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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  intended  as  a  sequel  and  supplement 
to  my  History  of  Greece.  It  describes  a  portion  of  Hellenic 
philosophy:  it  dwells  upon  eminent  individuals,  enquiring, 
theorising,  reasoning,  confuting,  &c.,  as  contrasted  with  those 
collective  political  and  social  manifestations  which  form  the 
matter  of  history,  and  which  the  modem  writer  gathers  from 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon. 

Both  Sokrates  and  Plato,  indeed,  are  interesting  characters 
in  history  as  well  as  in  philosophy.  Under  the  former  aspect, 
they  were  described  by  me  in  my  former  work  as  copiously 
as  its  general  purpose  would  allow.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  either  of  them — above  all,  to  Plato,  with  his  extreme 
variety  and  abundance — except  in  a  book  of  which  philosophy 
is  the  principal  subject,  and  history  only  the  accessory. 

The  names  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  tower  above  all  others 
in  Grecian  philosophy.  Many  compositions  from  both  have 
been  preserved,  though  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number  left  by  Aristotle.  Such  preservation  must  be 
accounted  highly  fortunate,  when  we  read  in  Diogenes 
Laertius  and  others,  the  long  list  of  works  on  various  topics 
of  philosophy,  now  irrecoverably  lost,  and  known  by  little 
except  their  titles.  Respecting  a  few  of  them,  indeed,  we 
obtain  some  partial  indications  from  fiugmentary  extracts 
and  comments  of  later  critics.  But  none  of  these  once  cele- 
brated philosophers,  except  Plato  and  Aristotle,  can  be  fairly 
appreciated  upon  evidence  fiimished   by  themselves.     The 
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Platonic  dialogues,  besides  the  extraordmiiry  peiiius  which 
they  display  as  compositiona,  heur  thus  an  increased  priea 
(like  the  Sibylline  books)  as  the  scanty  remnants  of  a  lost 
philosophical  litjerature,  once  immense  and  diversified. 

Under  these  two  points  of  yiew,  I  tnist  that  the  copious 
analysis  and  commentary  bestowed  uj>on  them  in  the  present 
work  will  not  be  considered  as  unnecessarily  lengthened, 
I  niaint4iiu,  fiill  and  undiminished,  the  catalogue  of  Plat-o'g 
works,  as  it  was  inherited  from  antiquity  and  recognised  by 
all  critics  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
Yet  since  seyeml  subsequent  critics  have  contested  the  canon, 
and  set  aside  as  spurions  many  of  the  dialogues  contained  in 
it, — I  haTe  devotcnl  a  chapter  to  this  question,  and  to  the 
vindication  of  the  views  on  which  I  have  proceeded. 

The  title  of  these  volumes  will  sufficiently  indicate  that 
I  intend  to  describej  as  iar  as  evidence  peimits,  the  condition 
of  Hellenic  philosophy  at  Athens  during  the  half  century 
immediately  following  the  death  of  Sokrates  in  390  B,o, 
My  first  two  chapters  do  indeed  furnish  a  brief  sketch  of 
Pi»St*kratic  philoB<:iphy :  but  I  profess  to  take  my  departure 
from  Sokrates  himself,  and  these  chapters  are  inserted  mainly 
in  order  that  tho  theories  by  which  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded may  not  be  altogether  miknown.  Both  here,  and  in 
the  sixty-ninth  chapter  of  my  History,  I  have  done  my  best 
to  throw  light  on  the  impressive  and  eccentric  personality 
of  St>knLtes :  a  character  original  and  unique,  to  whose  pe- 
culiar mode  of  working  on  other  minds  I  scarcely  know  a 
parallel  iu  history.  He  was  the  generator,  indirectly  and 
through  others^  of  a  new  and  abundant  crop  of  compositions 
— the  **Sokratic  dialogues:"  composed  by  many  different 
authors,  among  whom  Plato  stands  out  as  unquestionable 
coryphfeus,  yet  amidst  other  names  well  deserving  respectful 
mention  m  secondsj  companions,  or  opponents. 

It  is  these?  Sokratic  dialogues,  and  the  various  companions  of 
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tSokrates  fiom  whom  they  proceeded^  that  the  present  work  is 
intended  to  exhibit.  They  form  the  dramatic  manifestation  of 
Hellenic  philosophy — as  contrasted  with  the  formal  and  sys- 
tematising,  afterwards  prominent  in  Aristotle. 

But  the  dialogue  is  a  process  containing  conmionly  a 
large  intermixture,  often  a  preponderance,  of  the  negative 
vein:  which  was  more  abundant  and  powerful  in  Sokrates 
than  in  any  one.  In  discussing  the  Platonic  dialogues,  I 
have  brought  this  negative  vein  into  the  foregroimd.  It 
reposes  upon  a  view  of  the  function  and  value  of  philo- 
sophy which  is  less  dwelt  upon  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  for 
which  I  here  briefly  prepare  the  reader. 

Philosophy  is,  or  aims  at  becoming,  reasoned  truth:  an 
aggregate  of  matters  believed  or  disbelieved  after  conscious 
process  of  examination  gone  through  by  the  mind,  and 
capable  of  being  explained  to  others:  the  beUefe  being 
either  primary,  knowingly  assumed  as  self-evident-— or  con- 
clusions resting  upon  them,  after  comparison  of  all  relevant 
reasons  fevourable  and  unfevourable.  "  Philosophia  "  (in  the 
words  of  Cicero),  "  ex  rationum  collatione  consistit."  This  is 
not  the  form  in  which  beliefs  or  disbeliefe  exist  with  ordinary 
minds:  there  has  been  no  conscious  examination — there  is 
no  capacity  of  explaining  to  others — there  is  no  distinct  set- 
ting out  of  primary  truths  assumed — ^nor  have  any  pains  been 
taken  to  look  out  for  the  relevant  reasons  on  both  sides,  and 
weigh  them  impartially.  Yet  the  beliefs  nevertheless  exist 
as  established  fects,  generated  by  traditional  or  other  au- 
thority. They  are  sincere  and  often  earnest,  governing  men's 
declarations  and  conduct.  They  represent  a  catse  in  which 
sentence  has  been  pronounced,  or  a  rule  made  absolute, 
without  having  previously  heard  the  pleadings.* 

•  Napoleon,  qui  de  temps  en  temps,  neuf  Thermidor.     "  C*€8t   un   proci$ 

aa  mUiea  de  sa  fortune  et  de  sa  puis-  juge  et  non  plaids**  repondait  Gamba- 

sance,  songeait  k  Bob^pierre   et   k  c^r^  avec  la  finesse  d'un  juriscoDsiilte 

aa  triste  fin — interrogeait  un  jour  son  courtisan.— (Hippolyte  Cairnot  —Notice 

archi-chanoelier  Cambaceres    sor   le  sur  Bar^  p.  109 ;  Paris,  1842.) 
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Now  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  philosopher,  first  to  bring 

this  omission  of  the  pleadinge  into  conscious  notice — next  to 
discover,  evolve,  and  bring  under  hearing  the  matters  omittedt 
as  far  as  they  suggest  themselves  to  his  iudividnal  reaaou.  He 
claims  for  himselfj  and  he  ought  to  claim  for  all  others  alike, 
the  right  of  calling  for  proof  where  others  believe  without 
proof — of  rejecting  the  received  doctrines^  if  upon  examination 
the  proof  givcm  appears  to  his  miud  unsound  or  insufficient 
— and  of  enforcing  instead  of  them  any  others  which  impress 
themaelTea  upon  his  mind  as  true.  But  the  truth  which  he 
tenders  for  acceptance  must  of  necessity  be  remmed  truth: 
supported  by  proofs,  defended  by  adequate  replies  against 
preconsidered  objections  from  others.  Ordy  hereby  does  it 
properly  belong  to  the  history  of  philosophy :  hardly  even 
hereby  has  any  such  novelty  a  chance  of  being  fairly 
weighed  and  appreciated. 

When  we  thus  advert  to  the  vocation  of  philosophy,  we 
see  that  (to  use  the  phrase  of  an  acute  modem  author^) 


•*  Profeaaov  Femer,  id  hia  instnic- 
tive  yoltame,  'Tbe  Iiifltitatea  of  Mtta- 
pbjeie,'  has  botq«  ttiluable  reumrks 
on  th©  »ocnH)  and  purpose  of  Philo- 
Bopliy,  I  trauicribe  mw&  of  thenit  in 
AhndgiiienL 

(Boctions  1-8  j^**  A  Byfit**m  of  pbi- 
loaopbj  is  IxxiDd  by  two  taam  re- 
qHiaitiuna:  it  ought  to  be  true— iind 
it  ought  to  be  reaaciiieG.  Pbilo- 
eopLy,  in  ita  ideal  fjt rfectiitn,  la  a  body 
of  moBotiBd  truth,  Qf  tbeae  obliga^ 
tion^,  the  hitter  iE  the  more  atringeot 
It  H  taoTQ  pro]>E^r  that  phUociophy 
liihoiild  hti  reasoned,  thtkii  that  it  dioidd 
be  true  i  becauittr*  while  tn?tb  may 
perbi&pi  be  imuUciiTiable  by  uiou,  to 
reason  is  certainly  hii  provinee  and 
wiihiu  hia  power.  ...  A  sjatcoi  is  of 
the  highest  value  only  when  it  em* 
bnioe«  both  these  requlaitions — that 
1^  when  it  ii  both  true,  and  Teaaotied. 
But  a  system  which  is  reasoned  wltli'- 
oat  being  true,  m  slwaji  of  higher 
valae  than  a  system  whieh  Ls  true 
without  being  re&soDoil.  The  luttex 
kiEid  of  ^jTBtem  la  of  no  v&lue :  because 


philosophy  is  the  attaiomeBt  of  truth 
%  iJie  Wfiy  of  renton.  Tliat  ia  ita  de- 
li uitiou.  A  ay  stem  therefore  which 
roj^bcH  the  troth  but  not  by  the  w^v 
of  rL'Eiaon«  is  not  philosopby  at  aU, 
and  liaB  Uierefore  do  scientifie  wotth. 
Agiiin,  an  nnreii^iouod  pMlosopbyf  eveu 
though  truot  carriea  no  guamnti^e  of 
its  truth.  It  may  he  true,  but  it  cat)- 
not  bo  ocrtftin»  Ou  the  other  hand, 
a  eystein^  which  is  rtasoneil  without 
being  true,  hua  always  isome  valu«. 
It  crL-atofl  readon  by  exerciMOg  it.  It 
iaomployingtheprojH:r  nu-ati^  to  niiLcbJ 
troth  ^  ULQUgb  It  may  fall  to  machf 
iV  ( Sections  SS^41,— "The  stndt'ot 
will  liiid  tlmt  tho  tj^eitoiu  htin3  Aub- 
mitted  to  his  aLU>ntion  la  of  a  very 
poleiuicfil  cluuacttir.  Wliy  ?  Became 
philot^opby  estiats  only  u>  correct  the 
ioadyerlanciea  ofuum's  ordinary  think- 
ing. She  has  no  other  mission  to  fidiil. 
If  man  naturally  thinka  aright,  he 
need  not  be  tauglit  to  think  ♦aright. 
If  he  is  already  in  poiistis^oQ  of  tlie 
triithf  he  does  not  r£K)uire  to  tx^  put 
in  poswasion  of  it.    Tile  occupatian  of 
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it  IB  by  neoeesity  polemical :  the  assertion  of  independent 
reason  by  individual  reasoneis,  who  dissent  fix)ni  the  unrea- 
soning belief  which  reigns  authoritative  in  the  social  ictmo* 
sphere  around  them^  and  who  recognise  no  correction  or 
refutation  except  from  the  counter-reason  of  others.  We 
see  besides,  that  these  dissenters  from  the  public  will 
also  be,  probably,  more  or  less  dissenters  from  each  other. 
The  process  of  philosophy  may  be  differently  performed  by 
two  enquirers  equally  free  and  sincere,  even  of  the  same  age 
and  country :  and  it  is  sure  to  bo  differently  performed,  if 
they  belong  to  ages  and  coimtries  widely  apart.  It  is  essen- 
tially relative  to  the  individual  reasoning  mind,  and  to  the 
medium  by  which  the  reasoner  is  surrounded.  Philosophy 
herself  has  every  thing  to  gain  by  such  dissent ;  for  it  is 
only  thereby  that  the  weak  and  defective  points  of  each 
point  of  view  are  likely  to  be  exposed.  If  unanimity  is  not 
attained,  at  least  each  of  the  dissentients  will  better  under- 
stand what  he  rejects  as  well  as  what  he  adopts. 

The  number  of  individual  intellects,  independent,  inqui- 
sitive, and  acute,  is  always  rare  everywhere ;  but  was  com- 
paratively less  rare  in  these  ages  of  Greece.  The  first  topic, 
on  which  such  intellects  broke  loose  from  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  the  world  around  them,  and  struck  out  new  points 
of  view  for  themselves,  was  in  reference  to  the  'Kosmos  or 


philosophy  is  gone :  her  office  is  snper- 
liaoutf.  Therefore  philosophy  aasmnes 
and  must  assume  tnat  man  does  not 
natundly  think  aright,  but  must  be 
taught  to  do  so :  that  truth  does  not 
come  to  him  spontaneously,  but  must 
be  brought  to  him  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions. If  man  does  not  naturally 
think  aright,  he  must  think,  we  shaU 
not  say  wrongly  (for  that  implies  mal- 
ice prepense)  but  inadvertently :  tlie 
native  occupant  of  his  mind  must  be, 
we  shaU  not  say  &lsehood  (for  that 
too  implies  malice  prepense)  but  error. 
The  original  dowry  then  of  universal 
man  is  inadvertency  and  error.  This 
asBumption  is  the    ground  and  only 


justification  of  the  existence  of  philo- 
sophy. The  circumstance  that  philo- 
sophy exists  only  to  put  right  the 
oversights  of  common  thinking — ^ren- 
ders her  polemical  not  by  choice,  but  by 
necessity.  She  is  controversial  as  the 
very  tenure  and  condition  of  her  exist- 
ence :  for  how  can  she  correct  the  slips 
of  common  opinion,  the  oversights  of 
natural  thinking,  except  by  contro- 
verting them  ?  " 

Professor  Ferrier  deserves  high  com- 
mendation for  the  care  taken  in  this 
volume  to  sot  out  clearly  Proportion 
and  Counter-Proposition:  the  thesis 
which  be  impugns,  as  well  as  that 
which  he  sustains. 
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the  Uai verse*     The  received  belief  of  a  nmltitude  of  uuseen 
divine  persons  bringing  about  by  Tolitions  all  the  difierent 
phenomena  of  nature,    became   nnsatisfactoiy  to  men   like 
Thalea,  linaximander,  Parmenides,  Pythagoraa,  Anaxagoms- 
Each  of  these  volunteers,   following  hifi  own  mdependent 
inspirationSj  atmck  out  a  new  bj^thesis,  and  endeavoured 
to  commend  it  to  others  with  niore  or  le^  of  Bustaining 
reason.    There  appeara  to  have  been  little  of  negation  or^ 
refutation  in  their  procedure.    None  of  them  tried  to  dis- 
prove the  received  point  of  view,  or  to  throw  its  supportere  j 
upon  their  defence.    Each  of  them  unfolded  hi^  own  hypo-l 
thesis^  or  his  otvti  version  of  affirmative  n}asoned  truth,  fOT| 
the  adoption  of  those  with  whom  it  might  find  lavour. 

The  dialectic  age  had  not  yet  arrived*  When  it  did 
arrive,  with  Sokrates  as  its  principal  chainpion,  the  topics 
of  philosopliy  were  altered,  and  its  process  revolutionised. 
We  have  often  heard  repeated  the  Ciceronian  dictum — that 
Sokrates  brought  philosophy  down  from  the  heavens  to  the 
earth :  from  the  distant,  abstruse,  imd  complicated  pheuomena 
of  the  Kosmoa — in  rc^sjiect  to  which  be  udhcred  to  the  ^oilgar 
point  of  view,  and  even  disapproved  any  enquiriea  tending 
to  rationalise  it^ — to  the  familiar  husiuefis  of  man,  and  the 
commOQ  genei^ities  of  ethics  and  jwlitieSp  But  what  has 
been  less  observed  about  Sokrates,  though  not  less  true,  is, 
that  along  with  this  change  of  topics  be  introduced  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  method.  He  placed  the  negative  in  the 
front  of  his  procedure ;  giving  to  it  a  point,  an  emphasis, 
a  substantive  value,  which  no  one  hud  done  before.  His 
peculiaj-  gift  was  that  of  cross-examination,  or  the  application 
of  his  Elenchua  to  discrimjnate  pretended  from  real  know- 
ledge. He  found  men  full  of  confident  hL^liefs  on  these 
ethical  and  political  topics — affirming  with  words  which  they 
had  never  troubled  themselvas  to  define — and  persuaded  that 
they  required  no  farther  teaching:   yet  at  the  same  time 
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unable  to  give  clear  or  consistent  answers  to  his  questions, 
and  shown  by  this  convincing  test  to  be  destitute  of  real 
knowledge.  Declaring  this  &lse  persuasion  of  knowledge,  or 
confident  unreasoned  belief,  to  be  universal,  he  undertook 
as  the  mission  of  his  life  to  expose  it :  and  he  proclaimed 
that  until  the  mind  was  disabused  thereof  and  made  pain, 
fully  conscious  of  ignorance,  no  aflBrmativc  reasoned  truth 
could  be  presented  with  any  chance  of  success. 

Such  are  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Sokratic  dialogue, 
exemplified  in  the  compositions  here  reviewed.  I  do  not 
mean  that  Sokrates  always  talked  so ;  but  that  such  was  the 
marked  peculiarity  which  distinguished  his  talking  from 
.that  of  others.  It  is  philosophy,  or  reasoned  truth,  ap- 
proached in  the  most  polemical  manner;  operative  at  first 
only  to  discredit  the  natural,  unreasoned  intellectual  growths 
of  the  ordinary  mind,  and  to  generate  a  painful  consciousness 
of  ignorance.  I  say  this  here,  and  I  shall  often  say  it  again 
throughout  these  volumes.  It  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  understanding  of  the  Platonic  dialogues ;  one  half  of 
which  must  appear  immeaning,  unless  construed  with  refer- 
ence to  this  separate  function  and  value  of  negative  dialectic. 
Whether  readers  may  themselves  agree  in  such  estimation 
of  negative  dialectic,  is  another  question:  but  they  must 
keep  it  in  mind  as  the  governing  sentiment  of  Plato  during 
much  of  his  life,  and  of  Sokrates  throughout  the  whole  of 
life:  as  being  moreover  one  main  cause  of  that  antipathy 
which  Sokrates  inspired  to  many  respectable  orthodox  con- 
temporaries. I  have  thought  it  right  to  take  constant 
account  of  this  orthodox  sentiment  among  the  ordinary 
public,  as  the  perpetual  drag-chain,  even  when  its  force  is 
not  absolutely  repressive,  upon  free  speculation. 

Proceeding  upon  this  general  view,  I  have  interpreted  the 
numerous  negative  dialogues  in  Plato  as  being  really  nega- 
tive and  nothing  beyond.     I  have  not  presumed,  still  less 
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tried  to  divine,  an  ulterior  aflSnnatiye  beyond  what  the  text 

revealB — neither  ar€ana  coslestia,  like  Proklua  and  Ficinus,** 
nor  any  other  arcanum  of  terrestriiil  character-  While  giying 
such  an  analysis  of  each  tUalogne  as  my  space  permitted  and 
as  will  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  ita  general  scope 
and  peculiarities — I  have  studied  each  as  it  stands  written, 
and  have  rarely  ascribed  to  Plato  any  purpose  exceeding 
what  he  himsell'  intimates.  Where  I  find  difficulties  forcibly 
dwelt  upon  without  any  solution,  I  imagine,  not  that  he  had 
a  good  solution  kept  back  in  his  closet,  but  that  he  had  failed 
in  finding  one:  that  he  thought  it  useful ,  as  a  portion  of 
the  total  proems  necessary  lor  finding  and  authenticating 
reasoned  trnth,  both  to  work  out  these  unsolved  difficulties 
for  himself f  and  to  force  them  impressively  upon  the  attentioii 
of  others.*^ 

Moreover,  I  deal  with  each  dialogue  as  a  separate  compo- 
eition.  Each  represents  the  intellectual  BCoi)e  and  impidae 
of  a  peculiar  moment,  which  may  or  may  not  be  in  harmony 
with  the  rest,     Plato  would  have  protested  not  less  earnestly 


«  F,  A.  Wolf;  Voirede,  Plato,  Sjm* 
poB,  p.  vi 

•*  FicinuB  ffuehte,  tvio  ct  dcli  in  der 
Zueignungsschrift  piriiMr  \"i.i>ion  aiM- 
driickt,  im  Ploton  ftlltiiUjtiibtu  areana 
eock^iat  iind  cU  er  bio  iu  aeiiium 
Kopfo  mitUmchte,  so  koiwte  gb  Hun 

was  freilich  jedem  undeni  Terborgen 

^  A  ntrikin^  pnaeago  from  BoDthaia 
illoMzatoB  Yery  well  both  the  Sokratlc 
and  the  Platonic  point  of  view^  (Frin- 
ciplea  of  3Ioml8  and  LegiBUitioti,  ? oL 
11  ch.  xvL  p-  57,  od.  1K23.J 

"  Groea  ignorancti  descries  no  difii* 
ml  ties.  Imjpertbct  knowledge  fiudfl 
thom  ont  and  atnjggltis  with  tJienL  It 
muMt  be  perfect  knowletlge  that  over- 
Ci»tuca  ihom." 

Of  tbo  three  diHereat  tuental  con^ 
ditionij  hure  deurribed,  the  finst  i^  that 
agairjiit  whiob  Bokratcs  made  vt&Tt  f .  e. 
real  ignoiuiipe,  and  (ix\m  jM.TSUB8JDn  of 
knowLedgp,  wbieh  Ihert^forc'  deeoriea 


no  diflicnltiefl. 

The  second,  or  imperfect  knowledge 
ertruggliDg  with  dJfficultLes,  ia  repro- 
aouted  by  the  Plutonic  Degativa  disr 
loguo9< 

The  third — or  perfect  knowledgi) 
TictorioUfl  over  diflieultica — wiU  be 
found  in  the  foUowiog  page8  marked 
bj  the  eliEOtKier  rh  ^vvanrBai  h6yo¥ 
itS4mi  kqI  Six^^^^-  Y^i^  ^0  ^^''t  poo* 
0688  **  perfect  knowledge/'  imtii  you 
aro  tibt^  to  &DsweT,  with  nnfali^^rmg 
promptitude  and  couwisteinTfi  all  the 
qQi;!stion4»  of  a  Soknitio  cjos^esnaiiimr 
—and  to  administer  eli'ectively  the  like 
cross^KuniinatioQ  yourfielf,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tejiting  others,    *OAa»t  Bl  ^^^ 

^ffTiv.    (Aiiiitotel,  Metaphys.  A.  ^81, 

Perfect  knoisflodge,  oorreapouding'  to 
this  definition,  mil  not  bo  found  maui^ 
ft'stiHl  in  Pluto,  In^leiul  of  it,  we  note 
in  Ins  hitet  je&m  the  lawgiver's  ae- 
ettmed  infaJUbilitf^ 
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than  CioerOy*  against  tboee  who  sought  to  foreclose  debate, 
in  the  grave  and  arduons  struggles  for  searching  oat  reasoned 
truth — and  to  bind  down  the  &ee  inspirations  of  his  intellect 
in  one  dialogue,  by  appealing  to  sentence  already  pronounced 
in  another  preceding.  Of  two  inconsistent  trains  of  reason- 
ing, both  cannot  indeed  be  true — but  both  are  often  useful 
to  be  known  and  studied:  and  the  philosopher,  who  pro- 
fesses to  master  the  theory  of  his  subject,  ought  not  to  be  a 
stranger  to  either.  All  minds  athirst  for  reasoned  truth  will 
be  greatly  aided  in  forming  their  opinions  by  the  number  of 
points  which  Plato  suggests,  though  they  find  little  which 
he  himself  settles  for  them  finally. 

There  have  been  various  critics,  who,  on  perceiving  incon- 
sistencies in  Plato,  either  force  them  into  harmony  by  a 
subtle  exegesis,  or  discard  one  of  them  as  spurious.  I  have 
not  followed  either  course.  I  recognise  such  inconsistencies, 
when  found,  as  facts — and  even  as  very  interesting  facts — ^in 
his  philosophical  character.  To  the  marked  contradiction  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Leges,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  Platonic 
compositions,  I  have  called  special  attention.  Plato  has  been 
called  by  Plutarch  a  mixture  of  Sokrates  with  Lykurgus. 
The  two  elements  are  in  reality  opposite,  predominant  at 
diflTerent  times :  Plato  begins  his  career  with  the  confessed 
ignorance  and  philosophical  negative  of  Sokrates :  he  closes 
it  with  the  peremptory,  dictatorial,  affirmative  of  Lykurgus. 

To  Xenophon,  who  belongs  only  in  part  to  my  present 
work,  and  whose  character  presents  an  interesting  contrast 
nith  Plato,  I  have  devoted  a  separate  chapter.  To  the 
other  less  celebrated    Sokratic    Companions   also,  I   have 


«  Cicero,  Tnsc.  Disp.  v.  11.  33. 

The  collocutor  remarks,  that  what 
Cicero  aays  is  inconsistent  witli  what 
he  'CiceiO)  had  written  in  the  fourth 
hook  De  Pinibus.  To  which  Cicero 
replies : — 

**  Tu  quidem  tubeUis  obsignatis  agis 


mecum,  ct  testificaris,  quid  dixerim 
aliquando  aut  scripserim.  Cum  aliis 
isto  modo,  qui  legibus  impositis  dis- 
putant Nos  in  diem  vivimus :  quod- 
cunque  nostroe  animos  probabUitate 
percussit,  id  dicimus :  itaque  soli 
Bumus  liberi." 
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eade&TOiired  to  do  justice,  as  far  as  the  ecaiity  means  of 
knowledge  permit :  to  them,  efip€N?ially,  because  they  have 
generally  been  misconceived  and  untluly  depreciated. 

The  present  Yolumes,  however,  contain  only  one  half  of  the 
speculative  activity  of  Hellas  during  the  fourth  century  Bx*, 
The  second  halt^  in  which  Aristotle  is  the  hero,  remains 
still  wautiug.  If  my  health  and  energies  contiuue,  I  hope 
one  day  to  be  able  to  supply  this  wtiut :  and  thus  to  com- 
plete from  my  own  point  of  view,  the  history,  speculative 
as  wdl  aa  active,  of  the  Hellenic  raoOj  do^n  to  the  diito 
which  I  prescribed  to  myself  in  the  Preface  of  my  History 
near  twenty  years  ago. 

The  pblloBophy  of  the  fourth  century  B.C-  is  peculiarly 
valuable  aud  interesting,  not  merely  iroiR  its  intrinsic  specu- 
lative worth — trom  the  originality  aud  grandeur  of  its  two 
principal  heroes — from  its  coincidence  with  the  full  display 
of  dramatic,  rhetorical,  artistic'  genius — but  also  from  a  fourth 
reason  not  unimi*ortant — hecauae  it  is  purely  Hellenic ;  pre- 
ceding the  development  ofiUexandria,  and  the  amalgamation 
of  Oriental  vuins  of  thought  with  the  iuspiratious  of  the 
Academy  or  the  Lyceum.  The  Orontes  ^  and  the  Joixlan 
bad  not  yet  begun  to  flow  westward,  aud  to  impart  their  own 
colour  to  the  waters  of  Attica  and  Latium>  Not  merely 
the  real  world,  but  tdso  the  ideal  world,  present  to  the  minds 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  were  purely  Hellenic,  Even  during 
the  century  immediately  following,  this  had  ceased  to  be' 
fiilly  true  in  respect  to  the  philosophers  of  Athens :  and  it 
became  less  and  k^  true  with  each  succeeding  century. 
New  foreign  centres  of  rhetoric  and  literature — ^Asiatic  and 
Alexandrian  Hellenism — were  fostered  into  importance  by 
regal  encouragement.  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  thus  the 
special  representatives  of  genuine  Hellenic  philosophy.  The 
remarlcable  intellectual  ascendancy  acquired  by  them  in  their 

'  Juvenal  nu  02 1— 

"  Jampriilem  Syrui  Id  TltnrUii  ikfluxlt  OniaLea,**  te. 
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own  day,  and  maintained  over  succeeding  centuries,  was  one 
main  reason  why  the  Hellenic  vein  was  enabled  so  long  to 
maintain  itself  though  in  impoverished  condition,  against 
adverse  influences  from  the  East,  ever  increasing  in  force. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  outlasted  all  their  Pagan  successors — 
successors  at  once  less  purely  Hellenic  and  less  highly  gifted. 
And  when  Saint  Jerome,  near  750  years  after  the  decease  of 
Plato,  commemorated  \iith  triumph  the  victory  of  unlet- 
tered Christians  over  the  accomplishments  and  genius  of 
Paganism — ^he  illustrated  the  magnitude  of  the  victory,  by 
singling  out  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  the  representatives  of 
vanquished  philosophy.^ 


f  The  passage  is  a  remarkable  one, 
as  marking  both  the  effect  produced 
on  a  Latin  scholar  by  Hebrew  studies, 
and  the  neglect  into  which  even  the 
greatest  wnters  of  classical  antiquity 
had  then  &Uen  ^about  400  a.  d.). 

Hieronymus  —  Comment,  in  Epist. 
ad  Galatas,  iii.  5,  p.  486-487,  ed.  Yenet. 
1769  :— 

**  Bed  omnem  sermonis  clegantiam, 
et  liutini  sermonis  venustatem,  stridor 
lectionis  Hebraica  sordiduvit.  Nostis 
enim  et  ipsn  "  (i  c.  Paula  and  Eusto- 
chinm,  to  whom  his  letter  is  ad- 
diBseed)  **  quod  plus  quam  quindecim 
anni  sunt,  ex  quo  in  manus  meas  nun- 
quam  Tnllius,  nunf^uam  Maro,  nun- 
quam  Gentilium  literarum  quilibet 
Auctor  ascendit :  ot  si  quid  forte  inde, 


dum  loquimur,  obrepit,  quasi  antiqni 
per  ncbulam  somnii  recordamur.  Quod 
autcm  profccerim  ex  linguaa  illius  in- 
fatigabUi  studio,  aliorum  judicio  dere- 
linquo:   ego  quid  in    med  amiaerim^ 

9cio Si  quis  eloquentiam  quierit 

vel  dcclamationibus  aelectatur,  habet 
in  utr&que  Ungu&  Demosthenem  et 
Tullium,  Polemonem  et  Quintilianum. 
Ekx^lesia  Christi  non  do  Academic  et 
Lyceo,  eed  de  vili  plebccul&  congre- 

gata    C8t Quotusquisque   nunc 

Arifitotclcm  legit?  Quanti  Platonis 
vel  librr>8  novero  vel  nomen  ?  Vix  in 
angulis  otiosi  eos  sencs  recolunt.  Bus- 
ticanos  vero  et  piscatoros  nostros  totus 
orbis  loquitur,  univcrsus  muudus 
sonat." 


ERRATUM. 

In  Vol.  i.  Ch.  vii.  p.  283,  note  <*,  the  following  sentence  appears : — 

**  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  have  been  two  distinct  forms  of  indict- 
ment (against  Sokrates',  since  there  were  three  different  accusers— MelStus, 
Anytus,  and  Lykon." 

This  sentence  ought  to  bo  omitted.  The  conjecture  (I  find)  has  no  founda- 
tion :  for  the  citation  immediately  preceding  out  of  the  Platonic  Apology,  though 
it  is  cast  into  the  form  of  an  indictment,  is  not  a  real  indictment  tendered  at  tho 
archontic  office  as  foundation  for  criminal  procedure,  but  a  summary  extracted 
by  Sokrates  himself  from  the  words  of  unofficial  writers  and  speakers  who  had 
censured  liim.  He  chooses  to  put  the  summary  into  the  phraseology  common 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  at  Athens. 
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but  vbJcli  would  not  weigh  with 

to  the  emotions,  but  overlooks                        ^^^H 

oUieiv  -.      ..304 

the  ratiocinatiVe   difflculttes,  or                         ^^^H 

Tfa«   baruj^e  l«  not  a  coroUmrj 

supposes  them  to  be  solved      , .  30 G                 ^^^H 

from  thU  Sokfatic  r<?w*jn»  bat 

Incompetence  of  the  general  public                          ^^^^^ 

or  t^itirai — appeal  to  the  profej-                          ^^^^| 

•moDg  Atbe&iati  oitixens  .-      ..     ib. 

sional  Expert      ..                       .,   307                 ^^^| 

Brnphfttic  deelttrmtioti  of  th«  au* 

Procedure  of  Kok rates   after  tbti                         ^^^^| 

thofitjr  of  Indirtdiisl  reason  heuI 

comparison  boa  been  declared—                         ^^^H 

eoHAeienee,   for   the    iadividunt 

be  does  not  name  who  the  trust-                        ^^^H 

himself        -.      ..      ^-      ..      ..     ib. 

worthy  Expert  is       ..       ..       ..303                 ^^H 
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lecti^L        Biff^reuce    between 
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Bheunie  nnd  DijiLt*ctiG     , .      . ,   305    i 
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discussion                                    ..   317                ^^^^| 

Indlctmeat  bj^  Mel^tug  kgainat  Sd- 

First  general  answer  given  by  Eu-                        ^^^| 

kmtei— Anllpathy  of  the  Athe- 
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nians  toward*  those  who  ipread 

ing  to  the  Gods  b  Uofy.     Com-                        ^^^H 

heretical  oplniof)*      - .      . ,      » .     tb. 

III ents  of  So kratcs  thereon        ..   31B                ^^^| 
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^^L     murder  agHiuet  hi»  owd  father- — 
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^^P      Disfdeosuri'  of  hia  friends  at  the 
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^^      proG  ceding  *.      *»                       ,»3ll 
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thcin^  though  he  exposed  the 
b&d  BTuiWerfi  of  otli<?r9 

Ohj potions  of  TheMpompu*  to  the 
P I a^tmilc  procedure 

OlyecLivo  view  of  Ethic*,  diitin* 
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subjective 

Subjective  unAnlDtl^  coincldenl 
Willi  objective  diuient     .. 

CrosA  -  cxAminAtlan  brought  to 
be^r  itpoQ  thli  mental  condh 
lion  bj  Sokratcs — posidou  of 
^kmtet  mud  Pkto  in  regard 
to  It      »* 326 

The  Holy — it  has  an  eaaential  eha- 
tmcteriatic — what  is  this? — not 
the  f^ct  that  it  in  loYcd  bj  the 


Gods — this  is  true,  hut  is  not  its 
constituent  eHSenee    ,.      ^-      ,,   327 

V'iews  of  the  Xenophontic  Sokrates 
respec  ting  t  b  e  il  oly — differ  cut 
from  those  of  the  Platonic  So- 
krntei— he  disallows  any  c 
absolute  gcnerAl  type  of  the  Holy 
— he  recogtiisea  an  indefinite 
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relatiTe ..      *.  Z28 

The  Holy  a  branch  of  the  Just— 
not  tenable  as  a  definition,  but 
usefid  us  bringing  to  view  the 
Bubordiuation  of  Ingical  tPTOi*      325 

The  Eutbyphron  represents  Plttlo'^s 
way  of  replying  to  the  cliarge  uf 
impiety,  prflferred  by  Klel^tai 
against  Sokrate^  —  comparison 
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Sitoatiun  e opposed  in  the  dislngue. 
FersouA  ^  Sokrates  and  Alki- 
biadea  ..      .*      **      -■      «*      -*  3S1 

Exorbitant  hopes  and  political  am- 
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Alkibiailes  intends  to  advise  the 
Athenians  on  questions  of  war 
and  peaec.  Questions  of  So- 
krates  thereupim.  We  must 
figlit  those  wbom  it  is  better  to 
flgbt-—  to  what  standard  does 
better  refer  ?  To  just  and  un^ 
jiut      ,.      .. 

How,  or  IVom  whom,  has  Alklhiades 
limnit  to  discern  or  distinguish 
Jcui  and  Dnj^st?  He  never 
learnt  it  from  any  one ;  he 
always  knew  it^  even  as  a  boy  , 

Answer  amended.  A  Ikl  blades 
leamt  it  f^om  the  nultlludo,  as 
he  learnt  to  speak  Greek*  — Tlie 
multitutie  cannot  tench  just  and 
unjust,  for  they  arc  at  variance 
among  themielveit  aboal  It.    Al- 
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ki blades  U  going  to  adviKe  the 
Athenians  about  what  he  does 
not  know  himself 

Answer  farther  amended.  The 
Athonitbus  do  not  generally  de- 
bate about  just  or  unjust  —  which 
they  consider  plain  to  every  one 
—but  abottt  expedient  and  ineit" 
pod  ten  t,  which  are  not  coinci- 
dent with  just  and  unjust.  But 
neither  does  A Ikl blades  know 
the  expedient.  He  asks  So^ 
krates  to  explain.  Sokrates  do- 
el  ^nes  •  he  can  do  nothing  but 
question       < » >   336 

Comment  on  the  preceding, — 
Sokmtic  method— the  respond- 
ent makes  the  discoveries  for 
himself 
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that  whatever  is  just,  is  good, 
honourable^  expedient ;  and  tliat 
whoever  acts  honourablyt  liotb 
does  well,  and  procures  for  him- 
self happiness  thereby.  Equi- 
vocal reasonini^  of  Sokinates 

Hurnillation  of  Alkibiades.  Other 
Alhi-nian  stntosmeu  are  equally 
ignorant.  But  the  real  op- 
ponents, against  whom  Alki- 
biades is  t4>  measure  himself,  are^ 
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lljppias  and  ^okratei     .  *  SS2 
>ric  againat  DiaLeetfc    ^.      .,   3S4 
Dvbo  deak  with  real  life,  con- 
Uiiitedi  with  the  spee illative  and 
AnaJyticftl  philoiopheni  ,.     ik 

€fmcj«te  Agfrrgalet^abitrtict  cxr 
logSeAl  Aggregfttet.  Distitiot 
apliludet  required  by  Aristotle 

for  the  Dialectkiiiu 515 

of  Absolute  and  Hi?la- 

bruugbt   into  debate 

u  in  regard  Co  the  Idea 

ofBeaatj     ,.      .*  dB6 

tippliu   Minor  —  eharaetert  And 
■ttutttion  iuppoft^     ..      **      ..   387 

Ulppiits  ha*  Jott  delivered  a  Iee> 
tiire,  in  whieh  he  extoLn  Achilles 
A*  better  than  Odyxaeua^^ — the 
VfTiaevoui  and  itraightforward 
hefi»  better  than  the  meudaeioui 

^HTliia  li  contcited  by  Sokrates,  Tlie 
^H  veiscjoui  iDAn  and  the  tuenda- 
^H  twoM  tuan  are  oiie  and  the  tame 
^H  — th«  QEiiy  num  who  CAn  aotwcr 
^V  truly  If  he  chooses,  ii  he  wbti 
cat!   Abo  aasver  faliely  if   he 
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chooseSf  i.  e.  the  knowing  man 
— the  iguoratit  man  cannot  muke 
ffure  of  doing  cither  the  one  or 

the  other     ,/     .- 389 

Analogy  of  special  arts— it  Ii  only 
the  arithmetician  who  eau  iipcak 
fa1«iely  on  a  question  of  arith- 
metic when  he  choo$l^B  ■■  ..  ih^ 
View  of  !^k  rates  reipecting 
Acblltes  iu  the  }\m\.  IJe  thmki 
thot  Achilles  speaks  tjibebood 
cleverly,  liippios  maintains 
that  if  Ac  hi  ties  ever  speaks 
faUehuotl,  it  is  with  an  innncent 
purpose,  whereat  Odjascus  does 
the  tike  with  fraudulent  purpose  39Q 
Isiue  here  taken  —  Sokrates  eoti-^ 
tends  that  those  who  hurt,  0(f 
cbeatn,  or  lie  ifiTlfully,  are  better 
thon  those  who  do  the  like 
uowiJUngly — he  entreats  11  ippias 
to  enli^'Ktcn  h;m  and  anjEwt^r  hii 

questions      «.      *      .«      i\ 

Questions  of  Fokrates-- multiplied 
anatomies  of  the  special  arts,  Th^ 
imskilful      ortistf      who     runs, 
wrestles^  or  si Ani  badly,  whether 
he  will  or  not,  is  worse  ihau  the 
skilful^  who  can  slujz:  well  when 
he   chooses,  but   can    also   ftng  # 
boijly  when  he  chootea  *  ..      ..   391 

It  la  better  to  have  the  mind  of  a 
bowman  who   misses   his   mark 
only  by  design,  than  that  of  one 
who  misses  ev^en  when  he  in- 
tends to  hit..     .,      ..      ,,      ,.  392 
Dissent  and  repugnance  of  H  ippias     tfe. 
Conclusion  —  '^ITint   none  but    the 
good  man  c^n  do  evil  wilfully : 
the    bad     man    does    evil    un* 
willingly.     Kipptas  cannot  resist 
the     reasoning,    but     will    not 
accept  the  conclusion — Sok rates 
confetees  his  perplexity     ,*      **  393 
llemarki  on  the  dialogue.     If  the 
parts  had   been    inverted,    the 
dialogue  would  have  been  cited 
by  critics  as  a  specimen  of  the 
sophistry  And  corruption  of  the 
Suphista       ..      ..      ..      ..      ..  394 

Polemical  purpose  of  the  diAlogiu 
-— 'Hippias    humiliated    by    Bo» 
krates         ..      ..      .,      ,.      -.     3^5 

rhitosophical  purpose  of  the  diA* 
logue — theory  of  the  Dialogues 
of  Search  generally,  and  of 
Knowledge*  as    vnderstood    by 

PlAtO *      ^* 
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CHAPTER  XL—€^mued. 


The  Hlppios  Is  an  oxctDpIiftcation 
of  this  theory --Sokrfltcs  sets 
fbrth  a  caM  of  confusion t  aad 
ftvowi  bit  inAblUty  to  clear  it  up. 
Coafbffion  —  shown  up  In  the 
L«iaer  Ifippias^  Error  iu  the 
Greater 

Th«  thosii  mdntiiitieil  horo  by 
8okrfttefl,  is  also  affirmed  by  the 
tiiatoric«l  Sokmtcs  in  the 
Xeaophontic  Memorabilia 

Ariitotle  comhnU  th«  th<?diA.  Ar- 
guments against  it     *. 

Mistake  of  gokrates  and  Plato  in 
dwelling  too  «!xdiisiv&]y  on  the 
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intelle^ttial  eonditions  of  hufoan 
conduct 

They  rely  too  much  on  the  analogy 
of  the  special  arta^^^th^y  take  no 
note  of  the  tacit  assumption* 
underlying  the  epithets  of  praise 
and  blame   ■■ 

Value  of  a  Dialogue  of  Search, 
that  It  shall  be  suggestive,  and 
tbat  it  ftheill  bring  before  us  dif- 
ferent aiipects  of  the  question 
under  review      **      ,,      .,      ..   402 

Anti thesis  between  Rhetorio  and 
Dialectic      .,      ,,      .,      ..      ..     »6. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

H 1 1 T*  AHCHUfl — MiKOS. 


Ilipparchus — Question — "What  is 
the  definition  of  Lover  of  Gain  f 
lie  is  one  who  thinks  it  right  to 
gain  from  things  worth  nothing, 
fiiokrutes  croaft-exatnloes  upon 
this  explanation.  No  man  ex- 
pects to  gain  from  things  whi<!ih 
he  knows  to  he  worth  nothing : 
In  this  sense^  no  man  Is  a  lover 
of  gain . .       ..      ..      .i      .  >      . ;    403 

Gain  is  good.  Every  man  loves 
good :  tlicrefore  ftU  men  are 
lovers  of  gflin      ..      .,      ,.      .,    4Q4 

Apparent  con  trad  iction.  !ikik  rotes 
aecuses  the  companion  of  trying 
to  deceive  him — accusation  is 
retorted  upon  Sokrat PS      ««      ,,   405 

Precept  Inscribed  formerly  by 
llipparchtis  the  Peisi  strut  id — 
never  deceive  a  friend.  Eulogy 
of  1 1  i  pporrh  US  by  Sf )  k  rat  es       .  ♦     ib, 

Sokrates  allov\^  thf^  companion  to 
retract  some  of  his  WOK wers*  The 
companion  allirms  that  some 
gain  i%  good^  uther  jgain  is  evil      406 

ilnestiooB  by  ^krates — bad  gain 
is  guhit  OS  much  as  good  gain. 
What  is  the  common  property^ 
In  virtue  of  which  both  are 
called  Gain  ?  Kvcry  acquisi- 
tion, made  with  no  ontltiy,  or 
with  a  smalhT  otitlny,  iw  gain. 
Objections— thr  ]!' qsii-tcion  iimy 
be  evil  —  eJTibmTft'-finn'nt  con- 
fessed   ;      ,,      ..   407 

It   is   eis^ntial  to   gain^  that   the 


acquisition  made  shall  be  greater 
not  merely  in  quantity^  hut  also 
in  value,  than  the  outlay.  The 
valuable  is  the  pro6 table ^ the 
prnfi table  Is  the  good.  Conclo- 
sioTi  comes  back,  Tlxat  Gain  is 
Good 

ReCApitnlation.  The  debate  has 
[ihof^'n  that  all  gain  is  good,  and 
that  there  is  no  evil  gain — all 
men  are  lovers  of  gain — ^no  man 
ought  to  he  repr<>af.hed  for 
being  so — ihecompaiiion  is  com* 
peJIed  to  admit  this^  thoqgh  he 
declares  that  he  is  not  per^ 
suoded .. 

^finos.  Question  put  by  Sokratea 
to  the  companion,  What  is  Law, 
or  The  Law?  All  law  is  the 
sa-mOi  quiitrjiits  law  *  what  is  the 
common  constituent  attribute  ? 

Answer — Law  is,  1.  The  couse* 
crated  and  binding  customs.  *1. 
The  decree  of  the  city*  3.  So- 
cial or  civic  opinion  *.      .*      ** 

Crass-examination  hy  Sokrates — 
just  and  lawfully-hehaving  men 
are  so  through  law :  unjust  ttnd 
lawless  men  are  so  through  the 
absence  of  law.  Law  is  highly 
honourable  and  useful  t  lawless- 
ness is  ruinous.  Accordingly, 
bad  decrees  of  the  city^ — or  bad 
social  opinion — cannot  he  law  .  * 

Bnggeitfon  by  Sokrales — Ijiw  is 
tho  good  opinion  of  the  city — 
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CHAPTER  Xn.— continued. 


but  good  opinion  is  trae  opinion, 
or  the  finding  out  of  reality. 
Law  therefore  wishes  (tends)  to 
be  the  finding  out  of  reality, 
though  it  does  not  always  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so 410 

Objection  taken  by  the  Companion 
— That  there  is  great  discordance 
of  laws  in  different  places — he 
specifies  several  cases  of  such 
discordance  at  some  length. 
Sokrates  reproves  his  prolixity, 
and  requests  him  to  confine 
himself  to  question  or  answer  . .     ib. 

Farther  questions  by  Sokrates — 
Things  heavy  and  light,  just  and 
unjust,  honourable  and  dis- 
honourable, &c.,  are  so,  and  are 
accounted  so  everywhere.  Real 
things  are  always  accounted 
real.  Whoever  fails  in  attaining 
the  real,  fails  in  attaining  the 
Uwful 411 

There  are  laws  of  health  and  of 
cure,  composed  by  the  few  phy- 
sicians wise  upon  those  subjects, 
and  unanimously  declared  by 
them.  So  also  thei'e  are  laws  of 
farming,  gardening,  cookery, 
declared  by  the  few  wise  in 
those  respective  pursuits.  In 
like  manner,  the  laws  of  a  city 
are  the  judgments  declared  by 
the  few  wise  men  who  know 
how  to  rule ib. 

That  which  is  right  is  the  regal 
law,  the  only  true  and  real  law 
— that  which  is  not  right,  is  not 
law,  but  only  seems  to  be  law  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ignorant    ..      ..   412 

Minos,  King  of  Krete  —  his  laws 
were  divine  and  excellent,  and 
have  remained  unchanged  from 
time  immemorial         tb. 

Question  about  the  character  of 
Minos— Homer  and  Hesiod  de- 
clare him  to  have  been  admir- 
able, the  Attic  tragedians  defame 
him  as  a  tyrant,  because  he  was 
the  enemy  of  Athens 413 

That  Minos  was  really  admirable 
—  and  that  he  has  found  out 
truth  and  reality  respecting  the 
administration  of  the  city— we 
may  be  sure  from  the  fact  that 
his  laws  have  remained  so  long 
unaltered ih. 

The  question  is  made  more  deter- 


minate— What  is  it  that  the 
good  lawgiver  prescribes  and 
measures  out  for  the  health  of 
the  mind,  as  the  physician  mea- 
sures out  food  and  exercise  for 
the  body  ?  Sokrates  cannot  tell. 
Close 414 

The  Hipparchus  and  Minos  are 
analogous  to  each  other,  and 
both  of  them  inferior  works  of 
Plato,  perhaps  unfinished..      ..     ib. 

Hipparchus  —  double  meaning  of 
^i\oK€p9^s  und  K4p9os  ..415 

State  of  mind  of  the  agent  as  to 
knowledge,  frequent  inquiry  in 
Plato.  No  tenable  definition 
found    . . ib. 

Admitting  that  there  is  bad  gain, 
as  well  as  good  gain,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  gaimf 
Noneisfotmd 416 

Purpose  of  Plato  in  the  dialogue  — 
to  lay  bare  the  confusion,  and 
to  force  the  mind  of  the  re- 
spondent into  efforts  for  clearing 
itup        ib. 

Historical  narrative  and  comments 
given  in  the  dialogue  respecting 
Hipparchus — afford  no  ground 
for  declaring  the  dialogue  to  be 
spurious        417 

Minos.  Question — ^What  is  the 
characteristic  property  con- 
noted by  the  word  Ii6fio5  or 
law?      418 

This  question  was  discussed  by  the 
historical  Sokrates,  Memorabilia 
ofXenophon       ib. 

Definitions  of  law — suggested  and 
refuted.  Law  includes,  as  a 
portion  of  its  meaning,  justice, 
goodness,  usefulness,  &c.  Bad 
decrees  are  not  laws 419 

Sokrates  affirms  that  law  is  every- 
where the  same— it  is  the  de- 
clared judgment  and  command 
of  the  Wise  man  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  refers  —  it  is 
truth  and  reality,  found  out  and 
certified  by  him i6. 

Reasoning  of  Sokrates  in  the  Minos 
is  unsound,  but  Platonic.  The 
Good,  True,  and  Real,  coalesce 
in  the  mind  of  Plato — ho  ac- 
knowledges nothing  to  be  Law, 
except  what  he  thinks  ought  to 
be  Law 420 

Plato  worships  the  Ideal  of  his  own 


coofltructiire  theorj^  by  the  Wiie 
MiLn 

Difi'srent  ApplicstluDS  of  this  gene- 
ral F  1ft tonic  vicWf  in  Iho  I^linos, 
PoLltikuS)  Kr&tylus^  £eg.  ^Vojrjra^ 
Hectitude  of  Law^  Government, 
N  &mes,  &c.  . , 


Euldgj  on  BfGitop,  BM  having  e*.ta* 
blifiheci  lawt  on  thii  divine  typ« 
or  natural  T«c  tit  nil  e   ,,      ,.      .,    423 

The  Jlinoft  was  armnge4  by  Ari* 
stophanea  nt  first  in  ik  Trilogy 
alang  with  the  Leges         .*      <  ^   424 

Expliuifttiona  of  the  word  Law — 
confusion  it]  its  meaning   ..      .-     i'^. 
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Tfaeagdi — has  been  declared  spii^ 
rfouB  by  Bome  modern  eritidfl — 
grounds  for  suoh  opinion  not 
eufllcient 430 

Pi^riKins  of  the  dialogue — Sokrotcs, 
with  Demodokus  and  Theng^ 
father  and  son,  Thoagvs  (the 
BOn),  eager  to  acquire  know- 
l^dge«  desires  to  be  placed  under 
the  teaching  of  a  Sophiat  . .      . .»  431 

Sokrates  questions  Thcagd«,  invit- 
iiag  him  to  specify  what  he  want$    I&* 

Theag^  desires  to  acquire  that 
\%is(iom  by  which  he  can  govern 
freemen  with  their  own  cimar-^nt    432 

Incompetence  of  the  best  practical 
statesinun  to  teoch  any  one  else, 
Theages  requests  that  Sokrates 
will  himself  teach  him       .*      ..      i'»* 

Sokruktes  decUures  that  he  is  not 
competent  to  teach  —  that  he 
knows  nothing  except  about 
matters  of  love*  Thcng^a  main- 
tains that  many  of  his  young 
fHendi  ha^e  profiled  lorgety  by 
the  conversation  of  Sokrates    ■■   433 

Snkrates  espial nfl  how  this  boi 
tometimea  happened— he  recites 
bis  experience  of  the  divine  sign 
or  Daemon    .*      *.      **      .<      .,      iK 

The  Dtemon  is  favourable  to  some 
persons,  adverse  to  others*  1/  pon 


this  circumstance  it  depends 
liow  far  any  companion  profits 
by  the  society  of  Sokrates.  Ari* 
steides  has  not  learnt  anytliing 
from  Sokratef,  yet  has  Improved 
much  by  being  near  to  him      ..  434 

Theag^  esc  presses  his  anxiety  to 
be  received  os  the  compittiion  of 
Sokrates     .*      ..      ..      ..      ..     435 

Bemarks  on  the  TheagSft — analogy 
with  the  Lach§t „      „      ..      ..436 

Chit^f  peculiarity  of  the  Theag^ft— 
stress  laid  upon  the  divine  sign 
or  DflEmon    .*      ..      ..       ,,      ,^     ih. 

Plato  emplujs  this  divine  sign  here 
to  render  some  explanation  of 
the  singularity  and  eccentricity 
of  Sokrates,  and  of  his  unequal 
intiuencc  upon  different  com- 
panions       ..      *.      ,.      -.      .,   437 

Fokrati's,  while  continually  flndini? 
fault  wjth  other  teacher*,  re- 
f itscd  to  t ecteh  h imsel f  d i l^c u t ty 
of  finding  an  excuse  for  his 
Fefusal.  The  Theaj^s  furnishes 
an  exeuac     ..      *.      *.      ..      ..  438 

Plato  does  not  always;,  nor  in  other 
dialogues,  allude  to  the  divine 
sign  in  the  same  way»  Its  eho* 
ractcr  and  working  e^enClolly 
impenetrable.  Sokrates  a  privi- 
leged person       *  *      . .      .  *      . .   43i 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


EbA&TJG   OB  AkTERABThI^— HlTALEB. 


ErastiC^ subject  itml  persons  of  the 
dialogue— dramatic  introduction 
— interesting  youths  in  the  palro* 
etra 
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Two  rival  Krastae — one  of  them 
literary,  devoted  to  philosophy 
—  the  other  gymnastic^  hating 
philosophy  *.      .. 


^^^^^^^B            OONTENTH  OF  VOLUME  I.                                                  ^^M 

^^W^^^           CHAPTER  XlY,~-mntinmd.                                            ^| 

^BT                                                             Pige 

^^^1 

HH&Mdcni  put  by  Solmites— What 

Phiiosciphjr  cannot  conaitt  in  mul-                        ^^^| 

li  pthllcMopby?     It  i»  the  per^ 

tl plication  of  learued    a€i|tiirc-                         ^^^^| 

p«tiiil  4Qciiinutnlioo  or    know^ 
Udgt,  io  M  to  make  tb«  UtKeit 

menti   .^                                     ^^  445                 ^^^^| 

Sokratea    changea    his    eourte  of                        ^^^| 

warn  total .,      ,.   44d 

examination  ^qaettiont  put  to                         ^^H 

In  tb^  cskBc  of  the  bodj,  it  if  uat 

show  that  there  It  one  special                         ^^H 

the  maximum  of  exercise  which 

art,  regal   and   poUtieal,  of  ad-                          ^^H 

doe*  gijod,  but  the  proper^  mea- 

ministering   and  discriminating                           ^^^H 

auretl^  qu&ntlly.     For  the  mind 

the  had  from  the  f^uod       ,.      ..    44€                   ^^^| 

ftl«o,  it  U  not  the  mikximum  of 

Id    this  art  the  philosopher  must                          ^^^H 

knowledge,    but   the    meaaured 

not  only  be  aecond-best,  compe*                          ^^^H 

qnMitity  which  ii  good.     Who 
^  the  judge  to  determine    thia 

tent  to  talk — hut  he  must  he  a                           ^^^| 

fully  qualified  praotitianer,  com-                         ^^^1 

mettiure?     .>      .,      ..      ..      ..     ib. 

petent  to  act                                  ..    447                   ^^^^| 

T^o    aaswer  given.     What   ia  the 

Close  of  the  dialogue — humiliation                         ^^^| 

beat  eonjeeture  ?     Answer  of  the 

of  the  literary  Erastes                       i^t.                 ^^^^M 

Iiterftrj^  Erastea.     A  man    must 

Remarks— ani taat ed  manner  of  the                          ^^^^ 

leam    that  which   will  yield  to 
him  the  greatest  reputation  aa  a 

dialogue                                                ^6^                  ^^^^H 

BefiniUon    of    philosophy  —  here                          ^^^| 

phltoiopher  —  as   mnch    ag    wiU 

sought  for  the  first  tim^--Phi*                         ^^H 

enable  him  to  talk  like  an  jntel- 

tonic  conception  of  measure —                        ^^^^^ 

ligent     critic,     though     nat    to 

referee  not  dieeovcred               ■ .  448                 ^^^^ 

practiie         *.      .,      .*      .,       ..   444 

View  taken    of    the    eeeond-hest                         ^^^^ 

The    pbiloiopher    H    one    who    it 

critical  talking  man^  os  compared                          ^^^H 

aecond-best  in  aeveral  diff'erent 

with  the  special  proficient  and                         ^^^| 

Afta  -  ft    Peotathlui) — ^who    talka 

practitioner. . 449                 ^^H 

weD  tipon  each    .,      ..      ..      .t   445 

Plato's  view — that  the  philosopher                         ^^^| 

On  wbftt  oc^uian*  eau  iuch  second- 

hfts  a  province  special  to  himself,                        ^^^| 

beat  men  be  uaeftil  ?    There  are 

distinct  from  other  apecialties —                           ^^^^| 

alwsjs  regular  praf^titionctB  at 
In&d^  ftod  no  unc  will  call  in  the 

dimly  indicated—  regal  or  polltl-                         ^^^H 

cihlart..      ..       450                 ^^H 

■eeoiid'beat  man  when    he   can 

Philosopher — the   supreme  ' artist,                        ^^^H 

hftTtt  thi  regular  practitioner  « ■     I'A. 

controlling  other  artists    . .      . .  4!j  1                         1 

^^^                                   CHAPT 

ER  XV.                                                     ^H 

^^P                                                                                                                   ^1 

ion.       PcnoiLg    of    the    dialogue. 

Plato  disregards  and  disapproves                         ^^^| 

DiffeiVQce    of    opinion    among 

the  poetic  or  emotional  working  4[i6                  ^^^| 

ttodtta  eriCici  aa  to  ita  genuine* 

Ion  devoted  himself  to  Homer  ex-                         ^^^| 

1 tiam      m*      -♦      * 454 

cluBively.    Questions  of  8ok rates                         ^^^^ 
to    him — How    htippeuB   it  that                          ^^^| 

^■UlMtodii  it  A  ebta  in  Greece. 
^^K  l£i^  eompeted  fbr  prlaea  at  the 

you   cnnnot   talk    equntly    upon                         ^^^^ 

^B    fieativBliw    Jon  has  been  trium- 

other  poets  ?     The  poetic  art  is                        ^^^H 

^Bi^Diiotlotsi  of  the  Rhapaodea.     Be- 

one        4:i7                 ^^^| 

Explanfitioii    given  hy  8r»k rates  -                         ^^^H 

^H^  eltation— expcksition  of  the  poets 
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PLATO. 


PRE-SOKRATIC    PHILOSOPHY. 


OHAPTEB   L 

SPEOULATIYE  PHILOSOPHY  IN  GEEECE,  BEFOBE  AND  IN 
THE  TIME  OF  SOKKATES. 

The  life  of  Plato  estendB  from  427-347  B*c*    He  was  bom 
in  tlie  fonrtli  year  of  the  Felopoiinesian  war,  and  he  ^^^^^^  la 
died  at  the  age  of  80,  about  the  time  when  Olynthns  ^ITu^l 
was  taken  by  tJie  Macedonian  Philip.     The  last  foTm^lrre 
years  of  his  life  thus  witueased  a  melancholy  breach  ^^  ^*^' 
in  the  integrity  of  the  Hellenic  world,  and  even  exhibited 
data  from  which  a  far-sighted  Hellenic  politician  might  have 
anticipated  something  like  the  coming  subjugatioHj  realised 
afterw^ards  by  the  victory  of  Philip  at  Chieroneia.    But  dnring 
the  fiiKt  half  of  Plato's  lile,  no  such  anticipations  seemed  even 
within  the  limits  of  possibility-    The  forces  of  Hellas,  though 
dbcordant    among    themselves,    were   superabundant  as  to 

k  defensive  efficacy,  and  were  disposed  rather  to  aggression 
against  foreign  enemiesj  especially  again.^t  a  country  then  so 

lltttte  formidable  as  Macedonia.     It  was  under  this  contempla- 

I  ttOQ  of  Hellas  self-acting  and  self-sufficing — an  aggregate  of 
ctties^  each  a  poh'tiual  unitj  yet  held  together  by  strong  ties  of 
race^  language,  religion,  and  common  feelings  of  various  kinds 

\ — ^that  the  mind  of  Plato  was  both  formed  and  matured. 

In  appreciating,  as  far  an  our  scanty  evidence  allows,  the 

'  eircnmstances  which  determined  his  intellectual  and  specu- 
lative character,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  touch  briefly  upon 
the  various  philosophical  theories  which  were  propounded 
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anterior  to  Sokrates — as  well  as  to  repeat  Bome  matters 
already  brouglit  to  riew  in  tlio  sixteenth,  sixty-seventh,  and 
sixty-eightli  chapters  of  my  History  of  Greece. 

To  us,  as  to  Herodotus  in  his  day,  the  philosophical  specu- 
ktion  of  til©  Greeks  begins  with  the  theology  and 
cosmology  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  series  of 
divine  persona  and  attributes,  and  generations,  pre- 
souted  by  these  poets,  and  especially  the  Theogony  of 
Hesiod,  supplied  at  one  time  full  satisfaction  to  the 
P«oo*«n*'  curiosity  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  past  history  aod 
present  agencies  of  the  world  around  them.  In  the  emphatic 
ceusure  bestowed  by  Herakleitus  on  the  poets  and  phUo- 
sopliers  who  preceded  him,  as  having  mnch  knowledge  but  no 
sense — ^he  includes  Hesiod,  as  well  as  Pythagoras,  Xeno- 
phanes,  and  Hekat^eus :  upon  Homer  and  Arcliilochus  he  is 
still  more  severe,  declaring  that  they  ought  to  be  banished 
from  the  public  festivals  and  scourged.*  The  sentiment  of 
curiosity  wi  it  then  existed  was  only  secondary  and  derivative, 
arising  out  of  some  of  the  strong  primary  or  personal  senti- 
ments— fear  or  hope,  antipathy  or  sympathy  .impression 
of  present  weakness, — unsatisfied  appetites  and  longings, — 
wonder  and  awe  under  the  presence  of  the  terror  striking 
phenomena  of  nature,  &c-  Under  this  state  of  the  mind, 
when  problems  suggested  themselves  for  solution,  the  answers 
afforded  by  Polytheism  gave  more  satisfaction  than  could 
have  been  afforded  by  any  other  hypothesis.  Among  the 
indefinite  multitude  of  invisible,  personal,  quasi-human, 
agents,  with  different  attributes  and  dispositions,  some  one 
could  be  found  to  account  for  every  perplexing  phenomenon. 
The  question  asked  was,  not,  What  are  the  antecedent  condi- 
tions or  causes  of  rain,  thunder,  or  eailhcjuakes,  but,  Who 
rains  and  thunders?  Who  produces  earthquakes?''  The 
Hesiodic  Greek  was  satisfied  when  informed  that  it  was  Zeus 
or  Poseidon*  To  be  told  of  physical  agencies  would  have 
appeared  to  him  not  merely  unsatisfactorj^,  but  absurd,  ridi- 


tfAov  oif  SiScErKfi'  {oit  f6*u  np,  Ppoclnm 
in  PUtou.  Timw.  p,  31  F„  p.  72,  etl 
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culoiia,  and  impious.  It  was  the  task  of  a  poet  like  Hesiod  to 
clothe  this  general  polytheistic  sentiment  in  suitable  details ; 
to  describe  the  various  Gads,  Goddesses,  Demigods,  and  other 
quasi-human  agents,  with  their  characteristic  attributes,  with 
iUustrfttive  adventtires,  and  with  sufficient  relations  of  s}Tn- 
pathy  and  subordination  among  each  other,  to  connect  them 
in  men's  imaginations  as  tnembers  of  the  same  brotherhood. 
Okeanosif  Gsea,  XJranns,  Helios,  Selen^, — Zeus,  Poseidon, 
Hades — Apollo  and  Artemis,  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite— these 
and  many  other  divine  personal  agents,  were  invoked  as  the 
producing  and  sustaining  forces  in  nature,  the  past  history  of 
which  was  contained  in  their  filiations  or  contests.  Anterior  to 
all  of  them,  the  primordial  matter  or  person,  was  Chaos* 

Hesiod  represents  the  poiat  of  view  ancient  and  popular 
(to  use  Aristotle's  expression  '^)  among  the  Greeks, 
from  whence  all  their  philosophical  siK^culation  took  *««>^  <^- 
Its  departure  ;  and  which  continued  throughout  their  thegenemi 
history,  to  underlie  all  the  philosophical  speculations,  *f*«^  *"''*!% 
as  the  faith  of  the  ordinary  public  who  neither  fre-  |^*2i^ 
qnented  the  schools  nor  conversed  with  philosophers* 
^VTiile  Aristophanes,  speaking  in  the  name  of  tliis  popular 
faith,  denounces  and  derides  Sokrates  as  a  searcher^  alike 
foolish  and  irreligious,  after  astronomical  and  physical  causes 
—Sokrates  himself  not  only  denies  the  truth  of  the  allegation, 
but  adopts  as  Ms  own  the  sentiment  which  dictated  it ;  pro- 
claiming Anasagoras  and  others  to  be  culpable  for  prying 
into  mysteries  which  the  Gods  intentionally  kept  hidden.'* 
The  repugnance  felt  by  a  numerous  public,  against  scientific 
explanation — as  eliminating  the  diyine  agents  and  substitut- 
ing in  their  place  irrational  causes,* — was  a  permanent  fact 
of  which  philosophers  were  always  obliged  to  take  account, 


<  Anatotet.  MutAphje.  L  7,  p,  9S9, 

Ag^iii.  In  the  beginning:  o^  the 
eeeodd  book  of  the  Meteorologicn, 
Amlotie  cootmatfi  tlie  (indent  tLod 
piimttTe  theology  with  the  "  human 
ifiidQim^'  which  grew  up  BubseqiieDtly  : 


■mivf^v  iro^W  (Met4x^r.  ii.  l  p.  353,  a.). 

^  ^enGpiion,    Memor,   iv*   7,   5:    i. 
11-15.     Pkto,  AiKjloi^.  p.  26  E, 
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aiitl  which  modified  the  toae  of  their  speciilations  without 
being  powerful  enough  to  repress  them. 

Even  in  the  mxtli  century  b.c,j  when  the  hsilit  of  comjKia- 
ing  iu  prose  was  first  iutrotluced,  Pherekydes  and 
Akusilaus  still  eootioued  in  their  prose  the  theogoiiy\ 
or  mythical  cosmogony,  of  liesiwl  and  the  other 
olVl  poets :  while  Epimenidee  and  the  Orphic  ^loets 
put  forth  different  theogouies,  blended  with  mjistieal 
dogmas.  It  was,  however,  in  the  same  centiir}%  and 
in  the  first  half  of  it,  that  Thaler,  of  Miletus 
(020^500  B.a,)f  set  tlie  example  of  a  new  Tain  of  thought. 
Instead  of  tlie  Homeric  Okeanusj  father  of  a!l  things,  Thales 
a^umed  the  material  substance,  Water,  as  tlie  primordial 
matter  and  the  tuiiferssal  substratum  of  everything  in  nature. 
By  various  tnmsmntationSj  all  other  substances  were  gene- 
rated from  water ;  all  of  them,  when  destroyed,  returned  into 
water.  Like  the  old  poets,  Thales  conceived  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  be  flat  and  round  ;  but  he  did  not>  like  them,  regard 
it  as  stretching  down  to  the  deptlis  of  Tailanis ;  he  supposed  it 
to  be  flat  and  shallow,  floating  ou  the  immensity  of  the  watery 
expanse  or  Ocean/  This  is  the  main  feature  of  the  Thaletian 
hypothesis,  about  which,  however,  its  author  seems  to  hare  left 
no  writing.  Aristotle  says  little  about  Thales,  and  that  little 
in  a  tone  of  so  much  doubt,^  that  we  can  hardly  confide  in  the 
opinions  and  discoveries  ascribed  to  him  by  otliera^ 


'  Arbstotel.  Metftphvfl.  A.  3,  p,  9g3, 
b.  21.     Eto  CkoK  il  IB,  p.  204,  fl.  29. 

^afim,  &e^  Buncca,  NiitumL  Qu^eet. 

Fhorokydca,  Ej>imetiide^  &c  wero 
oontemponiry  wiUi  itm  earUust  lamo 
pliBoaopliori  (BmudiB,  Handbttcli  der 
pyLfl,  23), 

According  to  Plutarch  fAqme  et 
Ignis  Compomtio,  p.  B55^  init.),  mtmi 
pereona  boli**v<>d  tluvt  HeHiod,  by  the 
word  ChflOflp  mmni  Water,  Zono  the 
Stoic  adopted  tiiiBinterprel&tioiiCSohoI. 
ApoUon.  liho^L  i.  408  k  On  the  other 
handf  Ehccliylidea  the  poet,  and  after 
him  ZoiuMlotua,  calltiti  Air  hf  the 
tiftme  Chiioe§  ^Bebol.  Hosiod.  Thcogon. 
p.  392,  On  inf.),  HcnimnQ  considera 
Ihftt  the  Haaiodic  Cbaoa  means  empty 


ffi>ac>e  (sec  tho  note  of  Bmndk,  HnndK 
Pyh  p,  71), 

'  Beo  two  pnasagf^  in  Artsiotb  Dc 
Antm^,  i.  2,  aud  i  5. 

*  CUsito  my&  (Bo  Nuturft  Dcorom, 
i.  10  i  "  Tbftlea^aquiim  duit  oaaft 
Imtium  renmi,  Dcum  atiteiu  ctaa 
mcDtem,  quae  «x  aquil  euuetn  fingeiet.'^ 
That  the  bttor  half  of  this  CiceroDlan 
statement,  respecting  the  doctnnc  of 
Timlea,  id  at  leiiat  tmfouudcd,  and 
probtibly  etxonooua,  is  neopgnised  by 
Prt>ner/Bniudis,  and  Zeller.  PrelJer, 
Uiston  Ph*Jos.  Gnoc  ei  Fontium 
htms  Ointcsta*  mvt  lc^ ;  Brandis, 
Haudbueh  dt^r  Gr.-R.  PMloa,  eecl  31, 
p  US;  ZoUer*  Die Pliilos, derGrieehen, 
vol.  I.  p,  15Kcd.  2. 

It  is  stated  by  Herodotus  that  Tbalea 
fofietold  iba  year  of  the  memomble  solar 
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The  next  of  the  Tonic  pkilosophersj  aod  the  first  who  pub- 
lished his  opinions  iji  m-iting,  was  Anasimander,  of  j^np^in^yj. 
Miletugj  the  countryman  and  younger  cont-empo-  J^^~'JJ^^  * 
rary  of  Thales  (570-520  B.a).    He  too  searched  for  ,^,iSSF 
an  'Ap')(%  a  primordial  Something  or  prineijjle,  self-  ne^*^^^" 
existent  and  compreheudiug  in  its  own  nature  a  iutlnl^ll^ 
gonerative,  motive,  or   tmnamutative  force.      Not  uinu  fSn-^ 
thiuting  that  water,  or  any  other  knovni  and  dfeflnite  ^^i!^ 
flubatance  fulfilled  these  conditions,  he  adopted  m  the  ^d^^uigf* 
foundation  of  his  hypothesis  a  substauce  which  he       *^ 
called  the  Infinite  or  Indeterminate.    Under  this  name  he  con- 
ceived Body  simply,  without  any  positive  or  determinate  pro- 
perties, yet  including  the  fundamental  contrarieSj  Hot,  Coldi 
Moist)   Dry,   &c,j  in  a  potential  or  latent  state*  including 
farther  a  self-changing  and  self-develojiing  force/  and  being 
moreover  immortal  and  indestructible,''  By  this  inherent  force, 
and  by  the  evolution  of  one  or  more  of  these  dormant  con- 
trary qualities,  were  generated  the  varion,"?  definite  substances 
of  nature — Air,  Fire,  Water,  etc.    But  every  determinate  sub* 
glance  thus  generated  was,  after  a  certain  time,  destroyed  and 
resolved  again  into  the  Indeterminate  mass.     "  From  thence 
all  substances  proceed,  and  into  this  they  relapse :  each  in 
its  turn  thus  making  atonement  to  the  others,  and  suffering 
the  penalty  uf  injustice,"  ^    Anaximander  conceived  separate 


vluctt  happened  during  Urn 
i  hisiveeti  tliP  Mi^dea  ond  tbe  Ly- 
(Et'Tixl.  i  7ii*  This  etlijjse 
wBenm  to  Imve  accutretl  \u  b.u.  5Sd, 
■ceoidiiig  to  tUi?  beal  recent  fiatrotio  ' 
tmewX  efiqiitrics  by  Vrafv^mr  Airy. 

*  8eo  Zdkr,  PbiloBfjphie  dcr  Grif- 
di»H  vd.  f,  p.  157.  svq,  ctl,  2m].  | 

Anasdmnnder  DanciUTQcl  tj:^  ^itftpof 
fts  infinitii  tmitti^ :    Qw  Pythagrir^irjft  i 
Aiocl  Platu  cyni.^ivc4  it  an  a  di^tinet 
fUiitai^  by  itaulf-  (ifl  n  subject,  ticit  oa  a  | 
Sfcdkmle    f  Ati^kitel.    Pbydc.    iii.   i^  i 
p.2m.m.  2 1.  ' 

About  tbeae  ftmdftjuCTitid  conirtines, 
ArbtMb   aoyi    {Fhfm.   I  4,  init)  :  I 

tft  '3*  iiE  Tou  ivhf  ^j^ovfTaj  7^s  ^I'ainrio- 


Anuximuticb^e/'  in  hla  VonuiscJite 
8chriftcij,  voL  H  p.  178.  m*i.  Deutiojrgr 
(GescJi,  dtT  PhiliMi.  vol  i.  p.  ir>5.  Re* 
genab,  1H52)  mairttaUjB  tbflt  ihbji  tfx* 
KOitfit  uf  rnrtlruHetj  b  lit  vanAnco  with 
tlu^  by]HiL]n>ih  of  AiJiiximaiidtT,  and 
has  breii  IJI  HMtcoUfily  aambed  t»  him« 
Biit  till!  testimony  is  eufUciintly  good 
to  omtwcii^U  this  fiUiipicioTi, 

^  Aim^Jtiiiifiiukr  Bjjrike  of  bl«  ^.w^tpov 
tt&  h-Q^fOTon  Hal  &vw\*&pav  (Arlut^teK 
PhyHic.  iii.  4,7.  p.  20a.b,  15^, 

1  Biuiplikius  Hd  AnaioUA.  Pbysb, 
toL.  ti  a.  a] Hid  PftUtir,  Hlbttir,  PJiiloa. 
Graec<*-Roiii,  §  57,  ^i  <!iv  St  -^  yiytirit 
tffn  Tati  vtffiM,  Hal  T^f  ^Bopkv  th  raln^ 
■yiv§ff9nit   icark  Th   j^pfciiM'    SiB6t>ai  yap 

^SiKlai  Kara  ttjc  toi?  ^p6voif  tb.^i*', 
BimpUkixi!^  ri'innrkji  iij)o[i  tht^  pooticstl 
clikirat'tei'  nf  this  pliriiseMlogy,  naifjTt* 
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existenee  (detennmate  and  particular  existence,  apart  from 
the  indetermmate  and  uniyersal)  as  an  unjtist  priTilege,  not 
to  be  tolemted  exempt  for  a  tune^  and  requiring  atonement 
eren  for  tbat  As  this  process  of  altenmte  geuemtion  and 
destruction  was  tmeeasing^  so  nothing  lees  than  an  Infinite 
could  supply  material  for  it  Earth,  Water,  Air,  Fire,  hav- 
ing been  generate  the  two  former^  being  cold  and  heaTy, 
remained  at  thh  bottom,  while  the  two  latter  ascended.  Fire 
formed  the  exterior  circle,  encompassing  the  air  like  bark 
round  a  ti^ee :  this  peripheral  6m  was  broken  up  and  aggre- 
gated into  separate  masses,  composmg  the  sun,  moon,  and 
Ftam,  The  sphere  of  tlie  fixed  stars  was  nearest  to  the  earth  : 
that  of  the  moon  next  abore  it :  tliat  of  the  sun  bighest  of 
alL  The  sun  and  moon  were  circular  bodies  twenty-e%bt 
times  larger  than  the  earth :  but  the  visible  part  of  them  was 
only  an  opening  in  the  centre^  through  which  °*  the  fire  or 
light  behind  M'as  seen.  All  these  spheres  re^olred  round  the 
earth,  which  was  at  first  semi-fiuid  or  mud,  but  became  dry 
and  solid  throngli  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  was  in  shape  like 
the  section  of  a  cylinder,  with  a  depth  equal  to  one-third  of 
its  breadth  or  horizontal  surface »  on  which  men  and  animals 
live.  It  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Kosmos;  it  remained  sta* 
tioaary  because  of  its  eqnal  distance  from  aU  f^rts  of  the 
outer  reyolving  spheres ;  there  was  no  cause  determining  it 
to  move  upward  rather  than  doirtuwaTd  or  sideways,  therefore 
it  remained  still.^    Its  exhalations  nourished  the  fire  in  the 


"  OrigCTi,  Philoaophtimeii.  p.  11,  ed, 
UiUer ;  Tlntarcli  ap.  Eo^bium  Pi-i^p, 
EY&Dg.  i.  8,  XY.  23-16-47 ;  gtobsjus 
Eek^.  L  p.  510,  Anaxiiminder  aap^ 
pond  that  edipeeB  of  tb  o  »un  and  moon 
wcze  c&nsed  by  the  occaaiQiml  closiiig 
of  IbeK  apertures  (Bmth.  it.  50-51). 
The  part  of  tho  enn  Tlfibk  to  us  wu,  hi 
Ilk  opmioik,  not  snmtler  tliaii  tha  earth, 
&Dd  of  tJie  ptir«flt  fira  (DiqgeiL  ii.  1)« 

Eudemmi,  m  \m  hiatafy  of  astro-  | 
aomj,  TucDtioned  AnaxiDiaiidor  aa  tho 
nret  who  bud  djscii»ed  the  magnitudea 
and  distaiiccB  of  tlio  oeleAtiiJ  bodiea 
(Simplikiui  od  AmU±  Dg  CccIo^  ap. 
ScJioL  Brand,  p,  W!\  a.  12/. 

»  AnstoieU  Meteorol.  ii.  2,  p.  355, 
n.  21,  wbicb  ii  referred  by  AJexaoder 
of  ApbiodUiafl  to  AnaxiioatjdGr  ;  also 


De  Cmlo,  u,  13,  p,  295,  b.  12. 

A  doctrine  aonbewhat  like  it  u 
ascribed  even  to  Tbal^,    Bee  Al^xan- 

des's  Gommentaij  on  AiiMotcL  Miftu- 
phTB.  L  p.  9S3,  b,  17, 

The  reason  her@  argued  by  Anaxi- 
maaider  why  the  E^irth  rcmiuned  slili, 
m  the  earliest  example  m  Greek  phLlo^ 
aopby  of  that  fallacy  called  the  prLo^ 
ciplc  of  the  StiiGcieiit  R^^ilsoo,  so  well 
aiialyaed  atid  elncidated  by  Hr.  John 
Staart  Mill,  In  hia  Syiteia  cC  Logic, 
book  T.  ch,  3,  Beet.  5. 

The  remiirk«  which  Aristotle  hitfiself 
nifdces  upon  it  are  also^very  iuiere^tii^, 
wbeQ  he  dte^  the  opimon  of  Anaxi- 
maoder.  Cunip&re  PlHto,  Phaedon,  p. 
109,  c.  132,  with  the  eitations  m 
Wyttenbnch'a  note. 
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peripheral  regions  of  the  Koamos.  Animals  were  produced 
from  the  primitive  muddy  fluid  *of  the  earth :  firetj  fishes  and 
other  lower  animals — next,  in  process  of  time  man,  when  cir- 
cumstances permitted  his  development.^  We  learn  farther 
lespeeting  the  doctrines  of  Anaximander,  that  he  proposed 
phjiical  esplanationfi  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  other  meteo- 
rological phenomena :  ^  memorable  as  the  earliest  attempt  of 
gpeeolattoB  in  that  department,  at  a  time  when  such  events 
in^ired  the  strongest  religious  awe,  and  were  regarded  as  tlie 
mo6t  especial  manifestations  of  purposes  of  the  Gods,  He 
is  said  also  to  have  been  the  first  who  trial  to  represent  the 
fiurfaca  and  divisions  of  the  earth  on  a  brazen  plate^  the 
earliest  rudiment  of  a  map  or  chart*^ 

The  third  physical  philosopher  produced  by  Miletua,  seem- 
ingly before  the  time  of  her  terrible  disaatera  suffered 
from  the  Persians  after  the  Ionic  revolt  between 
50O--494  B»C*,  was  Anaximenes,  who  struck  out  a 
third  hypothesis.  He  assumed,  as  the  primordial  lioli'^d^"" 
substance,  and  as  the  source  of  all  generation  or  trans-  ""^*'^«**™- 
mutation,  Air,  eternal  in  duration^  infinite  in  extent-  He  thus 
returned  to  the  principle  of  the  Thaletian  theory,  selecting 
for  his  beginning  a  known  substance,  tliough  not  the  same 
imbetance  as  Thales,  To  explain  how  genemtion  of  new 
products  was  possible  (as  Anaxiniander  had  tried  to  explain 
by  his  theory  of  evolution  of  latent  contraries),  Anaximenes 
adverted  to  the  facta  of  condensation  and  rarefaction,  which 
he  connected  respectively  with  cold  and  heat/    The  Infinite 


Ajmximeiwt 
—adopted 
Air  m  9fi)^ 
—rise  of  sub* 
fttonoiPfi  out  of 


•  Pltjtardi,  PlAPit.  Biiloa.  v,  19. 

t  PlutiDvh,  Placit.  Philfis.  Ui,  3  ; 
.  Qu^.  Kilt,  ii.  IS'ID. 

i  Btimbo,  i  p.  7.  Diogenes  r4»nrtm» 
(iL  1}  stfttci  that  Auiixmmnrler  a  j&rmed 
the  £|pue  of  the  earth  to  ht  itpLienc&l ; 
asd  ur.  Whewell,  in  Itk  Histoid  of  the 
Indiiefiive  SdenoeB;  Mlowa  hm  aiate- 
inaiit  Bat  Bdileietnwclier  (Uober 
Aianiiaatidroi.  vol.  if.  p.  204  of  hU 
gtoiKitlirh*?  W*rrk<0  and  ^injjipe  (Die 
K0inu6ehi:ii  Sjal£iu^  der  GriechcDi  p. 
8S)  €4iatest  tlua  oaaertioi]}  and  prefer 
Hmk  et  Plulttfcli  Cap.  Euscbium  Pmp. 
£wng.  L  S,  Plftcit  Philos.  iii.  10\ 
wkieli  I  h^ve  sidobied  in  the  text.  It 
Ift  to  be  roiaemoered  tfa&t  IDh^jnm 


himself*  in  another  place  (ii*  21), 
affirm-s  Pannonides  to  have  been  tho 
flret  who  propounded  the  spheriuftl 
tigure  of  tlio  curth.  See  the  fneta  iipoa 
this  snbji>c!l  ooUected  and  diaciisaad  in 
the  iustmctive  djsaertation  of  L.  Oet- 
tiijger,  Die  Voratelluiigirn  der  Griechena 
Tind  Rotner  ueb«r  die  Erdeals  Him- 
melflkorp*?r,  p*  38  t  Freibtirg,  1850. 

»  Origea*  Philoaopbtimen.  c.  7 ; 
Siinplikius  in  Ariatot.  Fhjaic.  f,  32; 
firandis,  Geach.  Phih  p.  H5. 

CicerQ,  Acsadeniic.  li.  37*  118. 
"  Anazimeoes  infinitum  aero,  sed  ea, 
qiia«  ex  eo  orirentur,  dcfinita/' 

The  comic  poet  Philemon  introduced 
in  one  of  hifl  dmrnaa,  o^f  which  a  ehort 


^ 
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Air,  [)0^es8ing  and  exercising  an  inherent  generative  and 
developing  power,  perpetually  in  motion^  passing  from  dense 
to  rare  or  from  rare  to  dense,  became  in  its  utmost  rarefac- 
tion^  Fire  and  -^ther  j  when  passing  through  succesgive  etag^ 
of  increased  condensation  it  became  first  cloud,  next  water, 
then  earth,  and,  lastly,  in  its  utmost  density,  stone."  Sur- 
rounding, embracing,  and  pervading  the  Kosmo^  it  aba 
embodied  and  carried  with  it  a  vital  principle,  which  anlmaJs 
obtained  from  it  by  inspiration,  ond  which  tliey  lost  as  soon  as 
they  ceased  to  breathe/  Anaximenes  included  in  his  treatise 
(which  was  written  in  a  clear  Ionic  dialect)  many  speculations 
on  astronomy  and  meteorology,  differing  widely  from  those 
of  /\jiaximander.  He  conceived  the  Earth  as  a  broad,  flat, 
round  plate,  resting  on  the  air.**  Earth,  Bun^  and  Moon  were  in 
his  view  condensed  air,  the  Sun  acquiring  heat  by  the  extreme 
and  incessant  velocity  with  which  he  moved.  The  Heaven  was* 
not  an  entire  hollow  sphere  encompassing  the  Earth  below  as 
well  as  above,  but  a  heniisphere  covering  the  Earth  above, 
and  revolving  laterally  ruimd  it  like  a  cap  round  the  heaii* 

The  general  principle  of  cosmogony,  involved  in  the  hypo- 
thesis of  these  three  Milesians — one  priuiordial  substance  or 
Something  endued  with  motive  and  transmutative  force,  so  as 
to  generate  all  the  variety  of  products,  each  successive  and 
transient,  which  our  senses  witness — was  taken  up  with  more 
or  less  modification  by  others,  especially  by  Diogenes  of 
ApoUonia,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  presently.  But  tliere  were 
three  other  men  who  struck  out  different  veins  of  thoiigtit^ — 
Pythagoras,  Xcnophaues,  and  Uerakleitus ;  the  two  former 
seemingly  contemporary  with  AnaximencB  (550-490  bm.)  the 
latter  somewhat  laten 

Of  Pythagoras  I  Imve  spoken  at  some  length  in  the  thirty- 
aeventh  chaptt-r  of  my  History  of  Greece.     Speculative  ori- 

fnifcTueut  13  preserved  r|>ag*  2*  Mci-    947  i  Pluturclv  up,  Kuscb.  P,  E.  i.  8, 
ntike)t  the  omnrprtseat  and  omniecieut  |      *■  Pluiareh,  Pkctt,  PhiloflopUor.  i  3, 
Air,  to  lieliFer  tlie  prologue  :  I  p*  878. 

-^  otrm,  cl^'  wym  1        *  AHfltokl,    D«  Ccelo,  H  l^  I    Plu- 

*A5^,  b^  ^  fis;  hvQiiAvfit  Kiu  Mm.        _        torch,  I*kcit,  PUil<^soph.  iiv.  10,  p.  895. 


•  Plutair^lit    Dt^    Tfimo   FrigiJo,  p. 


*  Origeii.  Fliiloaophuiu*  }i.  12,  ed. 


THE  PYTHAGOREANS. 


ginality  was  only  one  among  many  remarkable  features  in 
his  character-  He  was  an  inquisitive  traveller,  a  p^uMisfonui- 
religious  reibrmer  or  innovator,  and  the  tbunder  of  S^jKrl?*"* 
a  powerful  and  active  brotherhood^  partly  aBeetiCj  J^tSI^ 
partly  political,  which  stands  without  parallel  in  SunlwaJw 
Grecian  history.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  with  qiiiraKalSttg 
ita  transmigration  (metempsychosis)  after  death  ii^uundtiM 
into  other  bodies,  either  of  men  or  of  other  animals  s^%  camity, 
— the  universal  kindred  thus  recognised  between  knujiiur' 
men  and  other  animals,  and  the  prohibition  which 
he  founded  thereupon  against  the  use  of  animals  for  food 
or  sacrifice — are  among  his  most  remarkable  doctrines  t 
Baid  to  have  been  borrowed  (together  with  various  cere* 
tnonial  observances)  from  the  Egyptians,^  After  acquiring 
much  celebrity  in  his  native  island  of  Hamos  and  tkronghoiit 
Ionia,  Pytliagoras  emigrated  (seemingly  about  530  b*c,)  to 
Kroton  and  Metapontum  in  Lower  Italy^  where  the  Pytha- 
gorean brotherhood  gradually  acquired  great  pohtical  ascend- 
ancy :  and  from  whence  it  even  extended  itself  in  like  manner 
OTer  the  neighbouring  Greco-Italian  cities*  At  length  it 
exdted  so  much  political  antipathy  among  the  body  of  the 
citizens,*  that  its  rule  was  violently  put  down,  and  its  members 
dispersed  about  509  b.C-     Pythagoi-as  died  at  Meta|K)ntnm. 

Though  thus  stripped  of  power,  however,  the  Pythagoreans 
still  maintained  themselves  for  sc^veral  generations  ^.^^  ^^^^^ 
Bfi  a  social,  religiouSj  and  pliilosophical  brotherhood,  finish™" 
They  continued  and  extended  the  vein  of  specula-  ^^^t'^u. 
tiou  first  opened  by  the  founder  himself.  So  little  ^^^  ^^*^^'^' 
proclaimed  individuality  was  there  among  them,  that 
Aristotle,  in  criticising  their  doctrine^  alludes  to  them  usually 
under  the  collective  name  Pythagoreans.  Epicharmusj  in 
kis  comedies  at  Syracuse  (470  BiC.)  gave  occasional  utterance 
to  various  doctrines  of  the  sect ;  but  the  earliest  of  them  who 
is  known  to  have  composed  a  book,  was  Philolaus,*  the  am- 


T  Hoi^ot.  U.  SL  ;  Ijsokiutca,  Bujiind. 

*  Foljbi^m,  ii.  ^;    Porphyry,  Vit. 
r^Bt^.  54  fieq. 

Socne  piMMseicif  Amtulle,  hawevc^r, 


indicftte  divergenccia  of  doelrin©  mnong 
the  Fylbagqi*eans  themselvea  (Mtjla- 
phjB.  A.  5,  p.  9M,  a,  22).  Ho  probably 
^^IlS  of  toe  rVthagoresin^  of  bi^  twn 

incxUfifxl  tbt'  original  orUioduaty  ot  tli& 
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terapomry  of  Sokratea    Most  of  the  opinions  ascribed  to  tlie 

PytliagoreaB3  origiiiated  probably  among  the  successors  of 
Pythagoras;  but  the  basis  and  principle  upon  which  they 
proceed  seems  undoubtedly  his. 

The  problem  of  physical  philosophy,  as  then  conceived,  was 
j3^(ji,jjj^  ^f  to  find  some  primordial  and  fundamental  nature,  by 
JJJJ^^J^  and  out  of  which  the  sensible  universe  was  built  up 
bSS^^  fi^d  produced ;  something  which  co-existed  always 
''^'"^  underlying  it,  supplying  fresh  matter  and  force  for 
generation  of  successive  products.  The  hypotheses  of  TlialeSj 
Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes,  to  solve  this  problem,  have 
been  already  noticed :  Pythagoras  solved  it  by  saying.  That 
the  essence  of  things  consisted  in  Number.  By  this  he  did 
not  mean  simply  that  all  things  were  numerable,  or  that 
nnmber  belonged  to  them  as  a  predicate.  Numbers  were  not 
merely  predicates  inseparable  from  subjects,  but  subjects  in 
themselves :  substances  or  magnitudes,  endowed  with  active 
force  J  and  establishing  the  fundamental  essences  or  types 
according  to  which  tljings  were  constituted.  About  water  > 
air,  or  fire^  Pythagoras  said  nothing''  He  conceived  tlmt 
eeusible  phenomena  bad  greater  resemblance  to  numbers  than 
to  any  one  of  these  substrata  aligned  by  the  Ionic  philo- 
sophers. Number  was  (in  his  doctrine)  the  self-existent 
reality — the  fundamental  material  and  in-dwelling  force  per- 
yading  the  universe.  Numbers  were  not  separate  from  things** 
*  (like  the  Platonic  Ideas),  but  fundammta  of  things — their 
essences  or  determining  principles :  they  were  moreover  con- 
ceived as  having  magnitude  and  active  force.*    In  the  move- 


order.  Compare  Gruppe,  Uuber  die 
Frogmenta  des  ArcFiytas,  ctip,  5,  p.  61- 
68.  About  Uie  gmdmd  deTGlopmetit 
of  t}ie  Pytljagorwrn  dtxririut?,  see 
BrandLB^  ILrndbucli  der  Gr.-E.  PkiJoii. 
B.  74,  75. 

^  ArifltoteL  Metapljya.  A.  5,  p.  9S5, 
b.  21,  N,  3.  p.  1090,  ft.  2h     'Ei'  Bi  tb?j 

wokA^  rots  oia-i  Ha\  yiyvofii^otif  /loA* 
Aoy  ^  iv  'wvpl  Kal  ytj  k^lI  I^Sari,  &C. 

*^  Ariiitotel.  Jlotaph.  i.  p.  99(^  ft*  18* 
Alb  ir*pl  -rvphf  ^  715*  ^  ruv  &hkmf  ruv 

&a  (the  FTthe^orc&na) ;  alio  N,  9. 


*  Plvyeic.  iiL  4,  p.  203  a,  6.  Ov  y^ 
X<ifpiff^^y  -wataitffi  (tho  Fyttiftgioreanfl) 
T<fci^  ^pi&fA6itt  ^.,  MetapJiys-  M*  6»  p, 
lOBOj  b.  18  ;  tAf  fioyaSai  tnroAnfiM^ 
vni/ini/  4x*t^  fttj^Bost  M.  S,  p.  10S3, 
b,  17 — ixtivot  (the  Pythftgoroans)  rhr 
LpiBpihv    TO.    Bpra    Kiyovtrtt^    rk    y&Zp 

**  Ta  jUustmte  tlie  Pylba^ne^Q  prin- 
ciple (Nuraljorna  tlie  fundaimental  sub- 
itfince  and  muTerBaJ  prLumiy  agent), 
I  tniuBcrtba  a  paanig^  from  nn  eiuin^Di 
physical  pbiloei^iber  of  th«  muet^entb 
oentuiy,  Okea'i   Elements  of    Phy- 
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ments  of  the  celestial  bodies,  in  works  of  humfm  art,  in 
inusical  harmony — measure  and  number  are  the  producing 
and  directing  agencies.  According  to  the  Pythagorean  Phi- 
lolauB,  ^the  Dekad,  the  full  and  perfect  number,  was  of 
supreme  and  imiTersal  efficacy  as  the  guide  and  priaciple  of 
life,  both  to  the  Kosmos  and  to  man.  The  nature  of  number 
was  imperative  and  lawgiving,  affording  the  only  solution  of 
all  that  was  perplexing  or  unknown ;  without  number  all 
would  be  indeterminate  and  unknowable."  ^ 
I  The  first  principle  or  beginnhig  of  Number,  was  the  One  or 
Monaa — which  the  Pythagoreans  conceived  as  including  both 
the  two  fundamental  contraries — ^the  Determining  and  the 
iBdetermmate*^  All  particular  numbei^,  and  through  them 
things,  were  compoimded  from  the  harmonious  junction 


fiio^I'ldkeaphy,    tumslat^d   by    Tulle, 
"  I  57 : — "  WbiJe  nmubera  in  a 

fttknl  Bene^  are  positioiiB  and 
of  nothing,  m  tJie  phUo 
tsasR  thej  are  positi{)n8  and 
^itkiifl  of  ibc  Eternal.  Every  iblii^ 
^  whieh  w  feftlp  posited,  fiuile^  lias  be- 
maxm  l^is,  out  of  nnmbera ;  or  Eioro 
gtnctlT'  fpeakimg,  mety  Iteal  ti  uhso- 
'j  Djotbing  el^  thaa  ft  mmnber. 
i  mu^  be  t)ie  mn»&  entertained  of 
in  the  Pjthigoteftn  doctrine 
-Af,  Unt  everj  thing,  or  tlie 
taaiTeneii  had  nrlieii  nm  nma- 
TMa  is  not  to  be  tttken  in  a 
djr  qusntitaitTe  ienao,  as  it  baa 
0  neen  erroneously  *  but  in  an 
WBt  aa  implying  tliat  all 
_  t  are  numberB  tbemiielvefl,  or  tbe 
ficfa  €^  tlie  Eternal.  Th^  easenee  in 
t  ia  naugUt  elae  than  the 
The  Eternal  only  ia  or  exiiits, 
and  nothing  i^be  ia  whm  n  nnuiber 
e»ba  There  Ia  tberefore  notbini^ 
real  hat  the  Elenial  itiielf ;  for  every 
Eeal,  or  flTBij  thing  ihiki  L^,  ts  only  a 
nmnher  and  only  exists  by  virtue  of  a 
nnmber." 

fbid^  AphoriuBi  105-107  :—**  Aritb- 
noietic  i»  the  adoEice  of  the  second  Idea* 
or  that  of  time  or  inotioa^  or  hSa*  It 
ii  therefore  th&  first  ^ience,  MiLllie^ 
tnatiGi  not  only  begin  with  It,  but 
cveaHfm  alao^  with  the  beuoiulug  of 
time  and  of  life.  Axitbmetio  id,  ac- 
Ggly,  the  tnily  absolute  or  divine 
and  thcrelbre  every  thing  in 
"it  m   alto    directly    certain,  beeanse 


every  thing  in  it  resembles  tho  Divine. 
Theology  \3  arithuietic  ]>orBouifiL*d." 
— -**  A  natural  thing  is  notbtng  but  a 
self-moving  nnmber.  An  organio  or 
living  thing  is  a  numb<^r  moving  itaelf 
out  of  itaelf  or  spontaneoUHly :  an  lOr 
organio  thing,  howevur^  ia  a  number 
moved  by  auciher  thing :  now  m  tlxii 
other  thing  is  alp>  a  real  number,  w 
then  is  every  inorgnnic  thing  a  num- 
ber moved  by  iiodthor  nuinbcr,  and  m 
on  nd  injlmiutn.  The  movtjmentai  in 
nature  are  only  movemouta  of  niimboi 
by  numbers ;  evtm  ns  arithmetical  com- 
putation 15  none  other  tlian  a  move* 
inent  of  mrrabcrs  by  nuuibera;  but 
with  tbta  difference— timt  in  the  letter^ 
this  opemtes  in  an  ideal  manner,  in 
the  former  after  a  real." 
'  PbilolauSt  Gd,  Jk^ockh^  p.  139  eeqq. 

iovifim')   Tte    AftBfi.^    KOTT^  ip^iTtitt  S-TtS 

itrrly  ivra,  ^^xdMt'  fityo\A.  wed  wavrtK^s 

Bk  TO^vras  irdlin-a  ^Lwtipa  kbI  Adi^Aa  mal 
i^ari?*  vofitttk  ykp  4  ^^irtv  tw  ^i0^» 
col    B7«jU.»i'jicA  jcetl  BiBaffKoAtK^  tQ>  ikira* 

Comparii  tbe  Fr.p.  58*  of  tho  same  work. 

Acct^rding  to  Plato,  ae  well  aa  the 
Pythagoreans,  nunaljcr  extended  to 
t^Q,  and  not  higher ;  all  above  ten 
were  multiple  and  increments  of  ten. 
(Aristot.  Pbysic,  iii.  G,  p.  203,  b.30  i. 

I  See  the  inetruetive  explaoationii 
of  Boecldx,  in  hia  work  on  the  Fmg- 
tnents  of  Fhilotanj^  p.  54  eaq* 
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Md  Mfamstiii«  of 


mtmmii  I  of 


itM  f«ife«i 


AD 

g^j^    w<m  conodeiik  »  s^ogps  to  tfe 

jPwiM^    llie  ereo  ninobesi  to  Ihe  htowttlfc   In  One  or 

S^^-  Om  Mona4UieOddi]idEt«n«cm«i|ipMBdlofe 
Ixdb  eODttttMd^nol  jet  sepftrated:  Two  vm  tlie  fast 
initetondlltttd  even  zmmber;  ThiBev  tbe  fist  odd 
and  the  ixst  dcitfrminiitr  number,  becme  it  m- 
diided  begiimitig,  middlet  ud  «mL  Tbe  sum  df  tbe  fiist  fbar 
mmbern— One/ Two,  Three,  Four— Ten  (1  +  2  +  3-1-4)  wm 
the  moit  perfect  onrnber  of  alL^  To  tlieee  nombefa*  oiie^  t«c^ 
Ikiii^  fomv  were  tmderitood  m  coFre^poDding  thelnndatiieatal 
Ctmetiptiom  of  Qeometty — ^Point,  Line,  Plsiie,  Solid.  Jm  m- 
|)ffei»fitad  oulour  and  rinUe  appearance :  Siie^  tbe  pbenooieiKin 
of  Lib:  ikmrit  Iff^alth,  Light,  Intelligence,  te. :  ^^ht^  Love 
Of  Fffendjibii^^  AIaii,  HorBe,  Jostice  and  Injostiee^  had  their 
mpmsmUihfs  numbers :  that  corresponding  to  Justice  was  a 
fi/)itiim  umnitdT,  m  giving  equal  for  equaL"  M 

Tlui  i*ytbagorcanj4  eoDceived  the  Eosmos,  or  the  oniTerse,  ■ 
^imnS  *•  ^™**  Mingle  system,  genemted  out  of  numbers," 
Of  thw  iystera  the  cantiEl  points— the  detaining 
7  ^  -■'  fjr  Irintlitiff  Oue — was  first  in  oider  of  time,  and  in 
iwhZ'irfifci*  **^^^*-^  **^  i*lulosoi)I»ical  conception.  By  the  deter- 
JJUJjj**        fiiiniiig   influence  of  this  centnd  constituted  One,  < 


»  mUflmm,  Vft  p.  €2,  Boeokh.— 

n§Bf  Alf'Sr^'i   I.     lAiii)    <xmtpaiii(Kti 
mtfmbiu  II''  I  J' I'  rviib  of  thc^  jouikail 

*  Ar|jilr/tiil  I>R  Cuulu,  i,  I,  p,  mB,  ^, 

ifA;j^<^«i     &tTWtp    v6fntut    iKiivTiff    $ta}. 

r^rniAfkiililo  tliftt  Ari^'tlu  hutQ  mlopU 

Tlirt  <s  iliC  riivnlir  uml   ranciful  ntlri- 
Iruk'V  imcnUMf  by  the  TytTmii^jrci^us. 


78.    Bmndk.  Hirndbuch  der  Gr  Ranw ' 
rhil^  sect  80,  p^^4f^  icq. 

The  tiiiiab^  Fl¥o  ■!•»  Agnized  tnftt^  j 
ikge^  beouiae  ft  wu  a  fmetion  of  tbd  j 
fiiit  moff^nHfi^e  nnmlser  Tluee  with  the  i 
flffit  feminine  two.  BeiPetiBignifledalai) 
Koip^t  Of  Bight  Beeocm.    See  Aii^totd. 

1078,  b.  2S,  comiiared  with  tbe  commcn*  fl 

taiy  of  Alexain  1  or  on  tli  e  former  piaaage  ■ 
*  Aristott'l.  EtUka  Slogon,  i.  I. 
"  Ariatt>t.  MetnpU.  H.  p.  1080.  b.  18. 

i^  kptep.Sf$'.    Coiupars  p.  1Q75«  b.  S7* 

With  tbe  Bcholia. 

Tbe  tetmktyd  (etin^eerfitad  os  tho 

fium  total  of  the  firet  four  numben 
I  1  +  2  +  3  +  4  =  10}  is  called  wiry^ 

^tpdQu  ifi6fft^s  ^i^^fd^ar*  (x**^^^^-  Se£* 
'  (ttB  Empiric*  ud?*  Mfttbamat  vU.  94, 
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portioiid  of  the  surrounding  Infinite  were  siiccessxyely  at- 
tracted and  brought  into  system :  numbers,  geometrical 
figures,  solid  sul^tances^,  were  generated.  But  as  the  Kosmos 
thus  constituted  was  composed  of  numbers,  there  could  be  no 
continuum :  each  numerical  unit  was  di^itinct  and  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  portion  of  vacant  space,  which  was  im- 

!■  bibed,  by  a  sort  of  inhalation,  from  the  infinite  .space  or  spirit 
without.**  The  central  ptiint  was  fire,  callefl  by  the  Pythji' 
goreans  the  Hearth  of  the  Universe  (like  the  pubHc  hearth 
or  perpetual  fire  maintained  in  the  prytaneum  of  a  Grecian 
citj')*  or  the  watch-tower  of  Zeus.     Avoiind  it  revolved  fnim 

^West  to  East,  ten  divine  bodiesj  vrith  unequal  velocities,  but 
P«ym metrical  movement  or  regular  dance.''  Outermost  was 
Uie  circle  of  the  fixed  stars,  called  by  the  Pythagoreans 
Olympus,  and  composed  of  fire  like  the  centra  Within  this 
came  succesaively,— with  orbits  more  antl  more  approximating 
to  the  centre,^ — the  five  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Venus,  Mercury ;  next,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Earth* 
Laetly,  between  the  Earth  and  the  central  fire,  an  hypo- 

Itbetlcal  body,  called  the  Antichthon  or  Countei^ Earth,  was 
imagined  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  a  total  repre- 
sented by  the  sacred  number  Ten,  the  S}Tnl)nl  of  perfection 
and  totality.  The  Antichthon  was  analogous  to  a  separated 
half  of  the  Earth ;  simultaneoui^  with  the  Earth  in  its  revolu- 
tions, and  corresponding  with  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
central  fire, 

k     Tlie  inhabited  portion  of  the  Earth  was  supposed  to  be  that 

'which  was  turned  away  from  the  central  fire  and  towards  the 
fc?un,  from  which  it  received  light     But  the  Hun  itself  was 


^ar*fiAs  7&P   kiyouaiv   (tho  Pjtbi^^^  I 

Ttt  iyyt4FTa  tw  ^wfipQu  Zri  clXitfTo  Ktd 
i-m^ptS4f*T9  ^h  To£   -KfpvTQt,  I 

tAri«b>t  Physic,  iv.  6»  p.  21S,  b.  21. 


"w^mrov  iv  r<fu  a^id^flif  t6  70/1  mvhif 

(Eiibg.  Piip.  L  18,  p.  381,  Heer.) 
Bitiim  tiiG  aatne,  referring  Uj  tbo  lost 
woffc  of  ATiBt<itlc  un  tbij  Vytla^^oTetui 
phtlneopiiy. 

Compare  Prellor,  Hislor.  Philoa.  Gr, 
ex  fontibiis  context,  seet.  U4-115. 
PLUoIbUsj,  p.  91.  Boeckh.    wtpl  U 
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not  self-lumiiiaua :  it  was  conoeived  as  a  glassy  disk,  receivmg 

and  concentrating  light  from  the  central  fire,  and  reflecting  it 
upon  the  Earth,  so  long  as  the  two  were  on  the  same  side  of 
the  ceiitnil  fire.  The  Earth  revolved,  in  an  orbit  obliquely 
intersecting  that  of  the  Smij  and  in  twenty-four  hours,  ronnd 
the  central  fire,  always  turning  the  same  side  towards  that 
fire*  The  alternation  of  day  and  night  was  occasioned  by  the 
Earth  being  during  a  part  of  such  revolution  on  the  same 
side  of  the  central  fire  with  the  Sim,  and  thus  receiving  light 
reflected  from  lum:  and  during  the  remaining  part  of  her 
revolution  on  the  side  opposite  to  him,  so  that  she  receivetl 
no  light  at  all,  from  him.  The  Earthy  with  the  Antichthon, 
made  this  revolution  in  one  day:  the  Moon,  in  one  month  :^ 
the  Sun,  with  the  planets,  Mercury  and  Venus,  in  one  year: 
the  planets  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  in  longer  periods  resspec- 
tively,  according  to  their  distances  from  the  centre ;  l&atly, 
the  outermost  circle  of  the  fixed  stars  (the  Olympus,  or  the 
Aplane^),  in  some  unknown  i>eriod  of  very  long  duration/ 

The  revohitions  of  such  grand  bodies  could  not  take  place^ 
Maiicoftii«  i^  tte  opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  without  pro- 
^^^^  duemg  a  loud  and  powerful  sound;  and  as  their 
distances  from  the  central  fire  were  supposed  to  be  arranged 
in  musical  ratios/  so  the  result  of  all  these  separate  sounds  was 


^  The  Pythagoreans  supposed  Ui&t 
f^elipfipfl  uf  thi^  juodH  took  ploi^c,  Aom^- 
tiiDi^B  by  ihti  mt{?rpo«$itian  of  tho  earilit 
flonictimoH  by  that  of  (he  Antk^htlioiif 
to  intercept  iroio  tb©  moon  Ibc?  light  of 
the  UMU  fStobHJoa,  Eclog.  Pbys.  i.  20, 
p.  560*  flteron%  Stobajua  hero  eittiit 
the  hifltoiy  (iffroplar)  of  tlio  Fythn- 
gpre&n  philoM»p]iy  by  Amtotle,  tind 
^  Bttotomont  of  Philippm  of  Opus»  the 
frimd  of  Plato, 

'  Atiatot.  cle  OceIo,  li,  13.  Beqwofe- 
ing  this  FyttiagoTCftn  Cfiamical  ijvtem, 
the  elucidations  of  Boeckl)  are  deer 
iiLiid  valuftble.  UntersncbuDgen  fiber 
daa  ELojmdache  System  dea  Platon^ 
Berlin.  1852,  p.  &9-102;  completing 
Ihoee  which  he  had  before  given  in  hia 
edition  of  the  fragtneots  of  Phitolaus. 

Martin  (in  hia  £tudea  am  le  Timce 
de  Platon,  vol.  ii.  p,  107)  and  Gnippe 
(Die  Koemifieben  Byateme  derGriecbcn, 
ch,  IT,}   nmintain    th&t   the   original 


ajstem  proposed  bj  IM ba^roA  was  a 
geoci^ntric  ijatem,  anerwciMB  ttimt- 
formod  by  Pnildlntua  and  otlier  l^'tha-- 
goreons  into  that  which  dliindfi  in  the 
testt  But  I  agree  with  Bocdcb  (Ueber 
daa  Koemiache  Sjiftt^m  d^A  Platon,  p* 
80  fitrtiq.),  iind  ^itb  Zc^ler  (Geaeh.  dier 
PhUofl.  i.  p,  SOS,  ed.  2),  thai  this  point 
lA  tiDt  tntuio  out;  That  which  Mar^ 
ajjd  Gruppo  ^on  the  auiliorily  of  Alex- 
ander Poljhistor,  Biog.  viii*  25,  and 
othedTi)  eoiiaider  to  be  a  (ksEK^ptiOEi  of 
the  original  PythBgoreAn  aytitem  aa  it 
«tao<l  before  Philolaus,  ia  more  pio* 
bably  a  aubeequcnt  tnLnsfornmtion  of 
it ;  introduced  after  the  time  of  Ari- 
atotle,  in  order  to  snit  later  astrono- 
mical views. 

•  Pliiyfair  ohaervea  (in  hia  Diaseila- 
tion  on  tlie  Progress  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy^  p.  87)  roapcetin^  Keplet^^ 
"  Kepler  was  perhaps  the  lirst  person 
who  conceived    that   thi^re  miut  be 
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fiill  and  perfect  fearmony.  To  the  objection — Why  were  not 
tiiese  soundB  heard  by  us  ? — they  replied,  that  we  had  heard 
them  constantly  and  without  intermi^ion  fipom  the  hour  of 
our  birth  ;  hence  they  had  become  iniperceptible  by  habiL* 

Ten  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  perfection 
aad  oonBummation  of  numben  The  numbers  from  lYtbtgoftsu, 
One  ta  Ten  were  all  that  they  recognised  as  pri-  ^ni^SS^.*' 
maijt  originalj  generative.  Numbers  greater  than  JSJJTiog^**" 
ten  were  compounds  and  derivativea  from  the  ^"^ 
decad.  They  employed  this  perfect  number  not  only  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  erect  a  bold  astronomical  hj^thesis,  but 
ftbo  as  a  sum  total  for  their  list  of  contmries.  Many  HeUenie 
philosophers''  recognised  pairs  of  opposing  attributes  as  per- 
vading nature,  and  as  the  fundamental  categories  to  which 
the  actual  rarieties  of  the  sensible  world  might  be  reduced* 
While  others  laid  down  Hot  and  CoH  Wet  and  Dry,  as 
the  fiiiidamental  contraries,  the  Pythagoreans  adopted  a  list 
of  ten  pairs,  1,  Limit  and  Unlimited ;  2,  Odd  and  Even ; 
3.  One  and  Many ;  4.  Eight  and  Left ;  5,  Male  and  Female ; 
6.  Best  and  Motion ;  7,  Straight  and  Curve ;  8,  Light  and 
Darkness ;  9,  Good  and  Evil ;  10.  Square  and  Oblong.*    Of 


alwftjt  ft  law  capable  of  being  ax- 
fimiM  bf  aritiimetie  oi  gtjometf)', 
wMeb  comiotits  sucl*  pUenomeUft  as 
hftTQi  a  phjelctil  depenunmco  on  Bach 
otiier,*'  But  thia  eaemii  to  be  ianof^y 
Ilia  ISmdftmfflitftI  conceptioD  of  tbc 
Tfl^mffoeeam :  or  TUtLer  a  part  of 
thcif  fundamexital  ooncoptioui  for 
Ihej  also  ciriTiaiden?!d  their  numbers  8«t 
•lOtiTft  fbcoes  bringinfc  auch  law  mto 
f««li1j.  To  iUustruk]  tlie  dijteimina^ 
ticm  of  fh€  PfUiogorcaua  to  moke  up 
thje  number  of  Ten  celestial  bodiGSi  I 
tiiuiiCTibe  another  paaaage  nt>m  Pkj* 
&ir  (p.  98).  Hu^g«n«  hftTing  die^ 
ix>Yemi  one  aatenite  of  SatTOn,  "  be- 
Uered  thai  there  wem  no  more,  imd  that 
the  nambef  of  the  plmieto  wa«  now 
GoiDpletev  Tbe  planets,  primary  and 
teexmdaij,  thus  made  np  twelve— the 
d^nbl^  of  mx,  the  drst  of  the  perfect 

«  Ariftot  IN  C<Blo.  ii  0;  PUny, 
H.K.  if.  2a. 

See  the  Fytiuc^rean  ^item  fuUy 
a&t  forth   by  Zdler,  Oeschicht.  dm 


PhiJoBoph,,    vol.    i.    p.    302-310,    od- 
2iid, 

*  Aristot.  Metaphys,  r,  2,  p.  I  (MM, 
b,  30.      ri  8*  &yra  icdi  t^v  aiftriav  &fta~ 

trjryKtiirBai. 

'  Aiihtot,  Motapbyi.  A.  5,  p.  9S6, 
a.  22.  He  gnca  on  to  my  that  ALe- 
miwn,  a  aenii-PytUagoreftn  and  a 
younger  contenvptJinry  of  Pjtbugoma 
hiioself,  while  agreeing  in  the  gi^Dtml 
principle  that  "hmntm  rifikirs  were 
generally  in  pairs,"  (8^  tlvat  rk  wohKit. 
T^¥  diy$pvwivmv),  laid  down  pfliid  of 
fundiunental  wntmriea  at  random  (tAi 
ivam6np'a^  tAs  rvx^^^^t) — bliickand 
whito,  aweefc  and  bitter,  good  and  otQ, 
great  and  little.  All  that  you  can  ex* 
tract  £n>m  thcflo  philoeophere  is  (con- 
tinuea  Arifitotle)  the  gmeial  a^ona, 
that  "cootraries  are  tho  principia  of 
exi^ng  tbingjj/*     ^i  rinii^io  itpxtd 

ThiB  axiom  ia  to  be  noted  as  occupy- 
ing a  great  place  ta  the  minfk  of  tlie 
GFeek  philoeophera. 
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these  tan  pairs,  five  belong  to  aritlimetic  or  to  geometry,  one 
to  meclianics,  one  to  physics,  and  three  to  anthropology  or 
ethics.  Good  and  Evil,  Regiilarity  and  Irregularity,  were 
recognised  as  alike  primordial  and  indestructiWe*^ 

The  arithmetical  and  geometrical  view  of  nature,  to  which 
such  exclusive  supremacy  is  here  given  by  the  Pythagoreans, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Grecian  philosophy* 
They  were  the  earliest  cultivators  of  mathematical  science," 
and  are  to  bo  recognised  as  having  jiaved  the  way  for  Euclid 
and  ArchimedeSj  notwithstauding  the  symbolical  and  mysti- 
cal fancies  with  which  they  so  lai^ely  perverted  what  are  now 
regarded  as  the  clearest  and  most  rigorous  processes  of  tlie 
human  intellect*  The  important  theorem  which  forms  the 
forty- seventh  Proposition  of  ETiclid*e  first  book,  is  afifirraed  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Pythagoras  himself :  but  how  much 
progress  was  made  ijy  him  and  his  followers  in  the  legitimate 
province  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  as  well  as  in  the  appli- 
cations of  these  sciences  to  harmonics/  wliich  they  seem  to 
have  diligently  cultivated ^  we  have  not  sufficient  information 
to  determine  with  certainty. 

Contemporary  with  Pythagoras,  and  like  him  an  emigrant 
from  Ionia  to  ItaJy^  was  Xenophanes  of  Kolophon, 
ic]«ophT—  He  settlcil  at  the  Phoksean  colony  of  Elea,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Poseidonia  ■  Ins  me  was  very  long,  out  his 
period  of  eminence  apj^ears  to  biJong  (as  far  as  we  can  make 
out  amidst  conflicting  testimony)  to  the  last  thirty  years  of 
the  sixth  century  B*a  (530-500  b,c).  He  was  thus  contem- 
porary with  Anaximander  and  AnasimeneSj  m  well  as  with 
Pythagoras,  the  last  of  whom  he  may  liave  personiilly  known.** 
He  comiwsed,  and  recited  in  person,  poems — epic,  elegiac, 
and  iambic — of  which  a  very  few  fragments  remain. 

*  Gonccnimg  tlio  Pjihiigoreaji  doc- 
tnnefl  on  Haminnics*  see  BoeekhB 
Philolflus,  p.  60-84 »  ^ith  Mb  copious 

'  anii  learned  Gomments. 

I  ^  Karetoii.  Xonophanis  Frngm.*  a. 
4,  p.  %  10. 


T  Tbeopbraat.  Metaphyi*  9.  Pro- 
hMj  the  reoogmdon  of  one  domijiEiiit 
nntifixe^is^ — Ti  *"Ev — ^  AfJpiffrof  Auas-^ 
is  the  fono  given  by  Pluto  to  tlio 
Pythagorean  dric trine,  Eudonia  {m 
SimpJiiiTiff  ad  Aristot  PhyBic,  fol.  39) 
seeoQfl  to  blend  the  two  together. 

»  Aristot.  Metaph.  A*  5,  p.  985,  h. 
23 H.      dJ    TlttBarfQptlm    ruif    fioQfifidTietv 
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Xenophanes  takes  his  poiDt  of  departure,  not  from  Thales 
or  Ajiaximander,  bot  from  the  same  ancient  the-  Hu<jrtwirei 
ogonies  which  they  had  forsaken.  But  he  follows  ^^J^ri^ 
m  very  different  road  The  most  prominent  fea-  S^uJ™ 
ttir^  in  his  poems  (so  far  as  they  remain),  is  the  ^'***' 
directness  and  asperity  with  which  he  attacks  the  received 
opinions  respecting  the  Grods — and  the  poets  Hesiod  and 
Horner^  the  popular  exponents  of  those  opinions,  Xeno- 
pbancs  not  only  condemns  these  poets  for  having  ascribed  to 
the  Gods  discreditable  exploits,  but  even  calls  in  question 
the  existence  of  the  Gods,  and  ridicules  the  anthropomorphic 
conception  which  pervaded  the  Hellenic  faith,  "  If  horses  or 
lions  C50nld  paint,  they  would  delineate  their  Gods  in  form 
like  themselves.  The  Ethiopians  conceive  their  Gods  as 
lilack,  the  Thracians  conceive  theirs  as  fair  and  with  reddish 
hair/"  Dissatisfied  with  much  of  the  customary  worship 
and  feetivalsj  Xenophanes  repudiated  divination  altogether, 
and  condemned  tlie  extravagant  respect  shown  to  \ictora  in 
Olympic  contests,^  not  less  than  the  lugubrious  ceremonies  in 
honom:'  of  Leukothea,  He  discountenanced  all  TJieogony,  or 
assertion  of  the  birth  of  GtMis,  as  impious,  and  as  inconsistent 
with  the  prominent  attribute  of  immortality  ascribed  to 
them/  He  maintained  that  there  was  but  one  God,  identical 
with  J  or  a  personification  of  the  whole  Uranus.  **  The  whole 
Ko^mos,  or  the  whole  God,  sees,  hears,  and  thinks."  The 
divine  nature  (he  said)  did  not  admit  of  the  conception  of 
aeparate  persons  one  governing  the  other,  or  of  want  and 
imperfection  in  any  way/ 

Though  Xenophanes  thuB  appears  (like  Pythagoras)  mainly 

as  a  religions  dogmatist,  yet  theogony  and  cosmo-  nn  doctrine  or 

igony   were  so  intimately  counecte4  iu  the  sixth  ^i*^^^ 

|©enturj*  B,c.,  that  he  at  the  same  time  struck  out  a  k^uTS^km 

lew  phtlogopliica.1  theory.     His  negation  of  theo-  — *E™,lini».. 

,      '  J     .  j*  «  Kcii-Ejii  In* 

gony  w^as  tantamount  to  a  negation  oi  cosmogony,  (uimtuibifl. 
■  XewofuhsniflFrflgni.  5-6-7p.  41  acq»  I  85,  ed*  Karsten  :   Aristotel,  Ehetorie, 


«d.Kaiwl^;  Ckmen^  Alexandf.  Strom 
¥,pi60lT  Tii  p.  711, 

•  Xeooph&n.  Fmgnu  13,  p.  63,  ed, 
Kai^bem  ;  Cicero  Divinnt.  i,  3, 

■  XcfDoph&ms    Frngooent,  S4-35,  p, 

TOL.  I, 


ii.  2B ;  Met^phja.  I  5,  p.  986»  b.  19. 
'  Xeno^ih.  Fmg.  1*2»  p.  35. 

OSAQ?    Op^w  O^J^OT  Ai    *'CnT.  O'^XoC   &€   T*  MOW*,. 

PlutttTcU  ap,  EtiBebitim»  Pr»p,Eirwig. 
C 
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Chap.  L 


In  mibstitntiBg  one  God  for  many,  he  eet  afflde  all  distinct 
agencies  in  the  universe,  to  recognise  only  one  agent,  single, 
all-pervading,  indivisibla  He  repudiated  all  genesis  of  new 
reality,  all  actual  existence  of  parts,  succesaion,  change,  be- 
ginning, end,  etc,  in  reference  to  the  tmiTerse  as  well  as  in 
reference  to  God,  **  Wherever  I  turned  my  mind  (he  ex- 
claimed) eveiything  resolved  itself  into  One  and  the  same : 
all  things  existing  came  back  always  and  everywhere  into 
one  similar  and  pennanent  nature/*  ^  The  fundamental  tenet 
of  Xenoplianes  was  partly  religious,  partly  philosophical. 
Pantheism,  or  Fan-kosmism :  looking  upon  the  universe  m 
one  real  aU-comprehensive  Ens,  which  he  would  not  call 
either  finite  or  infinite,  either  in  motion  or  at  rest.^  Non- 
Ens  he  proBonnced  to  be  an  absurdity — an  inadmissible  and 
unmeaning  phrase* 

It  was  thus  from  Xenophanes  that  the  doctrine  of  Pan- 
soepUd«Bn>f  koemism  first  obtained  introduction  into  Greek 
^^SSpS"  ptiilosophy,  recognising  nothing  real  except  the 
M  bSwJES^  universe  as  an  indivisible  and  unchangeable  whole- 
*''^"  Such  a  creed  was  altogether  at  variance  with  com- 

mon perception,  which  apprehends  the  universe  as  a  plurality 
of  substances,  distinguishable,  divisible,  changeable,  &c.  And 
Xenophanes  could  not  represent  his  One  and  AH,  which  ex- 
cluded all  change,  to  be  the  substratum  out  of  which  pheno- 
menal variety  was  generated — as  Water,  Air,  the  Infinite, 
had  been  represented  by  the  Ionic  philosophers*  The  sense 
of  this  eontmdiction,  without  fcnowiDg  how  to  resdye  it* 
appears  to  have  occasioned  the  mournful  complaints  of  irre* 
mediable  doubt  and  uncertainty,  preserved  as  fragments  from 
hig  poems.  "  No  man  (he  exclaims)  knows  clearly  about  the 
Gods  or  the  universe :  even  if  he  speak  what  is  perfectly  true, 

It  is  fair  to  pmsume  ^at  \hem  lin^fl 
are  a  rcprodtietioo  of  tbo  ecntutients  iA 
XeaophftDos,  if  uot  a  Utuml  ttauacsript 
of  Lib  wokU, 

^  Theopbrnstitta  ap.  Biispllciam  in 
Arifltote],  PliyniP.  f,  6,  KurateD.  p.  106; 
Amtot  Mcftaphys,  A.  5.  Etpo^a^t 
Ai*i  here  appears  to  be  more  ctm-  i  **  irp^&i  rovrwy  ivi&m^  A  y^p  Uafi/kt- 
vonietilly  oonslnietl  witli  lffraQ\  not  *'*®1*  rovrov  XfytTm  ^a#frT^j,--*if  rhr 
(fU  Eareteti  Goastruee  it,  p.  118)  with  I  ^^^*'   pS^tfav   iTPj9^^^aj  rh   tr    ilwtd 


t  Timon,  fmgment  of  the  8UU  ap. 
Sext.  Empiric*  Hypot,  Pyrrh.  j,  33, 
soA.  224. 

iwnj  y^p  *tii¥  v6t:ty  tipvavuiiLi^ 
ftUj. 
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he  Umself  does  not  know  it  to  be  true:  all  h  matter  of 
opimon/'  * 

Nevertheless  while  denying  all  real  variety  or  division  in 
the  nniverse,  Xeoopbanes  did  not  deny  the  variety  of  human 
perceptions  and  beliefs-  But  he  allosved  them  as  facts  be- 
longing to  man,  not  to  the  universe — as  subjective  or  relative^ 
tkot  as  objective  or  absolute.  He  even  promulgated  opimona 
of  his  own  respecting  many  of  the  physical  and  cosmological 
gabjects  treated  by  tlie  Ionic  philosophers. 

Without  attempting  to  define  the  figure  of  the  Earth,  he 
considered  it  to  be  of  vast  extent^  and  of  infinite 
depth ;  *  iuclnding,  in  its  interior  cavities^  prodigi-  Srefo?^' 
0U8  reservoirs  both  of  fire  and  water^    He  thought  2^ro,5Ji^ 
that  it  had  at  one  time  been  covered  with  water,  m 
proof  of  which  he  noticed  the  numerous  shells  found  inland 
and  on  mountain  topst,  togetlier  with  the  prints  of  various  fish 
which  he  had  observed  in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse,  in  the 
inland  of  Paros,  and  elsewhere.     From  these  facts  he  inferred 
that  the  earth  had  once  been  covered  with  water,  and  even 
that  it  would  again  be  so  covered  at  some  future  time,  to  the 
destruction  of  animal  and  human  life,*     He  supposed  that  the 
sun  J  moon,  and  stars  were  condensations  of  vapotU's  exhaled 
from  the  Earth,  collected  into  clouds,  and  alternately  inflamed 
and  extinguished."* 


iw   Hk  fUv  €^v  iroi^^f  wrtK  i^rifp  y^wr* 


I 


wi  yi^  leak  n  ftrnXitrra  nx'^  TtnAwrpL^tti^ 


GxaptSB  tli«  extract  ^m  the  Silli 
flf  T^om  in  SeKina  Empiricus— Pyr- 
HioiL  HTpoi  i  ^4:  ftud  the  same  au- 
ItMr,  mdr.  Mmtheamt  vil  iS-52. 

1  X«»oclwn.  WmgBL  p.  17^,  ed.  K&r- 
i;   AcSuEes    Tfttiufl,  EltFarYvyT}    in 
PhJ^AOL  p.  1S8»  tA   If  sit  w  8*  4s 

inferettoe  from  IIjg  &lit»Ua  and 
lb  of  flsbeff  w  Tof7  remirlcAble  for 


so  early  a  period-  Omnpdi*  Herodotus 
[ii,  12  j,  whtj  noticefl  the  fact,ftud  dmwa 
tbe  flaiii«  inference^  na  to  Lo'Wcr  Egypt : 
deo  FluUircb  De  Isid.  et  Osirid.  a  40, 
p.  367  i  and  Stral:M>,  i.  p.  49-5t),  from 
whom  wo  leani  that  the  Lydian  bis- 
toriflji  Xanibus  had  made  the  li&e  ob- 
^erratiot],  uud  &ldo  tlae  liJie  inferenoe, 
for  himself.  Stratnis  of  LftKJpaakns, 
ErabiiatliCDes*  and  Strtibo  himself,  aj** 
proved  what  Xflnthus  said. 

"  Xotiopbanea  Frog.  p.  161  ee^-  ed, 
Kflretciti, 

Compare  LucretiUB,  t.  458. 

•*  per  ram  fotTimlna  (JBtias 
rartobas  ipniiDpeii*  prtmnj  w  stuitialt  m\h*x 
IgDRiis  et  oiLiltJ^b  K^um  levii?  ab^tutit  Ignf*  — 
8lc  ipitui'  turn  M  lev[j  wt  difTusiUa  Oith^T 
6>rpcire  €oticr«to  cJrcmadiilufl  audlque^  »*r- 

Hoot  exordia  sunt  »lii  luniBqiie  teen  it 
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» 


tive,  consistetl  bH  that  Parmenidee  called  Trutli>  Every- 
thing  else  belonged  to  the  region  of  Opinion,  which  H*rKOfitiiMi 
embmced  all  that  was  phenomenaL  rt^lative,  aud  opdihm*  pjie- 
trausieBt:  all  that  inTolved  a  reference  to  mans  »t.uuvi?. 
senses^  appreheni^ionj  and  appreciation,  all  the  in-  *^* 
definite  diversity  of  observed  facts  and  inferences.  Plurality^ 
iuooemon,  change,  motion^  generation,  destruction,  division 
of  parts,  &C.J  belonged  to  this  category,  Parmenidos  did  not 
deny  that  he  and  other  men  had  perceptions  and  beliefs  cor- 
responding to  these  terms,  but  he  denied  their  applicatfon  to 
the  Ens  or  the  self-existent.  We  are  conscious  of  succession^ 
but  the  self-existent  has  no  succcsaion :  we  pei"ceive  change 
of  colour  and  other  sensible  qualities,  and  change  of  place  or 
motion,  but  Ens  neither  changes  nor  moves.  We  talk  of 
things  generated  or  degtniyed — tilings  coming  into  being  or 
going  out  of  being — but  this  plirase  can  have  no  application 
to  the  self-existent  En^,  which  is  always  and  cannot  properly 
be  called  either  past  or  future.*  Nothing  is  really  generated 
or  destroyed,  but  only  in  appearaoce  to  us,  or  relatively  to 
our  apprehension,*  In  like  manner  wo  perceive  plurality  of 
objects,  and  divide  objects  into  partes.  But  Ens  is  essentially 
One,  and  cannot  be  divided .""  Though  you  may  divide  a  piece 
of  matter,  you  cannot  divide  the  extension  of  which  that 
matter  forms  part:  you  cannot  (to  use  the  expression  of 
Hobbes*)  pull  asunder  the  first  mile  from  the  second,  or  the 


I 


•  Piirtiienid.  Fr.  v.  97* 


tllHf 


'  mJOkMVWMjf^  Sm^  ti  x^fM  itaJuBf¥  Afitti- 


9filOt* 

*  Aratotel.  Dti  CkDk>,  ill.  1.    Of  ^h 


Anatotei  Metaphya.  A.  5,  p.  986  b.  29, 
with  the  6ohoIm,  and  Phjdc  t  2,  S» 
Sunplikiiia  Gomm.  lei  Fbjdc.  Ariatot. 
■■  apud  Tenacmann  OfcflchichU3  der  Plii- 
lo«.  b,  ]>  &  4t  TfoL  i.  p.  170)  wd$*Ta  ydp 
tpTjiTt  (llapftfri^Yitj  Ta  ZJyrat  xa&h  ovra, 
Ir  itfrh.  Thifl  ctiapter^  in  which 
TcuDeinaim  givt^  an  Bcctjimt  of  tlio 
Eleatic  philoAophy,  ftppaars  to  mo  oae 
of  the  best  and  mcMil  in,»truciive  io  hii 
work» 

»  **  To  make  porta,— or  to  port  or 
diyiile»  Spac«  or  Timet — i^  nothing 
elase  bnt  to  conmder  one  and  atiotlier 
within  iUo  Mine :  00  thai  if  an^  tnan 
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first  lionr  fk^m  the  second.  The  mileetone,  or  the  strikiiig  of 
the  clock,  serve  as  marks  to  asdEFt  yoii  in  making  a  menta! 
division,  fuad  In  considering  or  deembing  one  bour  and  one 
mil©  apirt  from  the  next,  Tbia,  howerer,  ia  your  own  m^ 
relativa  to  yourself:  there  is  no  real  diTision  of  extensios 
into  mile§,  or  of  duration  into  hours.  You  may  consider  the 
iatne  space  or  time  as  one  or  as  many,  according  to  your  oon- 
venionce :  as  one  hour  or  as  sixty  minutes,  aa  one  mile  or 
eight  furlongs.  But  all  this  is  a  process  of  your  own  mind 
and  thoughts;  another  man  may  divide  the  same  total  in  a 
way  different  from  you.  Your  division  noway  modifies  the 
raality  without  you,  whatever  that  may  l>e— the  Extended  and 
Kiuluring  Ens — which  remains  still  a  continuoua  OnOt  nndi*^^^ 
vidtxl  and  unchanged,  ^B 

The  Ens  of  Parmenides  thus  coincided  mainly  with  that 
riTWiiidiin  wbi*-'^  (since  Kant)  has  been  called  the  Noumenon 
£^i^^.  — (ho  Thing  in  itself — the  Absolute :  or  rather 
H^^^Shi^  with  that  wldch,  by  a  &^qn@nt  illudon,  passes  for 
*'*^^*  the  Absolute — ^no  notice  being  taken  of  the  cogitatit 
and  believing  mind,  as  if  cogitation  and  belief,  cogU^a  and 
m'^ikm^  would  be  had  without  it  By  Ens  was  understood 
tl^  rdmnant  in  his  mmd,  after  leaving  out  all  that  abstract  J 
lion,  as  far  ii^  it  had  then  been  carried,  could  leave  out.  It ' 
wod  the  minimuin  Indispensable  to  the  continuance  of 
thought ;  you  cannot  think  (Parmenides  says)  without  think- 


dlvklo  npiiou  OP  tlin«,  the  diverse  isvn- 
Ottptlund  1^^  l""i  nru  mon\  by  oiio,  tJi&n 
llie  p»rtfl  virlikh  bit  tmkei.  For  \\\a 
ftttt  oonception  i«  of  tliot  wbic-U  m  to 
b#  diYM«d— Hlfill,  of  iHnne  }mti  of  tl^ 
itui  Mgfdn  ol  tome  oUi&r  iiart  of  it  i 
fiiid  INI  for  wards,  a*  long  aa  lie  goei  in 
aividi[)g,  Bat  it  L«  to  be  xmisSu  that 
ben^  by  4iWtftc»v  I  do  not  nieun  the 
•irfciflTii;  or  fmUhig  s«uitder  of  oii« 
9pPim  or  timn  ft-oiTi  finnther  (for  doea 
ixM^  \u\in  tliiiik  nml.  e>iio  bemiiipUero 
iniiy  bcT  m  [nirtih  <l  truiii  the  otiier  h^m* 
npbi^rt^i  or  tliiit  first  bour  from  th@  fl^ 
t^tiudl),  bat  {iiverfttjf  of  conm'deraii^m: 
m  tlkat  diridinti  i«  not  uuido  bj  the  opo- 
imlion  of  tht*  haod^  but  of  tlie  mittcL" 
— Hobbes,  Fir»t  Groiiudfl  of  FliUotopby* 


almpL  Txi.  5,  toU  i.  p,  96.  o4  Mobsworth. 

"  ExpAti»oa  AUfi  dumtion  baro  tbia 
&rtb<?r  Agreemetit  ttmt  though  thi3j 
Are  ba4li  ixmsidered  hj  n^  aa  having 
puH  7^  tbeir  pttrts  nm  not  aepar»hlfi 
cme  mm  tano/^MSt  not  even  iu  tlu^o^ht; 
^oa^  tkd  pmifl  of  bodies  from  irbich 
ve  we  our  mGBimro  of  tb^  oae-^iUM] 
tho  parts  of  motion,  from  vbicb  we 
tako  the  mooauro  of  th«  other— ^nmj 
be  interrupted  or  sepomt«d,'* — ^Lo^^ke, 
Eassy  on  ibe  Human  TJnderetaDdiii^ 
bookii,  cfa,  15,  &  U. 

In  the  PUtoDic  Panneuidc^,  p,  157, 
we  find  the  remarkable  conception  of 
what  be  oalla  th  ilai^pv^^t  At#»J$  tt* 
futnw — ft  ht&ik  in  tlif  continuity  of 
duration )  an  lextn^t^mporal  tBomcnt. 
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ing  of  Sometliing,  and  that  Something  Extejided  and  Endur- 
ing, Tliough  he  and  others  talk  of  this  Something  as  an 
Absolute  (».<?*  apart  from  or  independent  of  his  own  thinking 
tmod),  yet  he  also  uses  Bome  jnster  language  (to  yap  aura 
¥o€ip  €<mv  re  teal  etvai)^  showing  that  it  is  really  relative : 
that  if  the  Cogitons  implies  a  Cogitatum,  the  Cogitatnm  also 
impUes  no  less  its  correlative  Cogitana :  and  that  though  we 
niay  divide  the  two  in  words,  we  cannot  divide  them  in  fact. 
It  is  to  ]>e  remarked  that  Parmenided  distinguishes  the 
Enduring  or  Continuous  from  the  Transient  or  Successive, 
Duration  from  Succession  (both  of  which  are  included  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Time),  and  that  he  considers  Duration 
alone  as  belonging  to  Ens  or  the  Abisolute— to  the  region  of 
Truth — setting  it  in  opi>osition  or  antithesis  to  Succession^ 
which  he  treats  as  relative  and  phenomenal*  We  have  thus 
(with  the  Eleates)  the  first  appearance  of  Ontology,  the 
gciesioe  of  Being  or  Ens,  in  Grecian  philosophy.  Ens  is 
eyerytliing,  and  everything  is  Ens.  In  the  view  of  Parme- 
nidesy  Ontology  is  not  merely  narrow,  but  incapable  of  eu- 
largement  or  application ;  we  sliall  find  Plato  and  others 
trying  to  expand  it  into  numerous  iinj>oamg  generalities/ 

Apart  from  ODtology,  Parmenides  reckons  all  as  belonging 
to  human  opinions*     These  were  derived  from  the 
obseiFvations  of  sense  (wliich  he  especiaQy  excludes  pi»fdomeiio- 
from  Ontolog)^)  with  the  comparisons,   inferences,  tiv*»iid 
hypotheses,  &c.*  founded  thereupon :  the  phenomena 
of  Nature  generally**    He  does  not  attempt  (as  Plato  and 
Aristotle  do  after  him)  to  make  Ontology  serve  as  a  principle 
or  beginning  for  anjihing  beyond  itself,*  or  as  a  premiss 


T  Leibnitz  saj^s,  R^'poimo  ^  M. 
Fonche^  p.  117|  etL  Ejrdmftmi,  **  Oom- 
tneut  Bcit^it  il  poaidble  qu'ftiieuiie  chom 


merelj  ttLe  data  of  M^sSt  but  al&o  the 
comparlaofia,  genei&lisatiQiUi  and  no- 
tions, derived  ftrom  bchk, 

Ao^affrhv  et  raiirhv  vocantnr  duo 


n'aToit  V^xistettc^  ?  Maia  bieTi  au  cod- ,  j^enem  mtei"  sti  diverisa,  quorum  ftl- 
itaire  ne  pcmrmit  on  ptis  dire  iiv«;C  '  terura  coTupleetitur  res  extemafl  et 
benucoup  plus  de  miEon,  qu'il  ti>  ft  fitixas,  mMoumqim  ^uotf  &^  Mm  dttcuniinr 
qm  lui  qui  exitile  T^nti^bkiDeut,  l«0  —  alteram  m  »fewim«  0t  ^  conspeetu 
Htee  ptuiicidieiv  n'ayfuit  Hirn  de  pei>  njuiotoa/'  &o.  ^*iiTm.  Fnigm,  p.  149). 
nj»Qent?  Semper  gen  emu  to*  c4  nuq*  ■  Slai^fteb  (Ldirbueh  dtr  Gescb. 
qwBOa  smii"  Pkiloe.  b,  7h  aoL  3),  after  pointLpg^  out 

'  KftHsteu  obeervcfl  tliat  the  Farme-    the  rode   pbJlo^pbtcftJ   ©iprefiMou  of 
uideBn  ti^iou  of  opiuiou  compriacd  irnt  !  tbe  Parm^iudeaii  irt^raea,  hsa  tiame  just 
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from  which  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  to  be  deduced  He 
treats  the  two^ — Ontology  and  Phenomenology,  to  employ  an 
Hegelian  word — m  mdically  disparate,  and  incapable  of  any 
legitimate  nnlon.  Ens  was  essentially  one  and  endiu-ing: 
Nature  was  essentially  mnltiform,  succesaiTej  ever  changing 
and  moving  relative  to  the  observer,  and  different  to  observers 
at  different  times  and  places,  Parmenides  approached  the 
study  of  Nature  from  its  own  starting-point,  the  same  as  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Ionic  pliilosopliers — the  dat«  of  sense,  or 
certain  agencies  selected  among  them,  and  vaguely  applied 
to  explain  the  resl  Here  he  felt  that  he  relinquished  the 
full  conviction,  inseparable  from  Ins  intellectual  couaeionsness, 
with  whicli  he  announced  his  few  absolute  trutlis  respecting 
Ens  and  Non-Ens,  and  that  he  entered  upon  a  process  of 
mingled  observation  and  conjecture,  where  there  was  great 
room  for  diversity  of  views  between  man  and  man. 

Yet  though  thus  passing  from  Truth  to  Opinions,  from 
full  certainty  to  comparative  and  irremediable  uncertainty,** 


remarkd  upou   Ibe  double   aspect  of . 
pbilni^phy  &a  thc<rG  pruclatiuod,  and  i 
upon  tlie  recognition  by  Punuenidea  uf  ' 
that  which  ho  caUa  the  "  iU<jgitinmte*' 
vein  of  entjuiry  along  with  the  *'  legi- 
timate." 

"  Learn  from  me  (saya  Pannenidefl) 
the  o|ii&!oiia  of  niortiildt  broagbt  to 
jam  mm  in  the  dtMscitfiil  anuugtuoecLt 
©r  my  words.  This  U  not  philosophy 
(lilnrWch  says):  it  in  Physica.  W© 
rt'eo^^niae  in  miHiurn  timeis  two  per- 
fectly distinct  wviya  of  eonUmiplating 
Nature  :  tbo  philosophical  und  the  phy- 
fiicftL  Of  theae  tWo»  the  ijioeoml  dwells 
in  plnmlityt  tlie  first  in  unity :  the 
iir»t  teiiehi^a  everj'tbing  ojj  inlkllible 
truth,  the  iieeoDd  as  multiplicity  of 
dtfft-'rtnt  opinions*  Wt3  ought  not  to 
ask  why  Far  men  idea*  while  recognising 
the  fiLibbility  of  i\ih  i«cond  roa^l  of 
enquiry (  ncvertJielea^  undertook  to 
march  in  it,— ony  moro  than  wa  can 
aak.  Why  does  nut  modem  piiDosopby 
render  physics  itmRTflnouH  ?" 

Tlie  oh«(irvatiim  of  MarlHirb  is  jnet 
and  impt>rtarit,  that  the  line  uf  re^canii 
— wlijob  l*amijeoidqg  treab-d  ii^  illegi- 
timftte  and  deodtfal,  but  whieb  be 
noTCrthelcjas  euterod  upon— ii*  thu  ivna- 
Ingmi  of  modtjm  Phywra.    Parmenidea 


(he  tayi)  indicated  moa^t  truly  the  con- 
traat  and  divergence  between  Ontology 
and  Pliysies ;  out  be  ought  to  have 
g^ne  Cirther,  and  shown  how  they 
could  be  recondlcd  and  brougbt  into 
bannony.  Thk  [Marbacih  affirma)  wai 
not  ev^iu  attempted^  muoh  lm&  achiered, 
by  Parmenidus ;  but  it  ww  Aft^'waids 
attemptf^d  by  Plato*  aud  aduered  by 
Aristotla, 

Morbach  la  right  lu  ^yiug  ^nt  the 
reconciliatiou  wiia  atienipted  by  Plato; 
but  bd  m  not  right  (t  tliink)  in  faying 
that  it  wiiH  acMevca  by  Arisftotle — nor 
by  any  one  since  Arittlotle.  It  i«  the 
merit  of  Pamionidct  to  have  brougbt 
out  the  two  iwinta  of  view  aa  mdically 
distinct*  nnd  to  have  men  that  m 
phenomenal  world,  if  ^jtpJiiinfMl  at  all 
must  be  eitplaintHi  upon  gi?neTal  prin- 
ciples of  its  own*  mUed  out  of  lis  own 
data  of  facts— not  by  lueuna  of  an  il- 
lujBoiy  Abft>luto  and  Beal.  The  gubuo- 
qiient  pbiloaopheriR,  in  bo  far  as  they 
bid  ana  slim^  oyer  ibis  distineiion, 
appt^r  to  tno  to  have  receded  rather 
than  advanc(K). 

^  Parmen.  Fr.  y.  109» 
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Pannenides  does  not  consider  all  opinions  as  equally  true  or 
equally  nntrue.    He  announces  an  opinion  of  his  p^nnenito 
own — what  he  thiuks  most  prohable  or  least  iinpro-  JJ^^  ™ 
hMe — respecting  the  structure  and  constitution  of  SJ'*p^^" 
the  Eosmos^  and  he  announces  it  without  the  least  pllilfjmenij 
reference  to  his  own  doctrines  about  Ens.      He  ^^CjHp 
pfomises  information  regpeeting  Earth,  Water,  Air,  llSJljS'onac.i 
and   the   heavenly  bodies,    how    they   work^   and  ^*'*^^^- 
Iiow  they  came  to  be  what  they  are-*     He  recognises  two 
elementary  priociples  or  beginnings,  one  contrary  to  the 
other,  but  both  of  them  positive — Light,  comprehending  the 
Hot,  the  Light,  aud  the  Hare — Darkness,  comprehendiug  the 
CWd,  the  Hea\y,  and  the  Denae.*^     These  two  elements,  each 
endued  with  active  and  vital  properties,  were  brought  into 
junction  and  commixture  by  the  influence  of  a  Den  Genitalis 
analogous  to  Aphrodite,*'  with  her  first-bom  sou  Eros^  a  per- 
sonage borrowed  from  the  Hesiodic  Theogouy-     From  hence 
sprang  the  other  active  forces  of  nature^  personified  under 


*  Pftnn,  Fug*  w.  1S3-HK 

^  Arirtotk  (MetftphyB.  A,  5.  p,  9ST, 
a.  1)  rapresents  Paniietiide*  aa  aiaimi- 
iftting  ime  of  hm  phenomenal  prim^iplos 
(Hc»ti  to  En«i.  and  tb€  other  (Coldj  to 
NoO'KiM.  Tliere  U.  Hfitliing  in  tiie 
fre^ititta  of  Pannenidea  to  juatif j  tliis 
Mippoaed  annJogy.  Heat  M  treU  m 
Cold  beloDgB  to  Non-Etiij  sot  to  Eiii, 
in  ths  Fftrmcnldeun  dodHnet  Hofe* 
oret  Gold  or  Denae  is  juat  im  much  a 
podtiTe  prindplij  ui  Hot  or  KartJ*  ui 
the  view  of  ParmeTijdi*s :  it  J*  the 
fLjiiBle  to  the  male  iParm-  Fm^u. 
T.  129 ;  oom^  Kiu^tei^  p  270).  Ari- 
iiotle  Gme^wm  Ontokigy  tm  a  itib- 
dntttm  for  Phenomenoloi^  ^  and  hta 
^fl^Oiiiifl  on  Parmeuidus  irnpl j  («fTO* 
tMOUitl'  in  jnv  judgment)  thit  Bi^ 
mcokk^  tjid  tnt^  iame.  Tlie  ii^marks 
wblch  Briio^er  makes  both  on  An- 
^UAlvt'm  eriiicism  and  on  tho  Eleatte 
ductrisitt  ftf^  tn  the  main  just,  ibough 
the  LuiTOHF^  ^  i^^t  T«Ty  ^uitj^blLs 

Bi^k&er,  UisL   Phikw^pli,    fwrt    iL 

Bb   IL  du  si  p^  1153,  aDoiit  X^no- 

|A*"—  :— '**  Kx  lis   eoim*  quae  npud 

Allitottl0iii  €rx  cjng  luoiile  eojittii  ta^ 

djipftfwntur,  patut  Xenophiuii^m 

aJiam  quam  qtme  in 


I 
I 


liolioDem 
pli]niteiB  obtSBet,  mbi   conct^piAn ;   et 
ad  vemm  motunit  progreeoum  &  noa- 


ent«  ad  etia  tjoaqvui  exustcntiam  requi- 
sirii^e.  Quo  WBtma.  natioiiis  hujua 
semel  admiaao,  tcqnebattir  (cum  ilind 
impOHhibila  dt,  ut  en  tiihilo  fiat  aU^ 
quid)  univerflnm  caae  immobiio — adeo- 
qno  ct  partes  ejuA  con  Jta  moveri,  nt 
ex  fltatn  DihiU  piooederent  ad  stuhim 
esbteatin.  Quion«  admisds,  de  renim 
tamen  mnlatiombus  dlaserere  poterat, 
qima  non  altemtioDe^  gf^nemtionee,  et 
i^itincliouca,  remm  nftturulium,  sed 
nirdiGrationce,  ease  putubut :  hoc  no- 
mine indignoji,  eo  quod  rerum  unlvem 
natuTu  mmpcT  lumiutitbiliB  manerp^ 
w^lio^ue  materira  ffiternmn  fluently 
parttoulaa  vario  inter  ee  modLfiearentiir« 
H^  i&tione  a  EleaAieov  priores  expli^ 
cemuB  de  mota  diaieiviiteai,  lattopem 
fhcQe  dabimua,  qui  de  rebus  f^jousii 
diaserere  et  pljenomfiOA  naliiialiii  ex- 
plieare,  esiLvA  isti  hTpo^en,  potiteiint 
Quod  tamfn  de  ib  negftt  Amtutelea, 

mmm  titemtfiertm:  ui  more  sno,  Ele- 
fllico  iFfitemate  eofnspto^  eo  vehemen* 
,  tiLu^  iUiid  pramafei" 

«  Btumemdcs,  ap.  Bimplik.  ad  An* 
sioL  Fhy«ie.  fel.  9  a. 


Rilt^iTcb.  Amalor,  13. 
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vstwoi  mmm^  mid  Uie  T&rioiis  oot^eentric  cifcles  or  ^heres 
of  Urn  Kimntm     Of  thorn  qphens^  tlie  outermoet  was  a  ©olid 
«all  rf  fce^-"  Iwfmrtm  miui  maadi "" — next  mider  thii 
the  -Htlier,  iliukibMud  into  se^retml  ciides  of  fij^  imequaUy 
bq^  azMl  pun? — tWn   tbe  circle  called  the  Milkr  Way, 
vllidi  be  regtuxW  m  LH>mpo6ed  of  light  ot  fire  eombmed  with 
deMiif  materials — ^then  the  Bun  and  Mooa,  which  were  cou- 
lilMitfann  of  fire  from  tte  Milky  War — lastly,  the  Earth, 
wMA  hB  pbced  IB  tbe  entm  of  the  Eosmos.'    He  h  said 
to  bare  beeu  tbe  first  who  prooonneed  the  earth  to  be  qihe^ 
rtoal,  and  even  di$tribtited  it  into  two  or  fire  sconea.*    He 
regarded  it  as  tinmoTable,  m  eousequenee  of  its  exact  portion 
in  the  eentiv.     He  considen^d  the  stars  to  be  fed  by  eshak- 
tion  from  the  Earth.    Midway  between  the  Earth  and  the 
outer  flaming  eiicte^  be  supposed  that  tbefe  dwelt  a  Godde^^ 
— Juitica  or  Keceotty — who  ri^riilated  aU  the  mo^einents  of 
tbe  Kosmodj  and  maintained  harmoay  between  its  different 
|iart8.      He  feprcmnttd  the  human   laee  as  Imping  been 
brought  into  eilBtatiee  by  the  jiower  of  tbe  Bon,^  and  he  seems 
to  have  gime  into  some  detail  reepectiiig  animal  procreation, 
ig|W6iaUy  iu  refereuce  to  the  birth  of  male  and  female  off- 
Ai^^.     He  BQ|>|ia$eil  that  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  the 
lnawkAit  body,  was  compounded  of  a  mixixure  of  the  two  ele- 
liWtal  infiuences,  diffused  throughout  all  Nature:  that  like 
vat  perceived  and  known  by  like :  that  thought  and  sensa- 
tion were  alike  dependent  u^n  the  body,  and  upon  the 
proportions  of    its   elemental   compoeition:    that  a  certain 


p,  W$,  cited  In  Suilaiit  Wmg.  Fknn. 
D.  Ml.  tad  Okim.  B»  lf«litr.  Dm. 
I  11.  i.  Si,  Willi  te  CammaiitiiT  at 

im  aIWii  rhiliMOiAK  vUI<  Ik  m,  weaa. 

It  U  (iii|H^b}t^  to  SKwke  out  wim 
MiY  tttt^irikHw  iJiii  Kimmn  And  iU  fpane- 
mttiiii  M  ooaoc'iml  hy  t'ursiefiidM^ 
Wit  imiiiinl  Btteln  nktim  than  & 
niititiiAJiiiHilan  to  It 

J  DkMu 

IViitfkli)iiliiNi, 


menid^  belli  Ihii  opnico  ftboal  tbe 
£f^:iijre  of  tbe  etutK  m  fiict  U  haamti^ 
able  to  bla  msmimemi  fer  LenMppuSt 
Auaxagcms,  Arebelu^  Dk^goiei  die 
ApolkiiiMte^uid0enicdmti3a,idl  thfiygkt 
tbe  fiKtb  to  be  ft  ikt,  rmmd  oirfiife^ 
like  tk  ikh,  or  a  dntm :  Plato  spmk9 
about  It  in  «o  eiNifiaad  a  manner  tbet 
bii  opIaliMi  ouuiot  be  mad^  oat :  bimI 
Aiietdtlc  WB8  tbc  firat  wfao  boih  affirmed 
and  iiCDV^  It  to  be  epberinl,  Tbti 
of^mcxD  bad  been  propotrndied  b^  «mm 
[milosophera  earUi^r  tnan  AimsigonSf 
OS  f<m  tbit  RuitMinly  of  wha  coDttovefted  it  Sw  tb«  dlisiffti- 
riiilaiob  CFlaei^  Fh'lltie.  tion  of  L.  Otttiiig«r,  Dm  Ytm^bsDm^m 
HI,  li)atiil  othrrnftiOtibftloIWiiietiidee    det  Griorhen  tiber  die  Erde  ala  ^si- 


Uttt.   Ix.  £],   rtii.   4$; 


ihi'  nnH^fiilidfi  iiitt  nf  tivfl  fi>]u'«»  hut 
uiily  **f  tw«».     If  ii   t"'  trii*'  thnt  Par- 


inelnkotper*  Fpeibiirg,  1850,  p.  42*#6^ 
*  Dkigrn.  LHfrt.  ix.  22. 
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I 


limited  knowledge  was  possessed  by  every  object  in  Nature, 
animate  or  inanimate*^ 

Before  we  pass  from  Parmeoides  to  hiB  ptipU  and  snoceasor 
Zeno,  who  deyeloped  the  negative  and  dialectic  side  of  the 
Eleatic  doctrine,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  varions  otlier 
theories  of  the  same  century:  first  among  them  that  of 
Herakleitus,  who  forms  as  it  were  the  contrast  and  antithesis 
to  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides. 

Herakleitns  of  Ephesus,  known  throughout  antiquity  by 
the  denomination  of  the  Obscure,  cornea  certainly 
after  P^-thagoraa  and  Xenophanes — and  apparently  ^hi««t#^« 
before  Parmenidea.     Of  the  two    first    he  made  UTemei*. 
frpeeial  mention,  in  one  of  the  seutences,  ahke  brief  ^»^  ^ 
and  intern ptuous.  which  have  been  preserved  from  ^*  dognjir 
his  lost  treatise ; — ''  Much  learning  does  not  teach 
reason :  otherwise  it  would  have  taught  Hesiod  and  Pythago* 
iS8^  Xanophanes  and  Hekataeus,"     In  another  passage  He- 
lakleitus  spoke  of  the  "  extensive  knowledge,  cleverness,  and 
wicked  arts"  of  Pj^hagoras,     He  declared  that  Homer  as 
well  as  Archilochus  deserved  to  be  scourged  and  expelled 
from  the  public  festivals^    His  thoughts  were  all  embodied 
in  one  single  tr^tise,  which  he  is  said  to  have  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  tlie  Ephesian  Artemis.    It  was  composed  in  a 
style  most  perplexing  and  difficult  to  understand,   full  of 
roetaphorj  symbolical  illustration,  and  antithesis:   but  this 
very  circumstance  imparted  to  it  an  air  of  poetical  impres* 
esTeness  and  oracular  profundity,*    It  exercised  a  powerful 


1 


•  Fknnea.  Fmg.  v.  145 :  Tbenplima- 

\  ton,  De  BsamMt  K»t^m,  p.  ms. 

f    WtgBMmMm  (AooordI D ^  t^  Th f^fphnts- 

[  M)  fbou^t  fbkt  the  deud  hctdy ,  having 

^  ite  flerf  element,  hud  no  fieroeptioD 

%ht»  cr  tieat,  nr  iound ;  but  toat  it 

pemeptkin  of  darkness,  cold,  and 

-Kok    tkmf  lit  war  rh  %r  tx*^ 


^  Dtngen.  L.  ix.  1,    UovXvfiaBirt  t^^ov 

X«vrfuo»'p  Ac.     n?.  vilt  6.    ltv0ayApf}$ 
I  Mi^ffdpx^"  t^rroplTji^  ^J(r«7jrf*i'  iLvBpmrw 


'  Dipgen.  Ijmt.  ii.  1-6-  Theo- 
pbrftstua  cnnceivcd  lluit  Hemklottuii 
tuwi  left  the  work  tmfinwbed,  from 
eccentricity  of  tetDpemtnent  {vwh  fAt- 
Afl7X»Afai),  Of  him,  as  of  various 
olbers,  it  wna  imn^m^  bj  some  that 
hia  obflcurity  was  intentional  (Ci^-eio, 
Nat  Deor.  I  2t>,  De  FiniTy.  2,  5).  Tbo 
worda  of  Lueititiua  about  Uerakleitaa 
are  remarkuble  [L  641)  : — 
"Claru4  nb  (jbacumia    llni£ii2Lm    nrngla   Inl^jr 


Qiiuude  gmYOi  tater  Qneooi  quJ  wn  re- 

qnlnint : 
DmulA  Cuba  fllolldl  aanglB  Admlnuitttr  pxpui^ 

quo 
iDvcnitqn^  tub  vtrbl* laatuntlaecfauriU'* 

ETcn  Arijftotli?  coiDplaina  of  tbt^  diftl- 
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influence  on  the  speculative  minds  of  GreeoSj  both  in  the 
Platonic  age  and  subsequently:  the  Stoics  especially  both 
commented  on  it  largely  (though  with  many  dissentient 
opiniong  among  the  commentators),  and  borrowed  ydih  partial 
modifications  much  of  its  doctrine,*^ 
The  expositors  followed  by  Lucretim  and  Cicero  conceived 
Herakleitus  as  having  proclaimed  Fire  to  be  the 
universal  and  all-penrading  element  of  nature ;"  as 
Thales  had  recognised  water^  and  Anaximeiies  air. 
This  interpretation  was  countenanced  by  some  strik- 
ing  passages  of  Herakleitus ;  but  when  we  put 
itli^  together  all  that  remains  from  liim,  it  appears  that 
his  main  doctrine  was  not  physical,  but  meta- 
«Hiforw4nit  physical  or  ontological :  that  the  want  of  adequate 
general  terms  induced  him  to  clotlie  it  in  a  multitude  of 
symbolical  illustrations,  among  which  fire  was  only  onep 
though  the  most  prominent  and  most  significant,"*  Xeno- 
phanes  and  the  Eleates  bad  recognisedj  as  the  only  objective 
reality.  One  extended  Substance  or  absolute  Ens,  pt^rpetual, 
infinite,  indeterminate,  incapable  of  change  or  modifieatiom 
They  denied  the  objective  reality  of  motion,  change,  gene- 
ration, and  destruction — ^considering  all  these  to  be  purely 
relative  and  phenomenal.  Herakleitus  on  the  contrary 
denied  everything  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  and  per- 
petual substratum :  he  laid  down  nothing  as  permanent  and 
pei"i>etual  es:cept  the  process  of  change  — the  alternate  se- 
quence of  generation  and  destruction,  without  beginning  or 
end  —  generation  and  destruction  being  in  fact  coincident 
or  identical,  two  sides  of  the  same  process,  since  the  gene* 
ration  of  one  particular  state  was  the  destruction  of  its  ante- 
cedent contrary.     AH  reality  consisted  in  the  succession  and 


und  cTeri  of  deknnliiing  tliu  ptoper 

pUDcrtuatioti  (Elicrti>iic.  iiL  5)< 
■  Cicc^ro,  Kttt.  Dtor.  iii.  H,  35* 
"  To  uoine  it  oppeared  tliut  Uem- 

kleiitifi  biirdly  difitihguiEht^  Fire  from 

Air.     Ariaiotel.  De  Atiiin^,  L  2i  Sox  I. 

Empiric^  (i4v,  MathemaU  vii\  127-12t>, 

ix,  mo. 

*  ZoUer'a  account  of  the  philoaojiliy  I 
of  HemJsloitiiis,  in  the  ueooDd  editioD  ' 


of  liis  Philosophio  der  Grlechen,  toL  i. 
p.  #6l>-4yG.  ia  insiructive,  MarUicli 
lilso  is  ueoful  (Gceeli,  dtr  Phil  &  4B-49) ; 
mui  bis  ^Hegelian)  exposition  of  Hcxii* 
kleitus  is  further  developed  by  Fetdi* 
tuLod  iHta^BaUe  (Di^  Ftulnaophie  Her&- 
kleitoa  des  Dunklei],  puHiabod  1S5^ ). 
This  bst  work  ia  very  copious  und 
eiabomtei  throwiog  greet  lij^i^t  upon  a 
Aubjeci  es^n tidily  oh^'ure  and  diffi* 
cult. 
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transition,  the  coming  and  going,  of  the^  finite  and  partictilar 
stated :  what  he  conceived  as  the  infinite  and  universalj  was 
the  continuous  pi-ocess  of  transition  from  one  finite  state  to 
the  next — the  perpetual  work  of  destruction  and  generation 
combined,  which  terminated  one  finite  state  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a  new  and  contrary  state. 

This  endless  process  of  tmnsitioUf  or  ever-repeated  act  of 
gGneration  and  destruction  iti  one,  was  represented  y^rtf tj  of 
by  Herakleitus  under  a  variety  of  metaphors  and  ^^Sy^^^ 
symbols — fire  consuming  its  own  fuel^ — a  stream  of  IJ^^^^ng  "^ 
water  always  flowing— opposite  currents  meeting  ^a^° 
and  combating  each   other — the  way  from  above  "^^^^^^ 
downwards,  and  the  way  from  below  upwards,  one  and  the 
Hsame — war,  contest,  penal  destiny  or  retributive  justice,  the 
law  or  decree  of  Zeus  realising  each  finite  condition  of 
things  and  tlien  destroying  its  o\^ti  reality  to  make  place 
for  ita  contrary  and  successor,     rarliculars  are  successively 
generated  and   destroyed,  none  of  them  ever  arriving  at 
permanent  existence  :*"  the  universal  process  of  generation 
and  destruction  alone  continues.     There  is  no  Esse,  but  a 
perpetual  Fieri :   a  transition  from  Esse  to  Non-Esse,  from 
Kon-Easa  to  Esse,  with  an  intennediate  tempomry  halt  be- 
tween them :   a  ceaseless  meeting  and  confluence  of  the 
stream  of  generation  with  the  opposite  stream  of  destruction ; 
a  rapid  and  instant  succession,  or   rather  coincidence  and 
coalcficence,  of  contraries.      Living  and  dead,  waking  and 
sleeping^  light  and  dark,  come  into  one  or  come  round  into 
each  other :  everything  twists  round  into  its  contrary ;  every- 
thing both  is  and  is  nof* 


»  Fkt^    KmtvliiSi    p*   102,    ttnd 

et  p.  152,153. 
Ptiatarch,  Vfi  £i  npud  Ddphos,  o.  1S« 

^t   oikrlat   Sir    fiifafrtfai    Kar^   l^iV 
\X'  l|iSnjTt  if«l  Tax**  M^Ta^oXijs  irirlS- 

re  I,  rf6v$tvi  tt^l  ^wftffu  ^OBty 


AvQ    trwipnaro^    &tl    fifTal^dXKait^raf' — 
T^ir    wp^aw    ^Btipoitaav   ytv4iF€tt    iccil 
TlXiKta%  rah  iwiyiyvofAiyats. 
Clvmoiis  AIl*i.  Strom,  y.  14,  p.  711. 

Bwtiiy  fl<?T'  av&ptiwmif  iwolTftrtp-   &XA'  ^v 
del   K^t   ttrrai   wvp   A,tl^&fQv.,    cLwr^/iffoif 

J  tare  aljo  EoiebtiiB,  Ptajpar,  Evang. 
xiT.  S,  S ;  Diogen.  L*  ix.  8. 

1  PtiUo,  Sophist,  p.  242.     Aioffnp^- 
^€VQv  y^  &.t\  ^vfAipiprrat. 
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The  uniirersal  law;  destiny,  or  di\ine  working  (according 
Soihiag  p«r-  to  Herakleitus)^  consists  in  this  ince^ant  process  of 
MB^^vjAv^  gonerstion  axkd  destruction,  this  alternation  of  oon- 
Mu^uc^  traries.  To  cany  out  such  law  fully,  each  of  the 
tMrtM-uw  particnlar  manifestations  ought  to  appear  and  pass 
uvr  fofw.  away  instantaneously — to  have  no  duration  of  iti 
flr^JE^  1^ ""  owUj  but  to  be  mipplant^  by  its  contrary  at  oDce, 
^n™'  fkr  ^^^  *^^^  happens  to  a  great  degree,  even  in  cases 
uiVin^***'^  where  ^it  does  not  api>ear  to  happen:  tlie  river 
'SJ^'ot'ki.  appears  unchanged,  though  the  water  whicli  we 
*^'*-  touched  a  Bhort  time  ago  has  flowed  away : '  we  and 

all  around  ixs  ar&  in  rapid  movement,  though  we  appear 
stationary :  the  apparent  sameness  and  fixity  is  tlius  a  delu- 
sion. But  Herakleitus  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  that 
his  absolute  universal  force  was  omnipotent,  or  accurately 
carried  out  in  respect  to  all  particulars.  Some  positive  and 
particular  tnanifestationa,  when  once  brouglit  to  pass,  had  a 
certain  measure  of  fixity,  maintaining  themselves  for  more  or 
less  time  before  they  were  destroyed*  There  was  a  difference 
between  one  particular  and  another,  in  this  respect  of  com- 
parative durability:  one  was  more  durable,  another  lees,' 
But  according  to  the  universal  law  or  destiny,  each  particular 
ought  simply  to  make  its  appearance,  then  to  be  supplanted 
and  re-absorbed ;  so  that  the  time  during  which  it  continued 
on  the  scene  was,  as  it  were,  an  unjust  usurpation,  obtained 
by  encroaching  on  the  equal  right  of  tlie  next  comer,  and  by 
susjiending  the  negative  agency  of  the  universal.  Hence 
arises  an  antithesis  or  hostility  between  the  universal  law  or 


Piutarcl^  Qfm^  fhtL  ad  Apollotiium 

tad  ri  iypTiyQpht  ifal  tfe  KaBtdBaif,  koI 

tF6¥^a  ravta. 
PecmloOrigonet,  Refiit*  Hier.  is.  10. 

'  Ariatot,  Do  CwK  nl  1,  p.  298,  b. 
m  [  Pliy«k\  Till,  3,  p.  253,  K  9.     ♦airf 


Bdvftv  TOVTO  Tij*^  TffAvr^paif  a^vfifo'tr — 
which  wordii  doubtless  ri-fer  to  Hera- 
Tdcitufi.  See  Pi^Uer,  Hiitt.  I*bO*  Gme. 
Rom.  &.  47* 

'  LosshIIc,  Philo&ypMe  dea  Hen- 
k1dt(^  voL  L  pTtM,  55.  **  Andreneib 
bk'ton  die  amnliclion  Exifiten^n  gro^ 
dueile  oder  Mass-fjni^rsdiiede  d^r,  p 
DachdoDt  in  Lhnen  daa  Moment  dm 
TeMten  Si^ins  tsdvr  die  Uonihct  de& 
Werdene  vor wi^gt  odtsr  niebt ;  und 
dieao  Gmdtiation  winl  bl1si>  snigleich 
d^  IjeitWon  TUT  CliiAsifica&Hi  del 
Tersehiixiimen  EitsteDz-femieD  bil> 
den,^ 
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proceii  on  one  side,  and  the  peraigteooe  of  particular  states 
on  the  other.  The  universal  law  or  procesB  is  generative  and 
destructive,  positive  and  negative,  both  in  one  :  but  the  par- 
ticalar  realities  in  which  it  manjfeste  itself  are  all  positive, 
each  ancceediug  to  its  antecedent,  and  each  Bt riving  to  main- 
tain itself  against  the  negativity  or  destructive  interference 
of  the  uixi  versa!  procesa.  Each  particular  reality  represented 
rest  and  fixity :  each  held  ground  as  long  as  it  could  against 
the  pressure  of  the  constant  cosmical  force,  essentially  mov- 
ing* destropng,  and  renovating*  Herakleitus  condemns  such 
pretensions  of  particular  states  to  separate  stability,  inasmuch 
as  it  keeps  back  the  legitimate  action  of  the  universal  force, 
in  the  work  of  destruction  and  renovation. 

B      The  theory  of  Herakleitus  thus  recognised  no  permanent 
substratum,  or  Ens,  either  material  or  immaterial  nmatrationi 
— no    category   either  of  substance   or  quality —  ^ei^Si 
bat  only  a  ceaseless   principle  of   movement  or  ^T^J^^^ 
change^   generation   and  destruction,  position  and 
negation^   immediately  succeeding,   or    coinciding 
with  each  other*'     It  is  this  principle  or  everlasting  force 
which  he  denotes  under  so  many  iUustoitivG  plirases — "the 

H    common   (to    ^wov)^  the    universal,  the  all-comprehensive 


KenenUng. 


*  AitBioi.  Do  Oulo,  iiL  1,  p.  29S, 
b*  30,     Oi  ai   tk  M*"  '^o  irdvTo  yi- 

«£>«Sir,  %¥  Bf  Ti  fiAvav  iiwofitvtiv,  4^  ov 
Tflirra  wdifra  fA*Tairxvf^aTi^*tr9av  w4- 
pyK*r    tiwtp   iafiKatrtr  &AAo(  Tf   iroXAol 

tlie  expiAii^ion  given  of  this  podBugo 
hf  iMmdh,  TuL  n.  p.  2U  B9,  40. 
foiin<Ii3il  on  tli8  eommerjtufSLtuplikiutJ. 
He  explaiiiA  it  tks  an  utihcnsAl  kiw  or 

p.  24,  25)  "  oioe  muuuiliohe 
"^  Yert,  in  p.  55  of  hti  dubomla 
exponlioD*  lie  doM  indeed  lav,  about 
t^  fbecsy  cvf  HenOileltiia.  **  Iiior  sind 
dio  Minollchen  Be- 
rn hhm  f  awshiedenen 
1  AbMlot  ill  eininder  Qbeii^eheiitkn 
mma  mm  identischtini  ilmcn  zu 
Gnmde  Ikgendaiu  BuWra£«  bemb- 
gentst"  (p.  55).  But  thig  liist  ei- 
prcMion  ftpfieafs  to  me  to  contradict 
the  whda  tenor  tmd  peculiarity  of 
I  own  explanotiou  of  the  Ho- 


mlclc^itoan  tb^rj.  n@  inM^  almost 
in  every  page  f compare  Up.  156)  that 
'*  daa  All-time ino  uF  HenEikleitiifl  a 
**  reines  Weideu ;  twiner,  steter,  eraeu- 
genden.  Process,"  Thin  proces  caimot 
with  anj  projiriety  he  calltid  a  tu&- 
«/fa^r/K  ATid  Hemkleitufl  admitted  no 
other.  In  iLwA  rejecting  an;  subatratum 
he  utood  alone.  L»^sa1lo  h&a  bei'ii 
careful  in  shewing  tlml  Fira  was  not 
understood  by  Hf^mkleitua  aa  n  anb- 
fftratum  Cas  water  by  Tbaloa)^  but  aa  a 
symbol  for  tlie  universal  foroe  or  law* 
In  tlie  theory  of  Hurakleitus  no  uub- 
atmtum  was  rocognised— no  rSBt  n  or 
^itfflt^^m  the  same  way  as  Ariukitla 
obserraa  abonl  rh  i^*ttpinf  (PhybLD.  iiL 
6,  a.  22-31)  &tn-€  rh  ^irfipov  o(f  ft? 
ka^drtiif  &t  r^df  ti^  oTov  &v$^wov 
^  olKtatft  &X}C  ^s  7i  7}fj.fpa  Kiyirm  ita.\ 
&  ^y&fv,  oTr  t^  tlvat  oi  x  ^  ^  o  Uvta 
Tij  yfyi>*'«y,  AxV  ail  iv  7*- 
via^ f I     Kal    ^dop^t   fl  ff<d  vf ir«pa- 
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(to  w€pUj^i>tf\  the  goTeraing,  the  diviaet  the  Dame  or  reaaoD  of 
Zens,  fire,  the  curreat  of  oppositea,  strife  or  war^  degtinj, 
justice,  equitable  measore.  Time  or  the  Succeeding,**  &c  The 
most  emphatic  way  in  which  tliis  theory  cocdd  be  preseDted 
was,  as  embodied  in  the  coincidence  or  eo-affinnatton  of  con* 
traries.  Many  of  the  djcta  cited  and  preserved  out  of  Hera- 
kleitus  are  of  this  paradosieal  tenon"  Other  dicta  simply 
affirm  perpetual  flow,  chan^,  or  transitioii,  without  ezpren 
allusion  to  contraries :  which  latter  however,  though  not  ex- 
pressed, must  be  understood,  since  change  was  c*onceived  aa 
a  change  from  one  oontrary  to  the  other/  In  the  Hera- 
hlaiteaQ  idea^  contmrj  forties  come  eioinltaneously  into  action : 
destruction  and  generation  always  take  effect  together:  tbaro 
is  no  negative  without  a  positive,  nor  positive  without  a 
negative/ 

Such  was  the  metaphysical  or  logical  foundation  of  tha 
wmim-^st-  philosophy  of  Herakleitus :  the  idea  of  an  eterual 
i^«nj^  t™  process  of  change,  manifesting  itself  in  tlie  perpetual 
E«^  destruction   and  renovation  of  particular  realities, 

but  having  itself  no  reality  apart  from  these  partacnla]^  and 
existing  only  in  them  as  an  immanent  principle  or  €on<- 
dition.    This  principle,  from  the  want  of  appropriate  ahstmet 


■  Amfotlo  ar  Pseudo- Aristotle,  I>e 
Mniiiio,  c.  5,  p.  3945,  b.  20.  Tmirrh  S^ 
r^vTo   ^t>   «al   Tit'   vap^    rp    iricoT^ify 

^tp^fiwratft  rwr^Boj'  irai  B^Binr  k^  in 
•wdirrttv  Ir  iraJ  i^  ^f^i  wdvra.  Hem* 
did.  Alk^^^  ftp*  SehJeienniiohcf  (Ho- 
liUellOib  p»  ^'^)  *  'OTfi^iOt^i   TOif   nirroh 

tifttr  t*  iffll  #**f  tiM^'  *  PUto,  Bi)j>Liiit 

AriirtAtlo,  Mctaphys.  ui.  8,  p.  1012,  b.  2*, 

irqi*ri' :  Ariutit.  I'ltpic.  viii.  5,  \iA55,  b., 

MfOdwtp'H^KAtir^E  ^mr:  ubti  Ari- 
■t0U  Phytic,  i.  %p^  185,  k  aimpiiny 
the  vimouA  Hem]|teite*n  phnkin  ciUd 
in  Vmad&-Or^^m  Bafut  Umes. 
fngm.  it.  10:  ftbo  Krlwh«,  Por- 
i^UQgvn  auf  Uum  Q«bi«to  des  iJlon 
FlilkiopliM!,  toL  L  p.  S7O-i60* 

BinM^  wad  UmmUe  (toL  i.  f,  81) 
OQWlmd.  m  rcMOOiUogimimb  ( UtuiigU 


itt  opExiisition  l^>ZeI1en  p*  4&5\  that  tb» 
foUawiug  veraea  iu  tl*e  Fn^poaalit  of 
Piiniieaulea  refer  to  Uemkleltii« : 


qIc  to  wd^tr  n  UM  i 
fLurrvi 


:*!«» 


Tho  oommnjiUnTy  of  Al^iander  Aplim- 
di».  oa  the  Metaphyaioa  njs,  **  &tm^ 
cLi^»  er^  cum  dicea^'t  o«iin«m  loi 
<3aat!  et  Dun  ea^  vi  opposCa  iiiiinl  t 
eudero,  ooatradictioiiem 
eaaae  staitiiebat,  ot  omtuft  dicietHl  imi 

One  of  the   molnphdts  W  whkll 
HemkbitUB  illtutntei  hk  uwoij  of 

oppodtte  and  ccHexisteitt  fcxvcML  «■■ 
tho  pulUm;  siid  pnohii^  of  two  tawjtsm 
witli    Uifi   ittme  iftw.      Sec  Benuy^ 
Uttmclilea,  purt  i.  p.  16 :  Bfniti,  l^iS.    m 
*  Amrtot  Phytdo.  viti.  3,  p.  253»  b,  ■ 
30,    fit   Toif«E*Ti«j'  74p  ^   ^Wuim&n  t  ™ 
ulao  ill.  p.  205»  a.  6,  vAFra  y^ff  ^tra* 


*Tiiiii£*^*-- 


,  ItfnAlfriliM^  "weL  L  p.  38g. 
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he  eipreased  in  a  variety  of  eymbolical  and  meta- 
iorioil  phrases,  among  which  Fire  stood  prominent**  But 
though  Fire  was  thus  often  used  to  denote  the  principle  or 
ideal  process  itaelf,  the  Bame  word  was  also  employed  to 
denote  that  one  of  the  elements  which  formed  the  most 
immediate  manifestation  of  the  principle.  In  this  latter 
sense^  Fire  was  the  firat  stage  of  incipient  reality :  the  second 
stage  was  water,  the  third  earth*  This  progression,  fire, 
water,  earthy  was  in  HeraMeitean  language  "  the  road  down- 
wards," which  was  the  same  as  "  the  road  upwards,*'  from 
earth  to  water  and  again  to  fire.  The  death  of  fire  was  its 
transition  into  water :  that  of  wat^r  was,  its  transition  partly 
into  earthy  partly  into  flame.  As  fire  was  the  type  of  extreme 
mobility^  perpetual  generation  and  destruction — so  earth  was 
the  type  of  fixed  and  stationary  esistence,  resisting  movement 
or  change  as  much  as  possible/  Water  was  intermediate 
between  the  two. 

Herakleittis  conceived  the  sun  and  stars,  not  as  solid 
bodies,  but  as  meteoric  aggregations  perpetually  sunandstmn 
dissipated  and  perpetually  renewed  or  fed,  by  ex-  ^"^.^Ji^f 
halation  upward  from  the  water  and  earth.  The  SJ^J^^,'^' 
Bnn  became  extinguished  and  rekindled  in  suitable  i5*  rel^wed 
meaisure  and  proportion,  under  the  watch  of  the  ^I^^*^ 
Ennnyes,  the  satellites  of  Justice,  These  celestial  Sf^Ka™ 
lights  were  contained  in  trouglis,  the  open  side  of  '  *" 
whieli  w^  tamed  towards  our  Tision-    In  case  of  eclipses  the 


*  fieo  s  gbriking  passage  cited  from 
Qnnj  df  Nyasa  %  Ijow&Ile  f roL  i. 
fi.  Wr)t  Ula^tmiui^  ihm  chAtactetutio 
o(  im  I  the  fliuuo  of  a  lamp  ftppeon 
Id  iMmtinofi  Uie  earner,  btit  it  is  only 
ft  mornwinn  of  fuming  particles,  each 
of  wlddi  tftkefi  fire  ami  ia  extinguiahml 
in  lih&  fozrie  instant : — ^fnrfp  t^  iw\ 

Th  bAtJi  ^^ytrm-^rh  -yip  avvix^^  ^'^ 
T^f    jcjj^<rf«!    ASutoTTooToji'    aifrh    leai 

J^Kiffff^  Tftrr^Tf   mifrb    ittvrh    BiaSfx:^- 
fUPtv,  oi^4w4tTt  rh  abrh  txivti — ti  ^Ap 

i|k«if    Tt    i^t^koyd&n    kqI    ri'r 
Xiyjriip   inum.v&titfa  firtTtwoiif- 
#ii,  Ac. 
VOL.  I. 


^  Diog^in.  Laext  ix.  9  ;  QlomeDa 
iJexand.  Strom,  v.  H,  p.  59^^  vi.  2, 

p.   624,       TiVpbi  T^OTTcl   TpStTOV  fi^AfliTtfa, 

iifumf  vpifffT4tp,  A  full  explanation  of 
tlio  cnirions  eipression  ^p^imjp  Ih  ^i^en 
by  Liiffi&lk  (H^akl,  Tol,  ii.  p,  87-^}, 
Bee  Brandis  (I&adbtioli  der  6r.  Phlloa. 
Beet,  xliii,  p.  16*),  and  Plntoiidi  (De 
Prima  Fiipdo,  clT,  p.  952,  F.). 

Tbe  dUtinction  mode  by  H^^m* 
kleitus,  but  not  oloaily  mafke^i  out  or 
prt'servod,  between  tbrj  ide^d  Jire  or 
UDlveraal  proceaa,  and  tlio  deni^mliiry 
fite  or  3f8t  slfifo  tovafda  realis&tioiit 
IB  broug-bt  oat  by  LafiiaJle  (BeniMeitCtf, 
vol  ii.  p.  25-29). 
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trough  was  for  the  time  reversed,  so  that  the  dark  gide  wag 
turned  towards  ns;  and  the  different  phases  of  the   moon 
were  occasioned  by  the  gradual  turning  round  of  the  trough 
in  which  her  Hght  was  contained.    Of  the  phenomeBa  of 
thunder  and  lightning  also,  Herakleitus  offered  some  explana- 
tion, referring  them  to  aggregations  and  conflagrations  of  the 
clouds,  and  yiolent  currents  of  winds.^    Another  hypotheeis 
was  often  ascribed  to  Herakleitus,  and  was  really  embraced 
by  several  of  the  Stoics  in  later  times — that  there  would 
come  a  time  when  all  existing  things  would  be  destroyed  by 
fire  (iiorvp^a-iq)^  and  afterwards  again  brought  into  reality  in 
a  fresh  series  of  changes.    But  this  hypothesis  appejirs  ta 
have   been  conceiTed  by  him  metaphysically  rather  than 
physically.    Fire  was  not  intended  to  designate  the  physical 
process  of  combustion,  but  was  a  symbolical  phrase  for  th@ 
universal  process ;  the  perpetual  agency  of  conjoint  destruction 
and  renovation,  manifesting  itself  in  the  putting  forth  and 
re-absorption   of  particulars,   and  having  no  other  reality 
except  as  immanent  in  the^e  particulars."     The  determinate 
Eosmos  of  the   present  moment  is  perpetually  destroyed, 
passing  into  fire  or  the  indeterminate :  it  is  perpetually  reno- 
vated or  passes  out  of  fire  into  water,  earth — out  of  the  in- 
determinate, into  the  various  determinate  modifications.     At 
the  same  time,  though  Herakloitns  seems  to   have  mainly 
employed  these  symbols  for  the   purpose  of  dgniiying  or 
typifying  a  metaphysical  conception,  yet  there  was  no  dear 
ai^prehensiou,  even  in  his  own  mindj  of  this  generality,  apart 
&om  all  symbols :  so  that  the  illustration  came  to  count  as  a 
physical  fact  by  itself,  and  has  been  so  understood  by  nmny,*' 


^  Ariitot.  Metcorol.  li.  e.  p.  355,  a. 
PSftto,  Republ  ?i  p.  498,  c.  11 ;  Plu- 
tarch, De  Exilio,  c.  11,  p.  604  A. : 
Plutarch,  Ih  laid,  et  Osmd.  c.  4S^ 
p.  370*  K;  Diogea.  L.  U.  10;  Pla- 
toTok  PlflciL  PMIot.  ii.  17-22^24-28, 
p,  SSa-SQl ;  StobteUBi,  Kclog.  Pby^  i. 
p.59i. 

About  the  doctriQQ  of  the  Stoici, 
buUt  m  part  upon  thiB  of  Merakleltug, 
■eeOioero^  Naliar.  Deof.  ti,  46 ;  Senecft, 
QuiSfil.  NatuT.  ii.  5,  vi,  16, 

<  Aiifitot*    or    Ftoudo*Ajifltot.    De 


*•  Seo  taasaUo»  Herakleitoi»  sot  il 
S.  2^27,  p.  254-258* 

Compat^  about  tbo  obacnro  and  ds- 
bat^d    meatuiig  of   the  HenLkldteau 

tos,  p.  lOH;  Zeller,  Geich.  der  Piulod. 
¥0U  I,  p,  *77-479. 

ThQ  word  itoKifTfi-ritfis  standi  as  thfi 
aELtitheaia  (m  the  language  of  Hera^ 
kleitus)  to  iMwvffwtTis.  A  paaaagd  from 
FbUo  Judatua    is  dtad  by  Lnasalle, 
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The  line  between  what  he  meaDt  as  the  ideal  or  metaph^sif?^! 
process,  and  the  elementary  or  physical  process,  is  not  easy 
to  draw,  in  the  fragmenta  wliich  now  remam* 

I  The  like  blending  of  metaphysics  and  physics — of  the 
abstract  and  notional  with  the  concrete  and  sen-  H«doctTiii*i 
fiible — is  to  be  found  in  the  statements  remaining  Thfuliill?!! 

liroin  Herakleitus  respecting  the  bntnan  soul  and  ^ikoour-"" 
liuman  knowledrre.  The  human  sonl,  according  wi^iirt^ 
to  biJii,  was  an  effluence  or  outlymfi;  portion  of  the  irmwrMi 
Umversar — the  fire — ^the  perpetual  movement  or  ^M(Su»i 
life  of  things.  As  suchj  its  nature  was  to  be  ever  wuniiic**. 
in  moTement :  but  it  was  imprisoned  and  obstructed  by  the 
body,  which  represented  the  stationary,  the  fixed,  the  parti- 
cular— that  wliich  resisted  the  universal  force  of  change. 
So  long  as  a  man  lived,  his  soul  or  mind,  though  thns  eon- 
fineclj  participated  more  or  less  in  the  universal  movement ; 
but  when  he  died,  his  body  ceased  to  participate  in  it,  and 
became  therefore  vile^  *'  fit  only  to  be  cast  out  like  dung/' 
Every  man,  individually  considered,  was  irrational:^  reason 
belonged  only  to  the  universal  or  tlie  whole,  with  which  the 
mind  of  each  living  man  was  in  conjunction,  renewing  itself 
by  perpetual  absorplioHj  inspiration  or  iuhalation,  vaporous 
transition,  impressions  through  the  senses  and  the  porea,  &c. 
During  sleep,  since  all  the  media  of  communication,  except 
on.ly  those  tlirough  respiration,  were  suspended,  tlie  mind 
became  stnpified  and  destitute  of  memory.  Like  coals  when 
the  fire  is  withdrawn,  it  lost  its  heat  and  tended  towards 
extinction/    On  waking,  it  recovered  its  full  commimication 


QlBiliRtifig  ike  Bctakldiofin  move-  I 
meal  from  idefti  trnitj  io^  totality  \ 
of  Mnrible  porticiikra,  forwards  mid  j 

fr^rflr,  Hal  fp  rb  •far  jca)  ifdma  ^jiot^^ 
sttfi^Tsr^-^wbere  m^pat  and  xpn*^fio<^vMiQ 
«■»  and  lo  illiutT«te  the^  same  ided 
Aiititliesi  oa  StoKSo-tittoti  aud  iKit6- 
fmfftt  (LunUe,  vol.  L  p,  232). 
*  Sict  Ikipiric,  adv.  Matbem.  vii. 


Plutarch,  SympoeioD,  p*  644    rtKVft 
Kowpimr  JiE^Airrtfrfpoj. 
Plutarob,  Plncit.  Philoe-  i,  23.   'Hpd^ 

f  See  Sdddormacber,  Hemkleitoi, 
p,  522:  9ext-  Eropm  adv.  5Iathem. 
viiL  28G, 

i  The  pasaaic^©  of  Soxtna  Empu-iciw 
(fldv-  Mathem  vii.  126-131)  ia  curioua 
and  instructive  about  Hemtleitus, 

tus)  rh  TTtfittxoy  nf^i  KoyiicAif  ti  h^ 
Kal  fpttfTtpis — Tourfif/  6^  rhv  B^Tqv 
k6ya¥^  itaff   'Hpinktirnvt  Bt*    Ara^i^o^t 

D   2 


— the  nniveml 
nt       Still, 
i.^i^ence  open 
n  could  neither 
it  iridmixt  ififfioiil^ 
tD^  were 
going  on 
He  eyesAod 
gare  th^n  fabe 
tiieir   own 
fined  as  if  i^ason 
Sim  UhidaaUj,     But  tim 
mH  npttate  reason, 
PCHOtt.    Bach  man'i 
viUi  that  coinmoD 
Aevlide:  in  so  far  as 
he  followed  any 
nf  his    own,   he    feU    into 
if  the  seTemnee  of  the  indi- 


^^,_, .      ^  r  fcut  or 

.HP.,^  aw«f  ftom*  file  fim 

_.  k  liaetriuo,  is  to  be  mea  in  MMtiu 

AiilimiulW*    tin,  54.       Mijiten    ^j 

AAA*   ^!f5n   JcnJ    o-wM^f*'*^/    t^    »*" 

The  Stoics,  who  look  up  the  dcN3- 
tritio  of  Herakleitue  with  further  ftl> 
«tr»tftioB  and  analTaia,  difitiuptiiflJied 
mil  named  a^paiatelj  nmttiire  wliidi  ho 


il  itiliAlAtioQ  of  «u^ — 4be 
fii|!paKd  indax  df  intelli- 
itk  its  htei&l  HHil 
The  iiofd  t4 
■<pnA»,  M  lia  eoocdTies  it,  ieemfl  ^ 
not  ftu  J  distiikci  or  fixed  Io»t 
region^  bot  thd  lotfttoiy 

«f  tiio  dementa,  fine, 
twill*  r?w^i^  Iwck  ^to  each 
tuL  E  p.  119-120;  n 
al«>  b  denoted  b^  the 
If  in  the  Hornkteibeon 
from  HeiakleitttS  by 
De  nAuiini,  i.  2. 

^  6erttm  Empiriciu  {tid^^  Math.  - 
132)  ben?  <:itcs  the  firk  wtirdi  of  i 
ttBatbe  of  HoTAkleitus  (comp&re 
An^totlo,   Khet.  iiL  5).      A.4^ir  rvuff 
/^rrdT  ^^i^fTOi  ^^TVoifToi  &»9^6tntn%  ical 

wpmTQy' — T#tfi     8i    lUAour    dti^pilhravr 

lext.  Empmo.  ib,  rii.  126,  A  cit^ 
tion  frtun  Hemkleitos. 

^  8exi  Emp.  ik  rii.  13S  (the  woftii 
of  Hf^niklfitus)  lih  Sc?    !«-(« 0ai   r^ 
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Tidnal  judgment  was  seen  during  Bleep,  at  which  time  each 
man  left  the  common  world  to  retire  into  a  world  of  his 


_OWllJ 


i    By  this  dennnciation  of  the  mischief  of  private  judgment, 
Herakleitus  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a  roan  ought 
to  think  like  his  neii^hbours  or  like  the  piiblic     In  fteaiuti,  be 

.  .  did  not  meui 

his  Tiew  the  public  were  wrongt  collectively  as  well  *^e  Re«wD  of 
aa  individaallv.  The  universal  reason  to  which  he  Jti*.biJia*it 
made  appeal^  was  not  the  reason  of  most  men  as  it 
actually  is,  but  that  which,  in  his  theory,  ought  to  be  their 
roaaon;'"  that  which  formed  the  perpetual  and  governing 
ftooem  throughout  all  nature,  though  most  men  neither 
recognised  nor  attended  to  it,  but  turned  away  from  it  in 
d^erent  directions  equally  wrong.  No  man  was  truly 
possessed  of  reason,  unless  his  individual  mind  understood 
th©  ganeral  scheme  of  the  universe,  and  moved  in  full 
sympathy  with  its  perpetual  movement  and  alternation  or 
tiDi^  of  contraries."  The  universal  process  contained  in 
itself  a  sum-total  of  particular  contraries  which  were  sue- 
oeasiTely  produced  and  destroyed :  to  know  the  universal  was 
to  know  these  contraries  in  one,  and  to  recognise  them  as 


^^NBwriy    0?    vaXh&t    iifs    inlay    (x^*^*  ^ 
drfi^piV^uir'      jf   I*    iartv    ohx    &\Xo    tj. 

I  Pltttoreh,  Do  Bnperatit.  c  3,  p.  166, 
C.  6d&  ako  the  poBHkge  in  Cle- 
BkcDS  JJcxandr.  Strom,  it,  22,  ftbout 
te  ^QiQwJBaD  of  sleep  to  deatb  h^ 
Henkkihis. 

*  e#»it^s  Kmpiriciia  mMDterpfeto 
Cbc  HernJdeitcAu  ih^oiy  when  he  to- 
Qte  it  ;  vii.  134)  as  lajiog  down 

imdifT^^  ^fvSiT.    Htamkkntiis  do- 
mjuikiiid     generally    sm    in 
OrlgeD.    Pluloaophtim,    i.  4 ; 
Diog.  Lej^rL  ii.  L 

■  The  analog*  and  eytntiatliy  be- 
tween the  Loditiduul  minu  and  tlje 
QMniiciiJ  pfocee9 — b^weeii  tUe  tmow- 
iiig  ftod  the  kncrtm^-wHs  reprodnred 
Bi  otuij  fonus  amofig  the  ancient  phi- 


loaopheTB.  It  appeota  in  the  Platonic 
Timtisua,  c.  20,  p.  47  C 

T^  Kivo6fjt.tvtir  r^  mvovfiiytfi  ytyy^- 
tncttrOai  wa$  tbo  doctririe  of  eeTeml 
philo&ophem.  Anetot.  Dg  Amm^  L 
2;  Plato,  Ej-atylua,  p.  412  A;  ltd  ^^i' 

Ti^f  dfteur  \6yau,  ned  of^c  ^woKtiw^- 
^4j^f  o&rt  mpo&eoioTfiu  A  remarkablo 
paBsago  from  the  comment  of  Phi- 
loponua  (on  the  treatise  of  Aiiiitotlo 
De  ADimi)  h  ciUwi  by  Lajisalle,  ii*  p. 
3S0,  deectibitig  the  Hemkk'itcati  doc^ 
tjrine,  fiia  rbtno  itc  Ti^f  ^a^i^^idfftms 
flfrriifi'  iKtyiv*  (Hcrakleitus)  r^y  y^p 
vpayfjidTiuv  i¥  Kii^tm  6tn-ttv  dtTi/  ntd 
Th4  yivt^ffKov  tA  TTpdyp-ara  if  iciF^cfi 
f  frail     tVa       ^vfj.TrapdB€tip      aifTOis 

— tilao  Simplikitia  ap.  Lii^allo,  p.  Ml, 
iv    fxfra^uK^     yb^    trwi^tl    Tcb    fiiMr« 

y»rvff6fititov  Et&rn  r^  iwa^§  ylwmtfrit&if^ 
ffvviit*a&m  i&o{>KtrQ  ^i  lUl  fffoi  frcrrA 
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transient,  but  eonelative  and  inseparable,  manifestatioiis, 
each  implying  tbe  other — not  oa  having  each  a  separmte 
reality  and  each  excluding  its  contrary »"*  In  so  far  as  a  man's 
mind  maintained  its  kindred  nature  and  perpetual  conjoint 
movement  with  the  unirersalj  he  acquired  true  knowledge ; 
but  the  individualising  influenced  arising  from  the  body 
usuaUy  overpowered  tliis  kindred  with  the  universal,  and 
obstnicted  the  continuity  of  this  movement,  sa  that  most 
persons  bec?ame  plimged  in  error  and  iUusion. 

The  absolute  of  Herakleitus  stands  thus  at  the  opposite 
B^akMuis  pole  as  Compared  with  that  of  Parmemdes:  it  is 
aitepoifiK^  absolute  movementj  change,  generation  and  destrnc* 
*™"  ^  tion  —  negation  of  all  subfatanee  and  stability/ 
except  as  a  temporary  and  unbecoming  resistance  of  each 
snecessi\e  particular  to  the  destroying  and  renewing  current  of 
the  universaL  The  Real^  on  this  theory,  was  a  generalisation, 
not  of  substances,  but  of  facts,  events,  clianges,  revolutions^ 
destructions,  generations,  &c.,  determined  by  a  law  of  justice 
or  necessity  which  endured,  and  which  alone  endured,  for 
ever.  Herakleitus  had  many  followers,  who  adopted  hia 
doctrine  wholly  or  partially,  and  who  gave  to  it  develop- 
ments which  be  had  not  adverted  to,  perhaps  might  not  have 
acknowledged.**    It  was  found  an  apt  tlieme  by  those  who, 


"  Stob^TM^  Eolog»  Phji.  p.  58; 
and  tlie  mssngc*  of  Pbilo  JwlteitiA, 
<!it«d  by  Bchleiermaohcr,  p.  437;  as 
wdl  as  moTQ  full;  by  La^i»dlo^  tdL 
i[.  p.  265-267*  (QuiB  temm  divinflj. 
h«srea,  p.  5U3,  Mungcy:*   li'    yitp   rh 

w^p*  airTOit  *H.pdtckttrov^  Kt^aXatov 
Tijt    virrav   rpffifTti^dfi-fvitv   <^iA.atfo(ff(HT* 

fJ5pTifi.a  M^vfj'tt^i  iartv. 

p  Tlio  greitt  prmciplc  of  Hemkleitus^ 
Mhicli  Arifltotio  stAtoa  iri  orckr  to  rejcci 
(  PUyaic.  viii.  3,  p*  253,  b.  10,  fatri  rt^tt 

oif,  ^AA(^  wdvra  ifiii  &tb  AAAA  KavBdyMtf 
TowTo  T^^  ^/itT*paf  atff  dififfi¥ }  now  attunda 
BVcrred  io  tiiodoni  pbysic&l  philoso- 
phy- Mr-  Grove  obattrves,  in  his  in- 
struotive  Treatiao  on  the  Correlation 
of  I'hyeicfli  Force*,  p.  22* 


*'0f  abacflulo  foat,  Natioit?  give*  t» 
Tko  evideDco,  All  matter*  oa  Ikr  fta 
we  can  dtec^m^  i&  ever  in  moT^emont ; 
not  merely  m  matiSL^i^,  ita  in  tbt^  plan^ 
tafy  aphtiiea,  but  also  molecuhu'lyt  or 
thr£»ughout  iia  mliniat«?  stmoture. 
Thii^  every  alternation  of  tempeniliira 
prwlucsee  a  molecukr  ohan^e  tUrou^b- 
out  the  whol^  substuiici}  heated  or 
cooled :  ilow  cbomic&t  or  electriofll 
forcc^T  aotlona  of  light  on  inmifaiQ 
nullnnt  {otca'b,  are  always  at  play ;  m 
thtil  Q^  a  fact,  we  coJuiot  predicate  of 
any  portion  of  tn&tter,  tlwxt  it  la  abai»^ 
lately  at  rest," 

4  Many  ix'forenccfl  to  nerakleitna  ana 
found  in  the  itjoetitly  puhliaibed  books 
of  the  Hefutfttio  Hwn^iuiu  by  Pseado* 
Origen  or  Hippoljtus — especially  Book 
IX.  p.  279-283^  ixL  Millf^r.  To  judgi 
by  various  apecimenA  there  giv&t),  jl 
would  appear  that  hm  jaxta-positio^ 
of  oontnidiGtory  pfedlofttes,  with  th« 
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taking  a  iBligious  or  poetical  view  of  the  unlTerse^  dwelt 
upon  the  transitoty  and  contemptible  value  of  particnlar 
existences^  and  extolled  the  grandeur  or  power  of  the  uni- 
Teraal*  It  suggested  many  doubts  and  debates  respecting 
the  foundations  of  logical  evidence,  and  the  distinction  of 
truth  from  falBehood ;  which  debater  will  come  to  be  noticed 
hereafter,  when  we  deal  with  the  dialectical  age  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle. 

After  Herakleitue,  and  seemingly  at  the  same  time  with 
Parmenides,  we  arrive  at  Empcdokles  (about  500-  Empeookiw 
430  B,a)  and  his  memorable  doctrine  of  the  Four  ^*^'?o^ 
Elements.  This  pfjilosopher,  a  Sicilian  of  Agri-  ^t^' 
gentum,  aud  a  distinguished  as  weU  as  popular-  ^t^£i^ 
minded  citizen,  expounded  his  views  in  poems,  of  ^"'^^^ 
which  Lucretius  ^  speaks  with  high  admiration^  but  of  which 
few  fragments  are  preserved.  He  agreed  with  Parmenides, 
and  disaented  &om  Herakleitus  and  the  Ionic  philosophers^ 
in  rejecting  aU  real  generation  and  destruction/  That  which 
V  existed  had  not  been  generated  and  could  not  be  destroyed. 
^BEmpedokles  explained  what  that  was,  which  men  mistook 
for  generation  and  d  eat  motion.  There  existed  four  distinct 
elements — Earth,  Water,  Air,  and  Fire — ^temalj  iues- 
haustibley  simple,  homogeneouSj  equal,  and  coH>rdinate  with 
each  other.  Besides  these  four  substances,  there  also  existed 
two  moving  forcesj  one  contrary  to  the  other — Love  or 
Friendsliip,  which  brought  the  elements  into  conjunction — 


MJiie  wahJGci,  wtnild  bo  recpgnked  aa 
|iaimdi!mefl  mej^ly  m  appeanuiee,  and 
Hoi  in  reality*  i(  wc>  liad  his  own  ex- 
ploD&tioD*  TbuB  he  sayii  (p.  282 ) ''  ihe 
puK  and  the  cortnpt^  tlm  clrjnkabk 
asd  the  midrinkablei  ore  one  and  the 
game.**  Whieb  is  cxplainAd  aA  foUowe : 
**  Tba  iea  i»  moflt  puia  and  nioet  eor- 
rapt :  to  fifili.  il  is  tuinkable  and  nutn* 
tiTe:  t0  tneiL,  it  ia  undruikablo  nud 
dertmcltv^''  Thia  explanation  appears 
la  bate  been  given  by  Ht-mkltjitus 
himaelCi  BdXoifva,  ^tf^jirlrj  &c. 

Tbeae  tuv  ooly  }^anidoxea  iti  app^r- 
Buoe^ — the  relative  predicat*)  nelng 
ttlKiTEted  without  menti^m  of  itii  corre* 
l»ia    When  you  supply  the  t-oneliite 


to  each  predicate,  tbeie  recaams  no 
contnidLctioii  at  all. 
'  Lucretius,  i.  733. 

**  QmniaLqnloilljim  lUTtni  peruvrfs  ^ 
Yodfenntttr,  e(  expnnunl  pfieclam  rcfM-rU ; 
tit  Tix  hmpuiA  vlilultir  #tLrpe  crmtuft," 

•  Empedokl^  Fmg.  t.  7^-83,  ed. 
Karatcu. 

I  tfiHDTWi^i  tAi^  tn  &vAiap.imv  i^ovATW)  TtAcvrif, 

*u(j-tj  here  i^  itrniarkubK  iu  its 
primary  aenee,  aa  derimtive  from 
i^inifim,  equivalent  to  jiyttFti.  Com- 
pare Plutarch  atlr,  Koloten,  p,  llll, 
1112. 


npm  of 

%  mt^   Ffe  V.  A     T4rp^^   r«p  I     •  Poller,  Oefloli,  Ftukm.   fol,  i. 
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This  la  ihe  Empedoklean  cycle  of  things,*  divine  or  pre- 
destined, without  beginning  or  end :  perpetual  sub-  Empedoktem 
ititQtion  of  new  for  old  compounds, — constancy  only  ^^^^^ 
ill  the  general  principle  of  combination  and  disso-  ^ilTiaS^ 
lution.      The  Kosmog   which  Empedokles   nnder-  sLiSj;^ 
takes  to  explain,  takes  its  commencement  from  i^,Sl[Jf^ 
tiie  period  of  complete  empii^  of  Lore,  or  com-  ™^^S^iLi 
pact  and  undisturbed  union  of  all  the  elements.  Slel?il!?*" 
This  he  conceives  and  divinises  under  the  name  of  J3T^S«>- 
Sph^rus— as  One    sphere,    harmonious^    uniform,  ^**^" 
and  universal,  haTing  no    motion^  admitting  no  parts  or 
separate  existences  within  it,  exhibiting  no  one  of  the  four 
elements  distinctly,   **  instabilis  tellus,  innabilis   unda" — ^ 
sort  of  chaoa.^    At  the  time  prescribed  by  Fate  or  Necessity, 
the  action  of  Enmity  recommenced,  penetrating  gradually 
through  the  interior  of  Sphserus,  '*  agitating  the  members  of 
the  God  one  after  another,"'  diBJoining  the  parts  from  each 
other,  and  distending  the  compact  ball  into  a  vast  porous 


ft 
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j   a    Tali'   aAAoonawT*  Au^mpif    ovkitx 
w*  yk^  flak  flUpbf  ^f  jm.  nm  iafflTai  ovii 

V9vfmr    a^L^'Bt^^k'    (Lore   and    Dboord) 

d^ir^   frgm  tbo    ri^L'cjCitJj  publisJied 

BLLiJ  prinitid  by  St<.dn»  v.  110,  in  hia 
coUcction  of  tbe  Fraginutita  of  Em- 
pediikle%  p.  4B.  Gotapore  nuotUer 
pawge  in  the  SLme  treatmo  of  Hip^ 
poljtxu,  p.  25L 
r  Emped.  Fr.  r.  59. 


Plutarchf  De  Facie  in  Orbe  Luuie, 
c  12. 

About  tlio  divinity  ascribed  by  Era* 
pedoUea  to  ^ph^rua,  see  Amtot. 
M^topbjs.  B.  4,  p.  lOOOk  a.  29.    litmrra 

wK^r  A  Mm   {Le.  Bpbffinis),     Et  yinp 


htf  ^r  Hwarra  ^r  ^ijriV,  (Empedokles). 
See  PrcDet-,  Ilbi  Philoa.  ex  Fondbus 
Oontexta,  fieet.  171,  172,  cd.  3, 

The  coudition  of  tbiDg^  which 
Empedokles  mUs  Sphsms  may  be 
illii-^tmied  (translatiBg  his  Love  and 
Eumilry  into  the  modem  phraseology 
uf  attrai^ion  ftiid  rejmhtion)  ^m  an 
emiiiQiit  mndeni  work  on  Phyiics  :— 

'*  Were  tht'ns  only  utouas  and  attrac- 
tion, tiH  now  explained,  the  whole 
tnat^rial  of  creation  would  nuh  into 
cluHO  contncty  and  the  uniTerae  would 
bo  one  huge  solid  xtrnm  of  atiUneaa 
and  death.  There  is  h^t  ot  caloric, 
how^er^  whieh  dirt^tly  countemcta 
atixaeticmt  nod  fltngukrly  modifies  tho 
reeultB^  It  hag  boon  described  by  some 
aa  a  most  finbtile  fluid  pcrvmlmg  all 
thingB  as  water  doei  a  spoiij^e  :  othura 
h&ve  aoQonnted  it  merely  a  vibTation 
among  the  atoms.  The  tnith  ii,  tliat 
we  know  Uttte  more  of  heiki  aa  a  caaao 
of  ropnliidoiu  than  of  gravity  us  a  canso 
of  attraction :  bat  we  can  study  and 
clojasify  the  pbenomena  of  both  me«t 
accumtely/'  (Dr.  Amott,  Elemontii  of 
Physics,  vol  i.  p. '26,) 

■  Emp.  Fr.  6<i-70,  Kartt 


A 

the 
tote- 

Ae  iRito-  om  €#  the  eftrth 

ha4f»  ^*^  ^^">  lEsmad  tlie 

to 

gimTitT  *  Im  Ihe  oiAse  of  t^  rotition,  the  li^t 
of  Fire,  wmA  the  CQMfttntmlj  dttk  besa^ihere 
of  Air,  alti^nAtely  cnaa  abote  tha  honoa:  licaiaa  tbe  inter- 

of  aftjr  and  tu^  Eaqiedoldn  (like  the  PphsL- 
goveu^  Mqfipoaad  the  iwii  lo  lie  BOt  iwJfl«iiiniiMii|.  but  to  be 
m  t^m^  or  csTilillaie  bodj  vliidi  eolketed  md  nAected  the 
Vghl  from  tba  hcmiBfihete  of  Fire.  He  i^^mnl^  tiie  fixed 
alais  as  fiMtoneJ  to  the  fisdemr  dTateUtBa  s{ib»g,  and 
ferolTiiig  along  villi  it,  bol  tb&  plAB«ti  m  iM^viiig  free  and 
detadied  fiim  aa  j  ^pbere.^  Be  supposed  the  altematiot^  of 
winter  aad  ramin^  to  arae  from  a  thmoigB  m  the  pfoporticmB 


*  Ftntuck  apL  EBiel»>  VrmfL.  Kna^. 
b.  8S7:  AfMlot  Etkk'.  M^.  viiL  2. 

#ffyy—  «v^  cikM#  §«•»▼«.   Alwtot 


Phcii.FluLE9f^  11^890. 
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of  Air  and  Fire  in  the  atmospheric  regions :  winter  was  caused 
by  an  increase  of  the  Air,  both  in  volume  and  density,  so  as 
to  drive  back  the  exterior  Fire  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
Kartb,  and  thus  to  produce  a  diminntion  of  heat  and  light : 
summer  was  restored  when  the  FirOj  in  its  turn  increasing,  ex- 
imded  a  portion  of  the  Air,  approached  nearer  to  the  Earth, 
and  imparted  to  the  latter  more  heat  and  light^  Empedoklea 
&rther  supposed  (and  his  contempor^es,  Anaxagoras  and 
Diogenes,  held  the  same  opinion)  that  the  Earth  was  round 
and  flat  at  top  and  bottom,  like  a  drum  or  tambourine :  that 
lis  enrfaee  had  been  originally  horizontal,  in  reference  to  the 
fotataon  of  the  Kosmos  around  it,  but  that  it  had  afterwards 
tilted  down  to  the  soutli  and  iipM^ard  towards  the  north,  so  as 
to  li©  aslant  instead  of  horizontal.  Hence  he  explained  the 
fket  that  tlie  north  pole  of  the  heavens  now  appeared  oblic^nely 
elevated  ahove  the  horizon*" 

From  astronomy  and  meteorology  Empedokles^  proceeded 
to  describe  the  Eartb,  its  tenants,  and  its  luruiture ; 
how  men  were  first  produced,  and  liow  put  together,  the  K»rui,  of 
All  were  produced  by  the  Earth :  being  thrown  *nio»K  ^ 
up  nnder  the  etimulus  of  Fire  still  remaining 
vithin  it.  In  its  earliest  manifestations,  and  before  the  in- 
flueuoe  of  Diieord  had  been  sufficiently  neutralized,  the 
Earth  gave  birth  to  plants  only,  being  as  yet  incompetent 
to  produce  animals**  After  a  cerfaiin  time  she  gradually 
acquired  power  to  produce  aoimalSj  first  imperfectly  and 
piecemeal,  trunkB  without  limbs  and  limbs  without  trunks ; 


"  Zey<?r,  GcBch.  Phil.  i.  p.  532-535, 
2ad  t^. :  KiuisleM' — De  Emped.  I^liilos, 
p,  424-43L 

Tbe  ireiy  imperfect  noticed  which 
reinatn^  c£  the  oidirDQamiral  fmd  rue- 
tociiologic&l  dfictrmc'B  of  Kmpedokkif)^ 
mm  coUeoled  and  i^xpkdtied  by  tJie^ 

two  AUtbOTlk 

•  Fluiaieh,  Pkcit  Philoa,  ii.  8  ; 
SeliAttbacli,  Anaxag.  Fmgm.  p.  175; 
Oea^pare  the  remsfka  of  Gnippo  i  Uebcr 
d»  Kixmijwheik  Sji^emG  der  Griechen^ 
p.  d9)  1IF™  the  otecure  WoltrGeliiudtd 
of  Eknpediiklei. 

'  Htppdkivtei — Utpl  itpx^V^  iTjrpiK^s 
— c  tU,  p.  620.  y.  I  ed.  LiUre.    xaSdwtfi 


0fHitwetf  Hal    Swtut    iyiffTo  irptfroi'i  ttid 

Thk  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  altu- 
sdotm  tt>  EmpedokloH^  recently  priolfd 
by  M.  Littre^  out  of  one  of  the  MSS.  in 
tiie  Parisian  library. 

f  Em  p.  Fn  v.  25S,  Kar*     roifs  filr 

Atistot.,  or  Peeudo- Ajistnt,  De 
Pl&iiti^i  2.    *lirt  -rdkiv  6  ^EfxvtSaKKTjt, 

wKyipovft4rnt,  (while  it  is  ic  cnonw  of 
being  oompJcted)  oft  ynv^at^i  (vav. 
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next,  diaeofdant  and  numstpous  combiimlians  vhieh  did  oot 
lagtp  such  oa  ereatofes  ball  mail  h^ax;  bstlj,  combinttbooi 
with  parts  suited  to  each  otlier,  cagaiigatioiis  pcffiBel  and 
domblef  men,  hoTsee^  &c.j  wlueb  6oaittntied  and  pnnpagaled,^ 
Among  these  prodnetioDs  were  not  only  plants^  badsi^  Miee^  and 
men,  bet  abo  the  *- long-lived  Gods,"'^  All  eompotmds  wtete 
formed  by  intemuitare  of  the  four  elements^  in  different  ptu- 
portionA^  more  or  less  harmonions.^  These  elements  racnalDed 
unchanged :  no  one  of  them  was  transformed  into  anoftlier. 
Bui  the  small  particles  of  each  Sowed  into  tlie  potes  of  die 
others,  and  tlie  combinatton  was  more  or  leas  intunata^ 
according  aa  the  structure  of  these  pores  iras  more  or  I^s 
adapted  to  receive  them.  So  intimate  did  the  mixtnre  of 
tb6ie  fine  particles  become,  when  &e  effluvia  of  ona  aj^tie 
pores  of  another  were  in  symmetry,  that  the  eonstitoent 
ingredients,  like  colours  compounded  together  by  the  painter,'* 
could  not  be  diseemed  or  handled  separately*  Empedoklas 
rarely  assigned  any  specific  ratio  in  which  he  supposed  the 
four  elements  to  enter  into  each  distinct  compound,  except  in 
the  oise  of  flesh  and  bloody  which  were  formed  of  all  the 
four  in  equal  portions ;  and  of  bones,  which  he  affirmed  to  be 
composed  of  one-fourth  earth,  one-fourth  water,  and  the 
other  half  fire.     He  insisted  merely  on  the  general  &ct  of 


fc  Emp,  Fi»g,  T,  132,  150,  233,  240, 


%^^, 


CHil^^iKtr  fiir  ffpwra.  tirPQf.  j^for^  iioi*' 

Lucradiui,  T.  834;  Ariitolel.  Gen. 
Aminal.  L  IS,  p.  722;K  20 ;  Fbjsb,  il 
S.  2,  p.  198,  tk  82 ;  De  Ckelcviii  2,  5,  p^ 
300,  V  29 :   Willi  ihe  ^nvmn^ntery  oT 

BimplikiiiB  ftp»  SeboK   Bi^ad.  b.  512. 

<  Ktnp.  Fr  V,  1S5,  Ear. 

^  Plato,  Henon.  p.  76  A. ;  Aristot. 
Geo.  et  CcJiT.  IS,  p.  324,  h.  30  eeq.  ^ 

Ttrrdpatv    im*tx*i^V'V    177' "^to    yiyi'€ff0at 
irnf^fW  Hal  jiiffh  fif|<ttK,  ut  fiUfikv  4^ 


Oalen,  Ccmm.    in   Hippokmt.    De 

Hcwmn.  Nat,  t,  iii  p,  101*  St^  Ka^ 
Btait  De  Empoci  PhiL  p.  407,  Wid 
Kmp,  Fr,  r.  155, 

Qcn,  et  Cbrr.  il  7,  p.  334,  a,  30),  thai 
this  mixtures,  sel  forth  by  fliiitiedolcle^ 
IB  not  mixture  prtiperlj  fipdudng,  bat 
merelj  close  pioximitf,  Hippi£atei 
(he  eayB)  waa  the  fint  who  prapoasiBd 
the  doetnne  of  teal  miztom  Bat 
Fmpedokles  ae^ms  to  hsTe  intended 
a  leal  mixticre,  in  aU  c»Bes  whend  the 
fitmctuie  of  the  pot^  iraa  m  mi:- 
nmtry  with  the  mflowiiig  MMm, 
Oil  and  wateJ:  (he  aaid)  woiild  nut  mix 
togtth^.  because  there  wa»  no  auch 
symnjc^tiy  between  them — SXmt  yii^ 
vrnti  I  Empttlotlt*)  T^r  ^|ii^  rf  vvft* 
^cT|>Kf  Twt^  w4piuv  hUwtp  iXeuov  fi.iif 
Kol  SSwp  a^  fdytvff&ai,  ra  ik  &AXa  {rfpit 
leal  rtfA  So-vj^  Sil^  HtiirapiBfitiTai  rks 
tSim  itjsifftij  (The^phnMstas*  De  Sensw 
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such  combinations,  as  erplaiuing  what  passed  for  generation 
of  new  substances — without  pomting  oat  any  reason  to  detet^ 
mine  one  ratio  of  combination  rather  than  another^  and 
without  ascribing  to  each  compound  a  distinct  ratio  of  ita 
o\^*IL  This  omission  in  his  system  ie  much  animadTerted  on 
by  Aristotle- 

B  Empedokles  farther  laid  down  many  doctrines  respecting 
physiology*  He  dwelt  on  the  procreation  of  men  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
and  animals,  entered  upon  many  details  respecting  ^{^J^ 
gestation  and  the  foetus^  and  even  tried  to  explain  J^y""^"^ 
what  it  was  that  determined  the  birth  of  male  or  SSISSS!*  ^^ 
female  offspring*  About  respirationj  alimentation, 
and  sensation,  he  also  proposed  theories:  his  explanation  of 
respiration  remains  in  one  of  the  fragments.  He  supposed 
that  man  breathed,  partly  through  the  nose,  mouth,  and 
ltmgs»  but  partly  also  through  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
by  the  pores  wherewith  it  was  pierced,  and  by  the  internal 
v^sels  connected  with  those  pores.  Those  internal  vessels 
were  connected  with  the  blood  vesaels,  and  the  portion  of 
them  near  the  surface  was  alternately  filled  with  blood  op 
emptied  of  blood,  by  the  flow  outwards  from  the  centre  or 
the  ebb  inwards  towards  the  centre.     Such  was  the  move- 

H  ment  which  Empedokles  considered  as  constantly  belonging 
to  the  blood:  alternately  a  projection  outwards  from  the 
centre  and  a  recession  backwards  towards  the  centre.  When 
the  blood  thus  receded,  the  extremities  of  the  vessels  were 
left  empty,  and  the  air  from  without  entered :  when  the  out- 
ward tide  of  blood  returned,  the  air  which  had  thus  entered 
was  expeUed."  Empedokles  conceived  this  outward  tide  of 
blood  to  be  occasioned  by  the  effort  of  the  internal  fire  to 
escape  and  join  its  analogous  element  without^'* 


et   Beoflili,  ■.  12,  tdI.  L  p,  05l«  ed. 

»  Smp.  IV.  Y.  275,  se^jq.  Kfljut. 

The  oonunenti  of  Anstotla  nti  this 
theory  of  Empedoklea  are  haitU?  per- 
tinent r  tlief  refer  to  respiratioii  by  the 
nnrtriH  which  w»a  not  wlmt  Empe- 
dokles hftd  m  Ttew  (AiMot.  Do  E<3spi- 
twL  c*  3). 

*  Konteti,  De  Kmp*  Phlloeoph.  p. 
Ml 


Emp.  Fr.  v.  307— riJ  t'  iw  fx^^ittv 

Eoijic^lokLps  iUiiMmk's  this  infliLt 
and  eltimt  of  air  in  tic«]>imtii>u  by  tbo 
klep^Ejdm,  a  veaaol  with  one  high  and 
Darraw  neck^  but  with  a  brand  bottom 
pieroed  with  nmny  timall  holea.  When 
the  nedc  was  kept  cloagd  by  the  finger 
or  otherwise,  tha  yessel  might  be 
plunged  into  wftter^  but  do  water  would 
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The  doctrine  of  pores  and  effluvia,  which  formed  so  con^i- 
DnetTine  of  cuoug  an  item  in  the  physics  of  Empedokles,  was 
Jff«'*«^  applied  by  him  to  explain  sensation.  He  main- 
Doteptioiu-  tained  the  general  doctrine  (wliioh  Farmenides  had 
BiatoS^  advanced  before  him,  and  which  Plato  retained 
moi «» im^  after  him),  that  eejisation  was  produced  by  lite  aet- 
— im*  mtiag  ing  upon  like :  Herakleitus  before  him,  and  Anaxa- 
goras  after  him,  held  that  it  was  produced  by  tinlike 
acting  upon  unlike,  Empedokles  tried  (what  Farmenides 
had  not  tried)  to  apply  his  doctrine  to  the  variotis  senseg 
Bt^parately.P  Man  was  composed  of  tlie  same  four  elements 
as  the  universe  around  him ;  and  since  like  always  tended 
towards  like,  so  by  each  of  the  four  elements  within  himself, 
be  perceived  and  knew  the  hke  element  without*  Effluvia 
from  all  bodies  entered  his  pores,  wherever  they  foimd  a 
suitable  channel :  hence  he  perceived  and  knew  earth  by 
earth,  water  by  water,  and  so  forth.'*  Empedokles*  asaumiDg 
perception  and  knowledge  to  be  produced  by  such  intercom- 
munication of  the  four  elements^  believed  that  not  man  and 
animals  only^  but  plants  and  other  eubstanceB  besides^  per- 
ceived and  knew  in  the  same  way.  Everything  possessed  a 
certain  measure  of  knowledge,  though  less  in  degree  th^a 
man,  Trho  was  a  more  compound  structure/    Perception  and 


Moend  into  il  ihrongli  the  holes  in  tlie 
liottfiia«  becwtiae  of  the  rcsi^tajioo  of  the 
olr  within^  Am  booh  na  the  nock  yma 
freed  &om  preaiHiirei,  end  the  air  wiUiin 
allowed  to  escape^  the  water  'woald  ira- 
meditttely  rush  up  through  the  holes 
in  thu  fjottom. 

This  iUuetmtton  hi  intci'eBUiig^  It 
shows  thai  Empedoldei  woe  diftiiiotly 
Bware  of  the  pievaro  of  the  air  m 
countervftiling  the  aaeending  move- 
ment of  tbn  w^fcei"t  tuid  the  removal  of 
thnt  pn?^£mTe  fan  allowing  tsueh  move- 
meut 

iJpav  hyitoi  i^n§9t  wmrmv  iwl  i^nf/Acra  vvxifvL, 

Thie  dealing  with  the  klopsydia  seems 
to  have  hcen  a  ^Tourite  muuBemeut 
T^ith  childitju. 

^  TheophfastUBj  De  Sewcu,  »*  2,  p. 
647,Sohneid, 


1  EtDp.  ¥mg.  K^st.  T.  2G5,  «eq. 


iylvikifTaf  tel 

ik  T,  322, 

mBtfu-  &*  tdv€pa  Ertw,  ^TOft  wpi  wia  k<3  , 

Thoophi'astuB,  de  Seoflii,  Ci  10,  p.  S50^ 
Sehneid. 

Ariiitotle  mjs  that  Empedoklas  v^ 
ganled  each  of  these  dx  lui  a  ^^vjf^ 
(«otcI^  mini  principle)  hy  itself*  SextOi 
Empiiuma  tn?at8  Empedokles  at  eozK 
eideriag  each  of  the  aix  to  be  a  mprr^ 
fH&tf  ikkrjidas  (AiiskfL  De  Animft,  i.  2- 
Bext.  Emp.  adv,  Mathem.  vii.  116  V 

'  Emp.  Fr.  v.  31  a»  Eaist.  ap,  Sext. 
EcQpir.  cont.  Mathcm.  yiii.  286;  aljo 
apud  Diogen.  L.  ^"iii,  77- 

Bteiti  gives  (^np.  Fr.  v.  221)  mvml 
litiBi  imi3iedi&telj  prn^ing  this  ttom 
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ktiowl^]ge  was  more  developed  iti  different  aniinak,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  elementary  composition  was  more  mixed  and 
Timed,  The  blood,  as  the  most  compound  portion  of  the 
whole  body,  was  the  principal  seat  of  intelligence.' 

In  regard  to  vision,  Empedokles  supposed  that  it  was 
operated  mainly  by  the  fire  or  light  within  the  eye,  ^^^  tit 
though  aided  by  the  liglit  without  The  interior  '****°" 
of  the  eye  was  of  fire  and  water,  the  exterior  coat  was 
a  thm  layer  of  earth  and  air.  Colours  were  brought  to  the 
eye  m  efflnvia  &om  object^  and  became  apprehended  as 
sensations  by  passing  into  the  alternate  x>ores  or  duets  of  fire 
and  water  :  white  colour  was  fitted  to  (or  in  symmetry  with) 
the  pores  of  fire,  black  colom*  with  those  of  water/  Some 
ftnitrtAlfl  liad  the  proportions  of  fire  and  water  in  their  eyes  better 
adjusted,  or  more  conveniently  located,  than  others  i  in  aome^ 
the  fire  was  in  excess,  or  too  much  on  the  outside,  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  pores  or  ducts  of  water :  in  others,  water  was  in 
ezjoe^^  and  fire  in  defect*  The  latter  were  the  animals  which 
nw  better  by  day  than  by  night,  a  great  force  of  external 
light  being  required  to  help  out  the  deficiency  of  light  within: 
the  former  class  of  animals  saw  better  by  nighty  because,  when 
there  was  httle  light  i^ithoutj  the  watery  ducts  were  less  com- 
pletely ohstnicted — or  left  more  free  to  receive  the  influx  of 
black  colour  suited  to  them,^ 

In  regard  to  hearing,  Empedokles  said  that  the  ear  was 
like  a  bell  or  trumpet  set  in  motion  by  the  air  with-  ^^  «r 
out;    through  which  motion,  the  sohd  parts  were  «ii€t], i«it& 


the  troiitue  of  Hippolytos;  bat  they 
FbniieEi]de»  had  lield  the  ^joae  opi- 


TtPa.  yrmffiv^&p.  Theophmst.  de  Secsii, 
a.  i, 

Th^rtphmeta^  in  commenting  upon 
the  doctrine  of  Empedokles  mke»  ns 
one  of  hiA  grt>im<k  of  objection — Tbiit 
EEnpedoklea,  in  maintaining  sensation 
nud  knowledeii  to  be  produced  by  in- 
flox  of  the  elements  into  pores,  mode 
BO  diifeivnce  between  animated  and 
iBAQlusaie  Hnbetances  (Tbeopbi.  De 
geoB.  a.  12-23).  ThcophntatUA  puts 
this  ft!  if  it  Win  an  inoonmateDoy  or 


overaigbi  of  Empedokles :  but  it  cannot 
be  80  oonrndnredf  for  Empedokleia  (aa 
well  as  Panneaides)  appears  to  have 
accepted  tbe  cnn]$eqiipiie&r  and  to  havo 
denied  aU  each.  diSnTezif^G,  except  erne 
of  degreG,  as  to  perc^ition  and  Know- 
ledge. 

*  £mp.  Frag.  316,  Karst.     oTjus  yAp 

Comp.  Thenphraat.  de  SensUi  i,  IL 

VEmp.  Frag.  v.  ?M)  1-310.  Kfturt.  ri 
T*  iy  pt^ffytyi^iv  4fpfyftiyo¥  wy^iQlf  irSp, 
&e.  Thwjplir,  Be  Soiwi,  s.  7,  8 ;  Ari* 
Btot*  De  S*;nem»  o*  3 ;  AtiMot,  De  Gen, 
et  Corrupt,  i,  8. 

*  Theophmat^  D*  Bmiwi,  »,  7,  8, 


raiE4360fHY. 


Cb^.L 


•U 


i\ 


Ife  «xr  flovii^  in,  and  caused 
IBi,'  fi^eU  via^  in  his  view, 
:  pamms  of  acute 
breathing:  cUactofy 
eqteemll  J  from  sneh  aa 
te  and  toii<^  he  gare 
ill  doctjine  of  efflum 
i  to  kn«  llMi^^t  Ibai  mdi  tnterpenetia- 
kf  ilB^  noe  here  was  immediata  and 
L  te^tect  to  all  the  aenses^  he 
imed  when  the  znatter  whic^ 
A  ■flwiy  fitted  in  point  of  stroct^ire  to  pene- 
ior  fmm  or  duds  (which  was  the  condition  of 
bat  wha  hMmamam  with  them  in  re&peci 


in  eommon  with  thi 
mm  ISthagiveMa  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  Orphic 
fmm»^^m-  mystaiifli  Mpectany  that  of  the  metempsrchofiiB. 
Cntaftf  Hi»  rapnnttled  Miniig'lf  as  having  passed  through 
SSuSiik  prior  ilain  of  exktence,  as  a  boyt  a  girl,  a  ehrob,  a 
jC  wi^  Mrd*  and  a  &lk  He  proclaims  it  m  an  obligation 
BSiS>«i  of  joitie^  absDlnle  and  umrersal^  not  to  kill  any- 
miUB  1  m  thJBg  thst  had  life :  he  denoanecs  as  an  abomination 
jteiatia'—  the  fiacjificing  or  eating  of  an  animal,  in  whom  per- 
iS^iwiiiBn  hgqm  might  dweU  the  8onl  of  a  deceased  friend  or^ 
w^m.  biother**  Hid  religtons  faith,  however^  and  hia^ 
nuiniotis  about  Gods,  Daemons,  and  the  human  eonl,  stood 
apiut  (mostly  in  a  different  poem)  from  his  doctrines  on  ko«- 

t  tUi^HiUiu  >U,  11.0,  10. 

Th*>  rriUi'Vt^ui^ '  ^  'nut>|>hraflt«i  upon 

ii,U»i>^tivi%  m  ilhiHinitinr  thi^  change 

vti^wihLrhiK«tcvimirvmul,^hftlf.  bat 
1   R-^rv*'  tluin   until  I  tit>me  to  the 

fivur.  tluit  lliftiphmfltu^  diaputiiig  Uie 

thw  laiBtenro  of  the  olffto- 


(Uiif»uti« 


toiy  cfflu^iA  ttot  less  than  the  rat 
a.20> 

>  ^p.  Fmg.  V.  38(M10.  Kflnlai; 
Pluteit?h,  De  E«n  OwTjitun,  p.  998. 

AnHtot.  Hhetodc.  t  13,     #<rrl  7^, 


Aitfi^}?!:  ifWH*^  j^vanu.  ItM  t   awArr^v  avy^* 

Sext.  Empiric,  ndv,  Mathetu,  ix*  127. 
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molc^  and  physiology*  In  common  witli  many  Pythago- 
reiinsj  lie  laid  great  stress  on  the  existence  of  Dtenious  (of 
intermediate  order  and  ]x)wer  between  Gods  and  men),  some 
of  wliom  had  been  espeUed  from  the  Godfi  in  eonBequence  of 
tlieir  crimes,  and  were  condemned  to  pass  a  k>ng  period 
of  ejcile,  BE  sonls  embodied  iu  yarious  men  or  animalB*  He 
laments  the  misery  of  the  human  sonl^  in  himself  as  well  as 
in  others*  condemned  to  this  long  period  of  expiatory  degra- 
dation, before  they  could  regain  the  society  of  the  Goda* 
In  one  of  hia  remaining  fragments,  he  announces  himself 
almost  as  a  God  uimn  earth,  and  professes  his  willingness  as 
well  as  ability  to  impart  to  a  favoured  pupil  the  most  won- 
derful gifts^ — powers  to  excite  or  abate  the  winds,  to  bring 
about  rain  or  dry  weather,  to  raise  men  from  the  dead.^  He 
was  in  fact  a  man  of  universal  pretensions;  not  merely  an 
expositor  of  nature,  but  a  rhetorician,  poet,  physician,  pro- 
phety  and  conjuror,  Gorgias  the  rhetor  had  been  personally 
|iresent  at  his  magical  ceremonies**^ 

None  of  tlie  remaining  fragments  of  Empedokles  are  more 
mmarkable  than  a  few,  in  which  he  deplores  the  a^^it^nt^d 
impoesibility  of  finJing  out  any  great  or  compre-  olTIC^i^. 
hensiTe  truth,  amidst  the  distraction  and  the  suffer-  Sig  ^it 
iings  of  our  short  life-  Every  man  took  a  different  ^^ 
rocKl,  confiding  only  in  his  own  accidental  experience  or  par- 
tteuhir  impressions ;  but  no  man  could  obtain  or  eommunicate 
satisfaction  about  the  whole.'* 

Anastagoras  of  KlasEomonffi,  a  friend  of  the  Athenian  Peri- 
klefi,  and  contemporary  of  Empedokles — was  a  man  of  far 
simpler  and  less  ambitious  character:   devoted  to  physical 


•  Etnp,  ¥mg.  ^,  5-1 6,  EftiBt.;  com* 
Ilerod.  U.  123 ;  Pkto,  Phtedrua, 
..  2^6  a ;   Flutaict,  De  IM.  et 

\Tth  ohserrt^  in   anoth^t  plnc^e 

11^-     ii.*^n^   y^rnpartioD    of  rpUfpous 

i  [yd  with  thp  philriMfnihy 

(Pfninielit  De  Qeam  BocmUa,  t  ix. 
p.  S12.} 

VOL.  1. 


Boo  Fr.  Aug.  Ukert,  Ucber  Bn^Qoneii, 
Hcmcrn,  tind  G(?nieD,  p.  151. 
t  Emp,  Ft.  v.  390-425,  Karet 
*  Diog.  Loert.  viii.  5y, 
■*  Enjp.  Fr.  v\  34. 

MJ^r  *l  ^aofi!  a^Um  t^fio^  adpifoNsiKrcT 


wvpvXv 
ftVTuft,  flirr'  *0t|cpRT«  fad"  hSfiivu'  tAr*  iwitr 
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contemplation  and  geometry,  without  any  of  tboee  lojstieal 
TbeofTor  pretensions  common  among  the  Pytliagoreanfl-  Hii 
— dcniS^  doctrines  were  set  forth  in  prose,  and  in  ihe  l<mk 
totnu^ttoo^  dialect*  His  theory,  like  all  those  of  his  age,  wa« 
only  miKtunt  allH^omprehensi^e  in  its  purpose^  staitinir  from  a 
of  wj-^ut-  supposed  begmmiig,  and  shewing  how  hearan^  eanb, 
maiter.  Eud  the  itdiabitants  of  earthy  bad  come  into  those 
apjiearances  which  were  exhibited  to  sense.  He  ^reed 
with  Empodokles  in  departing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Thalcs  and  other  Ionic  theorists,  who  had  supposed  one 
primordial  matter^  out  of  which,  by  various  transformatioiie; 
other  sensible  things  were  generated — and  into  which^  when 
destroyed,  they  were  again  resolved.  Like  Empedokles,  and 
like  Parmenidea  previonsly,  he  declared  that  generation,  un- 
derstood in  this  sense^  was  a  false  and  impossible  notion: 
that  no  existiiig  thing  could  have  been  generated,  or  could  he 
destroy edj  or  could  undergo  real  transformation  into  any 
other  thing  different  from  what  it  was.^  Existing  things 
were  what  they  were,  possessing  their  several  inherent  pro- 
perties: there  could  be  no  generation  except  the  putting 
together  of  these  things  in  various  compounds;,  nor  any  de- 
struction except  the  breaking  up  of  such  compounds,  nor  any 
transformation  except  the  substitution  of  one  compound  for 
another. 

But  Anaxagoras  did  not  accept  the  Empedoklaan  four 
HoTOctoin<»-  elements  t\s  the  sum  total  of  first  substances.  He 
pgirticiMiif  reckoned  all  the  different  sorts  of  matter  as  ori£^tnal 
"\Sd*^*toiS!  ^  primaeval  existences:  he  supposed  tlxom  all  to 
**>**'  lie  ready  made,  in  portions  of  all  frizes,    whereof 

there    was   no   greatest   and   no   least*      Particles   of  the 

T^  ^fAatoii*fiff  ikre  the  pmn4:ivdiAl  pt^ 

I  abdttnct  word  formed  from  thk  emxctdbi 
— existence  in  the  form  or  ooadilaon  of 
\  ifAuta^tp^,  Kftchdiatinct  gnbstauaehii 
I  Its  owT)  ^fiQiQftfpv*  little  particle  Hki 
each  other*  aud  c^ch  poi^^^saiDg 
chuacterkticd  of  the  sub^i&nicet. 
the  state  called  6fi9iitftt(ftia. 
all  sabetaiioes  (Mart^t^h,  Lehitmc^ 
der  Geechlchtie  der  PMloaopMo,  s.  23. 


•  Aiistotel.  EtMe.  Eudera,  i.  i,  5; 

'  ADaxiifor.  Ft.  22,  p,  1B5,  cd.  6ehati* 
bft^rli, 

J9ir0m  ic«l  r^  4rAAtKr04U  Mi9Kpltn^§m^ 
■  Anfliftg.  Ft.  5*  e^.  SohnviK 


iwit^  3), 
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same  sort  he  called  Homoeomeries :  the  aggregates  of  which 
formed  bodies  of  like  parts;  wherein  the  part«  were  like 
each  other  and  like  the  whole.  Flesh,  bone,  blood,  fire,^ 
earth,  water,  gold,  &c^  were  aggregations  of  particles  mostly 
similar,  in  which  each  particle  was  not  less  flesb^  bone,  and 
blood,  than  Uie  whole  mass. 

But  while  Anaxagoras  held  that  each  of  these  Homoeome- 
ries *  was  a  special  sort  of  matter  with  its  own  properties,  and 
each  of  them  imlike  every  other:  he  held  farther  the  peculiar 
doctrine,  that  no  one  of  them  could  have  an  existence  apart 
from  the  rest-  Every  thing  was  mixed  with  every  thing ; 
each  included  in  itself  all  the  others:  not  one  of  them  could 
be  obtained  pure  and  unmixed.  This  was  true  of  any  portion 
however  smalL  The  visible  and  tangible  bodies  around  ua 
affected  our  senses,  and  received  their  denominations  accord- 
ing to  that  one  peculiar  matter  of  which  they  possessed  a 
decided  preponderance  and  prominenca  But  each  of  them 
inclnded  in  itself  all  the  other  matters,  real  and  inseparable, 
although  latent> 

In  the  beginning  (said  Anaxagoras)  all  things  (all  sorts  of 
matter)  were  together,  in  one  mass  or  mixture.  In-  Firrt  <anAu 
finitely  numeroue  and  inliaite  in  divereity  of  magni-  -iTiftbe'pS 
tude,  they  were  so  packed  and  confounded  together  riHi«*or 
that  no  one  could  be  distinguished  from  the  reat:  hiMidied  toga- 
no  definite  figure,  or  colour,  or  other  property,  could  ftusimi.  Nen*, 
manifest  itselt    Nothing  was  distinguishable  except  dutmct  fh™ 


*  Locretjua,  t  836.  ^ 

"Hone  H  ADisuet;tT«  Mrtutcmur  Hamteoiae- 
Him,  ' 


^  LiKrretiua,  i.  875. 


LqqMiub  cslb  thia  theory  Hcimceo-  | 
maim,,  ftnd  ii  appcfuii  to  me  thAi  thia  i 
nuDe  puiet  have  be^n  b^vtowcd  upcm 
It  by  its  aolbnr.  ZflJer  and  sfiverftl 
othen  ftfWr  Schleierniafher  ponotiire 
Ifae  nuiMi  to  date  lanA  from  Arietatle 
mad  hi«  physiologipal  ck^ificfLtioxi. 
Bnl  whfti  oftheir  nune  wva  ao  iiakii«^l 
or  Ubelj  for  AnKvagona  hima&lf  to 
eheoKl 

i  Ax^iftg.  Vr.  S;   SchQub.  p.  1D1 ; 

r  t^trl  &AXp.    'AAA'  trtip  wk€\aTtt 


Appflrcf^  QiiiiS^,  cqjiia  tint  phirla  tnlstii, 

El  uuigUi  In  pftioiplu  prlnibiuQ  In  B«dt  locata."' 

ArktctteL   Flijfiic.  L  i-3.      ^i^    ^oo'l 
whtf   if  Tfltii^l    f^§fiix0at,    $tdrt    irav    itc 

^ta^ipowTH   jccd  wpoaayopfuttrBm  trtpa 
Axx.4iKttVp  iK  ToD  fjuLkiiTTa  i^tpixoyrott 

flKtKpivms  iii^  ykp  &kov  KfVKhv  ^  piikaf 
it  <rd(fiira  fl  ^ff^ovw,  ovff    ffi'iii'    Srav   3l 

De  Co^lo,  uL^i  Gen.  Corr.  i.  1. 
£   2 
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mil  of  iiifflB,  the  inimite  umm  of  Air  and  jEther  (Fire),  wJiich 
ud  K«M  Burrounded  tlie  mixed  mass  and  kept  it  together*^ 
oMfliwci  Thus  all  tliino^  cootiuuetl  for  att  intimte  time  in  a 
tiic  Doiuutii-  atate  of  rest  and  nullity.  The  fundamental  eon- 
mnKivrtneiit.  trarieSj — wet,  dry,  hot,  cold,  light,  dark,  dense, 
rare, — in  their  intimate  contact  neutralised  each  other." 
Upon  this  inert  mass  supervened  the  agency  of  Nous  or  mind* 
The  characteristic  virtue  of  mind  was,  that  it  alone  was  com- 
pletely diatinct^  peculiar,  pure  in  itself,  unmixed  with  any 
thing  else :  thus  marked  out  irom  all  other  things  which  were 
indissolubly  mingled  with  each  other.  Having  no  commimion 
of  nature  with  other  tilings,  it  was  noway  acted  upon  by 
them,  but  was  its  own  master  or  antocraticj  and  was  of  very 
great  force*  It  was  moreover  the  thinnest  and  purest  of  all 
tilings;  possesiiing  complete  knowledge  respecting  all  other 
things.  It  was  like  to  itself  tliroughout — the  greater  mant- 
festations  of  mhiJ  similar  to  the  less." 

But  though  other  things  could  not  act  upon  mind,  minrl 
Moireiiietit  of  could  act  upoB  them.  It  first  originated  movement 
awma»,urt-  in  the  quiescent  mass.  The  movement  impressed 
SuMsou*  wfis  that  of  rotation,  whieh  first  began  on  a  small 
btii  gnKjLiAily  scale,  then  m^duallv  extended  itself  arouni  he- 
leir   yico    coming  more  emcacioua  as  it  extended,  and  atill 

ptrilcUv  CUR*  ^       .  1    '       t^ 

Kt^gatt  lo-     continuing  to  extend  itself  around  more  and  mor^ 


I 


*  Aimxftg,  Fmg,  1 ;  SohauK  p*  65. 
irX^tfflJ  Hoi    cr^iKprfrTjTa,      Kal    ykp  ri 

TTjTfli,      nis^a   7^^  Mp  Tf   ic*l  i^Btjp 

Tlie  lirst  i\Lr^^  words — d^ov  tcWo 
g^pilfiara — witix;  the  ixjriimeTit'^ineiit  of 
tlic  AfiAXJiL^ornAii  ttxMtiae,  ftiid  wert* 
jQore  ixiHilU.i'UiJ  and  c\U^]  tbau  any 
Cither  wordrt  in  it.  bee  Fnv^m.  IG, 
17,  Bchaubftclif  and  p.  O^XJS.  Ari- 
fltt^a  ca,Uj9  tbin  primiuval  t'hooei  rh 
(Aiy/tn. 

™  Anax.  Fmg.  6,  Selmub.  p.  97; 
Aiistotel.  Pliyaie.  u4.p.]S7»&,  witli  tlie 
mmmmiiaiy  of  8iu:ijjlikilliii  up.  Boholia, 
p.  335 ;   UraDdi^  &Iso,  iii,  2(J3,  a.  25 : 


and  De  Qxulo,  iii,  301,  a.  12,  ^C  ^*^ 
Tt^vy^  S|JX*Tiu  (AnimigORiaj  xit^ft^ 
vdifTif. 
■^  Anaifij?.   Fr.   8,   p.  lOO,  Scliftab. 

3i    iirrXy    Awttpov    Hal    attraKpa^lf    csJ 

wrhi    i^"^    im^Gv   iffrlw^       El    fxif  ykp 

tfrtp  ifitfiittrA  rtqf^Kai  i«m?ivtv  kM 
auT^M  ri  ffufifAfti-iyfAt^ai  &itrt  f^nBtfhs 
Xjtr^^KTflF  icpaTCfV  ^^oiftfr*  ms  leal  fiAvnr 
i6ma    iip'   iwVtTQV,     Xfrri    ykp    Acvr^t* 

Ctjuijmre  Piflto,  Kj«tyliii3,  c?,  63,  p» 
413,   C.      ¥Ovy    airroKpdfopm   Kol    DvSipl 


JO, 


M^ 
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am  formed. 


Through  the  prodigious  velocity  of  this  rotation,  a  gei 
separation  was  effected  of  those  things  which  had 
been  hitherto  tindistinguishably  huddled  together,** 
Dense  was  detached  from  rare,  cold  from  hot,  dark  from 
light,  dry  from  wet,^  The  Homo&omeric  particles  congre- 
gated together,  each  to  iti  like ;  80  that  bodies  w^ere  formed — 
definite  and  distinguisliable  aggregates,  possessing  such  a  pre- 
ponderance of  some  one  mgredient  as  to  bring  it  into  clear 
maJiifestation.'i  But  while  the  decomposition  of  the  multi- 
faiiotis  mass  was  thus  carried  far  t^nough  to  produce  distinct 
bodies,  each  of  them  Bpeeialised^  know^able,  and  regular — still 
the  separation  can  never  he  complete,  nor  can  any  one  thing 
be  "  cut  nway  as  w  ith  a  hatcliet "  from  the  rest*  Each  thing, 
great  or  small,  must  always  contain  in  itself  a  proportion  or 
trace,  latent  if  not  manifest^  of  every  thing  else/  Nothing 
except  mind  can  be  thoroughly  pure  and  unmixed. 

NeTertheless  other  things  approximate  in  different  degrees 
to  purity,  according  as  they  possess  a  more  or  less 
decided  preponderance  of  some  few  ingredients  over  wp%  s^^t) 
the  remainine^  multitude.      Thus  fleshy  bone,  and  ureiypiimor 
other  similar  portions  of  the  animal  organism,  were  but  uthw 

i (according  to  Anaxagoras)  more  nearly  pme  (with  te  a^mpmn^ 
tone  constituent  more  thoroughly  preijonderant^  and  Fifsb,  Bom] 
till  '  ^      ^    *      .  -  .  &e.  are  purer 

ftll  other  coexistent  natures  more  tnonnit^hly  sub-  tij«n  Air  »t 
ordinate  and  latent)  than  the  four  Em|K?doklean 
elements,   Air,  Fire,    Earth,   &c, ;    which  were  compounds 
wherein  many  of  the  numerous  ingredients  present  were 

Kqoally  effective,  so  that  the  manifestations  were  more  coa- 


n 


Ft.  S,  p,  100,  Bch.    KbI 

'wiis    «tfp«^wp^r74iiS    Tiff    lit^wdtnis   vodi 
X^^-      K^al    •w^wrov    kwh    r^v    fffiittpov 

Aim  F*.  18,  p.  129;  Ft.  21,  p.  13-4, 

p  Anaxsg,  Ff .  8-19*  Sctuiiibftrh. 
V  AnsuR^.  Fr,  B,  p.    101,  Scbaixb. 


X*iy  i'^  irp^Td  dwh  tqv  vov  tttvo^^tvtiL, 
tfvvtK6f7if  Tt  rk  S^oia,  &c»  SimplLkius 
ttd  ArijiU>L  Pbysdc-  L  p.  188,  ft.  13 
(p.  S37,  Bcliol,  Braiiilihj. 

'  Ari9t<->t*'l.  Physic,  lii,  4,  5,  p.  203, 
a.  2^,  driDvir  j^ipioif  ilvat  6fMatmii  fdjfM 
ry  fl-dirrj,  Ac.    Anaxag^.  Fr>  Iti,  p.  12G,  * 
SchAub, 

Aiittxag.  Ft.  11,  p.  119,  Setmiib.     oh 

^VQK*  Kt^TTTai     tFtkix  fit    &^*       FVug. 

pi,  p»  122.  iv  watfrl  wetyra,  owSi  %»- 
ftii  ^iTTiF  ilitat. — Fr,  \ty,  p.  125. 
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fuiocl  and  eoinplitmted.  lu  this  way  the  tour  Empedakleas 
elements  formed  a  yast  seed-tnagaasitie,  oat  €i  which  iBaaj 
distinct  devrlopmetits  might  take  place,  of  ingiedieiilR  all  ftt* 
existing  within  it.  Air  and  Fire  appeared  io  genmate  faanf 
tinw  prod  acta,  while  fledh  aod  bone  did  not.*  Axnidsi  all 
thc>Bif  (changes,  however,  the  infinite  total  mass  leinained  tte 
k&aniUi  ueiihor  increased  nor  diminished*^ 

In  compiring  the  theory  of  Anaxagoras  with  that  of  Em- 
Th«o^«f  podokles^  we  perceive  that  both  of  them  denied  not 
ioni|iMvd  oidy  the  gpeneration  of  new  matter  out  of  mdtimg 
ttapiteiiiH.  ^iix  which  denial  all  the  ancient  phyraiml  philo- 
Bophtrr»  concurred),,  but  also  the  traosfortnatbti  of  cma  fonn 


'  AriiUitUv  in  two  jjlnrcia  (De  €€bU\ 
lU.  a,  p.  m%  II,  !i8,  »iufl  <hm.  et  Corr. 
1.  h  p.  ai4i  u,  8)  utimtKm  Ut  t^Ui  tlmt 
AtuixiigritmM  n^ii^vtnk'a  Henh  ftfid  bcm<<  i^ 
iifnplo  (iiicl  I'lriTunliin'  :  ntr,  iln%  ninl 
4Wtb,  Am   cHi|n|H'.iiiiiU    in^ui,   |.ht'4j<    juiil 

Olht^U"\\y I     .    S^Z^H-r  iHHh. 

ITxilfw  I  ^.!   "i  .  with  KitUjr, 

luid  ml  <i«M>l    Uini.     8<.'hiiu- 

hu'li  'Aujkx.  If.  i>.  Ml,  S"!)  dIsMeulA 
fitiui  tUi>*  <n>iniitii,  iml  drH-fl  unt  give  & 
oktf  tjKpliiitiitleai.  Anotiiei'  pfutaagc^  nf 
AjMetlo  (M^-rjiphyii.  L  li,  p.  9B4,  &:  11) 
■ppiWyTB  to  rrinltiulif't  the  above  two 
pdilgfM  Rttcl  tri  put  Hro  and  wtvter,  in 
&«Aini^ttgonMiii  ihi^ory,  iti  tbo  mme 
gctiicsml  rtiti'giiry  M  flciii  Mid  boivc  : 
5iis  explanntorv  not®  Of  Booite,  who 
tries  In  »how  tluit  tha  pA«Bg«i  m  the 
MctaphyKtc-a  Ih  in  hmrmuny  with  the 
other  two  Above  iianted  pftiMn|^rin.  aeemt 
to  met  not  fiatiisfiK-^tiffy* 

Lucretius  ^i.  841,  refbifed  to  in  ft 
profiouB  note]  nuttibera  Qjesh,  bonei^ 
§101  and  water,  nU  EUnong  the  Anaxa- 
gntmn  HomfB^ftoeries  r  jiTid  I  cannot 
but  thitik  tlirit  Aristotle,  in  ccintraat- 
iug  AnnxnKTmui  with  Etnpedokles,  had 
flpplil^l  Uf  tlu!  fiiriucr  langtui^  whii^ 
c?nnUl  *nily  liAVi^  been  owd  by  the 
In t tor.    'RvaM-^wf  Si  fvdnyrrm  Xt^orrtf 

««)  iiTTiini'  iral  t4  toi«iJTo  rm¥  l^o*o- 
uf^^ift  OI  I*  (Attntitf,)  rwfu  ^kw 
|«Ai  M«l  rrmjctJ^a  tl^  «  «!  »5f  *** 

{XXm.  (V*f.  i.  t)    Tlw>  iafi 


wfinia   ^'vuvrtiipi^)    are    Ml^  illai^ 
tmt^  1>]r  a  pottion  of  lite  <  " 


D^  Goulo,  til,  Z,  kifm  U  nol  vif  ^^ 
rpvrmr  the  HomavvDerie^  sqeh  la 
|]e«h  and  blood)  waj  rmr  iXKmr  m^ 

'ii$pGnrfi.4rmv*    Bt^  kbI  yiyrtir^Bm  m^mv^ 

Now  it  ma  haidlj  ht  all  lU 
AnaxQgtiraft  reeogn^ied  mie  sel  df 
bodies  aa  ahnple  mod  ele^ieiilBiy,  «ad 
that  Empedudei  reoogniaed  — i^Aij 
iet  of  bodiea  aa  «ich*  Annti^iHaB  e& 
prietisly  denied  ol?  fiiiipl«  IMi^.  In 
Im  theorjp  all  bodica  wef«  oampoasd : 
JVotu  ahme  ri>niied  an  exfleptlDn, 
Everything  existed  m  e^rerythine*  Bui 
thejVere  oompcnindfi  in  wM£  pw* 
ttelai  of  one  wc^  or  of  a  definite?  tiiim- 
ber  of  ftirts,  had  fsnne  togf^ber  In^ 
Bluish  pneitiTe  and  loarioed 
pnuTticany  to  tmllify  the 
The  g^ifimlidii  of  tb 
affgr^ate  was  bf  diaensaguig  Hhim 
like  portides  from,  the  ocmfiisM  nux*^ 
tore  in  whidi  their  agvaief  Bad  bdbn 
kiu  buried  (yfVtffii,    fK^anrit   ^rm 

iimpUkiuD  bp.  Sehaub,  Aoax*  Fr.  p. 
1 151  The  Kamaxxamm  aggicgatca  €r 
bodiM  w€ire  inflnito  in  number  *  for  i&« 
gredieuts  might  be  diiengBged  and  it- 
combiDtNi  in  counilefli  waji^ao  tbsit  thc^ 
^^0ult  ghnnlil  always  be  amie  iKwti^ 
and  definite  iDaiiif«iatiooB.  Ocnuodered 
\vi  reference  to  the  Homceomedc  bodj, 
the  onostit^nt  psr^dea  miglii  m  ft 
eeriain  tense  be  ealkd  elesDeute. 
•  Abmchc.  Fr.  H,  p.  125,  Schnub. 
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I  of  matter  mto  others,  which  had  been  aflBrmed  by  Thales 

I  wid  othera  Both  of  them  laid  down  aa  a  basis  the  exist* 
ence  of  matter  iu  a  variety  of  primordial  forms.  They 
mamtained  that  what  others  called  generation  or  transforma- 
tion, was  only  a  combination  or  separation  of  tlieae  pre- 
existing materials,  in  great  divei-sity  of  ratios.  Of  aneh 
primordial  forma  of  matter  Einpodokles  recognised  only  four, 
the  so-called  Elements;  each  simple  and  radically  distinct 
from  the  others,  and  capable  of  existing  apart  from  them, 
though  capable  also  of  being  combined  with  them,  Anaxa* 
goras  recognised  primordial  forms  of  matter  in  indefinite 
» umber,  with  an  infinite  or  indefinite  stock  of  particles  of 
each ;  but  no  one  form  of  matter  (except  Nous)  capable  of 
being  entirely  severed  from  the  remainder.  In  the  constitu- 
tion of  every  individual  body  in  nature,  particles  of  all  the 
different  forms  were  combined ;  but  some  one  or  a  few  forms 
were  preponderant  and  manifest,  all  tlie  others  overlaid  and 
latent.  Herein  consisted  the  difference  between  one  body 
and  another.  The  Homceomeric  body  was  one  in  which  a 
confluence  of  like  particles  had  taken  place  so  numerous  and 
poweiful,  as  to  submerge  all  the  coexistent  particles  of  other 
eorts.  The  majority  thus  passed  for  the  whole,  the  various 
minorities  not  being  allowed  to  manifest  fhemselves,  yet  not 
for  that  reason  ceasing  to  exist :  a  type  of  human  society  as 
usually  constituted,  wherein  some  one  vein  of  sentiment, 
ethical,  jBsthetieal,  religious,  political^  &c.,  acquires  such 
©mnjpoteiice  as  to  impose  silence  on  dissentients,  who  are 
supposed  not  to  exist  because  they  cannot  proclaim  them- 
aelTes  without  ruin* 

I      The  h3rpothesis  of  multifarious  forms  of  matter,  latent  yet 
gtill  real  and  recoverable,    appears  to  have  been 
suggested  to  Anaxagoras  mainly  by  the  phenomena  pwrLijbxtbe 
of  animal   nutrition,**     The   bread   and   meat  on  *niiaai  nutri- 
which  we  feed  nourishes  all  the  different  parts  of 
our  body — blood,  flesh,  boues,  ligaments,  veins,  trachea,  hair, 

[&c     The  nutriment  must  contain  iu  itself  different  matters 

ft  See  »  fviuttrkiblo  poaeagv?  in  Plulajidi,  Plndi  PMloaoph.  L  3. 
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homogeneous  with  all  these  tis&ties  and  OTgane;  thoogh  we 
caimot  see  such  matters,  our  reason  tells  us  that  they  must  be 
thera  This  physiologieal  diviaation  is  interesting  from  its 
general  approxitnation  towards  the  results  of  modem  &nalj^. 
Both  Empedokles  and  Anaxagoras  begin  their  constnictire 
process  from  a  state  of  stagnation  and  confiiaion 


to  bQUi  tantamount  to  Chaos ;  which  is  not  so  much  active 
in4  An*^  discord,  (as  Ovid  paints  it)  as  rest  and  nullity  ansiiig 
nwiyciicT,  from  the  equilibrium  of  opposite  forces.  The  chaos 
omfhia]  ihi?  of  Anaxao^oras  is  in  fact  ahnost  a  reproductiou  of 

the  Infinite  of  Anaximander/  But  Anaxagoras  as 
well  as  Empedokles  enlarged  his  hypothesia  by  introducing 
(what  Iiad  not  occurred  or  did  not  seem  necessary  to  Anaxi* 
mander)  a  special  and  separate  agency  for  eliciting  positive 
movement  and  development  out  of  the  negative  and  stationaiy 
Chaos.  The  Nous  or  Mind  is  the  agency  selected  for  this 
purpose  by  Anaxagoras :  Love  and  Enmity  by  Empedokles, 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  initiate  the  rotatory  cosmical 
motion ;  upon  which  follows  as  well  the  partial  disgregation 
of  the  chat>tic  mass,  as  the  congregation  of  like  particles  of  it 
towards  each  other. 

The  Nous  of  Anaxagoras  was  understood  by  later  writers  as 

a  God;^  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  fragments  now 
TOimi.  ptftttt'  remaining  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  author  him- 
AnuuHvni  self  couceivcd  it  in  that  manner — or  that  he  propoeed 
itwd  hf  it  (according  to  Aristotle's  expression ')  as  the  cause 
-^uw  iji-  of  all  that  was  good  in  the  world,  assigning  other 
Anwagoriw    agencics  as  the  causes  of  all  evih     It  is  not  chanic- 

htmielf,  '111' 

terised  by  liim  as  a  pei"eon — not  so  much  as  the 
Love  and  Enmity  of  Empedokles.     It  is  not  one  but  tnulti- 

tudinouSj  and  all  its  separate  manifestations  are  alike*  diflfer' 
ing  only  as  greater  or  less.     It  is  in  feet  identical  witli  the 


»  Thii  m  h  juBt  compfljififin  of  Tbeo     vovr,  Ji  iart   nar*  ttuTiF  9ths.  &i^ 
phraetUH,    Sees  the  pnasutgo  from   his  i      Onmpfirc    Schaubupb^   Anai.   Frag, 
<puiriK^    Wflpfa,  rtfpm.Hl  tri  liy  Sim-    p*  153. 

plifciuH  nd  Arwtot,  Phyaie.  i.  p.  1S7,  a.  I      •  Aristot.  MetophyR  A,  p,  BM^  b.  17- 
21  (p,  3Sr>»  Soiiol,  Bmnd.).  He  praises  AnAxagnmii  Tot   thk,  elw 

f  Ckem,  Amdrm.  iv.  37  i  Sext.  Em-     tr^fmif    wop    tUfj    Ae^oirrar   roij    wpi-^ 
pliic.  adv.  MntbeQiAtLontij  vt.  0^  ^hy  fikp    rtpov,  4tc. 
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goul,  tlie  vital  principle,  or  yitftlity,  belotiging  not  only  to  all 
men  and  animals,  but  to  all  planta  also.'  It  is  one  snbstance, 
or  form  of  matter  among  the  rest,  but  tliinner  than  all  of 
them  (thinner  than  eveu  fire  or  air),  and  distingnialied  by  the 

culjAr  characteristic  of  being  absolutely  immiiced.  It  has 
naoving  power  and  knowledgej  like  the  Air  of  Diogenes  the 
ApoUouiafe :  it  initiates  movement ;  and  it  knows  about  all 

o  things  which  either  pass  into  or  pass  out  of  combination. 

^dispodes  or  puts  in  order  all  things  that  were,  are,  or  will 

i  but  it  effects  this  only  by  acting  as  a  feimenting  principle, 
to  break  up  the  huddled  mass,  and  to  iuitiate  rotator}^  motion, 
at  first  only  on  a  small  scale,  then  gradually  increasing.  Bo- 
tation  hariug  once  begun,  and  the  mass  having  been  as  it 
ere  unpacked  and  hherated,  the  component  HomoBomeries 
are  represented  as  coming  together  by  their  own  inlierent 
attraction.**  The  Anaxagorean  Nous  introduces  order  and 
sjTumetry  into  Nature,  simply  by  ptirring  up  rotatory  motion 
in  the  inert  maas,  so  as  to  release  the  Homoeomeries  from 
prison.  It  originates  and  maintains  the  great  cosmiciil  fact 
of  rotatory  motion ;  which  variety  of  motion,  from  its  perfect 
regularity  and  sameness,  is  declared  by  Plato  also  to  be  the 
one  most  consonant  to  Reason  and  Intelligence*^  Such  rota- 
tion being  once  set  on  foot,  the  other  phenomena  of  tho 
universe  are  supixised  to  be  determined  by  its  influence,  and 
by  their  own  tendencies  and  properties  besides :  but  there  is 
no  farther  agency  of  Nousj  which  only  knowg  these  phenomena 
as  and  when  they  occur*  Anaxagoras  tried  to  explain  them 
aa  well  as  he  could  ;  not  by  reference  to  final  causes,  nor  by 

•  Amtotel^  (or  PficudoAnstot)  De  Gikcta  est  ...  .     Mi^t£<ri^  nutem  pm- 

P]jmtJA»  i*  1,  priflJ  inscmt  Tires :  proprio  sun  jKnnVre 

^mtrit.  De  AnLtuftt  i.  %  C5-6-13.  usoCf  quie  mentis  vi  mota  ct  stTn'ta 

.Aiiifaotla  myn  that  the  languiigo  of  mrntt  feirmtur  ia  onm  locuai,  quo  nuno 

AimSigCitas  amut  ifavw  and  if  i^x^  wn«  eimt/* 

mot  petfeetly  dear  or  conHistetiL    nut  CtMnpiireAlCTftnd.  Aplimd.  sp.Sclifr 

itvnmaftbf^  frmn  PIttl*J  De  Lege,  xH.  Ua  od  Anirtot.   Pl^iii*?,  ii.  p.  1 94,  n, 

p.  S67t  B,  thnt  AnnxngnniiJ  mndo  no  "  '    * 


Kpe 
^■ini 
Ape 

to 
at 


^ 


<lLrtinctii>ii  between    viivt    mid    ^^x^^ 
CcsgipHUL'  PlaUi.  Krntj'lufl,  p^  400  A. 
^  AiinxAg.  ¥7.  8,  and  BchattbAeh'a 

p.  112-156.  I 

**  Mjsoa  ettd  id,  Quod  niovebnt  inobm 
:  iiAc  mtioiic*  per  hiinr 


Ija  od  AjiBtot.  i^hjifif}.  ii. 
rSchoL  p.  348  &  Bmiidii*),  M(irhiph» 
Ltlirbucn  dor  Gt^scb.  Philrw.  3.  54^  noto 
2,  p.  82  •  ProKer,  Hist.  PhiL  ex  foDtibua 
contcstta,  «w  H'A^  with  bir<  wjinmont. 

*  Ptntfi,  Pbacido,  c.  107.  108,  p.  08; 
rinti^p,  Dij  I^Kg'  3£ii^  P^  miB:  Amt«t, 
Mctfiphya.  A.  4,  p.  m5,  K  18,   Plaio, 


h.   m^nte    cxcitiitiim,    eecretio    Timcetui,  34  A,  88  E, 
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assuming  good  purposes  of  Nons  whieh  each  eombmation 
was  inteiided  to  answer — but  by  physical  analogies^  well  or  ill 
chosenj  aod  especially  by  the  working  of  the  grand  oosmical 
rotation*^ 

ThiE  we  learn  from  Plato  and  i\j-istotle,  who  blame  Anaxa- 
goras  for  inconsistency  in  deserting  Iiis  own  hypothesis,  and 
puto  md  i^  invoking  explanationg  from  phpical  agencies,  to 
^bme^Armx-  ^^  neglect  of  KouB  and  its  mipposed  optitnising 
dS^in'g  bk  ptirposes*  But  Auaxagoraa,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
ownibeorr,  j^y  j^^j^  feraaining  fragments,  seema  not  to  hate 
committed  any  such  inconsistency.  He  did  not  proclaito  his 
Nous  to  be  a  jiowerful  extra-K^osmical  Architect,  like  the 
Demiurgus  of  Plato — ^nor  an  intra-cosinical,  immanent^  ob- 
deliberating,  instinct  (such  as  Aristotle  calls  Nature),  tending 
towards  the  production  and  renewal  of  regnlar  forms  and 
conjunctions,  yet  operating  along  w^itli  other  agencies  which 
produced  concomitants  irregular,  unpredictable,  often  even 
obstnicti?e  and  monstrous.  Anaxagoras  appears  to  conceive 
his  Nous  as  one  among  nnmerons  other  real  agents  in 
Nature,  material  like  the  rest,  yet  differing  from  tJie  rest 
as  being  powerful,  simple,  and  pure  from  all  mixture/  as 
being  endued  with  universal  cognizances  as  being  the  earliest 
to  act  in  point  of  time,  and  as  furnishing  the  primary  con* 
dition  to  the  activity  of  the  rest  by  setting  on  foot  the 
cosmical  rotation.     The  Homoeomeries  are  eoetemal  with, 


'■  AriMkiph.  Nub.  380,  628.  ulBipi&t 
Aiif  ot — Air  OS  0atfihwif*i,  T^r  Af  ||«- 
Aft\axt#t — tbo  sting  of  which  applies 
to  Anaxag^nta  ftud  hU  doctntiu^ — 
AnnxagonLB  hUaus  rtt^^s  ii'trhrouf  h^m" 
^wypa.il>»v — TTj  roS  vQv  ^wpa^i^  hoI 
iwaiq.  cCltiUiPiid  AlexaudriD,  BtromAt.  ii. 
p.  3*J4), 

To  inof*e  (in  i\w  (ictivo  Beuee,  t.  e.  to 
oMiae  mdvfimeiii  hi)  nnd  to  Imtntfr  ^^ 
iths  two  ftttrihutcfi  af  the  Amucagorooit 
Ncpvi  (Amtotcl.  Dc  Anima,  i  $*  p, 
405,  ft.  IS). 

•  Anaxflgoms,  Fr.  8,  p.  100»  &cliAtib. 

CITtI  yap  ktimiTittilf  Tt  irdvTtMr  J(pf}fi.atmr,  &€, 

Tbi«  meanfl»  not  thnt  j^aDt  wna  utit^x- 
tcnded  or  ImmfttftiAh  bnt  tTuit  It  m^& 
tlunner  or  morci  mibtle  tlmn  dther  3ru 


or  nk.    Hemkleitns  regarded  t^  w*pi4- 

genes  of  AiviHotiia  couddered  tir  ms 
euduMi  with  <.^tgijiti<)n,  mid  m  m- 
parting  coji^tion  by  Wing  iii1ml«d. 
Compare  PlutHrch,  l>e  Piadt  Philoi. 
iv.  3. 

I  <^ni]ci  IhinlcT  witii  Britckcr  (HM. 
Philo«)p,  part  n.  b.  ii,  De  8eet4  T 
p,  S04 ,  <?d,  2nd  ^  Htid  Miih  Tenne? 
Gt».  Ph.  i.  8,  p.  -^ly,  that  Asii^g 
wn^  '*  prLiuiiH  qm  Ikfi  ideam 
GrtBCcia  k  niatcrmlit<ite  qama 
xiU*"  kc.  I  agree  mthfr  mitik 
G&sch.  der  Pbiloe.  i.  p.  ^0-689,  ei 
2iid},  thi&t  tbe  Anftxagcafeau  Kona  fi 
not  conwivcd  n^  hAring  either  1 
Uriality  or  pcfiJOQality. 
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if  not  anterior  to.  Nous.  They  liave  lawa  and  properties 
of  their  owBj  which  they  foOow,  when  once  liberated^  without 
waitiog  for  the  dictation  of  Nona.  'Wliat  they  do  is  known  by, 
bnt  not  orderecl  by.  Nous/  It  is  tlierefor©  no  inconsistency  in 
Anaxagoras  that  he  assigns  to  miiid  one  distinct  and  peculiar 
tgency,  but  notliing  more;  and  that  when  trymg  to  explain 
the  variety  of  phenomena  he  makes  reference  to  other  physical 
agencies,  as  the  case  seems  to  require,* 

In  describing  the  formation  of  the  Koamos^  Anaxagoras 
snpposed,  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  rotation  Astrononij 
initiated  by  mind,  tlie  primitive  chaos  broke  up.  Jl?  amI^" 
**Tlie  Dense,  Wet,  Cold,  Dark,  Heavy,  came  to-  ^^ 
gether  into  the  place  where  now  Earth  is :  Hot,  Dry, 
Bare,  Lights  Brigtit^  departed  to  the  exterior  region  of  the 
TBTolving  ^-Ether/**^  In  such  separatioD  each  followed  its 
spontaneon^s  and  inherent  tendeiM*y.  Water  was  disengaged 
from  air  and  clouds,  earth  fn^m  water :  earth  was  still  farther 
coDsolidated  into  stones  by  cold*  Earth  remained  stationary 
in  the  centre,  wliile  fire  and  air  were  borne  round  it  by  the 
force  and  violence  of  the  rotatory  movement.  The  celestial 
bodies — Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars — were  solid  bodies  analogous 
to  the  earth,  either  caught  originally  in  the  whirl  of  the 
potatory  movement,  or  torn  from  the  substance  of  the  earth 
and  carried  away  into  the  outer  region  of  rotation,*^  They 
were  rendered  hot  and  luminous  by  the  fiery  fluid  in  tho 
rapid  whirl  of  which  they  were  hurried  along.  The  Sun  was 
a  stone  thus  made  red-hot,  larger  than  Peloponnesus:  the 
Moon  was  of  earthy  matter,  nearer  to  the  Earth,  deriving  its 
light  from  the  Sun,  and  including  not  merely  plains  and 
mountains  but  also  cities  and  inliabitants*™    Of  the  planetary 


'  Bimplikina,  in  Phyaie,  Ari^t,  p. 

■  Piogi^.  lAert,  IL  8.    povr — ^pxht^ 

Brileker,  Hi^t  Philod,  nt  supm. 
**^iLket,  BcniEfl  mduciu  m  ma  ten  am 
^  lufeute  HKJta,  6u(ficere  ptitovit  Adri- 


I       ^  AiiASflg.  Ft.  la,  p.  131»Sohaub.; 

i^nrnpare  ¥r,  ti,  p,  97 ;  Diogen.  lA«rl 

ii.  8- 
'      *  Anftiftg.  Ft.  20,  p.  133.  BcTiru. 
*  Soetheotirioiispissage  in  FUitarchf 

Lvsander  12,  and  Ftato,  Legg.  xii.  p. 

mi  B;    Diq*:en.   Laert.    ii.  12;    Plu- 
'  tai^li,  Fhu-it.  Philofl.  ii.  13. 
I      «  P1»H  Kiatylua^  p,  409  A  ;  Plato. 
'  ApoL  So.  c.  14 ;  XeonphoDp  M^moimb. 
I  iv.  7. 
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movements^  apart  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  i^Iestial 
sphere,  Anaxagoras  took  no  notice,"  He  explained  the 
Ijeriodical  changes  in  the  apparent  course  of  the  snn  and 
mcMiu  by  resistances  which  they  encountered,  the  former  from 
aecninnhited  and  condensed  air,  the  latter  from  the  cold." 
Like  Aiiaximeneg  and  Demokritus,  Anaxagoras  conceited  the 
Earth  as  flat,  round  in  the  surface,  and  not  deep,  resting  on 
and  Bupi>orted  by  the  air  beneath  it.  Originally  (he  thought) 
the  earth  waa  horizontal,  with  the  axis  of  celestial  rotation 
perpondii.'ular,  and  the  north  pole  at  the  zenith,  so  that  this 
rotation  was  then  lateral,  like  that  of  a  dome  or  roof;  it  was 
moreoTer  equable  and  unchanging  with  reference  to  every 
part  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  upper  surface,  and  distributed 
light  and  heu.t  equally  to  every  part.  But  after  a  certain 
time  the  Earth  tilted  over  of  its  own  accord  to  the  south, 
thus  low^ering  its  southern  lialf,  raising  the  northern  hali',  and 
causiug  the  celestial  rotation  to  appear  oblique,*" 

Iksidea    these    doctrines    respecting   the  great  cosmical 

bodies,  Anaxagoras  gave  explanations  of  many 
hi»*tixjrc.t.jgjrj  among  the   striking:   phenomena  in   treoloer  and 

meteorology — the  sea,  rivers,  eartuquakes,  hum* 
caueSj  hail,  snow,  &e/i  He  treated  also  of  animab  and  plants 
— their  primary  origin,  and  the  manner  of  their  propagation/ 
He  thonglit  that  animals  were  originally  produced  by  the 
hot  and  moist  earth ;  but  that  beiug'once  produced,  the  breeds 
were  ccmtiuucd  by  propagation.  The  seeds  of  plants  he 
BUpjMitiaed  to  have  been  originally  contained  in  the  air,  from 
whence  they  fell  down  to  the  warm  and  moist  eartli,  where 
they  took  root  and  sprung  up<'    He  believed  that  all  plants, 


•  echaabiolL,  od  Aiuw.  Pr.  p.  105* 
*^  Plutwdx,    Placii    Philoeoph*    u. 

^  Diofcmei  La^rt.  ti  9,    tA  8'  i^rrpu. 

Hark  K^pvij^^v  Tiqj  *)fi7i   rhy  dici  ^ai^S- 

iyK\tin¥  Aa0tir.  I'l\ilarcb,  TlEcit.  Pliil. 
ii.  S. 

1  See  BL'haubacli^  ad  Anax.  Fr*  p. 
174-lSL 

AmoQc  the  potuta  to  whicli  Adax- 
ogoms  aodit^eaed  Mmiielf  web  tbc  an* 


mini  ittundfttion  of  the  Nil<»,  whieh  be 
n.'icriU'^i  i*y  i}w  milling  of  tbf  stiows  in 
/Etbii»pia^  in  the  liigliLr  re^oni^  of  the 
river's  coiira©,^ — Diixior,  i  as.  Hem- 
dotm  ijoticfa  thk  o|iiiiimi  (ii.  22 )»  call- 
ing it  plftiifiible,  but  false,  ret  witlumt 
unming  any  (mg  as  its  atitLor,  Onta* 
IKire  Euripidw*,  He]f^.  3. 

'  Aj^iiiiDti!!.  De  Gc^emt.  Aaimfd.  ili. 
0,  iv.  J . 

'  TheophiwstiiSp  Hurt.  Pknt.  iii.  2: 
Diogeiii.  Lflcrt.  ii.  0  ■  Aiidtot.  Ete 
Plantit},  £.  2. 
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as  well  as  all  animalsj  had  a  certain  measure  of  intelligenee 

and  sentiment,  differing  not  in  kind  but  only  in  degi^ee  from 
the  intelligence  and  sentiment  of  men ;  wiioae  superiority  of 
intelligence  was  determined,  to  a  great  extent^  by  their  poB- 
eeaaion  of  hands.'  He  explained  sensation  by  the  action  of 
unlike  upon  unlike  (contrary  to  Empedokles,  who  referred  it 
to  the  action  of  like  upon  like"),  applying  this  doctrine  to 
the  explanation  of  the  five  senses  separately*  But  he  pro- 
nounced the  senses  to  be  sadly  obscure  and  insufiieient  as 
means  of  knowledge.  Apparently,  however,  he  did  not 
disf*ard  their  testimony,  nor  assume  any  other  means  of 
knowledge  independent  of  it,  but  supposed  a  concomitant  and 
controlling  efturt  of  intelligence  as  indispensable  to 'compare 
and  judge  between  the  facta  of  sense  when  they  appeared 
contradictor) .'  On  this  point,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  his  opinions. 


f  Anntot.  De  Pl&otis,  i.  I ;  Arktot, 
r^tft.  Animal  iv,  10. 

•  Then|)hm;itiia,  l>e  Senau^  lect.  1  — 

Tlkiji   diflbieDoe   folio w£tl   natumlly 


»w  videri  quidmn"  WliPther  Anai- 
agnma  ever  atlimieil  that  snow  did  not 
ajtitear  (if  him  while,  may  n!aAODiib1y 
be  doubted:  liis  real  aJDrnintioii  pro- 
bably w^A,  that  SHOW,  though    it  n|i- 


fit^fQ  thjQ  opinioim  of  the  two  phiiiifo^  <  pearcd   white,  was  not  ruiJly   white. 

phts^  OD   the  natiirc  of  the   bl^uL   or    Aijd  ihU  afHmifidon   defntudLit   ii|x^q 

tliG  Hue  which  he  drew  betwtfQ  tlie 
fact  of  flense,  the  phcDomenfd,  Ihe  rida- 
tive,  on  one  side — and  the  sub&itnLtom, 
the  re&\^  the  abaohtte,  on  the  other, 
Mcwt  pldlomph^rs  reengni^^  a  digtirHV 
tion  bt'twiion  tlie  two;  but  the  litw 
betw<?en  the  two  has*  been  dmwn  in 
Ti3ry  diJ^nent  directifina.  AnaxAgrjmjA 
aB8um@d  n£  bb  EntbstEnt(mi»  real^  or  ab^ 
solute,  the  Hemceomeiies — ^numeroui 
primordial  varieties  of  matter^  aaeh 
with  itsi  inherent  qualities,  Antony 
these  varietiei  be  reokoncsd  wai^ft  hut 
he  did  not  reckon  mo%ff.  He  atao  eon* 
fiiderLHl  thfti  water  vmH  really  and  ab<io> 
lutely  blaek  or  dark  (th6  Homeric 
fA€\aif  Zimp) — that  blfiekneaa  was  eimong 


Mind.  AiiaxagotHS  stipfHTitied  it  jtocn 
liar  in  itatilf,  iind  dikadndlar  to  the 
Homo^jmeriea  withoot.  Ijiip^oklef} 
econceivLd  it  a^  a  ivi[|-i|wund  et'  the  fonr 
dteiiif^ttj,  ajjal^i^iaii  to  all  that  waa 
without :  he  aw  man  knew  «icb  eite- 
lior  element  by  it^  iike  within  him* 
«Blf — earth  by  earthy  water  by  water^ 

■  Aniuag.  Ft.  19,  SchanK ;  Sextus 
adv.   Muthem.   vii.  91-HO; 
,  Acadenu  L  12. 

renutrked  thdt  the  eon- 
bliie^  and  white  might 
impezeeptible  to  ^enae  Ijy  a 
of   numerous    intermediate 
Gdkmw,  Ttay  finely  gradm^ttxi.    He  is 


te»  have  affirmed  that  unow  wa»  i  itu   primajy  qualities.     Water »   wlien 
taUlj   bWk,  iKitwitbetanding  that  it  I  con^>lidiitid  into  tniow^  was  m  drnf^xihtsi 
Bppmt^  white  to  our  aentu^:  f-ince    a^  to  produce  u[>f>u  the  ^jMX'tator  the 
was  blacky  imd  snow  was  onU-  '  appaaianoe  of  whiteneiiiii ;   hut  it  did 


writer  ^Cieem*  Aendem.  iv.  31 ;  |  not  really  \qsl\  nor  eould  it  Ireje,  ita 
Best.  Emplr,  Pyrrhon.  Hymtyp.  i.  H3  ,    iuheient  polenr.    A  negro  covei^  with 


"*  Anaxagnnw  turn  nwxlo  itf  itii  fesssc  i  i^. 

^   Ba  mvem  t^sm)  negnht^tr  9sd  mbt, 

[aciiel,  aqtmiu  nigtam  eamt  luido 

tmtt,  idbun  ipmm  earn 


white  fmintt  and  therf  fore  looidng  white* 
li  BtiJl  rail  I  y  blaek:  a  wbe^l  pftinted 
with  the  seven  pmmatic  eolonm,  and 
made    to   levotre   rapidly,  will   look 
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matic  and  atmospheric  plienomena  of  winter  and  summer^ 
night  and  day,  rain,  wind,  and  fine  weather.  All  these 
successions  were  disposed  in  the  hcst  possible  manner  by 
the  air :  which  eon  Id  not  have  laid  out  things  in  such 
regular  order  and  measure,  unless  it  bad  been  endowed  mth 
intelligence.  Bforeover,  air  was  the  source  of  life,  8onlf  and 
intelligence,  to  men  and  animals :  who  inhaled  ail  these  by 
respiration,  and  lost  all  of  theia  as  soon  as  tliey  oeased  tH^M 
respire,*  ^^ 

Air,  life-giving  and  intelligent,  existed  everywhere,  formed 

the  essence  of  eveiything,  comprehended  and  gon^^ 
venied  everything.     Nothing  in  nature   could  b^^^ 


without  it:  yot  at  the  same  time  all 


tilings 


ptvportiw; 

SIE"/  °*^"  nature  partook  of  it  in  a  different  manner^^    F< 

it  was  distinguished  by  great  diversity  of  propertied 
and  by  many  gradations  of  inteUigeuce.  It  was  hotter  or 
colder — moister  or  drier  ^ — denser  or  rarer  —  more  or  les^ 
active  and  moveable- — exhibiting  differences  of  colour  and 
taste.  All  these  diversities  were  found  in  objects,  though 
all  at  the  bottom  were  air.  Reason  and  intelligence  resided 
in  the  warm  air.  So  also  to  all  animals  as  well  as  to  men, 
the  commo]!  source  of  vitality,  whereby  they  lived,  saw,  heatd, 
and  understood,  was  air ;  hotter  than  the  atmosphere  gener- 
ally, though  much  colder  than  that  near  the  snn.*^  Never- 
theless^  in  spite  of  this  common  ehamcteristic,  the  air  was 
in  other  respects  so  indefinitely  modifiable,  that  animals  were 


ief™ 


«■  Blogenes  Apoll.  Fr.  iv.-Ti.  c*  S&42, 

PftllK. 

— O^  y^  hy  Qlhta  BiSaffBai  q16v  rt 

T^f  tttid  Tj^*jpi7t    ital    utrwv  koI  aW^uv 

Tai   4vvoifff$&iit   iSpitritoi   &r    otrm    Sis- 

wphs  TovTots   (fdl  rdBt   ^4yaKa  ffTjf<fFa* 

irrioi/Ta  ^iiiti  r^t  liipt^    Kat  TOLhro  avTo7i 

Kit]   4"'X^  ^^^*  *f°-^  i'(iija"is- 

— Kal  jy.ol  3apci«i  to  t^v  voiitriv  tx^^ 
tlvat  &  A.^p  KdXt^ntros  ^^  rmr  ^9p^ 

BcUleftimiB^her  liaa   au   instructive 


<\jtnn:ienl[uy  upon  these  &aj^€nti 
thc^  A[jollDiiiate  Diagoues  (Vi^nnbdite 
gk^hriflcn,  vol.  ii.  p.  157*ltj2 ;  Uebcr 
Di<:>geuts3  von  Apollonk). 

•*  Diog.  Ap.  FY.  vL     Kal  i<m  jtiijti 

rod  ^ipa$  ual  ttJi  trvijffiSi  «f<rijr, 
Arbtoti^L  Do  Aiilin«,L  2,  p.  405,  ft,  2L 
AtaytvTi^  3\  fimrtp  irol  tr^pot  Tivifr, 

*  Di^K'  A  p.  Fr,  vi*  ffol  wdyrmv  (mw 
S^  7}  i^uxh  T^  ahrA  itfnv^  Aljp  9*ptk6- 
Tfpof    ptiw    rod    ^|tf    iv   ^   iirftitv^    tvu 

Ttpat, 
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of  all  degrees  of  diversity,  in  form,  habits,  and  intelligence. 

Men  were  doubtless  more  alike  among  themselves ;  yet  no 
I  two  of  them  could  be  found  exactly  alike,  furnished  with  the 
eaiue  dose  of  aetial  heat  or  vitality*  All  otlier  things, 
animate  and  inanimate,  wei-c  generated  and  periehedj  begin- 
ning from  air  and  ending  in  air:  which  alone  continued 
immortal  and  indestructible/ 

The   intelligence  of  men  and  animals,  very  unequal  in 
character  and  degree,  was  imbibed  by  respiration,  p^y^^^i^^^ 
[the  inspired  air  pa'^ing  by  means  of  the  veins  and  SS^e'^"^ 
'along  with  the  blood  into  all  parts  of  the  body.     Of  vetUid'^ilfl 
the  veins  Diogenes  gave  a  deBcription  remarkable  ^''"*^  **°*^y- 
for  its  minuteness  of  detail,  in  an  age  when  philosophers 
dwelt  almost  exclasively  in  loose  general  analogies.*     He 
I  conceived  the  principal  seat  of  intelligence  in  man  to  be  in 
|the  thoracic  cavity,  or  in  the  ventricle  of  the  heart,  where 
a  quantity  of  air  was  aecumnlated   ready  for  distribution*** 
The  warm  and  dry  air  concentrated  round  the  brain,  and 
re-ached  by  veins  from,  the  organs  of  sense,  was  the  centre 
of  sensation.    Taste  was  explained  by  the  soft  and  porous 
Qatute  of  the  tongue,  and  by  the  number  of  veins  communi- 
cating with  it.     The  juices  of  sapid  bodies  were  sucked  up  by 
it  as  by  a  sponge  :  the  odorous  stream  of  air  penetrated  from 
without  through  the  nostrils;  both  were  thus  brought  into 
conjnnction  with  the    sympathising   cerebral  air.      To  tliis 
air  also  tte  image  impressed  upon  the  eye  was  transmitted, 
thereby  aiming  vision ;  *   while  pulsations  and  vibrations  of 
the  air  without,  entering  through  the  ears  and  impingjug 
[upon  the  same  centre,  generated  the  sensation  of  sound.     If 
the  veins  connecting  the  eye  with  the  brain  were  inflamedj 


V  D«og«rii,  ApaU.  Fr.  tIL  cb.  4S«  Patts. 
Tbe  4w^rqi4u»a  of  the  T^lns  given  b? 
Dfogenea  is  proaerv^  in  Anitotel. 
HiM-  ABim&L  iii.  2 1  jet  seemmglj 
imlT  in  a  detjet^ti^e  abed^et,  for  Tlieo- 

tHagBoea  on  tLe  ?ems,  whieh  are  not 
eonlalned  in  AjiatnUe,  See  Ph  H  ip^tion , 
^kjf  h>0^wirn,  p.  203. 

^  Plutofrh,  Plaoit.  PhiJ0S.i¥,5.    'Em 

TDU  I* 


iffrl  Koi  wviup^aTiicii*  B(^  PansstHrbieti^r  a 
oomtnetitory  upon  theist*  words,  wbieb 
«re  not  vciy  clenr  fc.  50),  nor  &my  to 
reconcile  vitli  tlm  (Irscripiioii  given  by 
IHofft'tiea  himself  uf  tlit?  veins, 
'  Fliibupb.  Plirrit,  FhiioBoph.  iv,  18. 

KpiTtKf^raTfit'  3*  TjSoj'^f  t^i<'  yXiitrr&i'' 
kwah^Twrotf  yap  eZj^ai  ital  fiaybp  KOJ  rckf 
^kf0a^  aTAtfai  ^i^JcciV  tit  atfr4\t^, 

F 
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no  visual  eensatioii  could  take  plaoe  j*  moreover  if  our  minds 
or  attention  were  absorbed  in  other  things,  we  were  often 
altogether  iiigensible  to  senaations  either  of  sight  or  of  sound : 
which  proved  that  the  central  air  within  us  was  the  real  seat 
of  sensation.^  Thought  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  eensatiou, 
was  an  attribute  of  the  same  central  air  within  us,  depending 
especially  upon  its  purity,  dryness,  and  heat,  and  impeded  or 
deadened  by  moisture  or  cold*  Both  children  and  auimals 
had  less  intelligence  than  men ;  because  they  had  more  mois- 
ture in  their  bodies,  so  that  the  veins  were  choked  up,  aud 
the  air  could  not  get  along  them  freely  to  aU  parts.  Plants 
had  no  intelligence  j  having  no  apertures  or  ducts  whereby 
the  air  could  pervade  their  internal  structure.  Our  sensations 
were  pleasurable  when  there  was  much  air  mingled  with  the 
bhxjd,  so  as  to  lighten  tlie  flow  of  it,  and  to  carry  it  easily  to 
all  parts;  they  were  painful  when  there  was  little  aitf  and 
when  the  blood  was  torpid  and  thick," 

The  structure  of  the  Kosmos  Diogenes  supposed  to  have 
^^^  been  effected  by  portions  of  the  infinite  air,  taking 
«tditei«oro-  upon  them  new  qualities  and  undergoing  various 
transformations.  Some  air,  becoming  coM,  dense, 
and  heavy,  sunk  down  to  the  ccntrcj  and  there  remained 
stationary  aa  earth  and  water:  while  the  hotter,  rarer,  and 
lighter  air  ascended  and  formed  the  heavens,  assuming  throu^ 
the  intelligence  included  in  it  a  rapid  rotatory  movement 

by  TheophiMtiiHr— i  it/rhi  i-f^p,  ^44*^4^ 
^v  fi-Aptw  rati  9tou—ih  so  piitited 
by  FiiilipBon  ;  but  the  word  Btov  a&vms 
not  well  avuiirhod  tm  to  tlie  teit»  mid 
Behii(?ider  print*)  $vfiov.  It  U  nut  Im- 
pofi&ible  tlmt  Diof^enes  maj  have  ^ftUcd 
tbe  air  Gf)d,  without  ddp^utiiig  froni 
bin  physifial  theorj :  but  thia  rii|idi^ 
pttjof. 

"*  TheopbfiasfcaB,  De  Bc^ruaji,  s.  43-40 ; 
PUitareh.  Pkcit.  Philoa.  v,  20,  fhit 
moi  future  iji  tlio  cnu^'  of  dtilm^m,  tnil 
that  the  dij  soul  ia  tlie  bt>f^  atui  moii 
liiteUigGnb,  ifl  cited  among  the  d«^ 
tnnea  of  HerakJeitnfi,  with  wb^jm  1>k> 
gcnea  of  ApoHoma  i»  often  in  homiaiix* 

Sohleiemiiich.  Hemkleitos,  ewl,  5iW54. 


^  PlutiiRjb,  riRcit.  Pliil*wipb.  iv,  16; 
^  Theoplwtiitft.  De  Bt^nBU,  a.  43,    "Ori 

K&jci^  It  phi  &.k\a  rhv  vqvv  fx^*^'^  *^^ 
hpmp,fv  ofrr*  kKovtiy.€v*  Tlif  8«mo  opi- 
nion— that  iseOMitknij  !ike  tbotight^  m  n 
menbil  pcoi&sm,  depending  on  pbyaicftl 
coccUtMu—fs  iambod  to  Btmto  (tbc 
diiiciple  and  mi we«?or  of  'nieopbra^ftwa  i 
by  Porphyry,  De  Abi^nentili,  iii.  21. 

hwoifiKV^MV^  6fi  «i&Si  alir&dv*trdat  rowa- 
pdway  &vtv  tdD  votlif  &ifiiipy(«i  xal  ypdfi- 
ftara  TroKKdtti^  dicnrttfuvifttifovs  tij  ij^f  i 
Kid  hdyoi  Trpa<rfivroirrft  ttj  ^kq^  flio- 
htUf^dvavtrir  ^fAas  ical  dua^f^ave^ty  wphs 
it^paas  Tbr  vad¥  IxoJTai — J  fa^  ^*- 
h^ttrat,  rv^i  &p^  *ta\  votif  &tto6ti^  r&hka 
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iHaiind  tlie  eartlij  and  shaping  itself  into  sun,  mooiij  and  stars, 
which  were  light  and  porous  bodies  like  pumice  stone.  The 
heat  of  this  celestial  matter  acted  continually  upon  the  earth 
and  water  beneath,  so  that  the  earth  became  comparatively 
drier,  and  the  water  was  more  and  more  drawn  up  as  vapour 
to  serve  for  nourishment  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  stars 
ala>  acted  as  breathing-holes  to  the  Kosmosj  supplying  tho 
baatad  celestial  mass  Avith  fresh  air  from  the  infinite  mass 
Without"  Like  Anaxagoras,  Diogenes  conceived  the  figure 
of  the  eartli  as  flat  and  rounds  like  a  drum ;  and  the  rotation 
of  tie  heaven  as  lateral^  witli  tlie  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  eai*th,  and  the  north  pole  always  at  the  zenith* 
This  he  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  arrangement ; 
but  after  a  certain  time,  the  earth  tilted  over  spontaneously 
towards  the  south — the  northern  half  was  elevated  and  the 
flDQUieni  half  depressed — so  that  the  north  pole  was  no  longer 
at  the  zenith,  and  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  heavens  became 
apparently  obUque.*'  He  thought  moreover  that  the  existing 
£oimog  was  only  of  temporary  duration ;  that  it  would  perish 
and  be  succeeded  by  ftiture  analogous  systems,  generated 
from  the  same  common  substance  of  the  iufluite  and  inde- 
structible air,p  Respecting  animal  generation^and  to  some 
extent  respecting  meteorological  phenomena"^ — Diogenes  also 
propounded  several  opinions^  which  are  imperfectly  known, 
but  winch  appear  to  have  resembled  those  of  Anaxagorae. 


I  104,  Bag,  1 
nion  of  jDi< 


I  nion  of  DingoTxei  of  A|iolloDk  enim^ly 

ith  tliat  of  Ibfj  pt(.ac!Qt  dnj^* 

p.  110,     Tluj  eharm  and  value  of  that 


|ii^f<  rau  i^^tffiovf  tJvm  Bl  Bidmtp^*  lutereBtliig  hook  ia  gn3at]j  euhauiced  bj 
wf£wtptp*ftff0a.t  &f  rah  ^ay<po7f  &ir-  his  liequciDt  rpft-mtieo  to  tBf3  ancient 
Tpeii  Jfc^NBVETt  hW&v$  Hal  irop'  nifrh  twCt  priuts  of  view  on  ^latropoinioiil  subject*. 
i^it^fwvr  wiirrfivfa.  ^i  itakkd^is  M  \  *^  Phitiurchi  Plddt*  PliiJci«j,  ii,  8  ; 
r^s   y^t   fT&tryvff&ar   ttaBdrtp  rhv   iv     Pfluzotbietf  r,    Diog.    Ap.     c.    7f>-T8 ; 


AiY<!»s  worofAQtS  Twpw3«t  icattvfx^ip^ti 
4ffT*p«  -mi-r^wQit.  Thia  reunirkuble 
•fitieipdtion  of  modem  ufltroiininy— tbo 
n^fe^giutiun  of  nf^lilei  ni  a  eliiftH  of  nou* 
XnmM^Mis  cftTlJjy  bodjea  renvoi  v  lug  iiiund 
I  IIh*  Ana,  bat  oxtisicmiLlJy  njming  within 
I  Ibe  ipher^  of  tiie  enjtb's  nttituti/vn.  Iff- 
eoming  Itmiiunii^  in  our  iitijiOrtj»h(»rt>, 
■  E  on  tlit^  «uth.»  and  there  being  e^c- 

hcil — ia   noticed  by  Alex*  vrin 
dt  in  ki«  Kofimoft.  vol.  i.  p.  98* 


Bt^uiiiUi'b  ad  Auajtagrir.  Ff.  p.  175- 

^      Eu    ' ' 
Eviing*  i  8, 


Plul^ircJi     ap.    Euflcbium,    Prtep, 


t  PrfUer,  HM.  Philosoph.  Grssc.- 
Boni,  ex  fotititiua  coutcxta,  sect.  (18* 
PrellfT  thinkii  tbftt  Diogenes  ec&ployed 
hid  rhic'f  atteutinh  *'  lu  aniEimntium 
rmtnrii  ex  at-'ris  ptincipio  npt^teTidA*** 
aufl  that  hti  waa  lei«  full  "  hi  oogni- 
tioue  Tmif  fittrimptaifJ'  lint  the  ftftg- 
nientj^  scaK>ely  juiftify  tlvia. 
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Nearly  contemporary  with  Anaxagoms  and  Enipedokles,  two 
^^Jj«i  otlier  enqmrers  propounded  a  new  physical  tlieoiy 
very  diOetent  from  those  already  noticed — usually 
known  under  the  name  of  the  atomic  theory.  This 
theory*  thou|Th  orig^inating  with  the  Eleate  Leukippna,  ob- 
tained celt>brity  chiefly  from  hm  pupil  Demokritus  of  Abd^ra, 
ita  expositor  and  improver,  Demokritus  (born  seemingly  in 
B,o*  460^  and  reported  to  have  reaehed  extreme  old  age)  was 
nine  ytmrs  younger  than  Sokrates,  thirty4hree  years  older 
than  Plato,  and  forty  years  younger  tiian  Anaxiigoraa.  The 
age  of  Leukippus  is  not  known ^  but  he  can  hardly  have  been 
much  younger  than  Anaxagoras,^ 

Of  Leukippus  we  know  nothing :  of  Demokritus,  very  little 
Lonciifis  — y^^  enough  to  exhibit  a  life,  like  that  of  Anax- 
^3J'^nS*mH  agoras,  consecrated  to  philosophical  investigation, 
S£JiJi»^J?^  and  neglectful  not  merely  of  politics,  but  even  of 
^^  inherited  patriraouy.*  His  attention  was  chiefly 
turned  towards  the  study  of  Nature,  with  conceptions  less 
vague,  and  a  more  enlarged  oliservation  of  facts,  than  any 
of  hia  contemporaries  had  ever  bestowed*  He  waa  enabled 
to  boaat  that  no  one  had  Rur|iassed  him  in  extent  of  tra- 
velling over  foreign  lands,  in  intelligent  research  and  con- 
verse with  enlightened  natives,  or  in  following  out  the 
geometrical  relation."^  of  lines. ^  He  spent  several  years  in 
visiting  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia.  His  writings  were 
nnmerous,  and  on  many  different  subjects,  inchiding  etJiics, 
as  well  as  physics,  astronomy,  and  anthropology-  None  of 
them  have  been  preserved*  But  we  read  even  from  critics 
like  Dionysius  of  Hulikamassus  and  Cicero,  that  they  were 
composed  in  an  impressiTe  and  semi -poetical  style,  not 
unworthy  to  bo  mentioned  in  analogy  with  Plato ;  while  in 


'  DiogeB.  Lacrt*  ix.  41.  Poe  the 
clininology  of  Demokritna  diarijpgod 
id  Mullach,  Fmg.  Detn.  p.  12-'i3 ;  and 
in  Zyller,  Gtfl<^h.  PhUoeoph.  voJ.  i  p. 
576-581,  2nd  &iiL  The  HtAtement  of 
Apollndania  as  to  ihe  dute  of  hia  Hrtlij 
np|M%rci  tiioro  tniat worthy  than  thu 
farlior  diito  nfifii^c'd  by  ThrasyUiia 
(».ir.  47U),    Dt^mukritiiH  declared  liim- 


8f'1f  to  bo  forty  jcbxb  yonpger  than 
Anaxft^iraa. 

•  Diouya.  ii.  36-39. 

«  Demolait.  Fragni.  6,  p.  ^ia,  «d- 
l^Iullauh.  Compare  ik  p.  41  -  Dio^n^ 
Ijftert.  IX.  as  ;  Stmbn,  xt.  p.  703» 

Pliny,  Hiat.  Natirr.  *•  BeiiHicritiSi — 
yiUmi  [ntet-  fisperimeixt^  oouaumpet,** 
Slc. 
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range  Aod  diversity  of  subjects  they  are  hardly  ioferior  to 

I  Aristotle/ 
The  theory  of  Leukii>j)iis  and  Demokritua  (we  have  no 
means  of  distingmsbing  tlie  two)  appears  to  have  ^^^^  ^ 
grown  out  of  the  Eleatic  tlieory.*     Parmeiiides  the  JJ^^  ^\^^ 

»£leate  (as  I  have  already  stated)  in  distingiiishing  X^orVrr^ 
Ens,  the  self-existent,  realj  or  absolute,  on  one  side  ^^"^^^ 
— from  the  phenomenal  and  relative  on  the  other^ — con- 
ceived the  former  in  such  a  way  that  its  connection  with 
the  latter  was  dissolved.  The  real  and  absolute,  according 
to  him,  was  One,  extended,  enduring,  continuous,  unchange- 
able, immove4ible :  the  conception  of  Ens  included  tliese 
affirmations,  and  at  the  same  time  excluded  peremptorily  Non- 
Ens,  or  the  contrary  of  Ens,  Now  the  plural,  unexteuded^ 
transient,  discontinuous,  changeable,  and  moving,  implied  a 
mixture  of  Ens  and  Non-Ens,  or  a  partial  tr^isition  from 
■  one  to  the  other.  Hence  (since  Non-Ens  was  inadmissible) 
Buch  plurality,  &c.,  could  not  belong  to  the  real  or  absolute 
(ultra-phenomenal) J  and  could  only  be  aflirmed  as  pheno- 
menal or  relative.  In  the  latter  sensej  Parmenides  did  affirm 
it,  and  even  tried  to  explain  it :  he  explained  the  phenomenal 
gIs  from  phenomenal  assumptions,  apart  from  and  inde- 
Sent  of  the  absolute.  ^\TiUe  thus  breaking  down  the 
lifidge  between  the  phenomenal  on  one  side  and  the  absolute 
on  the  other,  he  nevertheless  recognised  each  in  a  sphere  of 
its  own. 


*  doenn  Omt  c.  20  i  DionvB.   De 
Cbonp.  Y^^^Ksr,  g^  24 ;  Sextuit  EmpLr. 

W/ogeaiGB  (ix.  45-48)  etiumemtes  the 
lilies  dT  Ihe  trciitlBeii  of  Demokritn^,  as 
I  tflttt-d  In  Ihe  <kjA  of  Ttbmuu  by  the 
'  rhetor  ThrttiyUuii :  who  distributed 
them  into  tetnLlogioa,  us  be  a,hto  dbitrL^ 
tnttod  this  dialc^c^  of  Pinto.  It  was 
ppObMj  tlie  ebGLnn  of  litylo,  orjtiimoci 
to  Dsnlwiitlli  with  Flnto,  wiuL-h  in- 


the  wnrka  of  Demnkritufl,  and  a  desire 
to  biiTTi  Ultra  fAiijitos^?DU9  ftp.  Diog. 
Laert.  ix,  ii}}.  It  could  hiirdlj  be  from 
coniLreDis^Ilty  of  doctririE]  that  the  emnG 
editor  nttoched  biniEielf  to  both*  It  biui 
been  reiuajked  tliat  Plato  ticv^i-  oiic^i 
names  Deoiokri  titg,  wliil^  AiiBtotle  cttug 
him  vvTj  freqiiotitly,  «ametime«  with 
tuiLrkcd  pniis^. 

<  8iiiipliliJuii^  In   AjiMioteL   PhyHic. 
fob  7  A«    Ae6*(iWTroT  .  <   <  .   Kmwvi}a-as 


the  flkelQf  tbiu  to  edit  t!ii*m  I  iBdBn^t  ntip^fvifip  koI  E€¥o^dvtt  wtpl 
bottl.  la  Kgpud  to  nope  and  uprnt  of  '.  ruy  6yTmv  U^ap^  iAA%  &i  Soiff  t,  t^ 
pllilewphy,  the  dirteppnoe  between  tho  I  #»'«jrrfai'-  Aristotfil.  L\*  Gfuier.  t4 
tuo  WM  m  Diftrked,  tlmt  Plato  is  tald  Cfirr.  i.  8,  p.  251,  »,  31,  Diogicti,  iMnri. 
pewitive  ftutijmthy  to  ;  ix.  HO- 
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This  bridge  the  atomists  undertook  to  Tie-establish-     They 

isbmofcriteui  admitted  that  Ens  could  not  really  change — that 

5^^       there  could  be  no  real  generation^  or  destruction— 

55Si^„  no  transformation  of  qualities — no  transition  of 
MidNow-Eiifc  jjj^jjy  yj^^  Qjjg^  Q|,  Qf  Q^Q  ^^  many*     But  they 

denied  the  unity  and  continuity  and  immobility  of  Eub: 
they  affirmed  that  it  was  essentially  discontinuous,  plural, 
and  moving.  They  distinguished  the  extended,  which  Par- 
menides  had  treated  as  an  Unum  cmitinuum,  into  extension 
with  body,  and  extension  without  body:  into  plenum  and 
vacuum,  matter  and  space*  They  conceived  themselvea  to 
have  thus  found  positive  meanings  both  for  Ens  and  Non- 
Ens,  That  which  Parmenidos  called  Non-Ens  or  nothing, 
was  in  their  judgment  the  i^aeuum ;  not  less  self-existent  than 
that  which  ho  called  Something.  They  established  their 
point  by  showing,  that  Ens,  thus  interpreted,  would  become 
reconcil cable  to  the  phenomena  of  sense :  which  latter  they 
assumed  as  their  basis  to  start  fronL  Assuming  motion  as  a 
phenomenal  fact,  obvious  and  incontestable,  they  asserted 
that  it  could  not  even  appear  to  be  a  fact,  witliout  supposing 
vacuum  as  well  as  body  to  be  real :  and  the  proof  that  both 
of  them  were  real  was,  that  only  in  this  manner  could  sense 
and  reason  be  reconciled.  Farther^  they  proved  the  escisteuee 
of  a  vacuum  by  appeal  to  direct  physical  observation,  w^hldi 
showed  that  bodies  were  |>oronsj  compressible,  and  capable 
of  receiving  into  themselves  new  matter  in  the  way  of  nutri- 
tion. Instead  of  the  Parmenidean  Ens,  one  and  continuons, 
we  have  a  Demokritean  Ens,  e^entially  many  and  discon- 
tinuous :  piejia  and  vacuaj  spaces  fuU  and  spaces  empty,  being 
infinitely  intermingled/    There  existed  atoms  innumerable, 


r  Itia  ohiefly  in  the  eighth  chapt?!' 
of  tho  treatise  t>e  Gener,  tst  Oorr,  (L  8) 
that  Arifltotlij  tmcc»B  tht*  doctrine  of 
LouldppuA  iis  having  gmwii  out  of 
tbai  of  the  Elwt&a.    Atifntwwai  B*  ix*if 

^w    otfrf    yiytffijf    oBhrt     ^Sap^p    oih* 

OJinptiTC  Uibo  AriKti>tol.  Do  CoE?b>,  iii. 
4.  p.  3Q3.  a,  0 :  Mf^tupbys.  I  4.  f>,  9K5, 


K  5 1  Fhyaic.  it.  B.  Kiyomn  ftl  (D^uo- 
krituSf  in  proving  a  vacutuu)  Ir  pkh 
S^t  7}  KiyTitrtw  i|  Korh  t£wow  ^im  hr  ffi|t 
ov   y^p   ^v    BoKolrt  tlvat  Klrtfifts  f i 

PlutivroJi  adv.  Kolot.  p.  1108.     OU 

^   SEdpIftrai,    fi^    ^aAh0¥    t6    Sir,   %  tI 
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each  oue  in  itself  essentially  a  plenum,  admitting  no  vacant 
space  witliiii  it,  and  therefore  indivisible  aa  well  as  iude- 
Btritctible :  but  each  severed  from  the  rest  by  surrounding 
Tacant  space.  The  atom  could  undergo  no  change :  but  by 
means  of  the  empty  space  around,  it  could  freely  move- 
Each  atom  was  too  gmaU  to  be  visible :  yet  all  atoms  were 
not  equally  small :  there  were  ftmdameutal  differences  be- 
tween them  in  figure  and  magnitude :  and  they  had  no  other 
qualities  ezcept  figure  and  magnitude.  As  no  atom  could  be 
divided  into  two,  so  no  two  atoms  coidd  merge  into  one.  Yet 
though  two  or  more  atoms  could  not  so  merge  together  as  to 
lose  their  real  separate  indiWdualityj  they  might  nevertheless 
come  into  such  close  approximation  as  to  appear  one,  and  to 
act  on  our  senses  as  a  phenomenal  combination  manifesting 
itself  by  new  sensible  properties." 

The  bridge,  broken  dow*u  by  Parmenides,  between  the  real 
and  the  pheoomenal  world,  was  thus  in  theory  re-established. 
For  the  real  world,  as  described  by  Demokritus,  differed  entirely 


Tb^  Rffirmatlon  of  Demokritu^^ 
That  NittLing  exiided^  just  aa  much  aa 
8am£tliing — appears  a  pamdox  ^hich 
we  mnat  protiablf  undciHtaud  m  im- 
plTing  thftt  h6  biTTB  nrlapt^l,  for  tlic 
mike  of  «igtL£iieiit,  iha  language  of  tho 
Kl«ftta^  mA  onpoiXGuU.  'Flicj  called 
the  VHcmuu  Nalhrng^  bat  Demokritui 
dM  nnt  80  call  iL  If  ( aaid  Dcnjokritini) 
jon  C&U  taemilQ  NMmg,ihejx  I  aay  that 
Koihliig  ezkU  os  weU  as  Bomethiog', 

The  diiect  bbaerTBttooB  by  which 
]>eiD0krliQ8  show^  the  existence  r^f  a 
▼ttctmni  irer&^-^lt  A  Teael  with  P^es 
in  It  wiU  bold  as  mnicb  water  as  if 
it  m&e  empty  i  beiu^  wo  know  tbat 
th^iQ  sue  pores  m  the  aHhcs,  into  which 
t^  wwler  is  roccired*  2.  Wine  caD  be 
floiErpiiened  in  flkins*  3.  The  growth 
of  iKgpiuaed  bodies  prio?os  that  Itiey 
hxvB  porosw  through  whicb  now  mattfr 
ill  th)6  fumi  of  nouHiihtuciit  in  iidmitted* 
(AJUtot  Physie.  iv,  (3,  p,  213,  b*} 

•~    *a»  this,  DutnokritOi  iefi  ftirth 

u  on  liuUsputable  &o^  Bioer* 

by  the  evideacsc  of  spnsc :  and 

ad  thii  mciiicm  -wm  iiujNH-ib^ 

r  on  Uia  unimptLou  tlial  vucuiuia 


eilflted.  Meliasus,  tbc  disciple  of  Par- 
menidea,  inverted  tho  rcaaoiuBg,  in 
arguing  against  the  n»lity  of  motioii. 
If  it  be  real  (he  aaid),  than  tbare  miut 
cxisi  a  YAcuum  :  but  no  Taminoi  does 
ox  can  exlt^  :  therefore  theiB  Is  no  real 
motion-  (Ariatot.  Phyaia  iv.  G.) 

Kinco  Demokritus  ^buied  fi^m  those 

'  fiwis  of  ueu^,  iiti  tlie  hasB  of  liiB  bypo>* 
Oienis  of  atoms  and  va<nmi  so  Arietutlcj 

I  (Gen.  ot  Ck>rr.  L  2 ;  Do  Animas  i.  2) 
might    ftiaiKiniibly  say   that    be   took 

I  aemriblt*  appeanmces  aa  truth*  But  we 
find  Demt^kiittija  aL?o  dc^^'ribiug  rt?tUjon 
OE  ao  impmvemcnt  sind  enligUtoiiiiiient 

I  of  Bcnse^  and  oomplaimng  bow  little  of 

I  troth  waa  disooyerable  by  man.     S«?e 

I  Mulhwb,  Demokiitas  fp,  414,  4l5j. 
Compare  Fhilipflon*-''T-Vij  Aj^pmrlrj^-^ 
Berlin,  183L 

I      ■  Angtotel  Gen,  ct  Corr.  i*  8,  p.  325, 

^ripta.     Diogen,  Laert.  iic.  44 ;    Flu- 
j  tarch,  ftdv»  Koloten^  p.  1110  acq. 
I      Zeller,  Geech.  dt*t  Phiioi.  vol  i*  p, 
I  58W88p  e4.  2nd ;  Aristob-'L  Metapliyti. 
.  Z,  13^  p.  1039,  a.  10.   kUv^Tw  f^ol 
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from  the  sameness  and  barrenness  of  tlie  Parmenidean  Ena,  and 
presented  sufficient  movement  and  variety  to  supply 
a  basis  of  explanatory  hypotheses,  accommodated  to 
more  or  less  of  the  varieties  in  the  phenomenal  world. 
In  respect  of  quality^  indeedj  all  the  atoma  weie 


PrlroordM 
fbnd  0C1I7  tn 


paci- 
ng «■- 


P 


oudfii!»!bu^  alike,  not  less  than  all  the  vacua:  such  likeneas  waB 
mmaitSS^'  (according  to  Demokritus)  the  condition  of  their 
genenud  °*  being  able  to  act  upon  each  other,  or  to  combiue  m 
qiu  05,  phenomenal  aggregates.*  But  in  respect  tx)  quantity 
or  magnitude  as  well  as  in  respect  to  figure,  they  differed  very 
greatly  t  moreover,  besides  all  these  diversities^  the  ordination 
and  position  of  each  atom  with  regard  to  the  rest  were  vari- 
able in  every  way*  Ag  aU  objects  of  senjse  were  atomic  com- 
ponndd,  so,  from  such  fnndamental  differences — partly  m  the 
constituent  atoms  themselves,  partly  in  the  manner  of  their 
arrangement  when  thrown  into  combination — arose  all  the 
diverse  qualities  and  manifestations  of  the  compounds.  When 
atoms  passed  into  new  combination,  then  there  was  generation 
of  a  new  substance  :  when  they  passed  out  of  an  old  combina- 
tion there  was  destruction;  when  the  atoms  remained  the 
same,  but  were  merely  arranged  anew  in  order  and  relative 
jxjsition,  then  the  }>henomenon  was  simply  change*  Hence 
all  qualities  and  manifestations  of  such  compounds  were  not 
original,  but  derivative  :  they  had  no  "  nature  of  their  own," 
or  law  peculiar  to  them^  but  followed  from  the  atomic  com- 
position of  the  body  to  which  they  belonged.  They  were  not 
real  and  absolute,  like  the  magnitude  and  figure  of  the  con- 
stituent atoms,  but  phenomenal  and  relative — *.  e,  they  were 
powei*s  of  acting  upon  correlative  organs  of  sentient  beings, 
and  nullities  in  the  absence  of  such  organs.^    Such  were  lie 


323,  b-  12.  It  WHS  tho  opimon  of  De- 
EHQkritufl^  thAt  tbeni  couJa  be  no  action 
except  where  ag€Tit  and  patient  were 
&Like,      ^n<F\  yi^p  rh   avrh   ital  Bf^Qior 

y^  iyXi^^pity  to.  tTfpa  icaJ  tmfpipovra 
frdfl'x***'  ^'^'  AAXi^^uiv  oAAa  xav  trtpa. 
I^vrti.  iroiij  ft  «K  fiAA?;^a,  oi/x  }^  trepa, 
iAA*  ^  TttinAv  rt  vwdpX*U  TtXrvrp  tovto 
ffu^&aitffnt  atnoh*   Mnny  oontemptimry 


pliilo^phera   Afflnned    distinotlj   the 

&.va9tt,  ^.  Diug^Des  the  Apononmtd 
n^^n*etid  on  thia  point  genei»ny  with 
Dt'iiiokritus ;  sctf  abuve,  p.  63,  uote  ^» 
Tho  fncility  with  which  tlieae  [ihikh 
gophers  {aid.  down  gCQeral  Hftftyiwi*  b 
cunstantly  obAarrable, 

^  Aristbt.  Gen.  et  C3oit,  i,  2,  p.  316, 
fi.  1 :  Thetiphna^t.  De  Setiau,  u.  63*  6*> 
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colour,  sonorousness,  taste,  smell,  heat,  cold,  &(!,  of  the  bodies 
around  us:  they  were  relative*  implying  correlative  per- 
cipients. Moreover  they  were  not  merely  relative,  but  perpe- 
tually fluctuating;  since  the  compounds  were  frequently 
changing  either  in  arrangement  or  in  diversity  of  atomfl,  and 
every  suoh  atomic  change,  even  to  a  small  extent,  caused  it 
to  work  differently  uix>o  our  organs,*^ 

Among  the  various  properties  of  bodies,  however,  there 
were  two  which  Demokritus  recognised  as  not  oorobin*iitw« 
merely  relative  to  the  observer,  but  also  as  absolute  ScJut^'Ji^ 
and  belonging  to  the  body  iu  itself.  These  were  Sri  T'"' 
weight  and  hardness — primary  qualities  (to  use  the  """P""^*^ 
phraseology  of  Locke  and  lieid),  as  contrasted  with  the 
seeoudary  qualities  of  colour,  taste,  and  the  like.  Weight, 
or  tendency  dowTiward,  belong^  (according  to  Demokritus) 
to  each  individual  atom  separately,  in  proportion  to  its 
magnitude:  the  specific  gravity  of  all  atoms  was  supposed 
to  be  equaL  In  compound  bodiej^  one  body  was  heavier 
than  another,  in  proportion  as  its  bulk  was  more  filled  with 
atoms  and  less  with  vacant  space.*  The  hardness  and  soft- 
ness of  bodies  Demokritus  explained  by  the  peculiar  size  and 
peculiar  junction  of  their  component  atomsL  Thus,  com- 
paring lead  with  iron,  the  former  is  heavier  and  softer,  the 
latter  is  lighter  and  harder.  Bulk  for  bulk,  the  lead  con- 
tained a  larger  jiroportion  of  solid,  and  a  smaller  proportion 
of  iuteistices^  than  the  iron :  hence  it  was  heavier.  But  its 
gtmcture  was  equable  throughout ;  it  had  a  greater  multitude 
of  minute  atoms  diffused  through  its  bulk,  equally  close  to 

e  Ariatotel  Gca,  et  Coir,  i.  2,  p,  315» 
b.  10*  'HcrTt  TfiTs  ^iTo^oAali  tov  aify- 
Ktt^itfott  rh  ai/rh  iifdvnov  BaKtiv  &Kkifi 
icm  llA.X^,  Kol  fitTOKivtltrBeu  ^ik^v  ifA- 
fAiywfLipott,  tea.1  3Aw£   trcfioif  tpai- 

*  Tlieophrastufi,  Be  &eu3u,  a.  OL 
Baph    fthv    odtr    itat   Kowpoy  t^  pLtytdwl 

ATi»tot€4,  De  Coolo,  it.  2,  7.  p.  S09, 
B.  10  ;  Gen.  ot  Curr.  i.  8,  ji-  32G,  a.  U. 
Kairm  ^mptrrtpiv  yt  ffOTi  T\y  imtpoxnif 


ffrsi    ^^vtfOTj    kh\k    wAtntL    Tii0i7    T^r 
al(r#^fff«t  kK\om\ifki¥Tii^  ^1  ^^  yi»ttrQ<u 

I&tolieiifl,  Eclog.  Phytic,  l  c.  17. 
Ni^ur  Itkw  iaiB>k¥  *lyixi  xp^^^t  "ra  ^^v 

mtvSv  rk  f  i^  adrutw  irvytipifiaera  ni- 

DruiPitrilTifi  fPAtricted  the  term  *ilfftt 
— K»tiire— to  tb(?  prtmordja]  al^tna  Bud 
VBCUA  (Simplikiias  ad  Amtot.  Physic. 

p.  aio  A.). 
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and  eohereiit  with  eadi  dtlier  on  eveiy  mde^  but  not  more 
ekise  and  coherent  an  one  side  than  on  another.  The 
ibucture  of  the  iron,  on  the  eoutmty^  waa  tmequal  and 
kregnlar,  includixkg  larger  apaces  of  Yaennni  in  one  part, 
and  closer  approach  of  its  atoms  in  other  ].>arta :  moreoyer 
these  atoms  were  in  thetnsekes  larger,  hence  there  was  a 
greater  force  of  cohesion  between  them  on  one  particular 
aid^^  rendering  the  whole  mass  harder  and  more  unyielding 
than  the  lead,* 

We  thus  ^e  that  DemckrituSj  though  he  supposed  eingle 
Aii«i«a»n^  atoms  to  be  all  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  yet 
JjSJ^ft^  recognised  a  different  specific  gravity  in  the  various 
"■^  '  compounds  of  atoms  or  material  masses.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  when  we  speak  of  contact  or  combina- 
tion of  atomsj  this  h  not  to  be  understood  literally  and 
absolutely,  but  only  in  a  phenomenal  and  relative  sense ;  as 
an  approximation,  more  or  less  close,  but  always  sufficiently 
close  to  form  an  atomic  combination  which  our  eenses  appre- 
hended as  one  object.  Still  every  atom  was  essentially  separate 
from  every  other,  and  surrounded  by  a  margin  of  vacant 
space:  no  two  atoms  could  meige  into  one,  any  more  than 
one  atom  could  be  divided  into  two. 

Pursuant  to  this  theory,  Demokiitue  proclaimed  that 
AiipnipiT-  ail  the  properties  of  objects,  except  weight, 
ii<^?  hardness,  and  BoftnesSj  were  not  inherent  in  the 
JJJSg;^  objects  themselvcB,  but  simply  phenomenal  and 
mSli Sd*^  relative  to  the  observer  —  **  modifications  of  oar 
SlT^S^eT.  seneibility/'  Colour^  taste,  smell,  sweet  and  bitter, 
«o«]dgiriiio  hot  and  cold,  &c.,  were  of  this  descriptioUi  In 
tbe'f^^'^iid  respect  to  all  of  them,  man  differed  from  other 
animals,  ono  man  from  another,  and  even  the  same 
man  from  himself  at  diflerent  times  and  ages.  There  was 
no  sameness  of  impression,  no  unanimity  or  constancy  of 
judgment,  because  there  was  no  real  or  objective  "  nattu^  '* 
corresponding  to  the  impression.  From  none  of  these  senses 
could  we  at  all  learn  what  the  external  thing  was  in  itself. 


•  TliLi>pUiuatu«it  Uu  tsciiHU*  a.  62. 
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"  Sweet  and  bitter,  hot  and  cold  (be  said)  ar6  by  law  or 
conventioii  (t.  e.  these  names  designate  the  impressions  of 
most  men  on  most  occasions,  taking  no  aceoimt  of  diseen- 
tients)  :  what  really  exists  is,  aioms  and  Yacunm.  The 
eensible  objects  which  we  mippose  and  believe  to  exist,  do 
not  exist  in  truth;  there  exist  only  atoms  and  yacmim. 
We  know  nothing  really  and  truly  about  an  object,  either 
what  it  is  or  what  it  is  not :  our  opinione  depend  upon 
iaflaenees  from  without,  upon  the  position  of  onr  body,  upon 
the  contact  and  resistances  of  external  objects.  There  are 
two  phases  of  knowledge,  the  obscure  and  the  genuine.  To 
the  obscure  belong  all  our  senses — sight j  hearing,  smell, 
taste,  touch*  The  genuine  is  distiuet  from  thesOp  When  the 
obscure  phase  fails,  when  we  can  no  longer  see,  nor  hear,  nor 
smell  J  nor  taste,  nor  toucb-^from  minuteness  and  subtlety  of 
particles — then  the  genuine  phase,  or  reason  cmd  intelligence, 
comes  into  operation."  ^  ^ 

True  knowledge  (in  the  opinion  of  Demokritus)  was  hardly 
at  all  attainable  ;    but  in   so   iar  as   it  could   be 
attained,   we   must   seek  it,   not  merely  through  ivntToaaod 
the  obscure  and  insufficient  avenues  of  sense,  but  i^k-?-  ^^t 
by  reason  or  intelligence  penetrating  to  the  ulti-  Hwwiiu*iti- 
matum  of  corpuscular  structure,  farther  than  sense 
could  go.     His  atoms  were  not  pure  Abstracta  (like  Plato's 
Ideas  and  geometrical  plane  figures,  aud  Aristotle's  materia 
prima)^  but  concrete  bodies,  each  with  its  own^  magnitude, 
6gure,  and  movement ;   too  small  to  be  seen  or  felt  by  us^ 
yet  not  too  small  to  be  seen  or  felt  by  beings  endowed 
with  finer  sensitive  power.    They  were  abstractions  mainly 
in  so  far  as  all  other  quaUtiea  were  supposed  absent    Demo- 
kritus professed  to  show  how  the  movements,  approximationst 
and  collisions  of  tliese  atoms,  brought  them  into  such  combi- 


<  DcmokritiiB,  Fr.  p.  205,  MuUach : 
Besctna  Krupirie.  ftdv.  MAthenmt.  vii. 
p.  13i> :  Dtugi^Ti.  Laert.  ix.  72. 

i  Ariitfjk'L  Gen.  ot  Cotr,  L  S,  p.  S25, 
Hi.  21i    'Arcipa  rh  nKti&Qt  $m.l   adpara 

Bftvbi^U  f>be4?-n't'^  justly  tliAt  the 
IlprariknU^ti  tituniB,  tbougb  not  itAlly 
rifcg^otB  of  mmm  in  ouusoqueDi^a  ot  ibt^ir 


Bin«IlBe»  (of  tbeir  diaproportion  to  our 
vifnial  xxnive^),  ftie  jet  i^okefi  of  m 
objects  of  Bcmae !  wff  ais  m  it  wen 
imcrosoopie  otneeti,  and  ^  Jv^iri'^ 
jv^^Tl,  or  iniefligenoe,  li  ooi»sdved  sa 
supplying  Bomcthmj?  frf  ft  mieitiBPopio 
prtwcr.  Mnrbfich,  LohrbiicJi  der  C.Ji>* 
achiehtc  dcj*  Philoflopbie,  fie<?t.  58^  vol,  i, 
p.  94. 
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ntitioiLS  m  to  form  tbe  existing  Kostnos ;  and  not  that  system 

aloao,  but  also  many  other  cosmieal  sAstems^  independent  of 

and  different  from  each  other,  which  he  supposed  to  exist 

How  this  was  done  we  cannot  clearly  make  out,  not  having 

before  us  the  origin^d  treatise  of  Demokritiis,  called 

It  is  certain^  however,  that 


^TerSr^  the  Great  Diakusmos. 

ti«T^t*hl?*^  he  did  not  invoke  any  separate  agency  to  set  the 

ft^raj  of  their  Empeaokles— the  Nona  or  Intelligence  of  Anaxa- 


atams  in  motion — ^sueh  as  the  Love  and  Discord  of 


Demokritus  supposed  that  tlie  atoms  moved 


VWQ. 

*ii^  Ufnd  i*>  goma. 

StitoJ!?^  by  an  inherent  force  of  their  own  :  that  this  motion 
flqjTufiLrt  of  was  as  much  withont  beginning  as  the  atoms  them- 
iheKognw*.  g^j^^g .  u  ^}^^^  eternal  motion  was  no  less  natural, 
no  more  required  any  special  cause  to  account  for  it,  than 
eternal  rest.  ''  Such  is  the  course  of  nature — such  is  and 
always  has  been  the  fact/'  w^as  his  ultimatum^  He  farther 
maintained  that  Ml  the  motions  of  the  atoms  were  neces-* 
sary — that  is,  that  they  followed  each  other  in  a  deter- 
minate order,  each  depending  upon  some  one  or  more 
antecedents,  according  to  fixed  laws,  which  he  could  not  ex- 
plaint  Fixed  laws,  known  or  unknown,  he  recognised  alwaya 


^  Aristokl.  De  Coelo,  iu,  2, 3,  p.  300, 
b,  9.  AtiiKhnrif  ttal  Arij^oKpiT^,  tois 
kiyoit<rtv  iiil  tetvEitr&tu  ri  wpmr^  (Tt^ 
^flTB,  &!?.  (Pliyjti*?.  viii.  3,  3,  p,  253, 
b.  12,  viii.  9,  p.  'Jiil^f  h,  23;  Cicero,  Be 
Mnlb.  i.  6,  17:) 

*  Aristot»  Genf^rat,  AnimaL  ii.  6,  p. 
742,  b.  20 ;  Phytic  viii.  1,  p.  252.  b.  32. 

Anst'jt)&  blomeB  DeiDokrituB  for 
thuii  ncquieacitig  iu  t!io  gcnersj  oourso 
of  tiatmti  (la  nn  ultLDuitmii*  and  for 
otQitttnjtf  aU  reference  to  final  ohuhos. 
AL  LiifuiM,  in  agoud  dm>Kjrtutiim  C^ui-  In 
Piiilasopliie  Alciinliititiiiq  (PnriJ3»  1833, 
p.  7@)t  sbo'A'fl  tliiit  this  U  exactly  tlie 
tiltinmtum  of  ijatuml  phjbsrjphera  at 
tlie  pre8<?iit  day.  "Vu  pUeuoni^ncj  bo 
paaaoit  il,  si  on  lilt  eti  dtm:tandoit  la 
miaotitil  (Demokritua)  TQpmdolt,  *Im 
Cibose  ae  peaoe  ainsi*  parcBoqu'oHo  e'est 
toujours  pnss^  aioai/  Q'a^t,  c^n  d'aiitxies 
termest  m  »eule  reponee  vme  font  au- 
jourd'hui  le^  naturaUsles.  buivaiit  eux, 
unc  piorrc,  quand  elle  n^est  pas  son- 
tt<Qn(?*  torn  be  en  vertu  dcs  la  loi  do  la 
peuaiiteur,  Qn'^t  ce  que  la  1o)  de  la 
pcuatitcui-?  [^  genetuliisatioD  de  ee  fait 


pluaieuri  &Ib  obserret  qu'ime  pierpa 
tomb@  quand  elle  n'est  paa  i^oute&ue, 
Le  pbe'nomit'ne  daua  mq  com  partieulieT 
t^rrivi^  ain»i,  parceque  tcnijour^  il  Mt 
arrive  aiiisi.  Le  pnneipe  qu'impliqtie 
rexplidaiiDn  des  nuturalistes  nitidcrncfl 
est  coUo  tin  Demokrite,  eciii  que  la 
Dature  dt^mcurc  constaute  k  oHe-ttt^Jne. 
La  propufiitiou  da  IMmokrite — *  Tel 
phenuni^tiQ  a  lieu  de  cotto  fa^on, 
[iiirouqUG  tuiijotirs  11  a  eti  liou  do  cette 
tndmil  fiw^on*— Dst  la  premitK!  forme 
qn'  dt  m\GtU0  le  priocipo  do  la  sta^ 
biUt^^  des  loia  mUureU<3e, 

*  Aristotle  i  Pliysie,  ii,  **  p.  196,  a. 
25)  says  that  D^inokrittua  (be  aecms  to 
mean  Drmokritiiij  j  descrilied  tbe  luo- 
lion  of  tbe  uUium  to  fona  tlie  cfjstmesil- 
syatom,  as  having  takoo  plaint;  4irj^ 
TQu  aura^^Tov.  UpoH  wbicb  Mulluch 
(Dcm*  Frag-  p*  382)  jiuKUy  r^iuarks^^ 
'^Oosu  (&ir5  Ttt^rofuLrou)  TldQmtii:r  fieri, 
qufiQ  natural  i  qmldam  neoee^tate  enjna 
b'gua  Lgnnramus*  cvanlra  dicruutar» 
Sm  qrinmvlH  Arislotelet^  mitiindeiu  Ab- 
d^ritani  pliilogophi  iiecc^taboJu  yitalo 
^tfAyitrft    vncabulot    qticd    alii    aliter 
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Fortune  or  ehanee  was  only  a  fiction  iisagined  by  mon  to 
cover  their  own  want  of  knowledge  and  for^iglit,^  Denio- 
kritus  seems  to  have  s^ipposed  timt  like  atoms  had  a  spon- 
tanRoiis  tendency  towards  like;  that  all,  when  iincombined, 
tenflBd  natui-ally  downwards,  yet  witli  unequal  foree.,  owing 
to  their  different  size,  and  weight  proportional  to  size;  that 
this  unequal  force  brought  them  into  impact  and  collision  one 
with  another,  out  of  which  was  generated  a  rotn^O'  motion, 
gradually  extending  itself^  and  coinpr  oh  ending  a  larger  and 
larger  number  of  them,  up  to  a  certain  pointy  when  an 
exterior  membrane  or  shell  was  formed  around  them."  This 
rotatory  motion  was  the  capittil  fact  which  both  constitiiteiJ 
the  Kosmos,  and  maiTttaincd  tlie  severance  of  its  central  and 
peripheral  masses — Eartli  and  Water  in  the  centre^ — Air, 
Fire,  and  the  celestial  botlies,  near  the  circumference, 
Demokritus,  Anasagoraa,  and  Empedokles,  imagined  difierent 
preliminary  hyfjotheses  to  get  at  the  fact  of  rotation ;  but  all 
employed  the  fact,  when  arrived  at,  as  a  basis  from  which  to 


nsofpabant,  castun  ct  ffirttinam  vorftrfit 
— ipm  tamen  DemocritUB  obbonBiis  ub 
lis  omuitHi^  qxim  dczftinataxn  cna^ruin 
■enem  toUerent  rt-rumqiie  natumm  per* 
toiiarenl,  nihil  jurifi  fortuT>«>  at  cosUJ 
in  Bingulb  TchuB  coiiceasiL" 

Ziller  bfta  a  like  remark  upon  the 
I^Uiaw  of  Aii8totl<?k  wtach  is  mlculatocl 
to  miflle^  aa  to  tho  doctrine  of  Demo- 
Icrtins  (Gwch*  Piiilofi.  i.  p.  (iOO,  Sod.  ed.). 

Dugald  Stfewaii,  in  one  uf  tlie  Dis- 
sertfttums  j^i^fbieil  to  the  EucyeJiL^pa^Ha 
Britannicn,  ba&  tlie  liko  c<:]ninitini  i^^- 
TOecttTig  tlie  fimdamentftl  prineipie  of 
the  Epicvireaii  (identtpal  qtioad  Jmc 
with  t£e  Demokrittian  I  philofloph^. 

"  I  cannot  Cfiticliide  this  note  without 
teemrmg  to  an  obaerTatioo  ascribed  by 
LA|ilice  to  Liiibnitz — *  tliitt  tlio  Uind 
ehame^  of  the  EpicuriiAna  invoivea  the 
■upptmtion  of  an  eflect  taking  place 
witfifNit  a  csnae.*  TMfl  ia  a  yctj  in- 
correct Btatemeni  of  tbe  philosophy 
Uught  by  Lncretins,  vhich  oowbere 
giTas  eonntiinanoe  to  sneh  a  auppoai- 
^otL  This?  diatitiguisMug  tenet  or  thin 
•act  wafl,  that  the  otdor  of  the  univerao 
6om  not  imply  the  ezkteiaoe  of  tttidU' 
ami  eausesi  bnt  may  bo  acooonted  for 
bf  the  ActiTi^  pow43ns  belonging  to  tlio 
atoms  of  matter :  which  active  powcre, 
being  ex0rt«d  Ihroogh  an  indefinitely 


long  period  of  time,  n^ight  liavo  pro- 
ducett  nay  must  hrivo  produptd,  exactly 
such  a  combiuatinij  tit'  thiiij^  an  tbfit 
with  which  ifc'O  nre  fiiin-'iiiulril.  This 
doea  not  call  in  qurtiti "i  I'm  iMrigrfty 
of  a  cunso  to  prmIucl:  i  vtry  t  iriit,  bnt^ 
on  tho  conlrttry»  virtually  a3^(mTnes  tho 
tmth  of  thiit  aJtbm,  It  only  oxoturloa 
from  tbesso  cnusea  the  attribute  of  in- 
telligenpe.  In  the  eariie  way,  whuii  I 
apply  tbo  w(5rda  hlhid  chancA  to  tins 
throw  of  a  dit\  I  do  not  mc-an  to  deny 
that  I  nm  ultiDiaUdy  the  caufle  of  the 
iMirtioolar  event  that  ia  to  take  place; 
but  only  to  intimato  that  I  do  tiot  here 
at?t  aa  a  designin*}  eaiiise,  in  maae- 
qofiape  of  my  iguomnre  of  the  vanoua 
accidents  to  which  th*>  die  ii^  subjected 
wliilo  ylmkcn  in  the  Iwx.  U  I  am  not 
miBtakeD>  tbit*  Epicurean  theory  ap* 
proQche^  very  nearly  to  the  w.'hcmi3 
which  it  is  the  main  olijt'ct  of  tlio 
Essay  on  Probabilities  by  Lapkoej  to 
iiicidcate."  (Stewart— First  Diaacrta- 
tion*  part  ii*  p*  139,  noto.J 

■*•  Deniokrjt,  Fmg  p,  1 07,  cd.  Mul- 
Inch ;  Eujtebias,  Prajp.  EvatJg.  Xiv,  27. 

-  Zt-UcT,  Ge^-h.  Phil.  i.  p.  604  seq.  i 
I>3Ja<!.krit.  Fragm,  p.  207,  MnlU :  Sext, 
Empiricus  adv.  Mathoin*  vii.  117. 
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An^Mk^  6«A,  «t  Oar,  L  a  II.  9K> 
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80id,  the  vital  principle,  fire,  heat,  &c*^  were  in  the  opinion 
of  Demokritiis,  substantially  iflentical — not  confined  to  man 
or  even  to  animab^  but  diffased  in  unequal  proportions, 
throT^hout  plants,  the  air,  and  natnre  generally*  Sensation, 
thought,  knowledge,  were  all  motions  of  mind  or  of  these 
restless  mental  particles,  which  Dcmokritna  supposed  to  be 
distributed  over  every  part  of  the  living  body,  mingling 
and  alternating  with  the  corporeal  particles,*  It  was  the 
essential  condition  of  life,  that  the  mental  particles  should 
be  maintained  in  proper  numljer  and  distribution  throughout 
the  body;  but  by  their  Bubtle  nature  they  were  constantly 
tending  to  escape,  being  squeezed  or  thrust  out  at  all  aper- 
tore^  by  the  pressure  of  air  on  all  the  external  parts.  Such 
tendency  was  counteracted  by  the  process  of  respiration, 
whereby  mental  or  \'ital  particles^  being  abundantly  distri- 
buted throughout  the  air,  were  inhaled  along  with  air,  and 
formed  an  inward  current  which  either  prevented  the  escape, 
or  €5OTnpen sated  the  loss,  of  those  which  were  tending  out- 
ward&  When  breathing  cease<l,  such  inward  current  being 
no  longer  kept  up,  the  vital  particles  in  the  interior  were 
speedily  forced  out,  and  death  ensued,'' 

Thongh  Demokritus  conceived  these  mental  particles  as 
distributed  all  over  the  body,  yet  he  recognised 
different  mental  aptitudes  attached  to  different  parts  mcniaj^apti- 
of  the  body*     Besides  the  special  organs  of  sensOj  ^^^ «« 
he  considered  intelligence  as  attached  to  the  brain,  ^^  "f  s^" 
poasbn  to  the  heart,  and  appetite  to  the  liver:*  the 
mme  tripartite  division  afterwards  adopted  by  Plato.     He 
gave  an  explanation  of  perception  or  sensation  in  its  different 
varieties,  as  well,  as  of  intelligence  or  thought     Sensation 


472L  a,  5'^   hiyti  (DctDokrittia)  ^s  ^ 
Ltii^i^tiiiap  iii.  B70. 

Diracerm  qnocl  fanctq  Ttii  moiffnti*  poiiU  ; 
OatpatlA  fltque  anlful  pritDDidlBatiifala  pil¥li 
AppiMtA  ilDfTDb  fwiftfc  et  iKGt«Te  membn*" 

p.  472,  e.  10 ;  De  AniiuA,  i.  %  p.  404, 
B,  12. 


^  ZcUer,  GmMcht  Fhilos.  L  p.  61 S, 
ed.  2nd. 

Flulfirtili  (Placit.  Phila^  iv.  4) 
flsoribea  n  bipartite  dividoD  of  tho 
Boul  to  Demokritiii! :  t^  ktrytxiufy  in  tbo 
tbomx  :  ra  6^oyow.  distributed  over  all 
tbe  btxl)-.  But  in  tbe  neit  seetimi 
iv.  5^,  be  dpptirta  from  thk  etAtemimtf 
ftMrmitig  Umt  boUi  D@m<dctitoB  find 
Pkto  mippcjfiod  T^  ftytt^v^K^f  of  ^li(? 
soul  to  bo  In  the  head. 
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and  thought  were,  in  hie  opiuion,  alike  material^  and  alike 
mental  Both  were  affections  of  the  same  peculiar  particles, 
vital  or  niental,  within  us:  both  were  changes  operated  in 
tliese  particles  by  effluvia  or  images  from  without ;  neTerthe- 

less  the  one  change  was  different  from  the  other.^ 

In  regard  to  sensations^  Deraokritas  said  little  abotit  those 
of  touch,  smell,  and  hearing  j  but  he  entered  at  some  length 
into  those  of  Bight  and  taste.* 

Proceeding  upon  his  hypothesis  of  atoms  and  vacua  as  the 
only  objectiye  existenca%  he  tried  to  show  what 
particular  modifications  of  atoms,  in  figure,  8i2e, 
and  position,  produced  upon  the  sentient  the  im- 
pressions of  different  colours.  He  recognised  four 
fundamental  or  simple  colours — white,  black,  red,  and  green — 
of  which  all  otlier  colours  were  mixtures  and  combinations.* 
White  colour  (he  said)  was  caused  by  smooth  surfaces,  which 
presented  strait  j>ores  and  a  transparent  structure,  such  as  the 
interior  surface  of  shells :  where  these  smooth  substances  were 
brittle  or  friable,  tliis  arose  from  the  constituent  atoms  being  at 
once  spherical  and  loosely  connected  together,  'whereby  they 
presented  the  clearest  passage  through  their  pores,  the  least 
amount  of  shadow,  and  the  purest  white  colour*  From  sub* 
stances  thus  constituted,  the  effluvia  flowed  out  easily,  and 
passed  through  tlie  intermediate  air  without  becoming  en- 
tangled or  confused  with  it^  Black  colovir  was  caused  by 
rough,  irregiUar,  unequal  substances,  which  had  their  pores 
crooked  and  obstmcted,  easting  much  shadow,  and  sending 
forth  slowly  their  effluvia,  which  became  hampered  and 
entangled  with  the  intervening  medium  of  air.     Hed  colour 


*'  riutiirch,  Plncit.  rbnoa.  iv.  8, 
Deniokritiifl    arul    Tjeukippu^    fiftlrm, 

Cic^m,  Da  Fiiiilnis*  i«  6,  21,  'Mma- 
l^inea»  qwiG  irlolH  iioniintm^  quorum 
inciimone  noti  solum  vidi^iinu.'^  fted 
ti'tiam  csnglteiniL\"  &c, 

*  TheophJ-aiituSi  De  Seiisxip  s,  **4. 

■  TheophFastuft,  De  Serve  u,  ».  7S 
ieq. ;  Aristot^L  De  Sensn,  c.  iv.  p.  442, 


The  npinlons  of  D#mokHhis  m 
(Tiloiir  ore  ilJuslmted  at  lc'nt;'th  bf 
Prtintl  in  Jii^  Uebersic*ht  der  Farben-' 
Ichrc  der  Alien  {p*  4f^  iwq^),  itppended 
tcv  hta  edilioTi  of  the  AfiidtoteUun 
or  F»ei]dO'AridioUdiati  ttnAtiBe,  Ilf^ 
Xpt&fAdTtffiv  (Munich,  1843). 

Dertiokrilu;!)  tatiifQia  ulso  to  hiiTe 
tittt^rhVitBl  k)  bhow,  tlint  the  senstitiiw 
of  cold  niid  ahivering  wiis  pniduce<l  \^ 
the  irrupt ioD  of  jagged  n.nd  iicuie 
litrtina.  See  PliitArch,  De  Prinio  Fri- 
gido,  p.  U7,  MS,  c.  8. 
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from  the  effloTia  of  spherical  atoms,  like  those  of  fire, 
though  of  larger  gize  t  the  connection  between  red  colour  and 
fire  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  heated  substances,  man  as 
well  as  the  metals,  became  red.  Green  was  produced  by 
atoms  of  large  size  and  wide  vacua,  not  restrict^  to  any 
determinate  shape,  but  arranged  in  pecnliar  order  and  jr^oai- 
tion.  These  four  were  given  by  Demofcritus  as  the  simple 
ooloiirs.  But  he  recognised  an  infinite  diversity  of  compound 
€olours>  arising  from  mixture  of  them  in  different  propor- 
tions, several  of  which  he  explained — gold-colour,  purple, 
bine,  violet,  leek-green,  nut-brown,  &c.^ 
m  Besides  thus  setting  forth  those  varieties  of  atoms  and 
atomic  motions  which  produced  corresiiontling  va- 
fieties  of  colour,  Demokritus  also  brought  to  view  caused  bjtta 
the  intermediate  stag^  whereby  they  realised  the  <fflBTynjr 
act  of  vision^  All  objects,  compounds  of  tlie  atoms,  ^H^i*. 
gave  out  effluvia  or  images  resembling  themselves. 
These  effluvia  stamped  their  impression,  first  upon  the  inter- 
vening air,  nest  upon  the  eye  beyond :  which,  being  covered 
by  a  ^e  membrane,  and  consisting  partly  of  water,  partly  of 
vacuum,  was  well  calculated  to  admit  the  image.  Such  an 
image,  the  like  of  which  any  one  might  plainly  see  by 
looking  into  another  person's  eye,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
Tieion/  The  air,  however,  was  no  way  necessary  as  an  inter- 
vening medium,  but  rather  obstructive ;  the  image  proceeding 
from  the  object  would  be  more  clearly  impressed  upon  the 
eye  tlirough  a  vacuum :  if  tlie  air  did  not  exist,  visifm  would 
be  so  distinct,  even  at  the  farthest  distance,  that  an  object 
not  larger  than  an  ant  might  be  seen  in  the  heavens.^  De- 
mokritus beheved  that  the  visual  image  after  lia^ing  been 
impressed  upon  the  eye^  was  distributed  or  multiplied  over 
the  remaining  body.*'    In  like  mamnerj  he  belieTed,  that  in 


^  Tlieophm.'rtus,  De  Scum,  b.  76-78,  j 

Art ipa   TO    ^(pmfun'a    icul    xoif    x^^^^^^ 

tif§ff€m  Mrtpov  Bitripou. 
'  Theophrmft,  Ete  Stioso,  a.  50.    rhv  ' 

^^^  «.  2,  p.  43S,  ft.  6. 
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TheophmbiKfl  notjc^a  thi^  inter- 
mediate  kitf^t^ffmois  i¥  r^  A4pi  am  a 
doctrme  peculiar  (IBIwr)  to  Dumokritws  ^ 
he  Idmseir  pfocc'cde  to  oumbrit  it  (51, 

*  Ariiitotel.  Bo  Anfma,  ii*  7-0,  p, 
419,  a.  16. 

*  Thfiopkrafitiia,  De  Seiiattt  »*  54. 
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hearing,  the  condensed  air  cairying  the  sound  entered  irith 
some  violence  through  tlie  oars,  pa^iMl  through  the  Teixis  to 
the  bmin,  and  was  from  thence  dispersed  over  the  body/ 
Both  sight  and  hearing  were  thus  not  simply  acts  of  the 
organ  of  sense,  but  concurrent  operatiom  of  the  entire  frame; 
over  all  which  (as  has  been  already  stat^)  the  mental  or 
vital  particles  were  assumed  to  be  disseminated. 

Farther  J  Demokritus  conceiTed  that  tlie  diversities  of  taile 
were  generated  by  corresponding  diversities  of  atoms, 
or  comijounds  of  atoms^  of  particular  figure^  magtd- 
tilde,  and  position.  Acid  taste  was  caused  by  atoms 
roQgh^  angiilar.  twisted,  stnall,  and  subtle,  which  forced  theb 
way  through  oU  the  body,  produced  large  interior  vacant 
{paces,  and  thereby  generated  great  heat :  for  heat  was  always 
pioportioual  to  the  amount  of  vacuum  witliiiL^  Sweet  ta«fce 
was  produced  by  spherical  atonls  of  considerable  bulk,  which 
slid  gently  iJoug  and  diffused  themselves  equably  over  the 
body,  modifying  and  softening  the  atoms  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter. Astringent  taste  was  caused  by  large  atoms  with 
many  angles,  which  got  into  the  vessels,  obsftructing  thi 
movement  of  fluids  both  in  the  veins  and  intestines.  8alt 
taste  was  produced  by  large  atoms,  much  entangled  with  each 
other,  and  irregidar  In  like  manner  Demokritus  assigned  to 
othaf  tastes  particular  varieties  of  generating  atoms :  adding 
however,  that  in  every  actual  substance,  atoms  of  differeiit 
figures  were  intermingled^  so  that  the  eSeet  of  each  on  the 
whole  was  only  realised  in  the  ratio  of  the  prepondentiBg 
figure*^  Lastly,  the  working  of  all  atoms,  in  the  wmy  of 
taste,  was  greatly  modified  by  the  particular  system  upon 


i 


'  ThcapbTBatUfl,    D©  Scdbu,   55,  SG« 

D«mokriiiis  thouglit  tlmt  ait  cutertM) 
into  ^Q  system  Dot  only  tkLrou^h  the 
enni,  but  alao  tbix^ugh  porea  in  other 

rts  of  the  hodjt  thotjgh  m  gently  ba 
be  imp«rc«^b]e  to  our  oonHcious- 
Tmm :  tbo  e»s  affbrdtMl  a  largo  apcrtuiie 
and  admitted  a  ociti&idemblQ  tnttsa. 
9  Theophmst,  De  Soutiu,  65*08. 
^  TheophiBfit  Dg  Soufioi,  67.    iirrfi^ 


i^td^m^  woKKh  tlvnt  ....  t  $*   ftp  Irf 

Thle  casentM  mt4irmixtiif&,  in  »ob 
dlHtmet   gube^ADoev   of  aioDtt  of  ill 
cli^tcut  &h4i)«4  m  very  nmilofOQ 
the  eaeatiAl  inteimoitttie  of  (  " 
of  Hc»mi£<nii6rka   ia   tbe 
Amumgoma. 
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wMch  tliey  were  brought  to  act;  effects  totally  opposite 
being  sometimes  produced  by  like  atoms  tipon  different  indi- 
vidual.* 

As  eensation^  m  also  thought  or  intelligencej  was  produced 
by  the  workiDg  of  atoms  from  without.    But  in  what 
manner  the  different  figures  and    magnitudes  of  luteiugenw 
atoms  were  understood  to  act,  in  producing  diverse  <^af«*  V  tn* 
modiBcations  of  thought,— we  do  not  tind  esplamed.  ^'""'  *'^ 
It  was,  however,  requisite  that  thero  should  be  a 
symmetry,  or  correspond  euce  of  condition  between  the  think- 
ing mind  within  and  the  inflowing  atoms  from  without,  in 
imlef  that  these  latter  might  work  upon  a  man  properly :  if 
be  were  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  his  mind  went  astray^     Though 
Demokritus  identified  the  mental  or  vital  particles  with  the 
spherical  atoms  constituting  heat  or   firej   he  nevertheless 
seems  to  have  held,  that  these  particles  might  be  in  excess 
m  well  as  in  deficiency,  and  that  they  required,  as  a  condi- 
I      tion  of  somid  mind^  to  be  diluted  or  attempered  with  others. 
The  soundest  mind,  however^  did  not  work  by  itself  or  spon- 
I      taneously,  but  was  put  in  action  by  atoms  or  effluvia  fi^m 
urithoat :  this  was  true  of  the  intellectual  mind,  not  leas  than 
of  the  sensational  mind.     There  was  an  objective  something 
L     ^withoutf  corresponding  to  and  generating   every  different 
^■thought— just  as  there  was  an  objective  something  correspond- 
^Kng  to  every  different  sensation.     But  first,  the  object  of  sen- 
Vsation  was  an  atomic  compound  having  some  appreciable 
btdk,  while  that  of  thought  might  be  separate  atoms  or  vacua 
BO  minute  as  to  be  invisible  and  intangible.     Next,  the  object 
of  sensation  did  not  reveal  itself  as  it  was  in  its  own  nature,  but 
i      tuerely  produced  changes  in  the  percipient,  and  different 
dxaages  in  different  percipients  {except  as  to  heavy  and  light, 
hspd  and  eoft^  which  were  not  simply  modifications  of  our 
gensibility,  but  were  also  primary  qualitiea  inherent  m  the 
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objects  tliemselves^) :  while  the  object  of  thought,  though  it 
worked  a  change  in  the  thinking  subject,  yet  also  iBvealed 
itself  as  it  was,  and  worked  alike  upon  all. 

Hence  Demokritiis  termed  eensation,  obscure  knowUd^— 
simflAtiaa  thought,  gmuim  knowkd^e,^  It  was  only  by  thought 
(reason,  intelligenee)  that  the  fundameDtal  realities 
of  nature,  atoms  and  vacua,  could  b^  apprehended : 
even  by  thought,  however,  only  imperfectly,  sinoe 
^n12^  there  was  always  more  or  lesa  of  subjective  move- 
c^t^-ct  i«ir  ae.  m^nt^  f^^^  conditions,  which  partially  clouded  the 
pure  objective  apprehension — and  since  the  atoms  them- 
aelves  were  in  perpetual  movement,  as  well  aa  inseparably 
mingled  one  with  another.  Under  such  obstructions^  Demo- 
krittis  proclaimed  that  no  clear  or  certain  knowledge  waa 
attainable:  that  the  sensible  objects,  which  men  believed 
to  be  absolute  realities,  were  only  phenomenal  and  relative 
to  ua, — while  the  atoms  and  vacua,  the  true  existences  or 
things  in  themselves,  could  scarce  ever  be  known  as  they 
were;"  that  truth  was  hidden  in  an  abyss,  and  oat  of  our 
reach, 

Aa  Demokritus  supposed  both  sensations  and  thoughts  to 
be  determined  by  effluvia  from  without,  so  he  assumed  a 
similar  cause  to  account  for  behefs,  comfortable  or  uncom- 
fortable dispositions,  fancies,  dreams,  presentiments,  &a    He 


I  Thcophnistiis,  De  SenflU,  7L     i^ 

ttsd  KO^mpov  irotti  T^n^  oiftfiatf^  Zf  f  p 
(lifip)  ui/X  fpTTO*^  ?S<j|<  ^^7*- 
ff0ai    wpht    Tjftat^      0«p^DV    S^    tttd 

Thia  ID  n  renmrkftble  i)oint  to  be 
noted  in  tlio  criticiBnug  of  TneopbnLgtua 
on  tJie  dootrifie  of  Ik;mokritiie.  Demo- 
kritiia  maintoina  tlmt  hat  and  mid  ane 
r^lativis  to  usi  hitrd  und  toft,  heavy 
add  light,  are  not  only  iielative  to  na, 
but  ftlan  absolute,  objectivo,  thinga  in 
their  own  nftture, — tbough  enimng  in 
us  Bcniwtinna  wbick  iiro  like  tliptn. 
Tlic<t(jlirastxi8  donioa  thifi  distinction 
nlbifj^i^tbfT ;  find  deuit®  it  with  thii  bost 
rcoaon.  Not  many  of  Lis  criticL^m^  on 
DenaokritttB  are  s>  just  and  pcrtmcttt 


"  Demokritiifl  Fmog,  Mulladi,  p. 
205,  20(i ;  ap.  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Mar 
t)ionmt.  vii.  135-13[^,  yt^tiffuif  B^  t£rir 
iSiaf       Tf   ^^y    fyjitrii/it    n    8*     iriEffTlili 

»  Demokritiis,  ib.  *A»fp  ro^ffru 
T  a  ^  T  B  *     iihkk   rk    &TQfia    flavor   ira2 

^trrly^  ov  ^u^UfteVf  woKXaxyi  Sf^XJnmif 

Comp&n?  0GCTD,  A(^.  Qumsl*  L  1$, 
ii.  10;  Dio^.  lAcrt  ix.  72  ;  Aiiilotci 
Metopbys.  iii,  5,  p.  1(K)9,  b.  10, 
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snppoeed  that  the  air  contained  many  effluences,  Bpectiea, 
images,  c^t  off  from  pensons  and  gubst&nc^s  in 
nature — sometimes  even  from  outlying  very  distant  inm^  mm 
olijects  which  lay  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Kosmos,  from  ©ly^u, 
Of  these  images^  impregnated  With  the  properties^  miw^iiia 
bodily  and  mental,  of  the  objects  from  whence  they  j^ionaiitfc 
came,  some  w^re  beneficent,  others  mischievous:  22^£^ 
tliey  penetrated  into  the  human  body  tli  rough  the 
pores,  and  spread  their  influence  all  through  the  sygtem," 
Those  ihmwn  off  by  jealous  and  vindictive  men  were  espe- 
cially hurtfuljP  as  they  inflicted  suffering  corresponding  to 
the  tempers  of  those  with  whom  they  originated*  Trains  of 
thought  and  feeling  were  thus  ej^eited  in  men's  minds;  in 
aleepi**  dreams,  divinations,  prophetic  warnings  and  threats, 
were  communicated:  sometimes,  pestilence  and  other  mis- 
fortunes were  thus  begtm,  Deraokritus  believed  that  men's 
happiness  depended  much  upon  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  images  which  might  approach  them,  expressing  an  anxious 
wish  that  he  might  himself  meet  with  such  as  were  propi- 
tious.' It  was  from  grand  and  terrific  images  of  this  nature, 
that  he  supposed  the  idea  and  belief  of  the  Gods  to  have 
arisen:  a  mippositiou  countenanced  by  the  numerous  tales, 
respecting  appearances  of  the  Gods  both  to  dreaming  and  to 
waking  men,  curretit  among  thte  poets  and  iu  the  familiar  talk 
of  Greece. 

Among  the  lost  treasures  of  Hellenic  intellect,  there  ar© 
few  which  are  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  works  ummBinity 
of  Demokritiis.  Little  is  known  of  them  except  the  kli^J^is 
titles:  hut  these  are  instructive  as  well  as  multi-  *^™^'^"'' 
farious.  The  number  of  different  subjects  which  they  em- 
brace is  astonishing*  Besides  his  atomic  theory,  and  its 
application  to  cosmogony  and  physics^  whereby  he  is  chiefly 
^unown,  and  from  whence  his  title  of  phyBiem  was  derived 

^m     '  Pliit«J«h*Syiii|KidflC.v,7^p»683  A.  1  itol  m^^y  ol  ^n/^ewj^* 

^  Aritfkftci    De    EHviimt  per  8om-        ^  PlutAnch,  De  OruA^lor,  Dcfectu»  p. 
aum,  p*  4<i4,  ft*  5 ;  Plutarch,  SjTnpoiiiw?.  |  419,    cdfrhy  *£x*'''ai  ffiA^yx*'"  **3'*A«tf*^ 
k?iii  9,  pt  733  E.     St*  itoJ  K^^fiMv  itcrhs    rvyx^ttif. 


•  Demointi  Wng.  p*  207,  Mullnjch :  *  ^Qofttfrtetf  koI  a-mfidTanf  d\Xfj4i^k&nf  in 


*Uslaach,  & 


u  TiiL  10,  p.  735  A,     ro?^dt£ti   dpxo^  woft^viitTQvffi  Aoi^^r 
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— we  find  mention  of  works  on  geometry,  arithnietic,  agro- 
nomy, optics,  geography  or  geolog)%  Eoology,  botany^  medi^ 
ciae,  music  aad  poetrj%  grammar,  history,  ethies^  Ac*  Li 
fluch  universality  he  is  the  predecessor,  perhaps  the  model, 
of  Aristotle,  It  is  not  likely  that  this  wide  range  of  subjects 
shoidd  have  been  handled  in  a  spirit  of  empty  generahty, 
without  facts  or  particulars :  for  we  know  that  his  life  was 
long,  his  curiosity  insatiable,  and  his  personal  travel  and 
observation  greater  than  tliat  of  any  contemporary.  We 
know  too  that  he  entered  more  or  less  upon  the  field  of  disr 
lectics,  discussing  those  questions  of  evidence  which  became 
00  rife  in  the  Platonic  age.  He  criticised,  and  is  said  to  have 
combated^  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Protagoras,  "  Man  is  the 
me^asure  of  all  things*''  It  would  have  been  interesttng  to 
know  from  what  point  of  view  he  approftched  it :  but  we  Imm 
only  the  fact  that  he  criticised  it  adversely.*  The  numerous 
treatises  of  Demokritus,  together  with  the  proportion  of  them 
which  relate  to  ethical  and  social  subjects,  nuik  him  with  the 
philosophers  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  age.  His  Sum- 
mum  Boumn,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  appears  to  Imve  been 
tlie  mainteDance  of  mental  serenity  and  contentment:  in 
which  view  he  recommended  a  life  of  tranquil  contemplation, 
apart  from  money ^making^  or  ambition,  or  the  exciting  plea- 
sures of  life,*" 


*  Ew  thi*  list  of  t!jo  works  of  DemO' 
krittitt  ill  DIciffcn,  Ln«rt.  ix.  46,  Mid  in 
Miillacb'd  tiditioti  of  tJic  t<Y(i?m(Jiita,  p. 
105-107.  Mull8*^ll  nK'nliona  here  (Dote 
IS)  that  DtMiifjkritns  U  cited  set^^ity- 
d^t  timed  ill  the    oxtant  woAb  of 


that  order)  as  first  among  &U  ihe  pbi- 
lo^plieiiB,  in  respect  of  tr^tr^a-ts  t«* 

*  Plutai^U,  iidv,  Koloten,  p.  1108. 
Among:  the  Demokriteati  tnmtin^ 
wns   one   etntltled  P^rthngomi^  whidi 


AriAtotks  atid  Honiotunos  with  homnu^  cr>ntiiin»l  piobably  n  oommeul  on  tiie 

ftblo  mf>ntioii,    llo  in  never  me^tkfied  '  life  and  doctriDea  of  timt  einintmt  nufi, 

l^  Pluto,    tn  tliQ  fnigmcsitt  of  Fhilo  ,  written  in  nn  lulminTjg  apirit,  (Diof, 

dcmuji  4e  HuhIcA,  tk-mmkrittM  in  ^alh^  '  Lofirt..  ix.  38.) 

hf^p    oii^    ^viFwhoywrarot    ^6ifav    rSof  \      *  l^'uec»,  tksTmnqmlU  Animaj,ci^ 

dpXofwr,  ixxk  *rol  irfpl  rk  Jcrropo^^f  ra  %  **  Hdiic  fftabilem  aliiroJ  aedem  Gmci 

o^Sfr^f  ^tTiiv  irokvTTpdyfiav  (5tulliich,  Eit9u^iav    vncinnt,    de    ^uo    Democsiii 

p,  2iJ7  '.     8enc?cn.  ailljfi  iiim  '*  Deniwri-  I  volunifn     c*grc^mn    est/'       Oompam 


tufl,  tmbtilijMimui  autdquonim  oomiimij 
— Qiuestfon.  NatumL  vli.  2,  And  Din- 
nydm  of  Hal  (De  Conip.  Tei-T*.  p.  1B7 
n.i  clinnset^riBca  DLmukritufl,  FlatO| 
nod  An^^totle   (lio  armng^  them   in 


Cii-H'ru  De  Fiiiib.  v,  21> ;  Diogen*  liot. 
ix.  45»  Fof  ^if9u^la  Detnoloit^lA  used  m 
synotiyiim  fbtari^t  Ma^A^lii^  drofo^iiit 
&G.    See  Mulle^lL,  p.  4ia 
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CHAPTER   IL 


CIENEEAL  BEMAEKS  ON  THE  EARUEB  FHn/>SOPHERS  — 
GEOWTH  OF  DIALECTIC  —  ZENO  AKD  GOEGIAS. 

The  first  feeling  of  any  reader  accustomed  to  the  astronomy 
and  phydca  of  the  present  century,  on  considering  y^^^  ^ 
the  TarioBS  theories  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  th^ff^JJ^ 
is  a  sort  of  astoaishmeDt  that  such  theories  shonld  "^lil^^i'ifdii 
have  been  erer  propounded  or  accepted  as  trtie.  ISe^itiJ!^*  ^* 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  represent  the  q^^pwuk 
best  thoughts  of  sincere,  contemplative,  and  in-  "*^' 
g)8iiioQS  men,  furnished  with  as  mnch  knowledge  of  &ct^  and 
lis  good  a  method,  as  was  then  attainable.  The  record  of 
what  6uch  men  have  received  as  scientific  truth  or  probability, 
in  different  ages,  is  instmctive  in  many  ways,  but  in  none 
more  than  in  showing  how  essentially  relative  and  variable 
ore  the  conditions  of  human  belief;  how  unfounded  is  the 
aaBumption  of  those  modern  philosophers,  who  proclaim 
certain  first  truths  or  first  principles  aa  imiversalj  intuitive, 
eeU-evident ;  how  little  any  theorist  can  appreciate  a  priori 
the  causes  of  belief  in  an  age  materially  different  from  his 
own,  or  can  lay  down  maxims  ag  to  what  must  be  universally 
beUeved  or  nmversally  disbelieved  by  all  mankind-  We  shall 
hare  fiwther  illustration  of  this  truth  as  we  proceed :  here  I 
only  note  variety  of  belief,  even  on  the  most  fundamental 
points^  as  bebg  the  essential  feature  of  Grecian  philosophy 
even  firom  its  outset,  long  before  the  age  of  those  who  are 
usually  denounced  as  the  active  sowers  of  discord,  the 
Sopblsta  and  tlie  professed  disput^mts.  Each  pliilosopher 
followed  his  own  individual  reason,  departing  from  traditional 
lor  established  creeds,  and  incurring  from  the  believing  public 
[more  or  less  of  obloquy  ;  but  no  one  among  the  philosopliera 
I  acquired   marked  supremacy  over  the    rest.     There  is  no 
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nolknawn 
from  ibeir 

OWD 

Impoftanos 

of  tli«  tafvt- 
aMtlon  of 

■bOQl  tbfllQ, 


establiahed  philosophical  orthodoxy,  hut  a  collection  of  Dis^ 
eenters — aXkf}  B'  SXKti^p  yk^a-aa  f^fiiyfiivr} — small  seeta  eadi 
witli  it^  own  following,  each  spiingmg  from  a  epecial  indirid^ 
m  authority,  each  knowing  itself  to  be  only  one  amo^g  nuuiy. 
It  k  a  misfortune  that  we  do  not  possess  any  complete 
TbMfliFiT  workj  or  even  any  considerable  fragmentSj  from 
either  of  these  philosophers^  so  as  to  know  what 
T^ungi.  their  views  were  when  stated  by  themselves,  and 
upon  what  reasons  they  insiBted  All  that  we  know 
is  derived  from  a  few  detached  notices,  in  very  many 
cases  preserved  by  Aristotle  ;  who,  not  content  (like 
Plato)  with  simply  following  out  his  own  vein  of 
ideas,  exhibits  in  his  own  wTiting^i  much  of  that  polyraathy 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  Peripatetics  generally,  and 
adverts  often  to  the  works  of  predecessors.  Being  a  critic 
as  well  as  a  witness,  he  sometimes  blends  together  incon- 
veniently the  two  functions,  and  is  accused  (probably  with 
reason  to  a  certain  extent)  of  making  unfair  reports :  but  if 
it  were  not  for  him,  we  should  really  know  nothing  of  the 
Hellenic  philosophers  before  Plato.  It  is  curious  to  read  the 
manner'  in  which  Aristotle  speaks  of  these  philosophical 
predecessors  as  '*  the  ancients  "  (ol  dp^atoi),  and  takes  credit 
to  his  own  philosophy  for  havin;^.^«tlaAM^  higher  and  more 
commanding  point  of  view,* 


*  Boron  fiacribt>«  the  e;xtkictlmi  of 
iheae  early  Orcf^k  pliildewtjihera  to  Ari- 
stotlci,  who  ihoiir^ht  tliEit  he  (^uld  not 
unnire  liiii  own  pliik»»rijjliical  empire^ 
exomii  tnr  putting  to  dcnth  »ll  hia 
liiotbetSf  like  the  Torkiah  Sulbin,  Thb 
ffinuu-k  oOiCiirs  njore  than  rmce  in  Bnc»3n 
(Not.  Org.  Apb.  67 ;  EedAmitio  Pbi- 
loaoph.  vol.  3d.  p.  450,  ed.  MnritflgnK 
In  m  Tar  as  it  ia  a  ropn;&ch»  I  tlLink  it 
Is  not  desciTed^  Antjtotle^a  work;^  in- 
daedf  h^ie  be^i  ^rmssrved,  and  tho^ 
of  Mi  pTCdaoeasoTB  have  tiot :  but  Ari- 
rtotle,  far  fixnm  iscc'kmg  in  deatmy  their 
woi^  hm  bt^en  tho  chiof  mf»dium  for 
preserving  to  na  the  llttk  wliicli  we 
jmow  about  them,  HiB  attention  to 
the  worka  of  Mm  prc^doccflaare  ia  eome- 
tiling  very  unumial  fimoug  tbc^  theoHeits 
of   ma   BDGiflQt  world.     Hia   fiieud^ 


EndSmiu  and  TheopbrnatHA  fbUoved 
hia  e.3m£iple,  in  embody  ii^g  the  biitaiy 
of  the  (*»rlier  theanes  in  dilitinct  wecfca 
of  their  own,  now  imfoituiiatelj  lotL 

II  is  modi  to  be  regretted  that  tts 
Bcholar  hna  ret  emphmd  lifaimlf  in 
oollecting  and  editing  Qm  tn^OitmU  d 
tJie  loi^t  seientifio  hi^otiaa  of  Endenim 
(the  Rbodian)  and  ThE!f>pbt9ata&  A 
new  edjtjoo  i:»f  the  CoDimontfuies  afgim- 
plildns  is  aljso  greiitly  wanted :  ihnm 
wbJch  exist  are  both  laieand  mmeadi^Ie. 

Zollc^r  rumarka.,  that  seveinl  of  the 
fltnk'tnentfi  contained  in  Prolclll^B  com- 
mcntaiy  on  Kuidid,  r^spectitiff  1^ 
earlitfHt  GnfiEin  tuatbematiciaTia,  m& 
boTTOWtil  Frfiui  the  yftafitrpiKal  ItrrSfmu 

of  the  RLndiflii  Eudemuii  ■:  ZcUer — Ih 
HoTmodon>  Ephcjijio  et  Heimodota  ^Ift- 
tcmioo,  p.  12;, 


i  CitAF,  II. 


SCHEMES  OF  PETLOSOPHT. 


During  the  century  aud  a  half  between  Thales  and  the 
beginniiig  of  the  Pelopounesian  war,  we  hare  passed  ^iBuid-uice 
in  review  twelve  distinct  schemes  of  philosophy —  Sve^SlSi 
Thales,  Anaiiraander,  AnaximeneSj  Xeoophanes,  Soq-a'^i 
Pythagoras,  Parmenides,  Herakleitus,  Empedokles,  S'th^H*?^ 
Anaiagoras,  the  ApoUoniate  Diogenes,  Leukippns,  ^™'*™*^* 
aad  Demokrittis*  Of  most  of  these  philosophers  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  each  speculated  upon  nature  in  an  original  vein 
of  his  own,  Anaximenes  and  Diogenes,  Xenophanes  and 
Partoenides,  Lenkippiis  and  Demobritns,  may  indeed  be 
eonpled  together  as  kindred  pairs — yet  by  no  means  in  such 
maotier  that  the  second  of  the  two  is  a  mere  disciple  and 
copyist  of  the  first.  Such  abundance  and  variety  of  sjiecu- 
lativo  genius  and  invention  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
facts  iu  the  bii^tory  of  the  Hellenic  mind.  The  prompting  of 
intelligent  curiosity,  the  thirst  for  some  plausible  hypothesis 
to  explain  the  Kosmos  and  its  generation ^  ^e  belief  that  a 
bads  or  point  of  departure  might  be  found  in  the  Kosnioa 
itself,  apart  from  those  mythical  personifications  which  dwelt 
bo^  in  the  popular  mind  and  in  the  poetical  Theogonies, 
the  mental  effort  required  to  select  some  known  agency  and 
to  connect  it  by  a  chain  of  reasoning  with  the  result—all  this 
is  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

An  early  Greek  philosopher  found  nothing  around  him  to 
etimnlate  or  assist  the  effort,  and  much  to  obstruct 
iL  He  found  Nature  disguised  under  a  diversified  which  mar«. 
and  omnipresent  Polytheistic  agency,  eminently  ptcr  ^^  ^ 
captivating  and  impressive  to  the  emotions — at  once  prev^iML^^ 
mTsterious  and  familiar — embodied  in  the  ancient  tTiro,«tft. 

^  bUsbjHl.  hU' 

Theogonies,  and  penetrating  deeply  all  the  abim-  JJJJ^^** 
dant  epic  and  lyric  ix)etry,  the  ouly  literature  of  the 
time«   It  is  perfectly  true  (as  Aristotle  remarks  ^)  that  Hesiod 
and  the  other  theological  poets,  who  referred  everything  to 


^  Aiiiteit  lfetsphf&  B.  4,  p.  1000, 


etotle  meutioim  them  a  few  Ux){?a  afti>r- 
wurdij    tuj    tiat    i?<irUi  Bennun    notice. 
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the  geneTatioa  and  agency  of  tli6  Gode^  thonglit  only  of  what 
was  plaoHible  to  tliettnselTe%  without  enquiring  whetlieT  it 
woold  appear  equally  plausible  to  their  sncceesore;  a  re- 
proach which  beafs  upon  many  mibseqnent  philosopheiB  alsa 
The  contemporary  public,  to  whom  thay  addre^ed  them- 
Belves,  knew  no  other  way  of  conceiving  Nature  than  under 
this  religions  and  poetical  view,  m  an  aggregate  of  maoi- 
festations  by  divine  personal  agents,  upon  whoee  TolitJon — 
sometimas  signified  beforehand  by  obscnre  warnings  intel- 
ligible to  the  privileged  interpreters,  but  often  inscrutable — 
the  turn  of  events  depended.  Thalea  and  the  other  Ionic 
philosophers  were  the  first  who  became  dissatisfied  with  this 
point  of  viewj  and  sought  for  some  '*  causes  and  beginnings " 
more  regular,  tnowable,  and  predictable.  They  fixed  upon 
the  common,  familiar^  widely-extended^  material  substances, 
water^  air,  fire^  &c. ;  and  they  could  hardly  fix  upon  any 
oiheis.  Their  attempt  to  find  a  scientific  basis  was  hdsoc- 
eeasfnl ;  but  the  memorable  fact  consisted  in  their  looking  for 
one- 

In  the  theories  of  these  Ionic  philo^phers^  the  physical 
ideays  of  generation,  ttBUsmntation,  local  motion^  are 
found  in  the  foreground :  generation  in  the  Kosmns 
to  replace  generation  by  the  Grod.  Pythagoras  and 
Empedokles  blend  with  their  speculations  a  good 
StoS"'    deal  both  of  ethics  and  theolo^^^  which  we  shall ^ 

lind  yet  more  preponderant  when  we  come  to  tne 
coanical  theories  of  Plata  He  brings  as  back  to  the  mythical 
Promctlieus,  armed  with  the  geometrical  and  arithmetical 
eombiuatious  of  the  Pythagoreans:  he  assumea  a  chaotic 
substratum,  modified  by  the  intentional  and  deUberate  construe- 
tion  of  the  Demiurgus  and  his  divine  sous,  who  are  de^ribed 
as  building  up  and  mixiug  like  a  human  artii?an  or  chemist 
In  the  thtx>ry  of  Aristotle  we  find  Nature  half  persomfied^ 
and  assumed  to  be  perpetually  at  work  under  the  influence 
of  an  appetite  for  good  or  regularity",  which  determines  her 
to  aim  instinctively  and  without  deliberation  (like  bees  or 
spiders)  at  constant  end^  though  these  regular  tendencies 
are  atwajis  aoeomiitanicd^  and  olten  thwarted^  by  accessories 


rievsor  tto 


IHIli  will 
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irregiilar,  imdafinable,  unpredictable.  Both  Plato  and  Ari- 
stotle, iti  their  dialectical  age,  carried  abstraction  farther  than 
it  had  been  carried  by  the  Ionic  philosophers^*'  Aristotle 
inaputes  to  the  lonie  philosophers  that  they  neglected  three 
out  of  his  four  causes  (the  efiScient,  formal,  and  final),  and 
that  they  attended  only  to  the  materiaL  This  waa  a  height 
of  abstmetion  first  attained  by  Plato  and  himself  j  in  a  way 
aometimes  useful,  sometimes  mL^leading.  The  eariier  philo- 
sophers had  not  learnt  to  divide  substance  from  its  powers  or 
properties ;  nor  to  conceive  substance  without  power  as  one 
thing,  and  power  without  substance  as  another.  Their  prim- 
ordial substance,  with  iU  lowers  and  properties,  implicated 
together  as  one  concrete  and  without  any  abstraction^  was  at 
once  an  efficient,  a  formal,  and  a  material  cause :  a  final  cause 
they  did  not  suppose  themselves  to  want,  inasmuch  as  they 
always  conceived  a  fixed  terminus  towards  which  the  agency 
waa  directed,  though  they  did  not  conceive  such  fixed  tendency 
under  the  s3nnbol  of  an  appetite  and  its  end-  Water,  Air, 
Fire,  were  in  their  view  not  simply  inert  and  receptive 
patients,  impotent  until  they  were  stimulated  by  the  active 
force  residing  in  the  ever  revolving  celestial  spheres — but 
positive  agents  themselves,  productive  of  important  effects. 
So  also  a  geologist  of  the  present  day,  when  he  epeculatea 
upon  the  early  condition^   of  the   Kosmos,   reasons  npon 


I 


*  Plftto  (Bophistes,  242-2-13)  obeervea 
W&pec!tmg  ibese  earJy  thcH:)riste^ — what 
AxtflDtk  n3^  akiat  Hedod  aud  tbo 
Tb«ogtmlei— that  thej  followed  out 
thiir  own  respective  velita  of  thongUt 
witboiQt  caring  wbethej-  we,  tho  tuotiy 
luleiiefsit  wf^n?  nblo  tu  follow  Uiem  or 
Wefp  Mt  bf  tiind  Iti  thti  dfLrk.  I  dare 
Hy  tiiftt  %hm  wus  tmij  (im  ludetHl  it  ia 
tfua  ro^et^ting  most  wj-itera  ou  speeu- 
lalm  iiistt8»>  but  I  am  Him)  thai  lill 
nf  diem  would  iMive  made  the  Bame 
fMnrmfftin*  ii  they  hed  heard  Plato  read 

i  Bftoon  baa  eome  BtrikJii^  remarks 
cm  Cbe  ooatraBt  m  this  respect  be- 
Iwecti  the  eorlief  philosophera  and 
Aristotle, 

BocoR,  after  commending  the  early 
Greek  pMlcimphens  for  having  adopted 
aa  their  fifvt   piioclplc  some  known 


attd  pcwitjvc!  matter,  not  a  mere  ab- 
straction, gpea  on  to  eay  i-^ 

*•■  Vidoutur  autiqui  illi,  in  exposition© 
priacipiorura,  ration  em  non  aamodnm 
acutam  instituia!iL\  eed  hoc  ^lummodo 
egiisae,  tit  ex  otirp>ribua  apparent; hii9 
et  matdfoBtLi,  quod  maxiW  excelloret, 
quierorent^  et  quod  talti  rldttbatur, 
priut'ltJium  re  rum  [MHitirent:  tanquaiu 
par  exeenentianLt  non  ver^  ant  reaJiter. 
.  .  .  Quod  si  principinm  illud  suum 
teacatit  noti  jier  exceUentiaiii,  aed 
realiter,  videtitur  in  durittram  tropmn 
iucidere  ;  cum  re«  plfiiie  dodueatur  ad 
ffl(]uivocum,  Deque  de  igne  natiimtif 
aut  Duiurali  acre,  aut  aqu/L,  quod  n^ 
aoruut,  pr£&dicari  videatur,  sea  de  igne 
uJiqiio  phantaadco  et  notiotiali  (et  sto 
de  offlteria)  qui  nomen  ignia  rt^tincat, 
deftaitionem  flbnegtit.  ,  ,  .  Priucipium 
atatuuut  secundum  aeii&uio»  aUquid  ens 
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gaseoos,  fluid,  solid,  yarieties  of  matter,  m  manifestmg  tlioee 
same  laws  and  properties  which  experience  attests^  but  mani- 
festing them  under  different  eombinatious  aod  circ^unistaEcas. 
The  defect  of  the  Ionic  philosophers,  unaYoidable  at  the 
time,  was,  tliat  posseting  nothing  beyond  a  superficial  expe- 
rience^ they  either  ascribed  to  these  physical  agenta  poweis 
and  properties  not  real,  or  exaggerated  prodigiously  imch  as 
were  real ;  so  that  the  primordial  substance  chosen^  though 
bearing  a  familiar  name,  became  little  better  than  a  tictioiL 
The  Pythagoreans  did  the  same  in  regard  to  numbers, 
ascribing  to  them  properties  altogether  fanciful  and  ima- 
ginary- 

I^^rmenides  and  Pythagoras,  taking  views  of  the  Kosmos 

vtimm  r  modtmi  aalem  ejtis  dispon* 
iandi  (lib«riiiA  flfi  flerestes)  phmnfwiti- 
eum/*  (Bacon,  Bumeiiiaia,  TaloKi. 
fit  Dcmocriti  Pliilfliophia,  Tal.  xi.  p, 
l]5>lli!,  od.  Mopta^.j 

^*  MjiU'ria  ilia  H^jotiuta  at  pci&dva, 
nrumua  liumnn^  meiitiii  oomtncutum 
quoddum  videtur.  MutLTin  prima  po- 
nonda  c€t  ccntjuncta  cum  priucipio 
mot^  pnutOf  ut  inveniiur,  Hn^c  trin 
(IBBteru^   jigrmat   irintin^   tiuOo   mtxlo 

gflflBrlftt  fttaQd  Bfi^'frtidti  iikiilvriu    41  ui- 

pikiwiA  et  tenfrttt,  lit  omms  viitu?, 
iwctitk,  ifllio,  ^tqae  laotus  nfttmolii, 
ijiii  iioiiiefflida  et  emanatio  ane  pOMil 
Omnf":  <■-*-:  -ntfqni,  Empedoclefli,  An- 
H  \  n  ]. .  I  \  im<,'EieH.      Re  molitiis, 

JJi  t !■      ludUriA    primi    ia 

mi  ton  M  iliKtiiiiinioii,  tti  hoc  aont^ 
lu^riuil,  i|Ui»l1  ituitf'riam  ntiLiYani  fafmt 
UiiLiimUi^t  vi  ftiniinui  SOKim  di^eSMD- 

Ufiii,  iUfiiu>  iiitfii  m^  piinolpiciiii  mtillla 
liiiUiiiiinii,    iMJMiirnmt/*     (!&accm.    Be 

|»liili»*(>pU.,  p.  <3:i^i-tKH,  L  r.) 
UniiijHin^  Apbnriam   L  oO    of  Ibe 

Ihwm,  ritttJii'iiUlii,  TdtHui  i?t  D^ 
iHiti'riti  IMiifuw^phb,  vol.  x^i.  od/HoD- 

t„  .11    |.     fikiL  in:       >si-./i    nmiiL'a  fio^ 

,),„  I, ...    \i, ,  ^      Mtutinfii^  He- 

iiMtUhiH,  liriiHtt^uiK  t.U»  uwlirift  prinai 
Iti  iwbrU  lUwiiU iut4^ ta  )mw  ciOiavai«- 
tiHitt  utii^^l  iiiaiitriiiB  tetiiiBit  ftnnt 

MUitaii  iil«|U«  la*i»  »  pfliwiiife  nwtto 


^  Imbcntem,  ^w>eQoruiit,     Noqiie   

euiqiuun  opittari  Hccblt^  $|iii   aan  €tr 

?eriontiii)  pbtnl   dt^aaiior   eaie   v«lii 
taqua  ill  omnt'S  mL^ntem  teboa  iob- 
'  nusenint    At  I'luto  muiidtuii  opg^ 
I  tionibne,  Amtok^les  vefo  cttazn  oogit^ 
'  tiones  verbiiii  adjndicaTenuiL^ ,  .  ,  « 
.  **  Omnino  mateo^  primA  povijeiidft  at 
I  oonjimcta  cum  fciniid  priu^,  ac  etum 
cum  prijicipio  tnrjlfiis  pnmo,  ut  inv^t* 
tur»     Njun  et  motufi  quoque  afa 
iufluitaa  pliFUitii£Las  pc'iierit,  de  1 
viiit^  et  Mimilibtjji^ — ae  ai   iia  per  I 
teriiim  d.  ^jitiiiLm  Hon  eatk^i^rit,  mA 
Gjc  auw  pmpriis  pendurcnt  OJa  prio- 
dpiit.      BchI   hum    trk    nttUo   modo 
diaoeipendii,    aod    tantummodo     dii' 
tingoenda :  at^^u©   aasi^ieiida 
(qualjicimquo  ea  sti)    ita   or 
apparata^  ot  formata,  ui  omnii  ' 
eBfieutia,  a^ tio,  utcjue  motus  : 
ems  coiiBecutio  et  emanatio  earn 
Nfqoe  piopteffea  mctiiaiMlimw 
torpma^    ant    Taiietai    iflft% 
c^eimiiimB,    expHoaii   mm    poMt^ 
postea  dooebimuBL'' 

PlAT&ir  ala»  obeorree,  in  hia  Dia^ 
sertatioD  od  the  Frogres  of  Natunl 
Fhiloaciphy,  prefixed  I0  tii6  ^u!^^^ 
pHMlia  Britannica,  p,  31  :— 

'*  BdeDce  was  not  merely  statio 
bat  ofteu  retrvgiade  :  and  iho 
inga  of  DetuocrittiB  aad  Ana? 
were  £a  many  TeapGcts  more  acdidl 
tboee  of  Plato  mm  AiistjoUe,^ 

@ee  a  good  summatj  of  Ariafeotle'a 
ooamioaL  Tieira^  in  Idt^Ier.  Qamm*  in 
AiiatDkiL  Metevolwk%  L  2,  p,  328- 
829. 


\  Chaf*  II 
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metaphysical  and  geometrical  ratber  than  physical,  BUppIied 

the  basis  upon  which  Plato*s  fipocalations  were  ranflmfdei 
btiilt.  Aristotle  recognises  ErapedokleB  and  Anaxa-  ^ll^^,^ 
gomd  as  having  approached  to  his  own  doctrine —  ET^Lo'Sd 
force  abstracted  or  considered  apart  from  enbataiice,  ^'^'*^' 
yet  not  absolutely  detached  from  it*  This  is  true  about 
Empedokles  to  a  certain  oxtent^  since  his  theory  admits  Love 
and  Enmity  as  agents,  the  four  elementa  as  patients :  but  it 
is  hardly  true  about  Anaxagoras,  in  whose  theory  NoAb 
imparts  nothing  more  than  a  momentary  shcNsk,  exercising 
what  modem  chemists  call  a  catalytic  agency  in  originating 
movement  among  a  stationaiy  and  stogjiant  mass  of  Homcn- 
omerieSj  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  liberated  from  imprison- 
metit^  follow  inherent  tendencies  of  their  own,  not  receiving 
any  farther  impulse  or  direction  from  Noils. 

In  the  number  of  cosmical  theories  proposed,  from  Thales 
down  to  Demokritus,  as  well  as  in  the  diversity  and 
even  discordance  of  tlie  principles  on  which  thev  d<*nFKiT>ni 

i*  1     1  11  11     thli  variety 

were  foimdea — we  note  not  merely  the  srowth  and  of  ajnito™> 
development  of  scientiiic  cunosity,  but  also  the  tim  9^m 
siwntaneity  and  exuberance  of  constructive  imagina- 
tion/ This  last  is  a  prominent  attribute  of  the  Hellenic 
mind,  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  their  poetical, 
oratorical,  historical,  artistic,  productions,  and  transferred 
frotti  thence  to  minister  to  tlieir  scientific  curiosity*  None  of 
their  known  contemporaries  showed  the  like  aptitudes,  not 
eveii  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians,  who  were  diligent  in 
the  observation  of  the  heavens.  Now  the  constructive 
imaghiation  is  not  less  indispensable  to  the  formation  of 
seientiEc  theories  tlian  to  the  compositions  of  art,  although  in 
the  two  departments  it  is  subject  to  different  conditions,  and 


«  Kant^D  obecrteiii  m  his  account 
of  Hie  pkilnienphy  ^f  Ftmut^nidf^e  {sedL. 
S3,  p,  241:— 

"  PrimTim  mtuidi  di^dctiptionGm  con- 
ijileniniQS^     Argtumcfntum   lIluatrG  et 
cujna  qnAQto  major  emt 
im   in  oontei^iplando  admimtio, 
miiKJr  few  in  obflCTvando  dili- 
k  fait    Quippe  nmvem  mtmium 


d  pftUrihidinem  etdmiratt^  ojna  naiurum 
partiumtfiie  onlinmn  mm  ten^ti  astetftU 
studuemnt,  eed  merUc  informarttid  ad 
earn  pukri  perfedi^jm  tpemem  qam  f'» 
fpturum  ammi9  tTimdcret :  ain  tjt  Ari- 
stotelt'ii  ait»  uon  jma  cogitnta  sufi^ue 
notionea  ml  mundi  mituram*  tM  d  I  nine 
ad  ilia  AocommQilAiiteBu  UujtiamcHli 
fuit  FanueuiiJea  iBtio/' 
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appeala  to  different  canons  and  tests  in  the  human  mind* 
Each  of  these  early  Hellenic  theories,  though  all  were  hypo* 
tliejes  and  ''anticipations  of  nature/*  yet  as  connecting 
together  various  facts  upon  intelUgible  prineiplesj  was  a  step 
in  advance ;  whUe  the  very  number  and  discordance  of  them 
(nrged  by  Sokratca'  as  an  argument  for  diBcrediting  the 
purpose  common  to  all)j  was  on  the  whole  advantageoos. 
It  lessened  the  mischief  arising  from  the  imperfections  of 
each,  increased  the  chance  of  exposing  such  imiterfectians, 
and  prevented  the  consecration  of  any  one  among  them  (with 
that  inveterate  and  peremptory  orthodoxy  which  Plato  so 
much  admires*  in  the  Egyptians)  as  an  infallible  dogma  and 
an  CKclusive  mode  of  looking  at  facts.  All  the  tlieorists 
laboured  under  the  common  defect  of  a  scanty  and  inaccnmte 
esperience :  all  of  them  were  prompted  by  a  vBgiie  but 
powerful  emotion  of  enriosity  to  connect  together  the  pafit 
and  present  of  Nature  by  some  threads  intelligible  and  guUs- 
factory  to  their  own  minds ;  each  of  them  followed  out  some 
analogy  of  his  o^n,  such  as  seemed  to  carry  with  it  a  self- 
justifying  plausibility ;  and  each  could  find  some  phenomena 
which  countenanced  his  own  peculiar  view.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge,  Lenkippus  and  Demokritus  greatly  surpassed  the 
others,  J^artly  in  the  pains  which  they  took  to  elaborate  their 
theory,  partly  in  the  number  of  facts  which  they  brought 
into  consistency  with  it  The  loss  of  the  volumiuons  writings 
of  Demokritus  is  deeply  to  be  regretted.^ 
In  studying  the  writmgs  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  we  must 
recoUect  that  they  found  all  these  theories  pte- 
existent  or  contemporaneous.  We  are  not  to 
imagine  that  they  were  the  first  who  turned  an 
^itJ^ii  enquiring  eye  on  Nature,  So  far  is  this  from  being 
im*^SSi«  the  case  that  Aristotle  is,  bs  it  were,  oppressed  Ixsth 
uafS  ^^  by  the  multitude  and  by  the  discordance  of  his  pre- 
tiveDiAkrtic  Jecessors,  whom  he  cites^  with  a  sort  of  indulgent 
consciousness  of  superiority^  as  **  the  ancients  "  (ol  ci^aibi).' 


All   tll4^ 

ilic^rlet  worn 
found  In.  cir- 
colAtloci  bf 


*  Xsck^hoD,  Mcmor.  1. 1*14. 

t  Ptaio.  JjQg^.  ii.  656-657. 

^  Aboui  ihe  fl^e  of  Dtfooktitiu,  I 


CicCTo  De  Omt  i.  11.     Orator,  n.  20. 

'  AriBtot.  Qtm.  H  Oonr.  i.  314.  a. 
G^    :}^,  a.  i:    M«tapl]|a.  K   lom^ 
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The  dialectic  activity,  inau^irated  by  Sokrates  and  Zeno, 
lowered  the  estimation  of  these  cosmical  theories  in  more  waye 
than  one :  firsts  by  the  new  topics  of  man  and  society,  which 
Sokrates  put  in  the  foregromid  for  discussion,  and  treated  as  the 
only  topics  worthy  of  diecusaion ;  next",  by  the  groat  acuteneas 
which  each  of  them  displayed  in  the  employment  of  the 
negatiire  weapons,  and  in  bringing  to  view  the  weak  part  of 
an  opponent's  case.  When  we  look  at  the  number  of  these 
early  theories,  and  the  great  need  which  all  of  them  had  to 
be  sifted  and  ecratinised,  we  shall  recognise  the  value  of 
negHtive  procedure  under  sucJi  circumstances,  whether  the 
negationist  had  or  had  not  any  better  affirmative  theory  of 
his  oftiL  SokrateSj  moreover,  not  only  turned  tho  subject^ 
matter  of  discussion  from  physics  to  ethics,  but  also  brought 
into  conscioud  review  the  metJwd  of  philosophising :  which  was 
afterwards  still  farther  considered  and  illustrated  by  Plato* 
General  and  abstract  terms  and  their  meaning,  stood  out  as 
the  capital  problems  of  philosophical  research,  and  as  the 
governing  agents  of  the  human  mind  during  the  process; 
in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  dialectics  of  their  age,  we  find 
the  meajiing  or  concept  corresponding  to  these  terms  invested 
with  an  objective  character,  and  represented  as  a  cause  or 
begijming  \  by  which,  or  out  of  which,  real  concrete  things 
were  produced*  Logic^,  metaphysicalj  ethical,  entities,  whose 
existeoce  consists  in  being  named  and  reasoned  about,  are 
presented  to  us  (by  Plato)  as  the  real  antecedents  and 
producers  of  the  sensible  Koamos  and  its  contents,  or  (by 
Aristotle)  as  coetemal  with  the  Kosmoe,  but  as  its  under* 
lying  constituenta — the  apx^h  primordia  or  ultimata^ — ^into 
which  it  was  the  purpose  and  duty  of  the  philosopher  to 
resolve  sensible  things,  Tho  men  of  words  and  debate,  the 
dialecticians  or  metaphysical  speculators  of  the  period  since 
Zeno  and  Sokrates,  who  took  Little  notice  of  the  facts  of 
Nature^  stand  contrasted  in  the  language  of  Aristotle  with  the 
antecedent   physical   philosophers  who  meddled   less    with 


a.  25i     6oc  the  mum  of  ipx^*^^^^ 
Mm,  ft.  10^,  a.  2,  ^itli  tho  tiote  of 
Btnitz. 
Ad^m  Smitli,  in  hiB  very  iniftru^tivo 


examanitkKi  of  the  anckmt  ^st^fins  of   decetisom 


Phvftiea  and  Mctaphyiicfi.  i^  too  munh 
bcfiQod  to  ciritieise  Pinto  and  Ari- 
Btotlci  Bi  if  they  were  the  earlieJit 
thtxiHzen^  imd  m  if  th&^  hod  bo  pre- 
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By  these  two  arguments,*  drawn  from  the  hypothesis  which 
affirmed  perpatual  divisibility  and   denied  any  Continuiim, 
5eno  showed  that  such  Mitia  multa  discmdimia  would  have 
ataudictory  attributes ;  they  would  he  both  infinitely  great 
Fand  infinitely  small — they  would  be  both  finite  and  iufinite  in 
^Lumber.    This  he  adFancad  as  a  r&ductio  ad  aisurdum  against 
hypotheaia. 
Again — If  existing  things  be  many  and  dificontinuous,  each 
0f  these  must  exist  in  a  place  of  its  own,    Notliing  ^j^  ^^^ 
can  exist  except  ia  some  place.     But  the  place  is  Ji^Jl^^ 
itself  an  existing  something ;  each  place  must  there-  ^met  not 
fore  haye  a  place  of  its  own  to  exist  in :  the  second  "^"'^ 
place  must  have  a  third  place  to  exist  iu — and  so  forth  ad 
infimtum.'*     We  have  here  a  farther  reduatio  ad  imposdbiU  of 
^nthe  original  hypothesis :  for  that  hypothesis  denies  the  eon- 
^■lijitiity  of  space,  and  represents  space  as  a  multitude  of  dis- 
^Bbcmtiiiuous  portions  or  places. 

^^    Another  argument  of  Zeno  is  to  the  following  effect: 

**  DoeB  a  grain  of  milletj  when  dropped  upon  the  floor,  make 

gound  ?    No. — Does  a  bushel  of  millet  make  sound  under 

the  same  circumstanees  ?    Yes. — Is  there  not  a  determinate 

proportion  between  the  bushel  and  the  grain  ?    There  is* — 

There  must  therefore  be  the  same  proportion  between  the 

sonorousness  of  the  two.     If  one   grain  be  not  sonorous, 

^_  Jieither  can  ten  thousand  grains  be  so,"  * 

^H    To  appreciate  the  contradiction  brought  out  by  Zeno,  we 

^Fmnst  recollect  that  he  is  not  here  reasoning  about  facts  of 

^  fl^aae,  phenomenal,  and  relative — but  about  things  in  them- 

adyesi  absolute  and  ultra-phenomenal  realities.    He  did  not 


«  Samptikius  wl   Arwtnt  Phydc,  f. 

[  BO.      Kol   oCr$i  }i^v  Th   ttarrik  t^   wK^&os 

mifTii¥  irtx^lpTjiFi^,  Compare  Z^^ller, 
Otft?h.  rhilm.  I  p.  427. 

•  Ariatotf  U  Phyaie.  U.  1,  p,  209,  a. 
22:  iv.  3,  p.  210/b.  23. 

AluioUe  bete  obmrfise  tlmt  tJie 
SSenxuan  Argument  respectiiig  pkim  it 
vmj  to  be  i^nted :  aod  bo  ppoeeedA  tn 
glv9  iht  ivsfutation^    But  his  re^tation 


U  altogether  unaatiefftctnr^',  Tlioee  who 

#of}A!>ntt,  ought  to  lonk  at  the  way  in 
which  thej  wem  auswered^  at  or  near 
the  time. 

Eu<lc'inus  ftp.  Bimplic.  nd  Arktot. 
Physic?*  f.  13L  ^tor  ymp  weiv  rmv  6rT»p 
wov  flwai*    f I  Si  6  riwQW  r&t^  Avntv^  wau 

^  «Tif : 

■  Ariatotel  Physic,  tit.  5,  p,  250*  a. 
20,  with  Oie  Bchnlin  of  Biinpliklua  od 
the  pcias&ge,  p.  423,  ed.  Brandifi. 
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because  the  mimy  thingvi  muBt  consist  in  a  number  of  units* 
^^^^^^p^,  each  ^entially  indivisible :  but  that  which  is  indi- 
pM^r^  '  visible  has  no  magnitude,  or  is  infinitely  small — 
ftJ^nX^  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  existence  what- 
Ilr*^SJ^-  ever:^  Infinitely  greats  because  each  of  the  many 
^^"  things,  if  assumed  to  exigt,  must  hare  magnitoda 

Having  magnitude^  each  thing  has  parte  which  also  bata 
magnitnde :  these  parts  are,  by  the  hypoUieBis,  essentially  di^ 
continuong,  but  this  implies  that  they  are  kept  apart  from 
each  other  by  other  intorveniug  parts — and  th^^e  interrening 
parts  must  be  again  kept  apart  by  others.  Each  body  will 
thus  contain  in  itself  an  infinite  nnmber  of  parts,  ea^li  haTuig 
magnitude.    In  other  words,  it  will  be  infinitely  great/ 

Again — If  things  in  themselTes  were  many^  they  would  be 
both  finite  and  infinite  in  number-  Finite^  because  they  are 
as  many  as  they  are,  neither  more  nor  less ;  and  every  number 
IS  a  finite  number.  Infinite^  because  being  essentially  separate, 
discontinuous,  units,  each  must  be  kept  apart  from  the  re^  by 
an  intervening  uuitj  and  this  again  by  something  eke  inter- 
vening. Suppose  a  multitude  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c  A  and  B  would 
be  continuous  unless  they  were  kept  apart  by  some  intervening 
unit  Z.  But  A  and  Z  would  then  be  continuous  unless  they  were 
kept  apart  by  something  else — Y :  and  so  on  ad  infinitum ;  other- 
wise the  essential  discontinuousness  couJd  not  be  maintained.* 


*  AriakitiL  MeUiphys.  B.  i,p.  lOOI, 
b,7*     Ct4  tl  dUimtfitrtiit  tuirrh  rh  ly^  ttnfii 

h  yhp  M^*   1tfHiiTTt9«fl9i'Otr  ^^B^  &^ai* 

St*nt'cfl  (EpiBl/iJ.  881  and  AlexfindCT 
cjf  Ai^hnNtliJiUia  ii*^  Ui*'  i>ft*«igi'a  of 
Thi  iiiiHtiiH  and  Simplikius  cik."d  by 
Bnmdiii.  lUndbucU  Pluio«.  i.  p.  412- 
il6)  OQiioci¥o  ^ooA  m  hofing  dia- 
Bonied  tram  Ftmnenld^vid  u  hfrvin^ 
denied  the  t^xiiteuee,  not  crnXj  of  -ri 
woKKk,  but  abD  of  rb  ty.  B^  Zbdq 
seenm  to  bave  adtiored  to  PaniwpMei  ; 
and  i£i  have  deniod  tbe  G3ti«teaoe  of  rh 
|y,  only  npon  tba  hypothfiri*  oppoied 
to  Pftrmenldei — namely,  tlmi  t^  iroWA 
existed.    Zeoo  ar^cd  tlma :  —  A^um^ 


in^  tlmt  tlie;  Bcal  or  AYi^lutc  ifi  eaKn> 
tiuil^r  tUndbte  fttid  diaccmtiuuoiisi,  din- 
mbiljty  muHt  bt?  puahed  to  Inficdty,  m 
that  yon  tiever  arrive  at  any  ultuuk^ 
torn,  or  any  real  nnit  (hc^t^ms  Iv).  If 
you  admit  t4  ir«AAd,  yon  TGOoaOBi 
rA  |j^.  Tlie  ren^tonin^^^  of  2e&o^«B  M 
na  we  know  it,  u  nmrly  tdl  ^ 
rected  A^inst  the  1ijpollieii»  ^  Siik 

biloa,  i.  4,  p,  205^  tlunlES  tlyU  tM 
rcasomnr  of  ^no  is  dir^ded  n^m^ 
the  world  of  aenae:  in  wMeli  I  msm^ 
agree  with  him. 

r  Scholia  nd  Aristolet  Fhy^  jt 
334  a.  ed.  Emndla. 

*  See  the  argument  cited  by  ^m- 
plildaft  in  the  worda  ot  the  ZeWwtaa 
treiitijiet  in  Preller,  UiM..  Fhllre.  Gmc^ 
ox  font,  ooniaxt.  p.  101,  £eck  li^. 
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By  these  two  arguments^*  dmwn  from  the  h)T)otliesia  which 

affirmed  perpetual  divisibility  and   denied  any  Continuumi 

no  showed  that  Buch  Mnth  muUa  dmmtinua  would  have 

contradictory  attributes :  they  would  be  both  infinitely  great 

and  infinitely  small^ — they  would  be  both  finite  and  infinite  in 

number.    This  he  advanced  as  a  reductio  ad  abmrdum  against 

©  hypothem 

Again — If  existing  things  be  many  and  dbcontinuous,  each 
these  must  exist  in  a  place  of  ita  own.     Nothing  ^^^^  ^^^ 
exist  except  in  some  place.    But  the  place  is  ^"ot^Jf^^alS 
slf  an  exi^ng  gomething:  each  place  must  there-  mS^'Llf 
re  Lav©  a  place  of  its  own  to  exist  in :  the  second  ^''"''^'** 
lace  must  have  a  third  place  to  exist  in — and  so  forth  ad 
[finitum.'*    We  have  here  a  farther  reduciw  ad  ImpomiUh  of 
e  original  hypothesig :  for  that  hypotheaia  denies  the  con- 
nity  of  space,  and  represents  space  as  a  multitude  of  die- 
continuous  portions  or  places* 

Another  argument  of  Zeno  is  to  the  following  effect: 
Does  a  grain  of  millet,  when  dropped  upon  the  floor,  make 
lund?  No. — ^Does  a  bushel  of  ndllet  make  sound  under 
the  same  circumstances  ?  Yes. — Is  there  not  a  determinate 
proportion  between  the  bushel  and  the  grain  ?  Hiere  is. — 
There  must  therefore  be  the  same  proportion  between  the 
fionorousncBs  of  the  two*    If  one   grain  be  not  sonorous, 

» neither  can  ten  thousand  grains  be  so/* ' 
To  appreciate  the  contradiction  brought  out  by  Zeno,  we 
jntist  recollect  that  he  is  not  here  reasoning  about  facts  of 
sense,  phenomenal,  and  relative — but  about  things  in  them- 
eetves,  absolute  and  ultra-phenomenal  realities.     He  did  not 


Haon 
"the 


*  SimplifciuB  ad  Aristot.  Pbydc  f, 

$1  m«Tii  rh  f^^t^os  Wfy&Ttpof  xark  r^v 
mirriiif   iwixvtpVt^if.      Compaio    ZeUcr, 

«  Aiul)»te]i  Pbydc.  it.  I,  p.  209,  a. 
«;iT.3,p.210A23. 

Ainiolle  here  obserree  ttuit  the 
Emvmmn  wmaasnt  respecting  pU^me  is 
9mf  to  be  renit^  ■  fti>d  be  proceeds  ta 
gife  tliie  rofitt&tioEi*    Bat  bis  refutatism 


is  altog^fther  UTLBatkfacfcory.  Thnflc  who 
daapifie  Uiese  Zonoman  arguments  aa 
ff&pAliifM,  ought  to  look  at  tho  wftj  in 
which  they  were  anaw^red,  at  or  neaf 
the  time. 

Evidemu«  ap,  Simplic.  nd  Ajiatot, 
Physip*  f.  131*  &£*oif  yh^  trav  rav  ^tmnv 

«  AriiitoteL  PhyHic.  yii.  5.  p.  250^  ii. 
20*  with  the  SchoUtt  of  Sitnplikiufl  on 
the  p*iaaig^»  p.  423,  ed.  nmndis. 
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deny  tbe  fact  of  sense :  to  appeal  to  that  fact  in  reply,  wodd 
liave  been  to  concede  his  point-  The  adversaries  against  whom 
lie  reasoned  (Protagoras  is  mentioned,  but  he  can  hardly  hsYe 
been  among  them,  if  we  have  regard  to  hk  memorable  dogma^ 
of  which  more  will  be  &iid  presently)  were  Uiose  who  main- 
tained the  plurality  of  absolute  substances,  each  for  itself 
with  absolute  attributes,  apart  from  the  fact  of  sense,  and 
independent  of  any  sentient  subject  One  giuin  of  millet 
(Zeno  argnes)  has  no  absolute  sonorousness,  neither  can  ten 
thousand  such  grains  taken  together  have  any.  Upon  the 
hypothesis  of  absolute  reality  as  a  discontmuous  mulittndiet, 
you  are  here  driven  to  a  contradiction  which  Zeno  intends  as 
an  argument  against  the  hypothesis*  There  is  no  absolute 
sonorousness  in  the  ten  thousand  grains:  the  sound  which 
they  make  ie  a  phenomenal  fact^  relative  to  us  as  sentients  of 
sound,  and  having  no  reality  except  in  correlation  vdth  a 
hearer/ 

Other  memorable  argnmenta  of  Zeno  against  the  same 
zenontea  at-  hypothesis  Were  those  by  which  he  proved  that  if 
it  were  admitted,  motion  would  be  impoeaible, 
Upon  the  theory  of  absolute  plurality  and  discon- 
tfnooueness,  every  line  or  portion  of  distance  was  divisible  into 
an  infinite  number  of  parts  :  before  a  moving  body  oould  get 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  line,  it  must  jiass  in 
succession  over  every  one  of  these  parts  i  but  to  do  tliia  in  a 
finite  time  was  impossible ;  therefore  motion  was  imi>ossibIe/ 

A  second  argument  of  the  same  tendency  was  advaacjed  in 
the  form  of  comparison  between  Achilles  and  the  tortoise — 


ganxnn  la 


T  It  will  bo  B€<cn  that  Arktotle  in 
est  plaining;  ihitji  awopict^  teJboa  into  cnti- 
«iLlemtii>Ti  tlie  difftrt'nce  erf  fwce  in  th(j 
vibnitidiH  of  nir,  aod  die  diff^^i^'iit  itn^ 
pri*svsjhility  (if  tlio  ear*  The  (yxpktui- 
tioo  h  pM3rtiuent  and  juat^  if  applied  to 
^p  fftct  cif  ttf^D^:  but  it  is  no  reply  to 
7  '     did  lint  eaU  in  qooMlDti  the 

1  . ,     Z(uu>  is  iiiqMiguiDg  Iht^ 

U-n.^.>  1  ab0i>lati3  jmbdtdnccs  and 
aliaolute  diviflibntty,  lb  ny  that  ton 
thouHLnd  gndus  ftfe  ftonoroiifl,  but  that 
no  one  of  them  eepamt^l^  tftkea  Ib  ao, 
ftppcoff^  to  Mm  a  coQtradictiaii,  dimlar 


to  what  is  iiiToIved  in  iajine  that  • 
real  Ttm^itado  la  modi;  tip  of  matbc- 
mntioal  pciint^.  Ari&kttte  dues  not  tBiocI 
tliU  diffieuitv. 

'  Ariatot. '  Physic,  vi.  9,  p.  239  K 
with  t];c!  Scholia,  p.  412  atsq.  ed. 
Bmndis;  AmtoteL  De  Lineia  hae^ 
bilibua,  p.  fttiS,  fu  19. 

Thf'sie  four  aiiguments  agvinsl  il^ 
tjdlnte  motion  mused  cmburaaflBicot 
tn  Ari^ftotle    and    hi«   ccntempenrifti 

wa^4xot^^t  rut  BiwfKoAittf  roh  Xi^wv 
to. 
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the  swiftest  and  slowest  movers.  The  two  nflnrrace,  a  cer- 
start  being  given  to  the  tortoise :  Zleno  contends  that 
fAchiiles  can  never  overtake  the  tortoise.  It  is  plain  indeed, 
jrding  to  the  preceding  argument,  that  motion  both  for 
ie  one  and  for  the  other  is  an  impossibility.  NeitheT  one 
'mor  the  other  can  advance  from  the  begiimiDg  to  the  end  of 
any  line,  except  by  passing  successively  throngh  all  the  parts 
pof  that  line :  but  those  parts  are  infinite  in  number,  and 
cannot  therefore  he  jmssed  throngh  in  any  finite  time.  But 
suppose  such  impossibility  to  be  got  over :  still  Achilles  will 
overtake  the  tortoise*  For  while  Achilles  advances  one 
'hundred  yards,  the  tortoise  has  advanced  ten :  while  Achilles 
passes  over  these  additional  ten  yards,  the  tortoise  will  have 
passed  over  one  more  yard :  while  Achillea  is  passing  over  this 

Ijremaining  one  yard,  the  tortoise  will  have  got  over  one-tenth 
©f  another  yanl :  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  the  tortoise  will 
always  be  in  advance  of  him  by  a  certain  distance,  which, 
though  ever  diminishing,  will  never  vanish  into  nothing. 

The  third  Zenonian  argument  derived  its  name  from  the 
flight  of  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow.  The  arrow  wliile  thus 
carried  forward  (says  Zeno)  is  nevertheless  at  rest,'  For  the 
time  from  tiie  beginnmg  to  the  end  of  its  course  conBisU  of  a 
multitude  of  successive  instants,  Dimng  each  of  these  in- 
gtanta  the  arrow  is  in  a  given  place  of  equal  dimension  with 
it&elf.  But  that  which  is  during  any  instant  in  a  given  place, 
18  at  rest-  Accordingly  during  eat*h  successive  instant  of  its 
flight,  the  arrow  is  at  rest.  Throughout  its  whole  flight,  it  is 
both  in  motion  and  at  rest.  This  argument  is  a  deduction 
from  the  doctrine  of  discontinuous  time,  as  the  preceding  is  a 
deduction  from  that  of  discontinuous  space. 

PA  fourth  argument*'  was  derived  ^  from  the  case  of  two 
equal  bodies  moved  with  equal  velocity  in  opposite  du'ections, 
and  passing  each  other.  If  the  body  A  B  were  at  rest,  the 
other  body  C  D  would  move  along  the  whole  length  of  C  D 


•  ArMoieL  Physic*  vi.  p,  239,  b.  8-  meut  «t  Borae  length  by  8implikiuB, 

30.     T^Taf    i  Fur  pn^tUf  6t*  ^  &i(TTii  esppcially  the  citation  from  EudSm^s 

ptpv^irfi  ttmtK*y.  at  the  cIoBe  of  il^ap.  Sdiolia  ad  Ari- 

•^See  the  iiiurtmtitm  of  this  &rgu-  stoieL  p.  41i,  ed.  Bmudb. 
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in  two  mmutefii  But  if  C  D  be  itaelf  moving  with  equal 
TelcK*ity  in  the  oppodte  direction,  A  B  will  pass  along  ^ 
whole  lengtli  of  C  D  in  half  tliat  time,  or  one  minute.  Henoe 
Zetio  infers  that  the  motioti  of  A  B  is  nothing  absolute,  or  be- 
longing to  the  thing  in  itself — for  if  that  were  so,  it  wonld  not 
be  varied  according  to  the  movement  of  C  D.  It  is  no  more 
than  a  phenomenal  factj  relative  to  ns  and  onr  eomparison. 

This  argument^  go  far  as  I  can  understand  its  beaTing,  m 
not  deduced  (as  those  preceding  are)  from  the  premisies  cf 
opponents;  but  resta  upon  premisses  of  its  own,  and  h  m- 
tended  to  prove  that  motion  is  only  relative, 

Theae  Zenonian  reasonings  are  memorable  as  the  earUest 
known  manifestatious  of  Grecian  dialectic^  and  are 
pm^  indim-  probably  equal  in  at?uteness  and  ineenuitv  to  anv- 
arjiuinun  thing  which  it  ever  produced.  Iheir  bearing  is  not 
Nuthiugti  always  accurately  conceived.  Most  of  them  are 
wpi  ibfi  wi**  ar^menta  ad  hommem :  consequences  contradtctot; 
and  inadmissible,  but  aliown  to  follow  legitimately 
from  a  given  hyx>othesis,  and  therefore  serving  to  disprove  the 
hypothesis  itself.*^  The  hypothesis  was  one  relating  to  the 
real,  absolute,  or  ultra- phenomenal,  which  Panncnides  main- 
tained to  be  Hm  Unum  Cmitinuumj  while  Ida  opponenti 
afHrmed  it  to  be  essentially  multiple  and  discontinuoua    Upon 

«  The  «c<t>p0  of  the   Zetioniiwi  dm^ 
leotiop  tui  I  liAva  here  dtsK^ibtd  it,  is 
eet  forth  cltjar ly  by  VIgXo,  in  liis  Par- 
tueiiiik^,    e.    S-ti,    p.  127t  128.      n«f, 
^  Z4i¥»¥w  Tovro  X^cii ;     i  J    woKkd. 
i  trr  t     -f  ^     Hvf  fLj    tiit    &|pa    BtT  aifrk 
Sptoti   r*    tJvat    koX  dj^^^o^o,  tvvto    H 
i^jf  A^ifvatiiy  ; — OitKOVV   ft  ^^ivajov   Tct 
Tf    4^^>^cj(ii    tfiaia    ilvai   kq^    fd    Zfi-ota 
^f6fAtna,    itJivifaroy   Bh    fC^^   iro\A.dt  ' 
tl¥aii    il  y^  imAAd  *tfi.,  v^^qi  hv  I 
ri  k^^tv^Ts.      Apa    TotJf^    ibrii^   %  ' 
Bott  Ko¥T  ai     ff  ov  oJ    ^6yoii    oiiK  I 
&XK0   Tt    ^    Sia^dtx*"^^**    irapi 
w^tfTtt      tA      Xf^rfjutra,     £f     oh 
wokkd     Itrriv:      Agftio,  1».  128  D.  i 
*AwTtkijn  *td¥  TowTO  rh  ypdu^a  wp6s 
Ttfi>f   tA  w6kkA  kiyQvras,  ttai  ^i^mr^K  | 
Jtihdffi  r&ura  ifoJ   wAffw*  rovra   09u\q~  | 

vaAA4   *tfT*i^ — ^1^  4i  T0V  $¥  fivat 
— tf    Tit    iitAvift     ^wtfUi,  I 


Hene    Plato    evyi>titly 

Z<ma  na  nicrely  pn>Fiiig  that' 

dictory  ooQcludoios  foUowed,  if  fm 
a«mijfwd  a  given  htfpolhesi*  ,*  wbod) 
Uyjmthe^U  waa  tbeit'Tiy  eliown  to  be 
inndiiii^blp.  But  PJiik^  aj)iid«  lo 
Ztiiio  ill  flLiMitlier  plact'  (.  PhnxLrtw,  ff>  97» 
p.  201 )  uiidL't  the  luiiiif'  of  the  Ek^tu 
ralamcdc^  as  ^^  showing  his  oH  id 
fipaddngt  by  mitking  the  mni»  iim^ 
appear  to  tlic  heareis  Iskt  ftnd  oiiUki^ 
one  and  many,  at  reel  and  m  motwD.'' 
In  llijg  last  pnange^  tlia  inijwcarinn 
proilui'«d  by  Zeoio's  argunuMsteHoD  tt 
brought  ir>  view,  apart  fivm  the  aoa^ 
Hud  pnrm^  mitb  which  h&  employed 
it :  wliicD  scops  and  puipoiD  m^  ixn^ 
catod  in  the  pfisaa^  abov^  eited  fifta 
tliP  l^HTiueniilj^. 

^  also  lankmti^  (Enoom,  H^kn* 
init.)  Z^t^jtt,  rdr  raMl  ^twsri  4il 
wiktp  AS^¥wra  wtip4f^t¥trp  ^wo4poiwtiif» 


J 
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[the  hypothesis  of  Parmeiiides,  the  E^al  and  Absolute,  being  a 
atinnous  One,  was  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  move- 
at   and   variety  of  the  phenomenal  world:   Parmeuides 

[  himself  recognised  the  contradietion  of  the  two,  and  his  op- 
ponents made  it  a  ground  for  deriding  his  doctrine.'*  The 
countar-hj'pothesis,  of  the  discontinuous  many,  appeared  at 
first  sight  not  to  be  open  to  the  same  objection :  it  seemed  to 
be  more  in  liarmouy  witli  the  facts  of  the  phenomenal  and 
relative  world,  and  to  afibrd  an  absolute  basis  for  them  to 
r^  o|M>n.  Against  this  delusive  appearance  the  dialectic  of 
Zeno  was  directed.  He  retorted  upon  the  opponents,  and 
showed,  that  if  the  hypothesis  of  the  Unum  Cmtinuum  led  to 
ftbettrd  consequences^  that  of  the  discontinuous  many  was 
prcgnaDt  mth  deductions  yet  more  absurd  and  contradictory. 
He  exhibits  in  detail  several  of  these  contradictory  de- 
ductions, mth  a  view  to  refute  the  hypothesis  from  whence 

I  they  flow;  and  to  prove  that^  far  from  performing  what  it  pro- 
mises, it  is  worse  than  useless,  as  entangling  us  in  contra- 
dictory conclusions*  The  result  of  his  reasoning,  implied 
rather  than  announced,  is — That  neither  of  the  two  hypotheses 
are  of  any  avail  to  supply  a  re^l  and  absolute  basis  for  the 
phenomenal  and  relative  world:  That  the  latter  must  rest 
upon  its  own  evidence,  and  must  be  interpreted,  in  so  far  as 
it  can  be  interpreted  at  all,  by  its  own  analogies. 
But  the  purport  of  Zeno's  reasoning  is  mistaken,  when  he 

lis  conceived  aa  one  who  wishes  to  delude  his  Mutatpor 
hearers  by  proving  both  sides  of  a  contradictory  ^^^^^^^, 
piroposition.  His  contradictory  conclusions  are  eli-  J^'^JJ^f'j^ 
died  with  the  espress  purpose  of  disproving  the  pre-  2SSiJSJtobe 
tnisses  from  which  they  are  derived.  For  these  So'JS^f'djit* 
preiuiages  Zeno  himself  is  not  to  be  held  responsible,  ^^ilJ^ri- 
siace  he  borrows  them  from  his  opponents :  a  circum-  ***** 
stance  which  Aristotle  forgets,  when  he  censures  the  Zenonian 
arguments  as  paralogisms,  because  they  assume  the  Continua, 
Space  and  Time,  to  l>e  discontinuous  or  divided  into  many 

I  distinct  parts/    Now  this  absolute  discontinuousness  of  matter, 


*  Pktf\  Fftmenidea,  p.  128  D. 

*  Aji«toteL  Pbysdc.  vL  9,  p.  239  b. 


ArartotJo,  in  tJie  eecond  nod  third 


ix^ 


iri 


ZC  Jjn  -ytg^irwrTry 


&  -TUL- 


r,  to 


wfa» 


«a>i7 
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an  a  poirtioii  of  Ihevodddf 
world  tliejr  triad  to  exfiain^ 
J0CteMi  datired  from  itadl 

Tboiig^  we  bAte  iio4  tke  aihaatege  of  ma^  lim  \ 
zmtmm  dialeetie*  m  tbej  wen  pat  fartk  hf 
Riifflfr  yet^  if  we  eompatie  the  iwilwlim  n  of  tbem  ag  liaiided 
down  to  tm^  with  those  dblecties  wliicli  Sarm  the 
lattfif  half  of  the  Platonic  dialogiie  called  Pirm^iides,  we 
Bliall  And  them  not  inferior  in  ingentutj^  and  eeftainly  mor^ 
intelligihle  in  tlieir  pnrpose.  Zeoo  fiirDi^es  no  positive  sup- 
port to  the  I^annenidean  doctrme^  but  he  makes  o^t  a  good 
negative  case  against  the  cotmter-doctrineL 

Zeller  and  other  able  modem  critics,  while  admitting  the 
Tk«»ofbi^  reaaoning  of  Zeno  to  be  good  against  this  countei^ 
iM^;!tt  doctrine,  eomplam  that  he  takea  it  up  too  exclu- 
S^°^  giTely;  that  One  and  Many  did  not  exclude  each 
other,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  Parmenides  and  kb  oppo- 


ehwtars  of  his  Phjdca,  ouivasaea  and  i  fartlier  mumtJiiTied  tlmt  do  one  befon 
reftiteA  the  docki&<>  of  PannenideB  and  him  had  euccfH^d^d  in  refuting  ZeocK 
Zeno  i^apooting  Eos  and  Unmn.  He  See  the  Scholia  of  Ale3Cftnder  «d 
mJiiiituiis  ih«t  £iiA  »nd  Unum  are  |  Bophldtie*  Elench,  p.  320  h.  6^  od. 
eqniVOOftl  —  iro^A»x*J    \*7<Jfwi^     He    Braadia. 
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nenta  were  both  tme  together,  but  neither  of  them  troa  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  othen  But  when  we  reflect  that  the 
subject  of  predication  on  both  sides  was  the  Real  (Ens  per 
je),  it  was  not  likely  that  either  Parmenides  or  his  oppouentd 
would  affirm  it  to  be  both  absolutely  One  and  Continuous^ 
and  absolutely  3Iany  and  Discontinuous^  If  the  opponenta 
of  Parmenides  had  taken  this  gmnndf  Zeno  need  not  hare 
imagined  deductions  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  their 
hypothesis  led  to  contradictory  conclusions ;  for  the  contra* 
dictions  wonld  have  stood  avowedly  registered  in  the  hypo* 
■  thesis  itsel£  If  a  man  affirms  both  at  once^  he  divests  the 
predication  of  its  absolute  chanKier,  m  belonging  tmcon- 
dition^y  to  Ens  per  m;  and  he  restricts  it  to  the  phe- 
nomenal, the  relEtivCj  the  conditioned — dependant  upon  our 
eensations  and  our  fluctuating  point  of  view.  This  was  not 
intended  either  by  Parmenides  or  by  his  opponents- 

If,  indeed^  we  judge  the  question^  not  from  their  standing- 
point,  but  from  our  own,  we  shall  solve  the  diffi-  At^i^tp^ 
culty  by  adopting  the  last-mentioned  answer.  We  S^l'iT^!!^ 
shall  admit  that  One  and  Many  are  predicates  which  '***'* 
do  not  necessarily  exclude  each  other;  but  we  shall  refrain 
from  affirming  or  denying  either  of  them  respecting  the  Eeal^ 
the  Absolute,  the  Unconditioned.  Of  an  object  absolutely 
one  and  continuous — or  of  objects  absolutely  many  and  dis- 
eontinuous,  apart  from  the  facts  of  our  own  sense  and  con- 
seionsness,  and  independent  of  any  sentient  subject^ — we 
neither  know  nor  can  affirm  anything.  Both  these  predi- 
cates (One — Many)  are  relative  and  phenomenal^  grounded 
0n  the  facts  and  comparisons  of  our  own  senses  and  conscious* 
neai,  and  serving  only  to  describe,  to  record,  and  to  classify, 
those  facts.  Discrete  quantity,  or  number,  or  succession  of 
distinct  unitics^ — continuous  quantity,  or  motion  and  exten- 
sion— are  two  conceptions  derived  from  comparison,  abstracted 
and  generalised  from  separate  particular  phenomena  of  our 
conaciousneas ;  the  continuous,  from  our  movements  and  the 


*  That  both  of  tliem  eoiild  not  b© 
tnjc  iT^pectitig  Kus  prr  j»^  sctms  to 
hftT€    b^ea    <NjDaid£ried    mdiBpuiablo, 


See  tbe  arguiupnt  of  Sokralca  in  tha 
Parmetjidcs  of  Plato,  p.  129  B-E. 
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cotusciousnese  of  persistent  energy  inyolved  therein — the  dis- 
continuoua,  from  our  movements,  juterniitted  and  renewed,  ae 
well  as  from  our  impressions  of  sense.  We  compare  one  dis- 
crete quantity  with  another,  or  one  eantinual  quantity  with 
another,  and  we  thus  ascertain  many  imi>ortant  truths :  but 
we  select  our  unit,  or  our  standard  of  motion  and  extengton^ 
as  we  pleaae,  or  according  to  convenience,  subject  only  to  the 
necessity  of  adapting  our  ulterior  calculations  consistently  to 
this  unit,  when  once  selected*  The  same  object  may  thus  be 
considered  sometimes  as  one,  sometimes  as  many ;  both  beii^g 
relative,  and  depending  upon  our  point  of  view,  Moticiu, 
Space,  Time,  may  be  considered  either  as  eontiniious  or  m 
discontinuous :  we  may  reason  upon  them  cither  as  one  or  the 
other,  but  we  must  not  confound  the  two  jvoints  of  view  with 
each  other.  When,  however,  we  are  called  upon  to  travel 
out  of  the  llelative,  and  to  decide  between  Parmenides  and 
his  opponents — whether  the  Absolute  be  One  or  Multitu- 
dinous— ^we  have  only  to  abstain  from  alarming  either,  or 
(in  other  words)  to  confess  our  ignorance.  We  know  nothing 
of  an  absolute^  continuous,  self-existent  One>  or  of  an  abeo 
hite,  discontinuous  Many- 
Some  critics  undei^tand  Zeno  to  have  denied  motion  as 
a  fact — opposing  eophistical  reasoning  to  certain  and 
denf  moiiuo*  familiar  experience.  Upon  this  view  is  founded  the 
pbeooroeiua    well-known  anecdote,  that  Uiofi^enes  the  Cynic  re- 

aad  relntlve.  ^ 

futed  the  argument  by  getting  up  and  walldug* 
But  I  do  not  so  construe  the  scope  of  his  argument.  He  did 
not  deny  motion  as  a  fact.  It  rested  witlx  him  on  the  evi- 
dence of  sense,  acknowledged  by  every  one.  It  was  therefore 
only  a  phenomenal  fact  relative  to  our  consciousness,  sen- 
sation, movements,  and  comparisons^  As  such,  but  as  such 
only,  did  Zeno  acknowledge  it  What  he  denied  was,  motiuii 
as  a  fact  belonging  to  the  Absolute,  or  as  deducible  from 
the  Absolute.  He  did  not  deny  the  Absohite  or  Thing  in 
itself,  as  an  existing  object,  but  he  struck  out  variety,  divi- 
sibility, and  motion,  from  the  list  of  its  predicates  He 
admitted  only  the  Farmenidean  Ens,  one,  continuous^  un- 
changed, and  immoveable,  with   none   but  negative  predi- 


\Cba^*  U. 
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and  severed  from  the  relative  world  of  experience  and 
ition* 
Other  reasoneis,  contemporary  with  Zena,  did  not  agree 
Jwith  hiin,  in  admittini^  the  Absolute,  even  as  an 
ohject  with  no  predicates,  except  unity  and  conti-  i^utuw^ 

-  m,  1-1*11111  did  irtrt  ndrolt 

nmty.   They  denied  it  altogether,  both  as  eubstratmn  the  Ah»iatev 
and  as  predicate.    To  establish  this  negation  is  the  ^SSJSm 
purpose  of  a  short  treatise  ascribed  to  the  rhetor  or 
Sophist  Gorgias,  a  contemporary  of  Zeno ;   hut  we  are  in- 
formed that  all  the  reasonings,  which  Gorgias  employed,  were 
adTaneed,  or  had  already  been  advanced,  by  others  before 
him.'     Those  reasonings  are  so  imperfectly  preserved,  that 
we  can  make  out  little  more  than  the  general  scope, 
■      Ens,  or  Entity  per  se  (he  contended),  did  not  really  exist, 
ETen  granting  that  it  existed,  it  was  unknowable  by  ^^  ^^^^^ 
anyone.    And  even  gmnting  that  it  both  existed,  J^^^J^* 
and  was  known  by  anyone,  still  such  person  could  ^^^^^JJ  *^ 
not  commuuicat-e  liis  knowledge  of  it  to  others.** 

As  to  the  first  point,  Ens  was  no  more  real  or  existent  than 
Non-Ens :  the  word  Non-Ens  must  have  an  objective  mean- 
ing, as  well  as  the  word  Ens:  it  was  Non-Ens,  therefore  it 
was,  or  existed.  Both  of  them  existed  alike^  or  rather  neither 
of  them  existed  Moreover,  if  Ens  existed,  it  must  exist 
either  as  One  or  as  Many — either  as  eternal  or  as  generated 
— either  in  itself,  or  in  some  other  place.  But  Melissus, 
Zenoj  and  other  previous  philosophers,  had  shown  sufficient 
cause  against  each  of  these  aJteiiiativea  separately  takeji. 
Each  of  the  alternative  essential  predicates  had  been  separ 
mtely  disproved ;  therefore  the  subject,  Ens,  could  not  exiat 
under  either  of  them,  or  could  not  exist  at  all. 


I 


«  Bee  the*  last  wards  of  to  Aristo- 
t^ian  or  Peeadp-Afistotc^lwn  treatise, 
De  MduBo,  Xeaoplmjio  ei  Gofgii,  p. 
960. 

'Aranu  ifl  tbt}  rL<!a<ling  of  Mullfkch 
in  Ilia  editioti  of  Uik  treAtiao  (p.  79  i, 
in  pIllCC  of  Jliro*T€f  or  Sirarra. 

h  ^c    IbJi   treatise  af  Adatotle  or 


Pseudo-Aristotle,  De  Meliaso,  Xeoo 
pkftue,  et  GoT^gii,  in  Aitatoi  p.  979- 
ObO,  Becker,  also  in  Mulkeh'a  editioEi, 
p,  tj2-T8,  TJie  Qrgiuueiit  of  Gorgias  £a 
also  ftlmdged  by  Bt'^tua  Empiric,  adv, 
Mftthumjit.  vii.  p.  ^84,  sect.  (J5-8ti. 

Stio  iUli»>  a  CT>pifiUB  c?otm«f;ntary  on 
the  Arii*t*>tolitiTi  treatist*  iu  Foaa,  De 
(jrorgiil  L4K>iitino,  p.  115  seq. 

The  text  of  tlic  Aristoteliiiti  tf«?Ati&e  Ib 
90  corrupt  i\s  Ui  bo  ofban  umntijlllgiblo. 
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As  to  the  second  pomt,  let  xm  grant  that  £na  or  EntU 
exist:  they  would  neyertheless  (arenied  Gorgias) 
EJUk&ie  and  1)0  Idcosi table  and  unknowable.  To  he  coeritated  is 
no  more  an  attribute  of  Ens  than  of  Non-Ens,  The 
fact  of  cogitation  does  not  require  Ens  as  a  condition*  or 
attest  Ens  as  an  absolute  or  thing  in  itseK  If  our  eo^tation 
required  or  attained  Ens  as  an  indispensable  object,  then 
there  could  be  no  fictitiom  cogitata  nor  any  false  propositionsL 
We  think  of  a  man  Hying  in  the  air^  or  of  a  chariot  race  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  If  our  cogitata  were  realitied^  these 
must  be  so  as  well  as  the  rest:  if  realities  alone  were  the 
object  of  cogitation,  then  these  could  not  be  thought  o£  As 
Non-Ens  w^as  thus  undeniably  the  object  of  cogitation,  so  Eds 
could  not  be  its  object :  for  what  was  true  respecting  one  of 
these  contraries,  could  not  be  true  respecting  the  other. 

As  to  tJie  third  point :  Assuming  Ens  both  to  exist  and  to 
Ed*  cTtsn  If  ^  kuowu  by  you,  you  cannot  (said  Gorgias)  declare 
iSSSir!^  or  explain  it  to  anyone  else.  You  profess  to  ha?e 
JJSSJJ^'ip  learnt  what  Ens  is  in  itself,  by  your  sight  or  other 
°^*^  perceptions ;  but  you  declare  to  others  by  means  of 
words,  and  these  words  are  neitlier  themselTCs  the  absolute 
Ens,  nor  do  they  bring  Ens  before  the  hearer.  Even  though 
you  youjsctlf  know  Ens,  you  cannot,  by  your  words^  enable 
him  to  know  it  If  he  is  to  know  Ens,  he  must  know  it  ia 
the  same  way  as  you,  Bforeover,  neither  your  words,  nor 
Ens  itself,  will  conyey  to  the  hearer  the  same  knowledge  as 
to  you  ;  for  the  same  cannot  be  at  once  in  two  <^stinct  sub- 
jects ;  and  even  if  it  were,  yet  since  you  and  the  hearer  are 
not  completely  alike,  so  the  eflect  of  the  same  object  on  hoih 
of  you  will  not  appear  to  be  like,* 

Such  is  the  reasoning,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  whereby 
Gorgias  sought  to  prove  that  the  absolute  Ens  was  neither 


*  In  this  tliird  bmtich  of  the  nrgu-  inents  f^nst  s^ch  comnitmicmbOjtf 
moot,  ehowiDg  ilmi  Ehb,  i  veu  K  kitrmii,  \m\&  some  found atiou,  and  ^rvv  li> 
catinot    }je    cHm^municable   to  other^t  i  prove*  iLf^t  tljo  eummuuicabiiity  €tm* 


Ocffgiafl  travels  bayfutiil  tlio  Absi:>liite, 
and  dJri3C!te  hte  nooning  agniiift  tlio  ^ 
4sommiini edibility  of  the  Relativti  or 
Fb^ooiAQmU  uimf.    Both  of  his  urgu^ 


not  be  exEict  or  entin\  ev&n  in  tbc 
€iu$o  of  Bexiifibl^  fftclB.  The  arnaatiani^ 
thoughtfi,  fDiotioDS,  &c.  of  otie  i 
aro  not  ^xadl^  like  tho«e  < 
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ffiisteni,  nor  koowable,  nor  commanicable  by  words  from  one 
person  to  another. 

The  arguments  both  of  Zeno  and  of  Gorgfas  (the  latter 
presenting  the  thoughts  of  others  earUer  tbau  ktm-  ztnomd 
Belf),  dating  from  a  time  coinciding  with  the  Si'SlSii 
younger  half  of  the  life  of  Sokrates,  evince  a  new  JJIkj^^' 
Bpirit  and  purpose  in  Greeiau  pbilosophy,  as  com-  p*^'*^^^*^ 
p&red  with  the  lonians,  the  two  first  Eleates,  and  the 
Pythagoreans.  Zeno  and  Gorgias  exhibit  conspicaonsly  the 
new  element  of  dialectic:  the  force  of  the  negative  arm 
m  Grecian  philosophy,  brought  out  into  the  arena  against 
tho^e  who  dogmatised  or  propounded  positive  tbeories;  the 
fertility  of  Grecian  imagination  in  suggesting  doubts  and 
difficolties,  for  which  the  dogmatists,  if  they  aspired  to  success 
and  reputation,  had  to  provide  answers.  Zeno  directed  his 
attack  against  one  scheme  of  philosophy — ^the  doctrine  of  tha 
Absolute  Many — leaving  by  implication  the  rival  doctrine — 
the  Abeolnte  One  of  Parmenides — in  exclusive  possession  of 
the  field,  yet  not  reinforcing  it  with  any  new  defences  against 
objectors,  Gorgias  impugned  the  philosophy  of  the  Absolute 
in  either  or  both  of  its  forma — ^as  One  or  as  Many :  not  with 
a  view  of  leaving  any  third  form  as  the  only  survivor,  or  of 
providing  any  substitute  from  his  own  invention,  but  of  show- 
ing that  Ens,  the  object  of  philosophical  research,  could 
neither  be  found  nor  kuown.  The  nt^gative  puipose,  disallow- 
ing altogether  the  philosophy  of  Nature  (as  then  conceived, 
ii0t  BB  BOW  conceived),  was  declaral  without  reserve  by  Gor- 
giaa^  as  we  shall  presently  find  that  it  was  by  Sokrates  also. 

It  is  the  opening  of  the  negative  vein  which  imparts  from 
this  time  foni^'ard  a  new  character  to  Grecian  philo-  ^^^^  ch.,^ 
Bophy.  The  positive  and  negative  foA^es,  emanating  puV^JE^ 
from  different  aptitudes  in  the  human  mind,  are  now  ^'Jj^;*^''^ 
both  of  them  actively  developed,  and  in  strenuous  ^pr^o?t^ 
antitbejsis  to  each  other.  Philosophy  is  no  longer  '^^'p'™^ 
exeli^vely  confined  to  dogmatistSj  each  searching  in  his  ima- 
gination for  the  Absolute  Ends  of  Nature,  and  each  propound- 
ing what  seems  to  him  the  only  solution  of  the  problem*  Such 
thinkers  atill  continue  their  vocation,  but  under  new  con- 
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ditioDs  of  snecess,  ^id  subject  to  the  scratmy  of  numerous 
diaaentient  critiea.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  propound 
a  theory,"^  either  in  obscure^  oracular  metaphors  and  lialf* 
intelligible  aphorisms,  like  Heiukleitus — or  in  verse  more  or 
less  impress! ve>  like  Pannenides  or  Empedokles,  The  theory 
must  be  sustained  by  proofs,  guarded  against  objections^  de- 
fended against  imputations  of  inconsisteney :  moreoTer,  it 
must  be  put  in  comparison  with  other  rival  th^>ries,  the 
defects  of  which  must  accordingly  be  shown  tip  along  with  it 
Here  are  new  exigencies,  to  which  dogmatic  philosophers  had 
not  before  been  obnoxious*  They  were  now  required  to  be 
masters  of  the  art  of  dialectic  attack  and  defence,  not  fearing 
the  combat  of  question  and  answer — a  combat  in  whidi, 
assunung  tolerable  equality  between  the  duellists,  the  ques- 
tioner had  the  advantage  of  the  sim,  or  the  preferable  posi- 
tiou,*  and  the  farther  advantage  of  choosing  where  to  aim  his 
blows.  To  expose  fallacy  or  incousisteucy,  was  found  to  he 
l>oth  an  easier  process,  and  a  more  appreciable  disjilay  of 
ingenuity,  than  the  discovery  and  establishment  of  truth  in 
such  manner  as  to  command  assent.  The  weapon  of  negation, 
refutation,  croes-esamination,  was  wielded  for  its  own  r^ulta, 
and  was  found  hard  to  parry  by  the  affirmative  philosophers 
of  the  day. 


k  Tbo  repticnfimee  of  tbe  HemMei* 
temi  pliilo^pbiiin  to  the  scnitmy  of 
dinlecti€fil  intt'irogatum  is  descdbed 
hy  PIbIo  m  airung  U^gmg^t  it  ia  in* 
deed  even  caricatured.  (TJMftWtus, 
170-180,) 

i  Tiieokritus,  Idyll,  xxii.  83;  the  do- 
genption  of  the  pugiltetio  eontoat  be^ 
twoen  Pollux  and  Amykua : — 


ii^3c9ef    iwmvfoftdiiittiinsr 


nCpOf   ffATd    VtoTU  >kA^tf  ^a£lt    fttXioMt 


To  im»  Up  for  tbe  etiti,  was  a  padke 
not  yet  mtKKlyced  hetweea  pn^Jirti. 
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APPENDIX. 

To  tlltifitf&l£  by^  ooDipuisoci  Qie  limea  of  Grecian  pliHosophj,  hcJare  Diatoctic 
wsB  brnogbt  to  bear  upaa  it,  I  tiikiyKTibe  from  two  cmiQent  Fi^qcU  at^hokra 
(IL  Burthpriemy  8t  Hilaire  »ud  ProCenor  Hohl)  jimtit*  ftd<?oiint  of  the  mrale 
in  wlileli  lliQ  Indian  philnaophy  haa  always  beeo  kept  oq  n2c<»rd  Atid  com- 
Qumlmlod, 

M.  Bartb^tey  St.  HilAii^  (in  Tsis  Pt^mier  lifUmoire  »nr  le  SankhjA^  pp,  5v  7, 
iw  9,  II),  gives  tbe  following  obseimtioiiA  upon  the  Sankhya  or  phittwiphj  of 
fiftpila,  oae  of  the  principal  syatcms  of  Sanakrit  philooopby :  data  (ae  jmppoeed) 
abtmt  TOO  b,c. 

There  miB  two  ^oTm^a  from  whence  Iho  Sankhyn  philoi(?ptiy  U  kucnm  : — 
**  L  Lev  So&tiaa  on  aphoriffliiea  de  Eapila. 

**  2.  I>  traits  dt^  conou  et  tmdnjt  Bon$  Je  nom  de  Sankhya  K#rik»,  e'eet 
k  dire  Vcm  Memomiii  du  Bftiikbyn. 

**  l^m  Bo&tnia  de  EApila  Bont  en  tout  an  nomhre  da  490,  diviat^  eti  irix 
Ieclain%  «i  ropartis  inegalement  entre  cha^tme  d'ellea.  Jjm  ^Ums  sont 
•eoeoipigti^  d'on  commcntaiie  qni  let  expliquo,  ci  qui  est  d'mi  bivbnmne 
la  McEidlauL  Le  oonuDentntcnr  erpliqne  a^oc  dea  deyeloppcmenfl  plna 
kmga  lt&  Soiktrae  de  EnpHfi,  qu'il  cite  nti  h  titu 
Lea  Sofltma  lont  en  gen^ml  tria  Cfmci^  ;  iiarfftis  iU  ne  ae  o^mposcnt  que  de 
des^  cm  turn  motfl,  et  jam&is  tls  ne  eom^trennent  pki^  d*iinc'  phnuio,  Cette 
aphoristlqiiei  maa  laqncllo  ne  pr^nt^  h.  uovm  la  philm^ophie  Indionne — ' 
oeU«  qu'a  priae  !a  acfenQe  Indlemne  dans  tontea  sea  bmnchefl,  depuifl  1a 
juaqu'  k  1&  pkUcHc^ihie.  Lea  SoAtme  de  Fanini,  qui  a  mlmi  tontea 
im  f^let  de  la  gnxntnaire  en  3996  apboruiiiea,  ne  aont  pae  moimi  eoDda  qua 
fioiix  de  Kapilm.  Oe  mode  ^tiange  d'eipodtkni  tient  diuiB  Flndo  h  la  manure 
m^iiae  dont  la  adenoe  s'est  tianami^  d'ft.ge  ^n  Ikge.  Un  maitm  n'a  genL^mlematit 
qtCvM  diidple:  0  lui  auffitv  pour  la  dnctriiie  qti'il  ootmnumqtie,  d'&vnir  dca 
poiDla  de  Mpfere,  et  le  commc'titairt^  oml  qu  il  fijnutt?  k  ces  sentences  pour  lea 
«xpliqti0f,  jmsi  lo  di«5iplo  liti  ^t  do  lea  hien  c^omprendre.  Le  disciple  lui-mcme, 
mill  jhb  qu'il  en  a  pfeadtrE  1g  sc*na  v^Vi table,  ii*a  pern  beaoin  d'un  symbole  pliia 
d^Telopp^  et  b  cciDiCfision  m6mo  d^g  aphodsinas  TaJde  i  lea  mieux  retenir* 
0*411  wn0  fmimiiUm  qu*il  a  repte :  €i  ks  amdettcie*,  dai>*  lagtuftm  Gdte  inHmUmi  $e 
rAmm^  reitfini  tot^ourt  assez  dmren  ptmr  ltd. 

«  Main  0  n  en  eat  pa«  de  m^e  pmr  le»  lecteura  ^trang^ra,  et  il  semit  diJBcile 
de  t^mivef  lieG  de  plna  obBcur  que  lea  Bo^tma.  I^es  ™niinentaires  memea  no 
flaffieent  pe^  tnnjomH  a  lea  rendn?  paifaitement  intaUigiblet, 

'•  Le  mal  exempla  d'nne  fonne  utiDlogue  dam  Ihi^toif^  de  reeprit  htunain  et 
de  )m  mdkmti  en  odcideut*  wm  eit  fband  p»  lea  Aphoxismm  d^ippocfaio :  cnx 
mmi  d'adreMAlent  I  dea  adepte%  et  ila  r^tamaientj  commt^  lea  Soatran  iDdi^sii^ 
reiplieatkOD  dea  maitn?a  ponr  ^tre  bien  compm  ficu-  h^  diaclplea,  Mais  ot^t 
esempte  unique  tt'a  poiail  tin^  ii  oonsoquouce  dam  le  monde  occidental,  tandia 
qm  dana  le  mondje  Indien  raphcfiMiie  eal  letM  pendant  de  loogft  Ri^ie^  la 
forme  flp^ciiile  de  la  ieienee:  et  lei  d<?Velopperaena  de  pouii^  qui  nous  flout 
h^biinela,  et  qui  nous  paraiaaent  indijapettBabl^^  ont  etc  reaenrcfl  aujt  eom- 
Bientait«& 
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*'  La  Baokliya  Kanka  e$t  en  'v&m  :  En  Qjik^,  lu  poiaie  a  €te  pendant  qyc£li|t)e 
tempi  la  knguo  de  la  philoeopbie ;  Emp^docl^  pBitn^ide&,  out  eerit  kwi 
tjittoon  en  vera.  Ce  n'eai  pes  Kapila  qui  I'a  iSctite.  Eiitn^  Kftpila^  ei  l*^iil«a' 
4b  la  Earika,  I^vam  Kruhnaf  on  doit  compt^  ^uet^u^  oentaiiies  d'annlin 
tout  an  momA :  et  te  secoDd  n'a  fait  que  rediger  en  veiti  ptmr  a^er  la  mdociEe 
dea  deyea,  la  doc  trine  quo  le  maitre  nvoit  liua^  iOfts  la  fimae  axlmuatiqne. 

*•  On  <!«jn9oit(  dn  reate,  saiu  pem«,  que  I'uaag^a  dtm  \"era  m^moriatix  »;  »Mi 
Introduit  ds^  Tlude  pour  Tenseign^ment  et  la  tmufimkidon  de  la  ttriaocet 
c'^tait  tino  ocmailqueuoe  ni^Deagnirci  do  Ttiaage  dea  aphoriiinie^.  Led  a^aooei  ki 
ploB  alwtriitefl  (matliematicai,  astronomr*  algebra)  empbient  auad  e«  pfoc^ 
qiuiqii'il  temble  peu  lail  pour  leiar  au^tcrite  et  Itiur  precision.  AiuMi,  Ic 
ikythme  est,  aveo  les  aphon^mcfli  et  par  le  tuetue  motif^  la  Ibotie  lb  pen  pr^ 
gfndrale  de  la  adenee  dans  Tljide." 

(Kapila  as  a  petaonage  ia  almost  legeudaty ;  noihJug  exact  ifl  l^own  about 
hinL  HU  doctrine  paaaes  amfiug  ibe  Indiana  »-comM@  uue  tcnte  de  i€?£l«tioik 
diviae."--Pp.  252,  253.) 

M.  Mobl  obserTes  as  follows : — 

*'  Geci  m^MD^ne  aus  Pouranos.  Kooi  n'ft^ons  plus  rien  dn  Pouiana  praudC 
qui  pmuit  avoir  4i^  une  cosmngooie,  suivio  dune  hLitoiro  des  Dien^  el  del 
famiUee  h^c^nea  Lcs  eectes  ont  finij^  par  s'appropricr  ee  cadre^  apt^  del 
tmksibnnatlcniv  dont  nous  ue  eaToos  ni  le  tinmhn;  m  Itss  dpoques  r  et  s'en  soiit 
terrier  pour  exalter  chocnn  aon  dieu,  et  y  fondre,  avec  des  di^l^m  de  V^ademii 
Ittditlcm.  leur  m>  tholpgie  plus  modemc.  Ce  qne  les  Fouraiias  »ant  pmi  h 
peaple^  les  six  sy»t^m^  de  pbilesophie  le  eont  pmir  ki  mvaata,  Hotu  troutvoi 
cm  ^fitlmies  d&nA  la  forme  ab^tsrusQ  que  les  Hindoiu  amient  k  doftUCT  h  Um 
■deufie :  ebluiQd  Icole  a  sob  ajdLadamaflt  qui,  sous  forme  de  vers  muimoniqw^ 
GontleiQnent  daui  le  moios  grai^  nombre  de  mots  possible  tons  le&  ndsultsti 
d  ime  ^K>le.  Mais  nous  n  avons  aueun  reuseignement  sur  les  commenoemfiui  iB 
rtole,  BUT  les  di^cu^iona  que  relabomtion  du  eyafi^e  a  dli  pnovoquarv  mr  }m 
bommefi  qui  j  out  pria  port,  sur  la  nmrebe  et  le  d^velop|iement  dfii  id^  :  ncna 
avous  Jo  ayttt^Die  dans  mi  demiero  fonne,  et  rien  no  nous  penmat  de  remplir 
Te^ttee  qui  lo  s^pare  des  tbeorie^  plus  vagnea  que  I'on  troure  dana  1(?h  demkis 
tetii  da  Tepoque  vedique,  %  kquelle  pourtant  tout  pretend  se  rattarb^.  X 
parfclr  da  oea  aplmrismea,  imus  avons  de»  commeutairei  et  dm  traildi  d'expusltida 
tt  dlutearpr^tiou ;  nuUs  lea  iJeea  prenui-rua,  lea  termer  techniques,  et  la 
i^itkne  entler,  sont  flx^  ant^ieurement  Tons  cch  syBt4!m«i  reposent  sur  una 
analjse  piytibolpgique  ti^  jaffim^ ;  cha^run  a  aa  terminologie  preciae,  et  h 
Inquelle  la  notnj  ne  repoud  que  ibrt  imparfattonieut :  il  (ant  done  arms  poine  d/b 
se  trt^mper  et  de  irompej  ees  lecteurj^,  que  les  tmdueteurs  ca^nt  uno  foule  da 
termos  teehmques,  oe  qui  n*est  pas  la  moiudre  difficulty  de  cc  ti«vaiL"-^Mt.M, 
*  Eapport  Annuel  F&ii  }k  la  Society  AalatLque,  IBtiS,  pp.  103^105, 

When  tbe  purpooe  drnpty  ia  to  imprint  affimiaiions  oa  the  memory*  and  lo 
AModate  them  witb  strong  emotiouB  of  reveneDtial  1>e1iof— mnemonic  verses  and 
apboriMms  are  suitable  enougb ;  Em|xdokles  employed  versa,  Hefakleitiis  and 
the  Fythflgnreanfl  expressed  tbemseives  in  apborisms— brief,  balf^intelUg]|Ie, 
impressiv©  symbols.  But  if  philosophy  is  ever  to  be  brought  out  of  such  twiligbt 
tnt4?  the  condition  of  *'  reasoued  truth/*  this  cannot  be  done  without  sobmlttiBf 
all  tbe  aCQnnationi  to  crasfr^jcamiQiiig  opponents — to  the  ecmtiuy  of  a  ne^tiTe 
Dialectic.  It  m  the  theory  and  application  of  this  Dialeotie  which  we  an  f 
to  follow  in  Sokrates  and  Plato. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


LIFE  OF  PLAIX). 


Or  Plato^s  biography  wr?  can  famish  nothing  better  than  a 
bint  outline.  We  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
poeBe€3  the  work  on  Plato's  life,*  composed  by  \m  cjiiti«ioi»ut 
eompanioD  aod  ilisciple  Xcnokrates,  like  the  life 
of  Plotiniis  by  Porphyry,  or  that  of  Proklns  by  Marinus* 
Though  Plato  Uved  eighty  years,  enjoying  extenaive  celebrity 
— and  though  Diogenes  Laertius  employed  peculiar  care  in 
collecting  infonnatiou  about  him — yet  the  number  of  facta 
recount^  ig  re^ry  email,  and  of  those  facts  a  considerable 
proportion  is  poorly  attasted,'' 


•  ThiAifli^ted  by  Simplikia^gehoL 
bi  Aziitot.  DeGuQl43v  470,  eu  27;  474, 
P^  IS,  0d-  Btaodis. 

to  wiMam  Diogenes  addieised  hm  t)io- 
mpbj  of  Plulo  w»8  a  female  :  pt^bly 
thm  wife  of  the  Emperof  Str^iitioiiiw 
%sn£rm  (kw  Fliilofftr,  ViL  Apo)L  I  3\ 
wba  grmil^  krrod  and  Wur^l  the 
fUnialcr  pkikiiofiiij  (iii.  47)*  Meoag^^ 
(In  hjfl  octtoiiieiitiuy  on  the  Frooamium ) 
ADpmaw  the  penon  dgnificd  to  be 
Aena:  this  Aim  is  a  mere  oonjectur^ 
md  in  my  judgment  leas  probsble. 
We  know  iimt  tbe  empfeH  gave  pod- 
tii'ti  eDavat^^tnent  to  writera  on 
^i£U»r>phj.  Thy  njticle  devoted  by 
D«cig«aea  tt)  Plfit<>  is  of  considemble 
leogtll^  ini^c^iig  both  tnogmphy  and 
a^KMitim]  of  doctnne.  He  makea  re- 
Ifannee  to  nnmomtts  witnesses— Spen- 
dapiM,  Aii8l>:>tle,  Hennodonus,  Ari- 
itippQ%  IHkicfin:titii$»  Arktojtenufi^ 
KJ«8lx;fiilB,  Hemkleidaa,  TheopampnBf 
TimoD  in  his  SiUi  or  eatiricAl  pci^iii, 
Ekmphi^       Hermipptsj,      NeAntiio^^ 

Tinwtiieus^  Idmasmm,  AlexMider  ^i^ 
htimx^i  *f*r  *HplUAf*Toi#,  BfttjTUfl, 
Ooitor,  AUdmos,  Eophorum,  BitiJG- 
^m^  MyroDianoAt  Poleamon,  ArijUi- 
phftnn  of  ByzuitiioDt  the  AlGXatidrine 
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critic,  AntigoauB  of  Karyatus.  Thra* 
ifyUns,  &e; 

Of  the  other  biogmphers  of  Plato, 
OlympiodoniB  and  the  Anctor  Anony- 
wms  cite  DO  iiuthorities.     Apuleiua^  iij 
his  survey  of  the  dtjctrine  of  Platr*  t  Da 
Hubitudiue  docetnnnram  Plairmk.  miL 
p*  567,  ed.  Pari*)  m^itioni}  only  Bpeu- 
dppus,  a*  having  attested  the  early 
dilipcence   and  ^nwk  appfehenibti  of 
Plati\     "  S|Kii.Hijf|iMy,   domestiob   iu- 
stnii-tLiri  diir'iiiiir^iri^,  •■',  jmvn  tywa  ncua 
'  ID     ^trti-ijiirrulo    ijii'-iiiiiiiji,    ft    admi- 
I  raiulM'  \rri<-iiii-{i.;j^   iu-l-h-iii    luudat)  et 
pubf^f'TitiM     [►ri]itUi:<-      lulnvrt'     atque 
(Uiiortf  studendi  imbiit/u!  refert/'  Ac. 
I      t^peusippud  lifld  Domposed  a  fna^rnl 
I  Dbooitrse  or  Encoodoni  on  Platij  i;J>L> 
gen,  iii.  1,2:  iv.  1-H).    Unfortunfltijly 
Dtc^eue^  refers  to  it  only  onee  in  refer- 
ence tc  Plato,     W^  can"  hardly  mukii 
I  ont  whether  any  of  the  authors^  whom  he 
I  cites,  had  made  the  life  of  PJato  a  j^^ubkct 
of  attoiitive  «txidy.    Hertnodorua  ia  eiled 
by  Simplikiti^  as  Imviag  written  a  trea- 
tise wtpl  UKdTii^¥oi.     Ajnbloxeoua,  Di- 
kiearcbus,  and   TheopomptUH— pcrhapa 
I  akn  Mennippiu  and   Klearchtu — had 
good  means  of  infommtion. 
'      See  K*  F.  Hermann,  Gearbiclite  nnd 
System  der  Pkbomdohen  PhilooophieT 
p,  97.  nr>t.  45. 
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Plato  was  bom  at  ^ginA  (in  whicb  island  his  ftitber  en- 
joyed an  eatate  as  klerucb  or  out-settled  citizen)  in  the  montli 
HJiMrtta^pi.  Thargelion  (May)  of  the  year  b,c.  427,'^  His  family,  J 
S^*Sd»»  belonging  to  the  D^me  KoUytus,  was  both  ancient  I 
"■^  and  noble,  in  the  sense  attached  to  that  word  at    * 

Athens,  He  was  son  of  Ariston  (or,  according  to  some 
admire  ra,  of  the  God  ApoUo)  and  Periktione :  li^  iMtemftl 
anceators  bad  been  intimate  friends  or  relatives  of  the  law^ 
giver  Solon,  while  his  father  belonged  to  a  Gens  tracing  its 
descent  from  Kck^us,  and  even  from  the  God  Poseidon.  He 
was  also  nearly  rehited  to  Charmides  and  to  Kritias — tins  last 
the  well-known  and  violent  leader  among  the  oligarchy  calJed 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.*'     Plato  was  first  called  Aristokles,  after 


'  It  wa«  affirmed  dmtiDctlj  bj  Hof- 
nujddiiiB  (acooitling  bo  the  stAteEuetii  q£ 
Diogenefl  Lnj^rtiua,  iil^  G)  tliAt  Plato  wm 
twenty-eight  jmis  uld  at  the  titao  Cif 
tlK":  dcOrth  of  ^ik-Tixt^M :  ihut  is,  in  May, 
Syu  B.C.  (Zellef,  Pliilne,  der  Griechen, 
▼oU  ii,  p.  39|  ed.  2iid.)  This  woald 
plaee  tlie  birth  of  PI»Le>  in  427  n,c. 
Other  critics  ref*?r  hia  Uirth  to  i'lS  or 
429 :  but  I  agTe>6  with  Zeltor  in  think* 
tug  tl»t  the  de[io«itioii  of  Hcnnodi'im^ 
is  nMira  ttiutwarthy  Ui&ti  a^y  other 
oiidefiee  befare  ns. 

Hanuoduros  wa3  a  frit>nd  and  dis* 
ciple  of  Plato,  and  Ih  wti  Bflid  to  have 
madie  mou^  hy  puhli^hing  Plato's 
dialogneg  without  iTc-nniHaioii  (Cicero, 
Epirt.  ad  Attic,  siil.  li).  Suidaa, 
'£pM^A«upQT'  Ho  ^'a^  fil^  nn  author: 
he  jiubli^hLHl  vk  truatifC!  Tlfpi  M^^Tifidtmv 
{Dusg,  L.  Pnxit?m.  2). 

See  the  mnre  recent  DifiseHaUoci  of 
Zi^ner,  De  iiennodom  Ephmo  ct  Het^ 
mcxlom  Platouitw,  ftlarpurg,  IB^%  p» 
19  ieq.  Ho  cit*?i  two  important  pas- 
li^  i^mt  of  the  «x)rani™tary  f>f  Siui- 
piiMQa  oil  Amtot  Phy^^io  n;feiTing 
to  the  work  of  IIi?J7uocl<'jrua  A  UhdTm¥Oj 
ifTOjpot— 0  work  Ilfpi  UKdrtavoT,  on 
Phto. 

^  Tlie  Btatements  reapoi^titig  Plato's 
rektives  afe  objure  and  perplexing  r 
UnfoiitJuiitely  tiie  rfomw»irV?a  documeritu^ 
which  were  witliiu  the  knowledge  of 
hi^  nenhew  Speuaippua,  are  no  buffer 
acct^i^iblG  to  xis.  It  id  dirtain  that  uc 
liiid  two  brrpthcTSj  Glamkon  and  Adei- 
n^iLiitus :  bpftidi't^  which*  it  would  ap- 
pear from  die  Pai-menidee  (126  B)  that 


he  had  a  yftnngea'  half-btotlie*  by  Lii.; 
mother'^  gide>  uami^  Antiphaii,'  utd 
eon  of  Fyrilanip^:^  (oompare  ChanaMiii 
p.  158  A,  and  Plntareh,  De  Fativ»» 
Amore,  12,  p.  4M  E),  But  the  igc^ 
which  this  would  aficdgu  to  Antipliaa. 
doei  not  hfiimoniae  well  with  Uia  dn^ 
nologjcal  poetulates  liAsuined  bk  like 
exordium  of  the  Parmenides.  Ac«iid- 
inglr,  K,  F.  Hermium  and  StaLlbaoiD 
art'  led  to  lieUevOt  that  bcKklei  the 
brotlier^  of  Plato  immed  QIkuIeoq  ai^ 
Adf^himutiuSj  tliero  mu»t  aJ«D  hate  faeoi 
two  ttuclej  of  Plato  bcorLD^  thieae  nine 
name^f  and  luiTing  Ajitiphon  for  Hieif 
younger  brother*  (Sot?  Stallbaum'i 
Pmlijgojnena  ad  Chamiidt?m,  pp.  S4,  a% 
and  Prolog,  ad  Piimienidjem,  Put  ui. 
pp.  304-307.)  Tliia  b  not  unlikfiJy: 
Ijrjt  we  cannot  o^tainly  detecmioe  toe 
poiut^ — more  especially  ««  we  do  mi 
know  wlmt  amount  of  ehronokgiBl 
inaccura^-y  Plato  might  Im&d  to  bt 
adniisiabler  in  the  ptrmrmd  of  fail 
dialoprtiGai. 

It  IB  worth  mentioningt  thai  in  tlit 
diacouTDe  of  Amlokidea  do  M|«tnnb 
persona  named  Plato,  Charm  id^  i^di' 
phon,  are  named  amon|2^  t^oA?  tve^me^ 
of  coneern  in  the  flacrileges  of  415  bx, 
— ^tho  mutilation  of  the  Hertun  aad 
the  mock  relebiation  of  ike  rayatmL 
Speusippqa  lii  ilIso  unmad  a*  nuxg 
the  Seoator^  of  the  yt'ar  (Andislcido 
Mye.  9.  15-18^5),  Whetitcr  theaft  |»e^ 
mnB  belonged  to  the  sanie  ikmily  m 
tJie  phJlosopbef  Ptato^  we  euituyl  mp 
He  himself  was  thoi  ObW  twelfe  fCit* 
Did. 
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bis  grandfather ;  but  received  when  be  grew  ap  the  name  of 
Plato — on  account  of  the  breadth  (we  are  told)  either  of  his 
forehead  or  of  his  shotildei^.    Endowed  ynth  a  robust  physieal 
fiameir  and  exercised  in  g}^mnastit?Sj  not  merely  in  one  of  the 
paJ^Bstne  of  Athens  (which  he  de^ribes  graphically  in  the 
Channides)  but  also  under  an  Argeian  trainer,  he  attained 
such  force  aad  skiU  as  to  contend  (if  we  may  credit  Dikse- 
archus)  for  the  prize  of  wrestling  among  boys  at  the  Istlimiati 
festiTal.*    His    literary  training  was    commenced    under  a 
school  master  named  Dionysius,  and  pursued  under  DrakoHj 
m  celebrated  teacher  of  music  in  the  large  sense  then  attached 
to  that  word*    He  is  said  to  have  displayed  both  diligence 
and   remarkiible   quickness  of  apprehension^   combined   too 
with  the  utmost  gravity  and  modesty/   He  not  only  acquired 
great  lamiliarity  with  the  poets,  but  composed  poetry  of  his 
own — dithymmbic,  lyric,  and  tragic :  and  he  is  even  reported 
to  have  prepared  a  tragic  tetralogy,  with  the  view  of  com- 
peting for  victory  at  the  Dionysian  festival.     We  are  told 
that  he  burned  these  poems,  when  he  attached  himself  to  the 
Bociety  of  Sokrates,    Ko  compositions  in  verse  remain  under 
his  name^  except  a  few  epigrams — ^amatory,  affectionate,  and 
of  great  poetical  beauty.     But  there  is  ample  proof  in  his 
diakigmes  that  the  ca^  of  his  mind  was  essentially  poetical. 
Ha&y  of  his  pliilosophical  speculations  are  nearly  allied  to 
poelZ3f»  and  acquire  their  hold  upon  the  mind  rather  through 
imagination  and  sentiraent  than  through  reason  or  evidence- 
According  to  Diogenes^  (who  on  this  point  does  not  cite 
his  authority),  it  was  about  the  twentieth  year  of  EftrirTei*- 
Plato's  age  (407  BX,)  that  his  acquaintance  with  ili^sl'^*^ 
Sokratee  began.  It  may  possibly  have  begun  earUer,     *^ 
but  certainly  not  later^^since  at  the  time  of  the  conversation 
(related  by  Xenophon)  between  Sokrates  and  Plato's  younger 
Iiiother  Glaukon,  there  was  already  a  friendship  estabhshed 

•  t>k)g.  L.  iii.  i ;  Epiktetim,  i.  8-13, 

The  at&k^mc'jfit  of  Seitiia  Enipuierca 
— tfaftt  Plato  la  hm  boyhood  had  liii 
QU9  hcmtd  iMid  wore  ear-iings — indi- 
t^Mm  the  Qpolaot  family  to  which  be 
ielonged.     [§,  E,  fldv.  Cmmmaticoff, 


B,  258.)  Protwhly  some  of  the  old 
luibitB  of  the  gn^t  Atbeuuiii  f&milifia, 
&«  to  omaiuents  w&tu  ou  the  heind  or 
ludTt  were  preoeived  with  the  chililren 
aft(?r  thfy  had  been  dkcoutiautd  with 
adiilta.    See  Thacydid.  i,  0* 

'  0k)g.  L.  ui.  26.  '  lUd.  e. 
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between  Bokraies  and  Plato :  and  that  time  can  hardly  ha 
later  than  406  B.C.,  or  the  beginiiing  of  405  bx,^  Tmm 
406  H,c.  down  to  399  rc^  when  Sokrates  was  tried  and 
condemnerl,  Plato  seems  to  have  remtuned  in  friendly  re- 
lation and  society  with  Win :  a  relation  j.ierhaps  intorrapteil 
during  the  severe  political  struggles  K^tween  405  b.c.  and 
403  B.Cj  but  revived  and  Btrengtliened  after  the  restoratioQ 
of  the  democracy  in  the  last-mentioned  year. 

But  though  Plato  may  have  commenced  at  the  nge  of 
twenty  bis  acquaintance  witli  Sokrates,  he  cannot  have  been 
exclusively  occupied  in  philosophical  pursuits  between  the 
nineteenth  and  the  twenty-fifth  ye^r  of  his  age^that  is^ 
between  409-403  b.c.  He  was  carried,  partly  by  his  owu 
dispositions,  to  other  matte i^  besides'  philosophy  t  and  eveu  if 
such  dispositions  bad  not  existed,  the  exigencies  of  tlie  time 
pressed  upon  him  imperatively  as  on  Athenian  citizen.  Even 
under  ordinary  circumstanceSj  a  young  Athenian  of  eighteeu 
years  of  age,  as  soon  as  he  was  enrolled  on  the  public  regi^ei 
of  citizens,  was  required  tu  take  the  memorable  military  oatlt 
in  the  chapel  of  Aglaurus,  and  to  serve  on  active  duty,  con- 
stant or  nearly  constant,  for  two  years,  in  various  jiost^ 
throughout  Attica,  for  the  defence  of  the  country,^  But  tlie 
sis  years  from  409-403  h.o*  were  yoai~s  of  an  extraordinary 
character.  They  included  the  most  strenuous  public  efforta, 
the  severest  suffering,  and  the  gravest  political  revolutioD, 


^  XeDophon,  M^jmorab.  iii.  6,  1, 
Sokmtei)  WBi*  inductMl  W  kie  friend* 
iJiip  for  Plftto  and  for  CuArtiiiclee»  tlip 
cousin  of  PlatOj  to  ftdmoniali  Uie  for- 
ward youOi  Glrtukon  (Plflt^'a  jrounger 
br«*tln  r  ,  wlio  thmjit  himself  fomnrd 
obtrusively  to  spetik  in  tbe  public 
flBBEmbly  Isefore  he  wnw  twenty  ypnra 
C^agie.  Tbe  two  (lij*c<iiirttt'ti  of  Solon  tes 
—one  with  tlie  prciSTimptnousi  Gkukonj 
tho  otlier  with  tlic  diflitb-nt  Chamiides 
)  botli  reportx^i  by  Xenoplion. 

These  discoimw^s  muM  have  taken 
plfloe  before  the  bii^ttle  of  7>]^<iEi]:ioUmii ; 
ftir  0]iAnmd4>a  waa  idllt?d  daring  the 
Anaxchy^  and  Glauknu  ot.rtaio]y  would 
never  have  e^ttenipied  siK'ii  uctd  of  pn^ 
Rumptioii  nfler  tue  restoration  of  tbe 
democrery^  bI  a  time  when  the  tido  of 


public?  feeling:  had  be^^0Tnc  v^c'inetillj 
hostile  to  KrilioH,  Channid^iH,  and  all 
the  nBEoe©  and  families  oonnotrtod  wilh 
the  oligaix^hical  rule  ju«t  ovi-rtJituwn. 

I  pTesrmne  the  coDTetsattoii  of  So- 
kmtea  with  Glaukon  t4^  bnve  Ukistx 
place  in  406  B.C.  or  4U5  b^o,  :  it  wat  va 
4C»5  D.C.  thftt  the  ^ffiatrc^aa  faattte  of 

^  Ht^  the  oath  Kwmn  bj  tlie  ^ib^ 

tlmt  he  «t'Tved  bis  two  epliebie  yean 

was  no  remfLrkabtn  danger  m 
preBsrore.    Bee  Ms(^  De  FaU  1 

B,  178.    Sefi  iha  fat'ts  about  the  ,      

iilan  EphSbi  brought  ttjgether  in  ft 
iHasertation  bv  W.  Ditteubcrgcr.  p. 
9-12. 
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hat  liad  ever  occurred  at  Athena  Every  Athenian  citizen  was 
if  necessity  put  upon  constant  (almost  daily)  mill-  wiMtg/tjmih 
aiy  service ;  either  abroad,  or  in  Attica  against  tlie  SIST^* 
tjaceda^iBonian  garrison  established  in  the  pernia*  "^^'^'^^^ 
lent  fortified  post  of  Dekeleia,  within  sight  of  the  Athenian 
Inropolis.  fk)  habitually  were  the  citizens  obliged  to  be  on 
»uard,  that  Athene,  according  to  Thucjdides,^  became  a  tnili- 
'  po@t  rather  than  a  city*  It  h  proWble  that  Plato  by  his 
ily  and  its  place  on  the  census,  belonged  to  the  Athenian 
is  or  Horsemen,  who  were  in  constant  employment  for 
defence  of  the  territory.  But  at  any  rate,  either  on 
iback,  or  on  foot,  or  on  shipboard,  a  robust  young  citizen 
e  Plato,  whose  military  age  commenced  in  40[>,  mu^^t  have 
borne  his  fair  shure  in  this  hard  but  indispensable  duty.  In 
the  desperate  emergency,  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Argi- 
nmsBB  (406  B.c.)f  the  Athenians  put  to  sea  in  thirty  days  a 
fleet  of  110  triremes  for  the  relief  of  Mitylene ;  all  the  men 
of  military  age^  freemen,  and  slaves,  embarking,^     We  can 


^M  *  Thocy tl.  Tii  27»  viii.  C9.  iff^fitpat 

lihofv  who  IB  deserflxd  m  the  bcgin- 
mus  ^  ^^  pMmieiiideBt  aa  detoted  to 
i]rT£#4if  mtiMt  LaTc  he&a.  either  bfothcr 

^k  *  Xen^-pbon.  HtrHpn.  T.  6.  24.    Ol 

^tfmifi  S^-r^pmy  tlsiBn^s^  ^h  ttd:  r^v 
IvWvr  vekkoL  In  out^  of  tlie  r^ncc- 
^otes  gjvpn  W  DiogQDefl  ^lii.  24  :i  Plato 
^|iBilf*  to  bis  ovm  military  serrii^o. 
Bennii  TDiog^  L.  iii.  8)  Kud  tLut 
lud  been  engaged  tbric^  in 
Wf  cxptditaonfi  out  of  Attica : 
'^ta  TtatiiiicTft,  a  eecond  time  to 
ifli.  n  third  time  td  Dt^ium,  wliere 
^  divtiii^iialioii  bimeelt  AjiatnxennB 
\  have  bail  Mr  meftoa  of  jnlbrtna* 
;  I  do  not  know  what  tn  mnke 
iMnt.  All  the  ilirct?  j^bit^ieti 
I  af«  notcnionji  for  beittlrs  fl:mglit 
ll^iifl ;   neiterthelcjHB  ehrnnologj' 

fortdds   the    ^nppoBition    that 

^atri'cuuld  Late  been  present  eithet 


iit  £h«  battle  of  Tonagrn  or  atl^  haitk 
of  Delinm.  At  tlie  battle  of  Dtslium 
Sokrates  was  present,  anci  is  «iid  to 
Imte  distlngiusLied  himself ;  b^ce 
there  is  gn>u«d  for  suflpectmg  Bomo 
cnnt^djnn  jbctw^^FQ  his  name  and  that 
of  Plato.  It  ia  bowerer  ponible  that 
tJic^re  loay  hate  been,  dttring  tbo 
iut<*rvftl  between  410-405  ac»»  partial 
iiiTasinns  of  the  frontior*  of  Btioiia  by 
Ath(^nian  detnehioenta  :  both  Tanam 
and  I>r>lin]fii  were  on  the  BcEotmn 
fnmtitT.  The  great  battle  of  Corinth 
look  place  in  304  &.a  Plato  left 
Athens  immediately  aftur  tJie  dt^ith 
of  Sokrates  m  390'  n.o.  and  vimted 
eeyeial  forcicri  coim tries  during  the 
ye*tre  immediately  ffsUowing*  but  be 
ifuiy  have  Ijeen  at  Atbt^B  in  3!.*4  B.C., 
and  may  have  aerred  in  tlie  A  then  tan 
force  at  Corinth.  See  1H>.  Clinton, 
Fasi  Hell,  ad  ann,  305  nja.  I  do  not 
see  how  Plato  oouM  bare  been  en- 
ipigied  in  any  battle  of  Delftim  ajUit 
tlie  battle  of  Cririnth^  for  Atbpnji  was 
not  then  at  war  with  tb**  BujutiimB, 

At  the  same  time  I  oonfisH  that  the 
aceoimt  giyen  by  or  fk-iril.t  h\  Ari- 
fitoxenns  appenm  torn*'  \"  Lnw  bt-en 
founded  on  little  poMtive  infonuAtion, 
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hardly  imagine  that  at  gucb  a  season  Flato  oan  haTe  wished 
to  decline  service :  even  if  he  had  wished  it^  the  Strategi 
would  not  have  permitted  liim*  Assuming  that  he  remiunfd 
at  home,  the  garrison-dutj  at  Athens  must  have  been  doubled 
on  account  of  the  namber  of  departures.  After  the  crudiitig 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  ^Egogpotamlj  came  the  terrible 
apprehension  at  Athens,  then  the  long  blockade  and  famine 
of  the  city  (wherein  many  died  of  hunger) ;  next  the  tyranny 
of  the  Thirty,  who  among  their  other  oppressions  made  wit 
upon  all  free  gpeech,  and  silenced  even  the  voice  of  Sokratss: 
then  the  gallant  combat  of  Thrasybulus  followed  by  the  mter- 
vention  of  the  Lacedtemonians^ontingendes  full  of  uncer- 
tainty and  terror,  but  ending  in  the  restoration  of  the  demo- 
cracy. After  such  restoration,  there  followed  all  the  anxieties 
perils  of  reaction,  new  enactments  and  provisions,  required 
for  the  revived  democracy,  daring  the  four  years  between  the 
expulsion  of  the  Thirty  and  the  death  of  Sokrates. 

From  the  dangers,  fatigues,  and  sufferings  of  such  an  his- 
torical decadj  no  Athenian  citizen  conhi  escape, 
poimo]  Am-  whatever  might  be  his  feeling  towards  the  existing 
democracyj  or  however  averse  be  might  be  to  public 
employment  by  natural  temper.  But  Plato  was  not  thus 
averse,  during  tlie  earlier  years  of  his  adiUt  life.  We  know, 
from  his  own  letters,  that  he  then  felt  strongly  the  impulse 
of  political  ambition  usual  with  young  Athenians  of  pcod 
family ;  ^  though  probably  not  with  any  such  premature 
vehemence  as  his  younger  brother  Glaukon,  wliose  impati- 
ence Sokrates  ia  reported  to  have  so  judiciously  moderated,* 
Whether  Plato  ever  spoke  with  success  in  the  public  a^ 
semblyj  we  do  not  know :  he  is  said  to  have  been  shy  by 
nature,  and  bis  voice  was  thin  aud  feeble,  ill  adapted  for  the 
Pnyx."    However,  when  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty  was  esta- 


when  wc  compare  it  willi  tlie  military  ,  cable  to  him  as  Im-re  jnal  been  ; 
duty   which   rUiio    mu^it    have  done  '  upon  Pbto. 

between  410-405  B.fT.  «  Plato,  Epbtol  viL  p,  324-325, 

It  IE  c3urioua  that  AntisUienea  also  is  |      »  Xeiioplion,  MemoT.  ill  G, 

.  ,        ,  iii^  7-2i.    luV^^r  ttoi  t^ 
Ti*  J>    The  eame  rciBDjks  arc  appli-    (f/uiej. 


mentioned    as    h&VLDg;    di^jtiaguiahed  >       **  Diogen^ 
himaelf  nt  Ehebattlaof  TaiiagmfDiog,    II  ^r,  &c.. 
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after  the  capture  and  Bubjugation  of  AUieDe,  Plato 
mot  only  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  addressing  the 
ibled  people,  but  also  obtaiQed  additional  facilities  for 
wimng  into  political  influence,  through  Kritias  (liis  near  rela- 
re)  and  Cliannides,  leading  men  among  the  new  oligarchy- 
Plato  affirms  that  he  had  always  disapproved  the  antecedent 
^mocracy,  and  that  he  entered  on  the  new  Bcheme  of 
remment  with  full  hope  of  seeing  justice  and  wisdom 
'predominant.  He  waa  boou  undeceivedp  The  government 
the  Thirty  proved  a  sanguinary  and  rapacious  tyranny,^ 
lUng  him  with  disappointment  and  disgust.  He  was  eape- 
If  levolted  by  their  treatment  of  Sokrates,  whom  they  not 
interdicted  from  continuing  his  habitual  colloquy  with 
meus''  but  even  tried  to  implicate  in  nefarious  murders, 
ordering  him  along  with  others  to  arrest  Leon  the  Sala- 
'toinian,  one  of  their  intended  victims :  an  order  which 
Sokrates,  at  the  peril  of  his  life?  disobeyed* 
k  Thus  mortified  and  dimi)pointedj  Plato  withdrew  from 
Wblic  functions.  What  part  he  took  in  the  struggle 
between  the  oliimrchv  and  its  democrat ical  assail-  diagmned 
iits  under  Tlirasybulus,  we  are  not  mfoimed*  But 
hen  the  democracy  was  re-established,  his  political  ambition 
iBTiTedf  and  be  again  sought  to  acquire  some  active  influence 
BD  public  affairs.  Now  however  the  circumstances  had  be- 
come highly  unfavourable  to  him.  The  name  of  his  deceased 
j^elative  Kritias  was  generally  abhorred^  and  he  had  no 
■owBrful  partisans  among  the  popular  leaders.  With  such 
disadvantages,  ^vith  anti-democratical  sentiments,  and  with  a 
thin  voice,  we  cannot  w^onder  that  Plato  soon  found  public 
life  repulsive  f  though  he  adniits  the  remarkable  moderation 


»  BirioiT  of  Greece 


r  Greece,  vol.  Tiil.  cli.  65. 

oL  Bokrat,  c  W,  P^  32. 
>  .Mmn  (V.  H.  iiL  27)  Kewl  reo*!  a 
'  to  the  efifec't,  tbat  PlatOt  m  con- 
*  td  ^ferty r  wa&  about  to  eet-k 
'  vrrtce  abroad,  and  waa  buj- 
bm  mwam  Bar  tlxe  purpose^  when  be  wua 
iMtioed  to  jftuy  by  the  i^rliortfitiuEi  of 
8ok»t«t^  who  prfivailod  upon  him  to 
~  vote  himself  to  philo^pliy  at  botne. 


If  there  be  any  truth  in  tbSa  rtory,  it 
niu^  refei  to  some  timo  m  the  intcrral 
between  the  i^atoratiun  of  the  demo- 
cracy (40:^  B.a)  and  th?'  tlevith  of  So- 
kmtaa  (,S9y  B.C.)*  Tb  -  rnilitLiry  scr- 
Yice  of  PJjito,  prior  tu  tlu;  Ltith'  of 
,J%gospf>taiiii  f4(J5fi.cOiniuJ§t  hovi  ])<en 
obligatory,  in  de fence  of  his  etiuntiy, 
not  depeoding  on  hia  owt)  free  cboice* 
It  is  possible  also  that  PJnto  may  huve 
been  for  the  time  impo?erifthed»  like 
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displayed  by  the  restored  Demos*  His  repugnance  was 
aggravated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  grief  and  iodigiifition 
by  the  trial  and  coodeoination  of  Sokrates  (399  bx*)*  foxst 
years  after  the  renewal  of  tlie  democracy.  At  that  moment 
doubtless  the  Sokratic  men  or  companions  were  unpopular 
in  a  body,  PlatOj  after  having  yielded  liis  best  sympathy 
and  aid  at  the  trial  of  SokrateSi  retired  along  with  seTeral 
others  of  them  to  Megam.  He  made  up  Im  miud  that  for 
a  man  of  his  views  and  opinions^  it  was  not  only  unprofiUble. 
but  also  unsafe,  to  embark  in  active  public  life,  either  at 
Athens  or  in  any  other  Grecian  city.  He  resolved  to  derote 
himself  to  philosopliical  speculation^  and  to  abstain  trcmi 
practical  politics ;  unless  fortune  should  present  to  him  some 
esct?ptional  case,  of  a  city  preijared  to  welcome  and  obey  a 
renovator  upon  exalted  principles/ 

At  Megara  Plato  passed  some  time  with  the  Megviau 
Ht  num  Eukleides,  liis  fellow-diseiple  in  the  society  of  So* 
i^tti*™  krates,  and  the  founder  of  what  is  termed  the 
Megaric  school  of  philosophers,  lie  next  viaited 
Kyr£u6,  where  he  is  said  to  liave  become  acqnaiated 
with  the  geometrician  Theodonis,  and  to  have  studied  geo- 
metry under  him.  From  KjT^ne  he  proceeded  to  Egypt, 
interesting  himself  much  in  the  antiquities  of  the  country  as 
well  as  in  the  conversation  of  the  prieste.  In  or  about 
394  B,c,— if  wo  may  trust  the  statement  of  Aristoxenus  about 
the  railitiiry  service  of  Plato  at  Corinth,  he  was  again  at 
Athens*  He  afterwards  went  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  eeetong 
the  society  of  the  Pythagorertn  pliili^sr>pliii^,  Arehytaa, 
Eehekrates^  TimEeus,  &c.  at  Tarentum  aihl  Lv'kri*  and  vi^jithig 
'the  volcanic  manifestations  of  ^tna.  It  appears  that  his 
first  vi-sit  to  Sicily  was  made  when  he  was  about  forty  yeaiB  of 
age*  which  would  be  387  B,C.  Hero  he  made  aequaintaDce 
with  the  youthful  Dion,  over  whom  he  acquired  great  intel- 


luftiw  t>tlicr  eilizenFi,  l>y  the  intesMiiQ 
troublus  in  Atlica,  and  oiay  lifl?e  ood- 
tempi  a  W  militiiry  £«,>nricu  ubrcwd,  like 
Xenophou. 


&oin  some  coniiijiion  betwe^ii  Plato  tsd 
XeiKi]>hoiL 

■  Thi^  above  aeeouiii  af  Plato's  pv^ 
ceedingA.  perf^Uy  naturaX  and  mkrc^ 


But  I  am  incliTiecl  to  Uiink  that  the  ,  ingtbutunfortuD&telybdcCistoliefmTOd 
story  m  titifuuuded,  and  t.hiit  it  fulisiis    In  Iilb  seventh  Epistle^,  \k  325^20. 
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lecftn&l  ascendancy.  By  Dion  Plato  was  prevailed  upon  to 
|vlrit  the  elder  Dionysius  at  Syracuse:^  but  that  despot 
otTended  by  the  free  spirit  of  his  conversation  and  admo- 
mtions,  dismissed  him  with  dfepleasure,  and  even  caused 
him  to  be  sohl  into  davety  at  -^gina  in  his  voyage  home. 
Though  really  sold,  however,  Plato  was  speedily  ransomed 
by  friends.  After  farther  incurring  some  risk  of  his  life  as 
an  Athenian  eitizenj  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  feelings 
of  the  .^Ij^netans,  be  was  conveyed  away  safely  to  Athens, 
mboot  386  B.C.'* 

It  was  at  this  period,  about  386  B,c.|  that  the  continuous 
and  formal  public  teaching  of  Plato,  constituting  as 
it  does  so  great  an  epoch  in  philosophy,  commenced,  nent  «t*- 
But  I  see  no  ground  for  believing,  as  many  authors  AtiitM-»Htf 
aasuroe,  that  he  was  absent  from  Athens  during  the 
entire  interval  between  399-386  B.C.  I  regard  buch  long 
continued  absence  as  extremely  improbable.  Plato  had  not 
been  sentenced  to  banishment,  nor  was  he  under  any  com* 
pulsion  to  stay  away  from  his  native  city.  He  was  not  bom 
**  of  an  ouk-tree  or  a  rock  *'  (to  use  an  Homeric  phrase,  strik- 
ingly applied  by  Sokratcs  in  his  Apology  to  the  Dikasts  %  but 
of  a  noblo  family  at  Athens,  where  lie  had  brothers  and  other 
(Tonnections,  A  temporary  retirement,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Sokrates,  might  he  congenial  to  bis  feelings  and 
interesting  in  many  ways ;  but  an  absence  of  moderate  length 
would  anilice  fur  such  exigencies,  and  there  were  surely 
feasonable  motives  to  induce  him  to  revisit  his  friends  at 
home.  I  conceive  Plato  as  Iiaving  visited  Kyr6nS,  Egypt, 
and  Italy  during  these  tliirteen  years,  yet  as  having  also 
spent  part  of  this  long  time  at  Athens.     Had  he  been  con* 


^  injito^  Epistnl  dL  p.  324  A*  327  A, 
■  Pltitai^b,   DiuD,  c,  5;   Cumtliiifi 

Nrprw^    Dion*   JL  3 ;    DJog^rn.   Jjmri. 

iii  19-20 :   AriHtitkss,  Or*  xWi.     'TVjp 

Cioero   Be  Finlb.  v.  29  ;  Tuac.  Dkp. 

u  17  ♦ftiid  others,  liflil  con tracied  a  lofty 

of  Fittto'ti  Tmrey^  more  tbiio  tlio 

ity  seefos   to   w&rrant     Valerius 

Tiii  7,    3;   Plin.  Hiat.  Nftt, 


The  BophiBt  Hiinerius  repeata  tlio 
e&me  gonemi  statements  about  Flato'a 
i^vlj  education,  mul  extenmire  iabao- 
qiient  traveb,  but  without  M^mg  ftny 
new  partieularB  (Omt  xiv,  21-25}, 

If  we  mn  trust  a  puBsage  of  Txotim, 
cited  by  Mr.  Cliutou  (F.  H.  ad  b,c.  3G6) 
and  by  Webker,  Ttag.  Gr,  p.  1236, 
IKoiiyaiua  the  ekier  of  Syraeuse  had 
oompoMd  (atootig  his  Turioos  dianjaa) 
a  tragi  <SDimedj  d&ected  agHinst  Flftto. 
lato,  AjioL  Bo.  p.  34  D. 


to  die  Hero 
;fiiHp  tlia  £»ie  vt 

torods  the  DorA.  In  thk 
hj  tMBm,  and  i 
adjuning^  Flolo  dtbaf 
^  and  gmidm^liis 
Het^  mder  the  imiie  of  tBe 
the  eaifieal  of  those  schools  of  phSo- 
»fifay,  which  oonlxiitted  far  eentmi^  Ibfwmid  to  guide  and 
fltimulate  the  wfBmbHwB  adfidi  of  Greece  and  &smB. 

We  h«T«  acaree  aaj  partieiilan  reepeetii^  the  growth  of 
the  Aeademj  feom  this  time  to  the  death  f^  Flato^  m  347 
elC    We  cmlj  know  genemUy  that  bis  fame  aa  a  leetiirer 


Htt»Ded  Soknteft  in  Ihi!  ooraedf  of  the 
NoJbee  (423  a.o.^  the  AcRdao;  vm 
kwvim  ftnd  &niillar  &a  m  pJra  ir 
g]^nlla^f^  eitcrcbe;  and 

{Nnb^  t>l*5j  edugleA  it  oat  as  the 
seent^  of  at'tion  for  tht'  boiieat 
dil^r  youth,  who  d^^piaes  rh^buiic 
phOoflophT,  Amtoprniuea  diduolia* 
tkipnta,  that  wiLtiin  a  iliorl  tlM 
afler  the  repreaetitatkiii  oC  hli  iMl 
otwiodj,  Uie  m€«5t  illiigtiiotis  diig'fl^  tiC 
Bokimtes  would  stl^^  thaAcadawM 
the  spot  for  his  ivsiilcikce  fmd  polli^ 
sophicai  lectures,  and  would  edfifcr 
upon  the  niiu>e  a  p(.'niiimcut  iftti^* 
lec-tuiil  nK»jiin^,  os  d@%fl&1jug  tho 
earliest  and  luiist  meuonilile  »  te 
Helletiic  ^^hoola. 

In  StiB  B.C.,  yfhm  the  nhool  of  Fbt^ 
vrm  in  i'^^nce,  the  Atheiifui  hd|il]ieik 
marchlDg  to  aid  llm  LorodieiiiaQiiiiii 
in  PelopoiiDesus,  wen?  orOfixd  t>v  IvM- 
Itmtes  tf)  make  theli'  eveniiig^  mvm  in 
iliu  Actidi'inv  Xer>fi])h.  Ih^l  Ipix.  ¥i.  5^iU), 

1  V  !  pilsinn^,  un^  -iluivted  btlwtvu  the 
^-  it'  'I  .\(h'  u?  iviid  the  Acedomy:  *i 
that  a  petmm  pwned  by  it,  wh^  hi^ 
walked  Ibrth  from  Athena  in  the  Aca^ 
d^my  (Cieerft.  De  Fiiiib.  i,  1), 


Ibid  fi  indabtiDBi''  ll^  FlatD  was  ab- 
•mi  from  Athene  oonthnioutly,  wiihoat 
•V9  letardng  to  it,  for  the  thirleea 
jma  Imiiiediately  aotioecdmg  the  death 
of  Sdkntei,  But  I  see  no  ™d  eri- 
4mm  d  tb^  and  I  think  it  highly 
fmpidbMs.  See  etaUbaam,  Ftnl^g, 
ad  PkloD.  Folitictum  p.  38,  39.  The 
gtaivtiiant  (if  Btialx^  (i^ni.  ftCW),  tbat 
Plato  and  Kud/>xiia  poii^  thittoeti 
jf^ani  in  l%ypt,  b  oot  admMble, 

Uoberwcg  extunitits  and  critidiea 
fljn  Ntott^itinti  ahout  Plftto'w  tniS'el*, 
J[ii  irjii^jden  it  probable  tlmt  Fl&to 
paiifiifl  Jiriijtf  imrt  of  tboao  tliittecn  j*?ars 
mt  AtliiMin  ( 1  rUtf  dio  Apehtlii^jl  und 
gi«iir%M  ilvY  VUkUm.  tV'hrift.  p.  IW, 
Vll\.  Mr,  Kyiiiii  CjUtiUm  thinks  the 
»aiiiii,  K  IL  ih  tf,  yiii ;  Append,  c.  21, 
l\  HUH. 

Fllilh,  V.  I  i  Zmii|it,  IMMrdiii  IksLiinl 
lU'l   |i|il]iiM>|klHNlirtl  Hi'lMllrii  ^11  AElmt. 

II,  W   Ul*rlin,   inrXi      Vhv    Ai:i4Mlriiiy 

biH(ViV*H  ,  11  n*l»tHi*  ill  IvriMl  lUrn^  III  w  hoiri 

lai'iUli^^  xviiN  iitri^n^l,  m  iHir^junetiun  with 
AtK^ti/^.     Atliniiuuii,  %Ui  5(11  P. 
At    thr    limit    ^Uiu    AriatophftOM 
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I 


became  emineDt  and  widely  diffused :  that  among  hid  numer- 
ous pupils  were  included  Speusippusj  Xenokiates, 
Aristotle,  Demostbenea,  Hj^jerides,  Lykurgua,  &c.t  i^Acher— 
that  he  was  admired  and  considted  by  Perdikkas  in  ^^^^^f^^ 
Macedonia  and  UionysiuB  at  Syracuse ;  that  he  waa  f^*^  '^'^•^f- 
also  visited  by  ustenerB  and  pnpim  from  all  parts  of 
Greece-     Among  tliem  waa  Eudoxus  of  Knidus,  who  after- 
wards  became  illustrious  both  in  geometry  and  astronomy- 
At    the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  in    prwr    cireunistanceB, 
EudoEUfi  waa  tempted  by  the  reputation  of  the  Sokratic  men, 
and  enabled  by  the  aid  of  friends,  to  visit  Athens;  where, 
however^  he  was  eoldly  received  by  Plato*     Besides  preparing 
an  octennial  period  or  octaeterisj  and  a  descriptive  map  of 
the  Havens,  Eudoms  also  devised  the  astronomical  h]rpo- 
tlie^  of  Concentric  Spheres— the  earliest  tbeory  propcjsed 
to  show  that  the  apparent  irregidarity  in  the  motion  of  the 
Sun  and  the  Planets  might  be  explained,  and  proved  to 
result  from  a  multiphcity  of  co-operating  spheres  or  agencies, 
each  in  itself  regidar.*    This  theory  of  Eudoxus  b  said  to 


*  For  ftn  account  of  Eudoxuii  liim- 
lelf,  of  bia  theory  of  coucentrk  Bj^berc^s^ 
sod  the  sabfleqaent  extcnsiouii  uf  it« 
mas  tli0  instmctiTC  volume  of  thu  Ifite 
IftnKciled  Sir  Geofge  ComowaU  Lewifi, 
-^Hliloricat  Smref  of  the  AnMi^t 
AstHHiomy^  ch.  iii.  sect.  Sl^  p.  146  a@q, 

)£.  tioeckh  also  (in  hia  mceut  piib- 
Ucattoiif  Ueber  die  vietjalirigen  Soa- 
neiilcm^  def  Alieit,  Tdr^ii^Lioh  den 
£ad03PAthen,  Bt^lm.  18!j3,.  haii  given 
ma  sfsecfont  of  the  lif«  and  curt.'^i'  of 
EudojniBT  not  with  r^fc^iisnce  to  kia 
thenry  of  concentric  sfihert^,  but  U}  M^ 
OJeridaj'  aud  Lniiiaolar  Cycle's  or 
^modm  qimrlneimial  and  ortt^nnial.  I 
tMBk  Bu«dkh  h  rij^bt  iii  plnciii^  tbt' 
vojvgie  of  EtulostiM  to  K^'pt  at  an 
earUer  period  fif  tbe  lifo  of  Eudoxus: 
thftt  U  tibout  378  u  ,C. ;  and  not  in  M2 
BjC,  whctre  it  iii  placed  by  Letrannc  end 
0t^tM,  Boeekb  ahDWH  that  the  letters 
of  lAoODUueodation  from  Agefdlaiu  to 
Jf^teaebge,  wbirb  Eodf>xiift  tonh  witL 
llim^  do  Qot  necessarily  cxHncJi^c  in  tinie 
vitii  ^19  mJiitary  expedition  of  Ageui* 
ham  io  E^pt,  but  were  more  probi^bly 
«#et^er  idkte.^Boeckh.  p.  140-148.) 

Etrdoxni  UTod  53  ymm  (406-333 


n.fr.f  aboat);  hting  bom  when  Plato 
was  21,  and  dying  when  Pkto  was  75, 
Ho  waa  one  of  the  inc»t  illustriouji  men 
of  tho  ago.  He  waa  bom  in  poor  dis 
cumataueea;  but  io  markod  was  bis 
early  piomisBt  that  anme  of  tlie  medical 
ichool  at  Knidna  assisted  Mm  to  pro- 
secute hifj  stndica — to  viait  Atbemi  and 
beor  tbe  Sophists^  Flato  among  tliem 
— to  vifiit  Egypt,  Tari^atum  (whert*  bo 
studied  geoniDtry  with  Archytaa),  and 
Sicily  f  wbenj  he  studied  rik  lavptxk  with 
rLiliiitinii)»  Tht«?  fuctA  depend  npou 
the  Tltvaitfs  of  Kallimacbu^p  which  are 
good  authority,     (Diog.  L.  viii.  Si).) 

After  tbu«  preparing  himj^ielf  by  tm- 
vcUing  aud  varied  atutly^  Eudoxtib  touk 
up  tbe  pnofeiffiiou  of  a  Sopliitst,  ut 
KyadkuB  aud  the  oeigbbourio^  citiea 
iu  the  Ptopontiflv  He  obtained  great 
Kflebrity^  and  a  large  number  of 
puptts.  M.  Boeckh  says,  "  Dort  It^bLe 
ej  uLa  B'^phist,  sagt  Sotion:  das  bei^st, 
er  lehite^  mid  bj>'It  Vortriige,  DuHaolbe 
bezeugt  Philojjtmtoa/' 

I  wish  to  call  particalar  atlentiou  lo 
the  way  iu  which  M.  Bocnkh  here 
describ^  a  Sophiet  of  the  foiu^h  wu- 
tory  BX,    Nothing  can  be  more  cor- 
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hare  originated  in  a  challenge  of  Plato,  who  propounded  to 
astronomers,  ia  his  oral  discourse,  the  problem  which  they 
ought  to  try  to  solTe.** 


reet  Every  man  who  taugM  atid  gave 
Icetan^  to  audjencea  more  or  Ic^  mi-^ 
meroos,  was,  tsn  called.  The  Platonic 
Giitici  altogether  darken  the  histoiy  of 
philoaopiiy,  by  udng  the  woid  Sojphid 
with  its  modam  aasodaticmA  [tuui  the 
umueftmng  dbstnct  8opki^c  which 
they  derive  Trom  ii\  to  represent  a 
nippoae^  arhool  of  i^iecuLitive  and 
de«crptive  carrnptors. 

JSudoxiiB^  having  bcf<*n  coldly  vb- 
ccivod  -when  young  and  put>r  by  r  lato^ 
hAd  »Ltii]faction  in  revhdtiiig  Athens 
at  thti  height  of  Yaa  reputation,  aixHmi- 
penicfd  by  nuniBroQa  piipilii--aj3id  in 
Hhowmg  htmvelf  agnm  to  Fl&to,  The 
two  then  became  (riendfi,  Mennch- 
muii  ittid  lielikoo,  geometrical  pupils 
of  £udaxuH»  rwct'ived  instruction  front 
Pl&to  &lflo;  and  Helikoo  accornpauied 
Plftto  on  hu)  third  voyago  to  Sictty 
(PJato,  Epiat,  liil  p,  SfJO  D;  Plutarch, 
Dinii^  c-  )9).  \Vbi'tht*r  Kudoxua  ac- 
companied him  there  also,  as  BocH^kh 
mpppBea,  \a  doubtful:  I  think  it  Im- 
probable. 

Eudoxns  ultiiontely  returned  to  his 
native  city  of  KniduiJ ,  where  he  was 
received  with  every  dotnotiaftration  of 
honour;  a  public  vf^to  of  cstooni  and  re- 
cognition  iK-inp  pai^sed  to  wt  koine  bini. 
He  Is  said  to  have  been  solicited  to  give 
laws  to  the  city*  and  to  have  actually 
done  flo:  how  far  tliia  mfij  lie  true,  we 
raumit  feny*  He  also  visited  the  netgh- 
l)oiiring  prince  Meiu&oMuij  of  Karia*  l>y 
whom  ho  VfRA  mud  I  hoiionri^d. 

We  know  frfim  Ari8t:*tiis  that  Eii- 
i\oXMfi  WQB  not  only  Llkiiitrioujj  n&  an 
n^tomomr^r  and  goometcT;,  bat  *  tlnit. 
ho  alito  proposed  u  theory  of  Ethics, 
^imiUr  in  its  gc^neral  formula  to  tlmt 
which  wfta  afk^rw».rdd  laid  down  by 
KjiJciimiH,  Ariiitotlc  dirtHiiita  frf>ra  the 
tlu'<>ry,  but  he  bcma  CiiprLBt*  ttMimouy, 
in  a  niaunor  \exy  imuiiual  with  Jxim,  to 
tho  diatinguUhtd  personal  merit  lUid 
virtue  of  Kudoxufl  lEtiiic.  Nikom*  tl. 
3,  p.  1172,  h.  16). 

"»  RLapecting  Eudoxua,  see  Djofi.  L^ 
vii(,  8<V01.  Aa  the  life  of  Eutloxu* 
prt^biihly  pxt^mded  from  about  40t*-v{^i3 
ij,c„  his  first  visit  to  Athens  would  be 
abtnit  383  li,r.,  i*niuo  three  yttfira  aflp;r 
l*lato  commenced   hid  «chooh    tftraho 


(xvU.  806  u  when  he  viMt^  Hdiopo^ 
in  £^]r|9ii  was  ^bown  by  the  guuki 
oertaui  oells  or  diombej^  whick  wov 
Bftid  to  hftve  bee^n  occupied  by  Pluto 
and  Eudoma*  and  woa  assuivd  th«l 
the  two  bftd  paaied  thirteen  yeui 
togtither  in  Egypt.  TfaU  account  dt- 
iteryc«  no  tatedit  F\&k>  ajid  Ea/^jxm 
viidttx)  £!gypt,  but  mat  tr^getber,  and 
neither  of  them  for  so  Ions  a«  tfairtcMn 
yeMn,  Eudoxu£  stayed  there  aixXtm 
montha  (Ding.  L .  yiiC  87  >,  8  tmplikhii^ 
8chol.  ad  Ari«tot.  De  Ooelo,  p,  487. 
4!)8,  ed.  Brandid,  4^8,  ^  45.  K«t 
wpmras  To/y  "EAA^vwr  Et^o^ot  A  KrtStttt 

*AtrrpQK»yin:7if  'itrroptajt  ^Tf^jjTj^rfitff 

AAjSbOv*    £(^<ur4ai    A^'^froi    ritv  T9t»¥- 

^ttff  iy4vi^St  rp6PKT}tJLa  tovt^  ««■% 
ffojufvotr  rati  irtpX  Tairra  4irvtiv9«x4*k 
— TtyofV  oxoTtStnTwy  ^fia\^y  kh]  rrray- 

The  Scholion  of  SimpUkiu*,  which  fel- 
lows at  great  longtb,  ia  exceedingly 
interesting  and  vnlunbU',  in  regioid  to 
tho  Rstrononiif^  thiviry  of  Eudcgnnt 
with  the  lurvljjiciitiniiii  LntrrHluced  uito 
it  by  KallippUi§^  Aristotle^  and  olh<3L 
All  the  fitmre  in  it  whicJi  U  ohoiaed 
fiT  Platn,  IB,  tlmt  ho  dearibed  in  clear 
language  tiio  prohlom  tn  he  «o1t^: 
and  even  ^ifja^  share  de]H?ndii  eimply 
upori  the  sUitt'Uiont  of  tlio  AleXAn- 
fMne  Sosigene»  ( cimtemporftry  of  Julioi 
C««ar;,  not  npcm  tlie  £i1alemcnt  o^ 
Eiid6mu&  At  leastf  the  l&nguage  d 
SimpHkius  aiSm^  tlmt  &mS^sam 
copiod  from  Eudemua  tlie  6u±,  thai 
Eudoxus  wa^  the  firat  Gret^k  wlio  pn> 
jxBied  a  s}*stematic  astionntnical  hyp^^- 
thesis  to  e:^plEiin  tho  njritioos  of  the 
j'kianetfr — (^roft'  EvB-ftj^ov  r  ov  t q  Aa3<^) 
not  the  circumatance,  that  Plato  pj»- 
pounded  tlie  pi^^hlem  afU!rwai>iB  mcti* 
tioned.  From  whom  dofi>gcnes  deriTeJ 
this  laat  inforniAtion,  is  not  iiidioaled. 
About  his  time,  various  fictions 
gained  credit  in  Egypt  rtsjjecting 
eonoectitm  of  Philo  with  Kudoxusi 
wo  may  ^ce  by  the  story  of  Btntbo  ahoi^ 
cited.  If  Ptato  impressed  upon  otiief* 
that  which  i&  here  ascribed  to  him,  bo 
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Though  Plato  demanded  no  money  as  fee  for  admission 
of  pupils,  yet  neither  did  he  ecruple  to  receive  presents 
from  rich  men  eneh  as  Dionysius,  Dion,  and  others.'  In 
the  jests  of  Eplilppus,  Antiphanes,  and  other  poets  of  the 
middle  comedy,  the  pupils  of  Plato  in  the  Academy  are 
described  as  finely  and  delicately  clad,  nice  in  their  persons 
eTeu  to  affectation,  with  elegant  caps  and  canes;  which  is 
the  more  to  he  noticed  because  the  preceding  comic  poets 
derided  Sokrates  and  his  companions  for  qualities  the  very 
opposite — a^  pmciing  beggars,  in  mean  attire  and  dirt."*  Such 
students  most  have  belonged  to  opulent  families;  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  they  requited  their  master  by  some 
Taluable  present j  though  no  fee  may  have  been  formally 
demanded  from  them.  Some  conditions  (though  we  do  not 
Imow  what)  were  doubtless  required  for  admission.  More* 
over  the  example  of  Eudoxus  shows  that  in  some  cases  even 
ardent  and  promijsing  pupils  were  practically  repelled.  At 
any  rate,  the  teacliiog  of  Plato  formed  a  marked  contrast 
witli  that  extreme  and  iudiscriminate  publicity  which  cha- 

«  Pkto,  F.pMah  xliL  p.  301,  S62. 
Wij  louii  fkiin  thk  ejiiijtlo  that  Plato 
rt-oeivcd  pecuniary  teuiittariees  not 
DKiTely  from  DioiiyHLim,  but  a\m  from 
othtor  Menda  (^AAi^v  iwtnrtSfitti/ — 361 
C);  tikat  he  employed  these  not  ocly 
for  chomgiea  and  other  ooetly  futictioDB 
of  hi  a  owii,  but  also  to  provide  dowry 
for  fanmb  rcktiviBef  aua  progenia  to 
Meudfi  [iiGn  A), 

**  8oG  Meiueke,  HiBtona  Criti^^a  Oo 
mioormn  Qrffioprmu,  p.  2S8,  28!;^ — taxd 
the  extmcta  tter©  given  from  Ephip- 
pus  and  AutipboJies— flpnd  Atlieiiicuni, 
11.  509,  %Xh  644.  About  the  pjverty 
and  dirt  which  -was  rc'ppt:iaehc?d  to 
Bokratca  and  hi  a  disciples,  ma  the 
fm^meat  of  Ameipfiias  in  Meineko^ 
ibid*  p.  203.  Mao  AriiitopbaiieSj  Aves, 
1555;  Kubet^  827  :  aad  the  Fmgm.  of 
Euixtlin    m    Mein^slcBr    p.  552 — Mio-w 

M^ineke  thinkg,  that  Arifftoph&nefl, 
iu  the  Kkkletaazuaee^  646,  and  in  tho 
Flatus,  313,  iatvadif  tfs  ridicule  Fhitt> 
under  thti  tumie  of  Aristylliu  :  Plafco^fl 
name  ba.viug  been  originally  Ariutr>kl4^. 
But  I  Bee  na  siiMcient  ground  for  thu 
opiukftL 


liAye  done  ta  ia  conr^&rsatmn  or 
0tal  ditamrse — for  there  m  ur^tblng  in 
Idii  wrttleo  diidogiiea  ta  that  Gtf«3Ct. 
MorecnrcT,  there  U  nnthi!ig  in  tliu  diji- 
hmaem  to  nmke  iss  siipiwMii  that  Plato 
a£iptiil  or  approved  the  theory  <if 
BDOcmiA.  When  Plato  speaks  of  aatro- 
ff  either  in  the  Etepiiblii^,  or  in 
,ar  in  Epinomia,  it  is  in  fi  ttjtally 
nt  spirit— not  niaiii felting  any 
to  aare  the  aulronnrnica]  p'hbuo- 
Bfitb  ArifiitiTtle  hiniaulf  f  Mcta- 
pliyiu  A.  p,  1073  Kj  and  Simplikiaa, 
it  clear  that  Aristntle  ivairnly 
and  culariged  tha  thfwry  of 
.  Tbsxfiphmss^^iMf  ftnot^^sor  of 
AiutoCle^  did  toe  fsame.  But  we  do 
udI  liear  tlwt  ^tbcr  8pemiippns  m 
XenokzBtea  (sueoesBor  of  Plat/>)  tonk 
any  tnleiefft  in  the  thi^nry,  Tlii^  m 
cne  Domarkable  paint  of  lUvi^rgenoe  h^ 
twe«zi  Plalo  and  tlie  Pbtrmucti  on  one 
Ad^— Aristotle  and  the  Aristotelians 
tm  tb^  Dih^ — And  Ennch  to  the  boDOUr 
«f  Ihe  latter:  for  the  theory  of  Eti- 
though  erroneonsi*  was  a  great 
tEiwardii  improved  wientifio  con- 
iontf  on  Mtrononiy,  and  a  great  pm* 
mnllTe  to  firHier  ofaeervation  of  astro- 
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racterised  the  conversation  of  Sokmtes,  who  passed  hk  days 
in  the  market-place  or  in  the  public  porticoes  or  pal«estm; 
while  Plato  both  dwelt  and  discoursed  in  a  quiet  residence 
and  garden  a  little  way  out  of  Athens,  The  title  of  Athene 
to  be  considered  the  tmining-city  of  Hellas  (as  Perikle^  hiui 
called  her  fifty  yeai's  before),  was  fully  gustained  by  tht 
Athenian  writers  and  teachers  between  390-347 ;  especially 
by  Plato  and  look  rates,  the  most  celebrated  and  latg^ely 
frequented.  So  many  foreign  pupils  came  to  Ifiokrates,  that 
he  affirms  most  of  his  pecuniary  gains  to  have  been  derived 
from  nou- Athenians.  Several  of  his  pupils  stayed  with  him 
three  or  four  years*  The  like  is  doubtless  true  about  the 
pupils  of  Pluto.* 

It  was  iu  the  year  367-306  that  Plat^  was  induced^  by  tli© 

earnest  entreaties  of  Dion,  to  go  from  Athens  ta 
toibiT  *  Syracuse,  on  a  visit  to  tlie  younger  Dionysiusj  who 
oprvtoi  Kt  had  just  become  despot,  succeeding  to  his  father  of 
%c,  s*4oti(i  the  same  name>  Dionvsius  IL*  tl^en  verr  Toung:, 
PMiiif— tuorU'  had  manife-sted  some    dispositions    towards  philo- 

Sophy,  and  prodigious  admiration  for  Plato :  who 
was  encouraged  by  Dion  to  hope  that  he  would  have  influence 
enough  to  bring  about  an  amendment  or  thorough  reform  of 
the  govemraent  at  Syracuse.  This  ill-starred  risit,  with  its 
momentous  sequeb  has  been  described  in  my  *  History  of 
Greece/  It  not  only  failed  completely,  but  made  matters 
worse  rather  than  better :  Dionysius  became  Tiolently 
alienated  from  Dion,  and  sent  him  into  e^ile.  Though 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  Plato's  recommendations,  he  neve^ 


«  Pcriklee  in  thc^  Fu&4?ral  Omtioti 
(Thucyd.  ii,  41)  caU»  Atlu  ris  r^s  *EA- 
kd^9i  waiBfvffiv  :   the  mme  culogium 

wonts,  by  ififikjiitc  *s  in  hia  I'antgyrical 
Omtion  [Or.  iv.  sect,  50,  p,  51)» 

Tha  dL^Ghiration  of  iBokmtes,  that 
tnost  of  Ills  money  wn^  iicqiiired  from 
£i>rt5ign  (non-AtUeuiftn)  papilf^  and  the 
inivTOi^iig  G&joI  Umi  many  of  them  not 
otilj  Afmym  wf  tk  him  thf^  or  ftmr  years 
but  were  oven  then  loth  to  deport,  wUl 
be  found  m  Otut  xv,  De  Pomiutetiona, 
8c*ct,  *ja475.  rintarch  (Vlt*  x,  Omt, 
flS8  E)  goea  80  &r  as  to  b«l j  that  Idq- 


kmte*  nevt^r  rt' quired  aaiy  pay  ftinu  »a 
Athenian  pupU^ 

Nenrty  ibn^e  eentnricB  afler  FlMvrf 
dtKH^nae,  Cicero  sent  Ms  son  Micont  to 
Atbetis,  where  the  oon  apent  ft  ena- 
ekk^mblf^  time,  froqiieiituig  tbe  kclnm 
of  tbo  Pm(4itetic  phikficipiieir  Smllp^ 
pirn.  Young  CicerOi  in  ma  Littiiiiiiln 
li5tter  uddreifiiCYl  to  l%o  (Ou9Sii3^  M^piA 
Fani.  %yL  23  »  dpa(!rLbc^B  in  aninuilai 
k*mis  l>oih  hi^  adminition  f*ft  the  pc^ 
son  and  abilities  oiid  bis  doU^bt  in  thf» 
phvtit&  aocitily,  of  Kmtippua.  SeViTrnl 
of  PhitoV  pupiJa  probably  felt  M I 
or  more  towimle  blm. 
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theless  liked  his  conversation,  treated  him  with  great  respect, 
detaiBed  him  for  some  time  at  Syracuse,  and  was  prevailed 
upon,  only  by  the  pbilosopliers  earnest  entreaties^  to  send 
liim  home.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  uncomfortable  experience 
Plato  was  induced,  after  a  certain  interval  ^  again  to  leave 
Atliens  and  pay  a  second  visit  to  UionysiuB,  mainly  in  hopes 
of  procuring  the  restoration  of  Dion.  In  this  hope  too  he 
was  disappointed,  and  was  glad  to  return,  after  a  longer  stay 
than  he  wished,  to  Atliens. 

It  was  in  359  B.a  that  Dion,  aided  by  friends  in  Pelo- 
paiuiesud,  and  encouraged  by  warm  sympathy  and  Expedition  or 
c!0-operation  from  many  of  Plato's  pupils  in  the  {ii?,nj^s-* 
Academy/  equipped  an  armament  against  Diony*  KSlJ'ii&d^SSi^ 
sins*  Notwithstanding  the  inadequacy  of  his  force  ^*****™y^' 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  himself  maj^ter  of  Syracuse, 
being  greatly  favom^ed  by  the  j>opular  discontent  of  the 
S)iracusanB  against  the  reigning  despot ;  but  he  did  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  people,  nor  did  be  either  aatisiy  their 
aspirations  towards  hberty,  or  realise  his  own  engagements. 
Ketainitig  in  his  hands  a  despotic  power,  similar  in  the  main 
to  that  of  Dionysius,  he  speedily  became  odious,  and  sqc«m!»,  mis- 
was  assassinated  by  the  treachery  of  Kallippus,  bis  ^^tbti  "'"^ 
companion  in  arms  as  well  as  fellow-pupil  of  the  ^''°' 
Platonic  Academy.  The  state  of  Syracuse,  torn  by  the  joint 
evils  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  and  partially  recovered  by 
Dionysius,  became  more  unhappy  than  even 

The  visits  of  Plato  to  Dionysius  were  much  censured,  and 
his  motives^  misrepresented  by  unfriendly  critics;  ijaiih  or 
and  these  reproaches  were  still  further  embittered  ^,'^t  ^^c 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22. 

•ocx^mpfttued  Fkto  to  Sicilj  ^Diog.  L. 
IT-  6>. 

To  ahow  tlie  vann  mier^t  taken » 
li€it  OTilj  bj  FliLto  tilniBelf  but  slm  hj 
the  Platoiue  pnpik  in  lh&  Academy  m 
the  ccmdu(?t  of  Dion  after  bo  hod  be- 
aotme  master  of  STrocDee,  Fltiluirh 
miDleB  both  from  tho  lelter  of  Plato  to 
fHon  (which  now  8taii(k  fourth  ouioti^ 
tiie  i^latois  Fkto&iciQ,  p.  320)  md 


also  from  a  lettei-  which  he  had  na4 
written  by  SpeuaippuB  to  Dioti;  in 
whicLi  SpeiiHippufl  exhorta  Dfoa  em- 
phatic^ly  to  ble^is  Sicily  with  good 
tawd  imd  go^&mmant,  "m  order  Otat  he 
may  gl(tri/y  tlte  Academy  " — -5ir»f  .  .  , 
c^ieAen  B^att  r^y  'Afroli^^iay  (Plutarchj 
De  Adulator,  et  Amic,  c.  2%  p,  70  A), 

f  Tlitmi£(tiiiB^  Oiat.  xxiii.  (SopliUt^B) 
p.  285  C  ;  Ariateidea,  Omt.  xlvi*  ('Tirip 
T«»'  Tfrrdfiwy]  p.  234-235;  Apukiua, 
De  Hiibjt  FhiloB.  Flaton.  p.  571. 
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by  the  entire  failure  of  his  hopes*  The  closing  years  of 
hiB  long  life  were  saddened  by  the  disastrous  turn  of  oTentB 
at  Syracuse,  ag^pravated  by  the  discreditable  abuse  of  power 
and  violent  death  of  his  intimate  friend  Dion,  whieh  brou^t 
dishonour  both  upon  himself  and  upon  the  Aeadeiny.  Nerer- 
thelesB  he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and  died  in  348-347 
B*a,  leaving  a  competent  property,  whieh  ho  bequeathed  by  a 
will  still  extant''  But  his  foundation,  the  Academy,  did 
not  die  with  him.  It  passed  to  his  nephew  Speusippus,  who 
euc<ieeded  him  as  teacher,  conductor  of  the  school,  or  Schol- 
arch ;  and  was  himself  succeeded  after  eight  years  by  Xeno- 
krates  of  ChalhCdou  :  while  another  pupil  of  the  Academj% 
Aristotle,  after  an  absence  of  some  years  fn^m  AtbenSt 
returned  thither  and  established  a  school  of  his  own  at  the 
Lykeum,  at  another  extremity  of  the  city* 
The  latter  half  of  Flato^s  life  in  his  native  city  must  have 

been  one  of  dignity  and  consideration,  though  not 
ptdio-An-    of  any   pontical   activity.      He    is    siiid    to  hava 

addi'essed  the  Dikastery  as  an  advocate  for  the 
accused  genera!  Chabrias :  and  we  are  told  that  he  disK'harged 
the  expensive  and  showy  functions  of  Chor^giis,  ^ith  funds 
supplied  by  Dion.'    Out  of  Athens  also  his  reputation  was 


^  Diogen.  Laert  iii.  2*4  L  Stsnfica 
(Epifll  58)  eays  tliat  VMo  ilied  on  the 
nmjiTersiiry  of  his  birihi  in  the  mouth 
TbnrgieUon. 

^  Plutiird^  AriBteides*  c,  1  j  Piogisii* 
l^ficrt.  uL  3-24 »  Dinfi«iixc58  says  that 
no  otliCT  Athctninti  i^SL-cpt  Plalo  dartrd 
to  tipeak  publiL'ly  in  dt'FL^nt^o  of  Cbn- 
briMiB ;  but  thia  can.  liftnlly  be  tM>rrect, 
stice  Arietotlo  mentions  nufitlifr  truirii- 
7ffpdf  iiamcxJ  Lykoleon  (Rheturic^  iji. 
10,  p.  HI  1,  b,  6).  We  nuiy  fiuily  pre- 
sume that  Uie  tnal  of  Cbabrins  alluded 
to  by  Arietotle  la  tliu  aani©  ae  tbat 
ftllndt^  to  by  Diogemw,  that  wJnch 
arosi^  out  of  the  wrongfal  occupatioo  of 
OrTtpua  by  the  Thebaus.  If  Plat/i  ap- 
peared at  the  trial,  I  doubt  whether  it 
could  have  ooonrred  in  300  dx.,  vm 
Clinton  snppoflefl  ■  Plali>  must  have 
b€!<?u  absent  during  that  year  in  Sicily. 

The  anecdote  given  by  DiiigtfnOB,  in 
Tflatiori  fo  Plato*s  appeamncu  at  this 
trial,  deserves   Dotic«.     KrobyluSt  one 


of  tho  aceufioix  said  to  him^  "  Are  fo« 
coiae  to  pluad  un  t>ebalf  of  anotli^T 
Are  not  yoo  awaits  that  th^  bemlotk  ^ 
Bo^Ltes  is  in  dtopQ  for  you  idao?" 
Plato  replied ;  *^  1  affronted  dan|;eii 
formerly,  whttu  I  went  on  tnalitarr  t%- 
peditiDD,  for  my  conn  try,  mid  1  am 
pnefpaneii  to  affront  them  now  in  dis- 
charge of  my  iiuty  to  ft  iiiend''  (iS. 
24). 

Tlda  anecdote  is  inatrucitive,  as  il 
exlabits  the  coufcinuance  of  thy  anti- 
philo^pliioa]  antipathit^s  at  AthcnB 
aiTiong  a  considerable  portion  of  llie 
citi^tiin^,  and  a»  it  goes  to  atfcesl  ^ 
military  eemce  rendered  pGHScaiallf  i 
Plato. 

Diogenea  'iii*  46)  givt^  a  lonjf  list  of 
lieai^ers:  aiid  AtheniEUa  (li.  506-509) 
enumerates  several  from  different  citle* 
in  Gpee<?e  :  EnpIjrR5U6  of  Oti'ua  <ta 
Enboaa),  wbo  acquired  thrtiu^^h  Platn'i 
recommendation  great  intiuimet*  with 
FerdilEkBa  king  of  Macedonia,  and  who 
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very  great.  When  he  went  to  the  Olympic  festival  of  b.c.  360, 
lie  was  an  objeet  of  conspicuous  attention  and  respect:  he 
was  Tiaited  by  hearers,  yonug  meu  of  rank  and  ambition^ 
&om  the  most  distant  Helleuic  cities ;  and  his  advice  was 
^Respectfully  invoked  both  by  Perdikkas  in  Macedonia  and  by 
WDionysios  11.  at  Syracuse-  During  his  last  visit  to  Syracuse, 
it  is  said  that  some  of  the  students  in  the  Academy,  among 
whom  Aristotle  is  mentioned,  became  dissatisfied  with  his 
absence,  and  tried  to  set  up  a  new  school ;  but  were  prevented 
by  Iphikrates  and  Chabria^,  the  powerful  friends  of  Plato  at 
Athens,  This  story  is  connected  with  alleged  ingratitnde  on 
the  part  of  Aristotle  towards  Plato,  and  with  alleged  re- 
pugnance on  the  part  of  Plato  towards  Aristotle,^  The  fact 
elf — that  during  Plato*8  absence  in  Sicily  his  students 
ought  to  provide  for  themselves  instniction  and  discussion 
&where — ^is  neither  surprising  nor  blameable.  And  as  to 
iristotle,  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  he  passed  for  an 
atimate  friend  and  disciple  of  Plato,  even  during  the  last  ten 
of  Plato's  life.  For  we  read  that  Aristotle,  following 
speculations  and  principles  of  teaching  of  his  own,  on  the 


b  mdd  to  tudve  excluded   hem   tfae  i 
mit^etf  of  tbftt  king  evety  ono  igtrnmut  i 
of  phikflophy  njirj  geometry  ;  Euagou  ' 
^  lAia|)9a]m2^  TlmsttB  of  £3riikiu, 
ChavDii  et  Peii^  ftU  of  wknn  tried, 
flttd  the  Uyel  with  nooee^  to  osorp 
in  their  reipective  dHea; 
of  QjpniB;    EanippTia  the 
feUow-leomer  with  Dion  in 
fttt  Academy,  afterw&rds  hiB  com(»aBioii 
in  Ui  expeditioD  to  Sicily,  nltlnrntGlj 
1ii«  BBtdeffer ;  Hertkleid^  and  P]rthon 
JS^im  in   Tbinoe,  Ghion  and 
,  ftli^  Kleerchns    the  deipot 
the   Bmtic    HerakleiA  (JiutiD, 

Sefml  of  these  examples  eeem  to 
have  beem  cited  by  the  omtor  Demo^ 
eliuet  (neftbow  of  Demoatlienes^in  his 
^leeeli  At  Atbeiis  Tiadieatmz  th^  law 
pnpond  by  Sopberklcs  £^  toe  expul* 
wkxk  «f  tlia  ^hOoHptoi  frotn  AtUen^ 
(AAsBm,  xi.  50B  F)t  a  speech  diC^ 
Bfsid  ^btrnt  30^  B€,  PtutarL-h  com- 
Flato  for  the  activo  poLitical 
■ihd  lynumiddeB  who  came 
lofflli  from  tiie  AoMlemy :  he  CQimiders 

TOL.  I. 


Plato  80  the  real  authof  and  plaimer 
of  the  ex|M!dition  of  Dion  againat 
Diooygiua,  and  expatiates  on  the  de- 
liglit  which  Fliito  muHt  baYe  derived 
from  it — a  siippoHitioii  very  inoorrect 
(Plutareh,  Non  Posa*^  Smv*p.  1097  B; 
adv.  Koluteo.  p,  U26  B-C). 

^  AristokJea,  ap.  Eusehiimii  Trmp. 
Evang.  XV.  2;  -^lian,  V.  H,  iii.  19  j 
Aristetdes,  Or.  46 ;  "Twip  r^v  TtTript^w^ 
vol.  ii,  p.  S24-325,  DiDdorf. 

The  friendship  and  reciprocity  of 
service  bctiveon  Plato  and  dh&hrijia  is 
an  mtereating  fact.  Gomparo  Stahf, 
Arislrftciiia,  voL  i.  p*  50  seqq. 

Cicoro  aifirmfk  on  the  authority  of 
the  Epistles  of  Deniafthenes,  tl>at  De- 
tnn^thotiC'fi  describes  liiniBelf  as  an  r^aat- 
dnoiifl  htarcr  as  AVtll  tm  reader  of  Plato 
(GioeTO.Bnihii^,  51, 121 ;  Omtor,  4, 15). 
I  think  tikis  fAct  highly  prohahle,  but 
the  epistles  wlii^  Cicero  read  no  longer 
exist.  Among  tha  five  EpiKtleu  r^ 
maining,  Plato  is  once  mentioned  with 
respect  in  the  ftfOi  (p.  H90),  hot  thii 
epifFtle  is  considerea  by  loicwt  eritiea 
spurious. 
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flfobject  of  rhetoric,  found  himself  at  variance  with  Isokmtes 
and  the  laokrat^an  BchooL  Aristotle  attacked  Isokrmtes  and 
his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  gubject :  upon  which  Kephi- 
eodoms  (one  of  the  dianples  of  iBokrates)  retaliated  by 
attacking  Plato  and  the  Platonie  Ideas,  considering  Aristotle 
aa  one  of  Plato'a  scholars  and  adherents,' 

Such  is  the  sum  of  our  information  respecting  Plata 
uitie  known  Scanty  as  it  is,  we  have  not  even  the  advantage  of 
|SrI^*Jji*biiJ  contemporary  authority  for  any  portion  of  it.  We 
^'  have  no  description  of  Plato  from  any  contemporaiy 

author,  friendly  or  adverse.  It  will  be  seen  that  after  the 
death  of  Sokrates  we  know  nothing  about  Plato  as  a  man  anil 
a  citizen,  except  the  little  which  can  be  learnt  from  hia  few 
Epistles,  all  written  when  he  was  very  old,  and  relating  almo^ 
entirely  to  his  peculiar  relations  with  Dion  and  Diony^iwsL 
His  dialogues,  when  we  try  to  interpret  them  collectively, 
and  gather  from  them  general  results  as  to  the  character  and 
purposes  of  the  author,  suggest  valuable  arguments  and  per- 
plexing doubts,  but  yield  few  solutions*  In  no  one  of  the 
dialogues  does  Plato  address  us  in  his  own  person.  In  the 
Apology  alone  (which  is  not  a  dialogue)  ia  h©  alluded  ta 
even  as  present  r  in  the  Ph^dou  he  i&  mentioned  as  absent 
from  illness.  Each  of  the  dialogues,  direct  or  indirect^  is 
conducted  from  beginning  to  end  by  the  persons  whom  he 
introiluces.™  Not  one  of  the  dialogues  aifortls  any  positive 
internal  evidence  showing  the  date  of  its  composition*  In  a 
few  there  are  allusions  to  prove  that  they  must  have  been 
composed  at  a  period  later  than  others,  or  later  than  some 
given   event  of  known  date  ;    but  nothing  more  can  be 


^  Numeniiis,  up.  EiiBcb.  Proep.  Et. 
xiv.  t\f  0.    oiTi&Af  (KephistsdoniBj  xark 

Uhdravot  &c*  TUift  miirtt  hiiVD  hup- 
ptneJ  itj  tl»e  latter  j'sits  of  Plato's  life,  | 
tor  Ajrbttitlo  mxutt  haVo  \t&^n  at  Icart 
t^'cuty-flve  or  tivcnty»dx  ycara  of  oge 
mhen  be  oDgogod  m  guch  polemics. 
He  was  liorn  in  384  b.o. 

^  On  ihm  point  Ariatotlo,  ia  the 
dmloguea  ^Mcb  lie  ccmpamd,  did  Dot 


folbw  Plrtlo*8  example.  Aiii*otIe  in- 
troduct*!  two  or  nwrc  penons  d*?tiitiiif 
a  qnD±<itioti,  but  ho  apn^orod  iii  Lis  own 
jtrson  to  give  the  sdution,  o^  at  h»^ 
to  wind  up  tho  dobato.  He  aometiiDi* 
a]*>  o jTt^ticd  thj3  debate  by  a  procam  «* 
prefatojy  mldroia  in  his  own  person 
( Cicero  ad  Attic,  i?.  16»  2,  xiiL  19,  4). 
Cicely  followed  tlio  manner  of  Aji- 
etotlf^  not  iliat  of  Plato.  His  di&lu^OV 
are  ftii^jifricaJ  mtbor  Umn  dramnii^ 
An  the  (Halognei  of  Aristotle  ore  loft 
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positiyely  established.  Nor  is  there  any  good  extraneous 
testimony  to  determine  the  date  of  any  one  among  them. 
For  the  remark  ascribed  to  Sokrates  about  the  dialogue  called 
Lysis"  (which  remark,  if  authentic,  would  prove  the  dialogue 
to  have  been  composed  during  the  life-time  of  Sokrates) 
appears  altogether  untrustworthy.  And  the  statement  of 
some  critics,  that  the  Fhsedrus  was  Plato's  earliest  composi- 
tion, is  clearly  nothing  more  than  an  inference  (doubtM  at 
best,  and,  in  my  judgment,  erroneous)  from  its  dithyrambic 
style  and  erotic  subject 

■  Diog.  L.  iii.  38.     Gompare  the  I  o.  24,  in  the  Appendix  Platonioa  of 
Fkolegomena  r^s  WJk»vos  ^iXwro^ias,  \  K.  F.  Heimann's  edition,  p.  217. 
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PLATONIC  CANON,  AS  RECOGNISED  BY  THEASyiXOS. 


As  we  know  little  about  Plato  except  from  liis  works,  the 
first  qtiefitlon  to  be  decided  is,  Which  are  his  real  works? 
Wlere  are  we  to  find  a  trustworthy  Platonic  Canon  ? 
Down  to  the  cloee  of  tlie  last  century  tliis  question  was  not 

much  raised  or  diseyssed.  The  catalogne  recognised 
ciiwni-AD.  by  the  rhetor  Thrasyllus  (eoiitemporaiy  with  the 
meiem  4kr    EmperoF  Tiberius)  was  generally  accepted  as  in* 

eluding  none  but  genuine  works  of  Plato ;  amd  was 
followed  a^  such  by  editors  and  criticSj  who  were  ind^^  not 
very  numerous.*  But  the  discu^ions  carried  on  during  the 
present  century  have  taken  a  different  tunL  While  editors, 
critics,  and  translators  have  been  greatly  multiplied,  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  them,  Schleiermaclier  at  the 
head,  have  either  professedly  set  asides  or  in  practice  dis- 
regarded, the  Thrasyllean  catalogue,  as  if  it  carried  no 
authority  and  very  faint  presumption.  They  have  reasoned 
ni>on  each  dialogue  as  if  its  title  to  be  considered  genuine 
were  now  to  be  proved  for  the  first  time ;  either  by  external 


•  Tlie  following  paamge  foom  Wjt- 
tetibftcJi*  written  m  177C  wUl  give  an 
idc*  of  the  statfi  of  Plfttonio  cntlolfm 
dowii  to  tlie  Inat  (juftrtcr  of  the  Itist 
century.  To  proTKle  r  uew  O&tioo 
for  Plftto  Bcetoa  not  to  Imva  entered  bu 
tboi]^bt». 

Wjttenlioch,  Blbliothec^Oritica^  voU 
L  p-  28.  R«vit*w  of  Fkcher'fi  edition 
of  Pluto'ij  Fb  ill-bos  and  Sympoaiou. 
"  Quns  Ocorotii  obtigit  interi>retum  at 
editorum  fi?liL*itiiii,4'A  cideo  rauniit  Pkto, 
ut  nan  ioltim  paucus  uactuB  ^it  qui 
Mua  acHpta  ijpia  (jdorout  —  sed  qui 
e]UB  omtiotii  nibirem  roMituvrft,  eotn- 
que  ft  onnrupb'lxirum  Lkbo  purgaret,  ot 
eeiisuii  obecttrcNj  fitqua  aMitoti  ex  in> 


teriora  doctrinA  pate^iceret,  omnlno 
reperarii  ncnunem.  £t  ^  ipso  boo 
editionom  parro  nuiocro — nam 
omiiltio  £funt— nulla  est  rodendor  i 
mjperioris  seouli  eeoundo :  ut 
dum  dtt  oentain  et  ieptuiigiiifa  annorum 
flpatio  nemmeia  eix  tot  vLria  doctid  ex- 
titksB,  qm  ita  ffmun  cnain  Ploloiii  ad- 
diceret,  ut  inteUigentiiita  ejua  f«n 
eruditionifl  lunantibua  nparir&L 

**  Qui  PlfltoiMni  Icgnnt,  ^uci  «mi : 
qut  eum  intt*lligant,  pattddAmi;  qui 
vero*  vel  tm  venmcmibiiaj  Yei  ex  jejuna 
btstoriiB  pbilodopbicta  Goiiipc9idM\  d^ 
eq  judioent  «t  cum  mipermUo  ] 
cionti  plmimi  mmC* 
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testimony  (menUoiied  in  Aristotle  or  others),  or  by  internal 
leTidences  of  style,  handling,  and  thoughts;''  aa  if,  in  other 
words,  the  onus  prohandi  lay  upon  any  one  who  believed  the 
printed  works  of  Plato  to  bo  genuine — not  upon  an  opponent 
who  disputes  the  authenticity  of  any  one  or  more  among 
them,  and  rejecttJ  it  as  spurious.  Before  I  proceed  to  examine 
the  conclusions,  alike  numerous  and  discordant,  which  these 
I  critics  have  proclaimed,  I  shall  enquire  how  far  the  method 
which  they  have  pursued  is  warrantable*  Is  there  any  pre- 
sumption at  all — and  if  so,  what  amount  of  presumption — in 
favour  of  the  catalogue  transmitted  from  antiquity  by 
Thrasyllus,  as  a  cajion  containing  genuine  works  of  Plato  and 
no  others  ? 

I      Upon  this  question  I  hold  an  opinion  opposite  to  that  of 
the   Platonic   critics   since    Schleierraachen     The 
presumption  appears    to  me    particmariy    strong,  ^^"^  '*' 
instead  of  jMirticularly  weak  i  comparing  the  Platonic  i^^resumpuon 
writings    with    those    of    other    eminent    writers, 
dramatists,  orators,  historians,  of  the  same  age  and  country. 

We  have  seen  that  Plato  pojssed  the  last  thirty-eight  years 
©f  Im  life  (except  his  two  short  visits  to  Syracuse)  y^^^  ^^_ 
a  vmter  and  lecturer  at  Athens ;  that  he  pnr-  iw*^ 
biased  and   inhabited  a    fixed    residence    at   the  r^li,';JS~by 
AatdemVy  near  the  city.     We  know,  moreover,  that  {J^^tLi 
hi^  principal  pupils,  especially  (his  nephew)  Speu-  *°'**"*^"- 
fippus  and  Xenokrates,  were  constantly  with  htm   in   this 
leuce  during  his  life ;  ^at  after  his  death  the  residence 
le  permanently  appropriated  as  a  philosophical  school 
for   lectures,  study,  conversation,  and  friendly  meetings  of 
studious  men,  in  wliich  capacity  it  ser\'ed  for  more  than  two 
oentaries  ^"^  that  his  nephew  Speuaippus  succeeded  him  there 


^  To  0€e  that  tliis  is  the  geoefnl 
laetlifxi  of  pmciaeditigf  «e  have  cmly  to 
ioo^  at  the  work  of  UtlM.'rwi  g,  one  of 
tho  HKi^  rcs^iit  anil  ccrtaiiily  one  of 
tllc  Abldft  ainoDg  \h^  Platomo  eritiFa. 
ITiitefrsiicbiiiigf^u  libor  die  Echihcit  imd 
Zeltfolge  c]er  l^liktotufucben  Scbrifleii, 
Wieu*  1S€],  p.  l^U-l^L 

<  The  teaohing  ajid  conTer^tiim  of 
tiiD  Fhitoiuo  Bob^l  ootititiutjd  fixed  in 


the  spot  knowD  as  the  Academy  untO 
the  fliegD  of  Atheius  by  SyUa  in  87  b.c. 
The  tcttcher  waa  then  forced  to  coullna 
himMelf  to  tb©  interior  of  the  city, 
where  he  j>?ive  lertureti  in  the  gyin^ 
[lOMium  miied  Ftnleni^ttm.  In  itiftt 
gjtmijwiiiim  CHeerq  heanl  the  knittire^  of 
the  &:'liolart3h  Aotiochus,  u,c.  79  : 
walking  out  afWrworda  to  visii  the 
dfitaert^  but  memorable    Bite  of  tbe 
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as  tea<*her,  and  taught  tbere  for  eight  years,  being  succeeded 
after  his  death  first  by  Xenokmti^s  (for  twenty-five  yeare)^ 
afterwards  by  Pol  em  on,  KrantoFj  Krates,  Arkeeilans,  and 
others  in  iinintemipted  series ;  that  the  school  always  ran- 
tinned  to  be  frequented,  thongh  enjoying  greatar  or  less 
celebrity  according  to  the  reputation  of  the  Scholarch, 

By  thus  perpetuating  the  school  which  his  own  genius  bad 
iniportJinM  originated,  and  by  providing  for  it  permanent  sup- 
*tim '^1?t  port  with  a  fixed  domicile,  Plato  mangurated  a  new 
SIo'i°^uit^  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  philosophy :  this  example 
sSSu"  was  followed  a  few  years  afterwards  by  Aristotle, 
iwswiy.  ZenOj  and  Epiknnis,  Bloreover  the  proceeding  was 
important  in  another  way  also,  as  it  affected  the  preservation 
and  autheotieation  of  his  own  manuseripts  and  compodtiona 
It  provided  not  only  safe  and  lasting  custody^  such  as  no 
writer  had  ever  enjoyed  before,  for  Plato*s  original  rnanu* 
scripts,  but  also  a  guarantee  of  some  efficiicy  against  any 
fraud  or  error  which  might  seek  to  introduce  other  composi- 
tions into  the  list.  That  Plato  himself  was  not  indifferent  on 
this  head  we  may  fairly  believe,  since  we  learn  from  Dionydim 
of  Halikamassus,  that  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  work  of 
correction:  and  his  dieciples,  who  took  the  great  trouble  of 
noting  down  thenieelves  what  he  spoke  in  his  lectures,  would 
not  be  neglectful  as  to  the  simpler  duty  of  preserving  his 
mauuscrlpts***  Now  Speusippus  and  Xenokrates  (also  Ari- 
stotle,  IlesticGus,   the   Opuntian    Pliilippus,   and   the  other 

A<^em7  (Cicero,  I>e  Fin-  t.  1 ;  Zumpit 
Ueber  denBeeUnd  der  PllilQBuplli»(^hf?1l 
gebulen  za  AUicn,  p.  14,  Berlin,  1813). 
The  gfound  of  Uie  Aoodeniy^  when 
otioe  daaerted,  aptMBclilj  iMf^^ajno  un- 
heidlliy,  aud  contixiutMi  tu  1x^  eo  now,  as 
Zttmpt  mentipna  thai  he  liiDiaeif  ex- 
poriejicxid  in  1835. 

^  Bijiij>likiiis,  &L'hol.  AriutotpL  Phy- 
tic f.  H2,  p.  ^H4,  h,  28,  BmndiB :  hd^ot 
^  &.V  Tif  HoX  -wapk  ^wtvpivwQV  jvol  Trapa 

woirrn  if  Tff  tr*pl  TkyaBov  raw  nA«lT«»F{if 
iiKpaiiffti-  wtkvrts  yap  tfuviypui^fif  Hal 
Bt'fff'^a'avTo  t^f  dSlav  avrov.  In  fm^ 
other  pasHtigo  of  tlio  tiaaie  S«bolin  (p. 
3(i2,  a.  12)  ^miplikiiiH  monliotie  Hera- 
kleidee  (of  Pontue),  Hostiieufl.  and  ev^n 


Arifiotle  himBeLC  as  h&ving  ta^fti  i 
(»f  ilio  same  Itictarea. 

Ilemiodonm  ammn  to  Imito  cai-mcl 
mimt^  of  Plato's  dmlognefl  to  Sieilj,  anil 
to  haro  made  mfmuy  by  ^'Uing  them. 
See  Cicero  m1  Altieum,  xiii.  :*1 ;  Suldot 
et  Zenohius — K^yourir  'E^/i^Svpai  i/L- 
itop^^tTOi.  See  ZellpXt  Djasert,  De 
Hennodoro,  p-  19.  In  the  above-mcu- 
iicmed  epiHtle  Ciccio  comperes  Idn  own 
relutioiiB  with  AttiGnii  I0  worn  of  Ploli} 
V)ith  Hcnnodomfi.  HaEmodGrtia  hiwl 
^  ooriipo^d  a  treaUuc^  retpecdfig  Ft&in, 
'  from  which  aome  cxt3ii€tB  m^fe  gitea 
hy  Derky Hides  (the  omiteiiiponuy  of 
TliraiiylluH)  oa  well  aa  hy  Simplikiita 
(ZoUer,  p,  20-21), 
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Il'latooic  pnpils)  miist  liave  had  personal  knowledge  of  aU 
Btfaat  Plato  liad  written,  whether  finished  dialogues,  unfijiislicl 
"fragments,  or  preparatory  sketches*  They  had  perfect  means 
of  diBtinguishing  his  real  compositions  from  Ibrgeries  passed 
off  in  hi^  name :  and  they  had  every  motife  to  expose  such 
fbtgiedes  (if  any  were  attempted)  wherever  tliey  could,  in 
cutler  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  their  master.  If  any  one 
oomposed  a  dialogue  and  circulated  it  under  the  name  of 
FlatO|  the  school  was  a  known  place,  and  its  occupants 
werta  at  hand  to  give  information  to  all  who  enquired  about 
the  authenticity  of  the  composition.  The  original  MSS,  of 
Plato  (either  in  Iiisown  handwTiting  or  in  that  of  his  secretary, 
if  he  employed  one,*)  were  doubtless  treasured  up  in  tho 
gcbool  as  sacred  memorials  of  the  great  founder,  and  served 
as  originals  from  which  eopiee  of  unquestionable  fidelity 
might  be  made^  whenever  the  Scholarch  granted  permission* 
How  long  they  continued  to  be  so  preserved  we  cannot  say  i 
lior  do  we  know  what  was  the  condition  of  the  MSS*,  or  how 
long  they  were  caleulat^sd  to  last*  But  probably  many  of  the 
students  frequenting  the  school  would  come  for  the  express 
pQTpose  of  reading  various  works  of  Plato  (either  in  the 
Oiigmal  M8S*,  or  in  faithful  copies  taken  from  them)  with 
the  exposition  of  the  Scholarch ;  just  as  we  know  that  the 
Eomaa  M.  CrassuB  (mentioned  by  Cicero),  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Athens,  studied  the  Platonic  Gorgias  with  the  aid 
of  the  Scholarch  Charmadas/  The  presidency  of  Speusippus 
aad  Xenokrates  (taken  jointly)  lasted  for  thirty-three  years ; 
and  even  when  they  were  replaced  by  successors  who  had 
enjoyed  no  personal  intimacy  with  Plato,  the  motive  to  pre- 
aerFe  the  Platonic  MSS.  would  still  be  operative,  and  the 
of  verifying  what  was  really  Platonic  would  still  be 
in  the  sc^hooL  The  original  MBS.  would  be  pre- 
ai^Tedt   along  with  the   treatises  or  dialogues  which  each 


*  We  fEad  in  Cteeitj  (Academic. 
^fcofA,  ii  III  llmi  the  kamlwritiiig  of 
tli0  SebolftTch  Phiki^  when  hia  m»na* 
aciifil  WW  fafotigbt  fiooi  Athene  to 
AksKodru^  ma  loeogiiitod  at  onoo  bj 
hi*  ftmds  wad  pupils. 


f  Cicero,  Do  Omtore,  i  IK  4M7; 

"florente  turn  Acailemii^  ^und  eiuo 
ChiuiDadas  et  Clit/^mnehiu*  c4iEsfUnnM 
obtinebttnt  i  Plrttoni,  cuju^  turn  Aihenia 
diligentiDii  leg!  cum   CharmudA  Got* 
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succesBive  Scholareh  himself  composed ;  thus  forming  a  per* 
manent  and  increasing  school-library,  probably  enriched  mot^ 
or  less  by  works  acquired  or  purchased  from  others^ 

It  apj>ears  to  me  that  the  contijiuauce  of  Om  8choal — 
««TnritTpf^  founded  by  Plato  himsolf  at  his  own  ahode^  pe^ 
^1^^"*  manently  domiciliated,  and  including  all  the  IBS. 
Sf^SS?*^'  which  he  left  in  it — gives  ua  an  amount  of  asstLianoe 
^oainrSSl-  f"^^  the  authenticity  of  the  so-called  Platonic  com- 
^"*^  positions,  such  as  does  not  belong  to  the  works  of 

other  eminent  contemporary  authors,  Aristippus,  Antistiieiiee^ 
laoknites,  Lysias,  Demosthenes,  EuripideSj  Aristophanes* 
After  the  decease  of  these  last-mentioned  authors^  who  can 
say  what  became  of  their  MSS,?  Where  was  any  certain 
permanent  custody  provided  for  them  ?  Isokrates  had  many 
pupils  during  his  lile,  but  left  no  school  or  ^vtr^lov  after  \m 
deatlu  If  any  one  composed  a  discourse^  and  tried  to  circulate 
it  as  the  composition  of  Isokrates,  among  the  bundles  of 
judicial  orations  which  were  sold  by  the  booksellers*  as  his 
(according  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle)— where  was  the 
person  to  he  found,  notorious  and  accessible,  who  could  say: 
**  I  possess  all  the  MSS.  of  Isokrates,  and  I  can  depose  that 
this  is  not  amoDg  them ! "  l^e  chances  of  success  for  foigery 
or  mistake  were  decidedly  greater,  in  regard  to  the  works  of 
these  authora,  than  they  could  be  for  those  of  Plato* 

Again,  the  existence  of  tliis  school-library  explains  more 
unftuuiMMi  e^^ily  l^ow^  it  is  that  nnliDished,  inferior,  and  frag- 
SSfT'Slim-  lueutary  Platonic  comjiositions  have  been  preserreA 
J^SwfSSSt^  '^^^^  there  must  have  existed  such  compositions  I 
ffiw  *^i«>  ^^^^^  to  be  certain.  How  is  it  supposable  that  any 
*^^'  author,  even  Plato,  could  have  brought  to  comple* 

tion  such  masterpieces  as  Republic,  Gorgias,  Protagoras, 
Symj^Kjsionj  &c.,  without  tentative  and  preparatory  aketche^ 
each  of  course  in  itself  narrow,  defective,  perhaps  of  little 
value,  but  serving  as  material  to  be  worked  up  or  worked  in  ? 
Most  of  these  would  be  destroyed,  but  prol^bly  not  ali  I^^ 
(as  I  believe)  it  be  the  fact,  that  all  the  Platonic  MSS.  we^H 
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preserved  ae  tlieir  author  left  ttiem,  some  would  probably  be 
publbhed  (and  some  indeed  are  said  to  have  been  published) 
after  his  death;  and  among  them  woidd  be  included  more  or 
fewer  of  these  unfinished  jjerforEoances,  and  sketches  projected 
bat  abandoned*  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  Plato  himself  would 
have  published  fragments  never  finished,  such  as  Kleitophon 
and  Kritias  *' — the  last  ending  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

The  second  philosophical  school,  begun  by  Aristotle  and 
perpetuated  (after  his  death  in  322  b»o.)  at  the  rtrt|»i«ac 
Lykeum  on  the  eastern  side  of  Athens,  was  esta-  f^iSim-iS 
blished  on  the  model  of  that  of  Plato,     That  which  ^^^^ 


formed  thts  centre  or  consecrating  point  was  a  Mu- 
deom  or  chapel  of  the  Muses ;  witli  statues  of  those  goddessea 
of  the  place,  and  also  a  statue  of  the  founder.  Attached  to  this 
Museum  were  a  portico,  a  hall  with  seats  (one  seat  especially 
for  the  lecturing  professor),  a  garden,  and  a  walk,  together 
with  a  residence,  all  permanently  appropriated  to  the  teacher 
ftnd  the  process  of  instniction.'    Theophrastus,  the  friend  and 


H  ^  Strotcm*  the  Pdipatntic  Sehokrch 
^»«bo  aoooecded  Theophni^itfi,  b.o.  287, 
^VlnfOiftlliod  ts  Lykou  by  bis  will  UAh 

ftiul  nO  hiii  bijokit  eJEeept  wlmt  he  hod 
writlem  hitii^lf  (irX^v  mv  ahrol  ytypd-- 
Wlrnt  U  to  ho  doo©  with  thote 
;  liittc^  he  dti«e  not  my.    Lykoti^  iti  Im 
wjH,    £nj9  ^— Kol    &V0   fjLtfat    aitrt^ 
.^H^  li   ijiimiiuiiltofl    mIuvl'  >    flfSor^t 

aSfrk  im^.  gee  Biog,  U  V.  62-73. 
flcie  L^leoti  dinHk  cxpowlj  timt 
KmUimaa  duU  edit  mm  caie  hifl 
(l^liGii**)  uiiptthlUhed  woriok  Tto- 
Uiljfilinton  itmj  hftve  giteo  liiiiilAr 
da«£tiaitfl  during  hii  lifts  w  Umt  ii 
«VA  iirirnMiii>  to  proride  m  the  win. 
Tk  ^t^yrtg^iiira  is  eqtiivahml  to  rk 
itOmi^wm,  Puhiicatian  wna  eon^- 
tiilod  hf  rcfidjitg  t\w  BiBS^  Hlotid. 
Baeeldi  md  otlief  critic  agrfe  thttt 
botti  Um  gfcitephcfi  cmd  mi  Kn^m 
Mi  tmnmtlted  from  antiquity  in  the 
fimg^mtaxf  tftutf  In  mhhSk  we  now 

Plheta :  that  the  j  were  oompofli- 
mmsT  oamplcted.  Boeckb  afflrxzu 
with  lusiiniiioe  reipeGtiiig  the 
cipliiOD,  though  bo  thmki  thot  H  i» 


not  a  gofiuine  work  of  Plato ;  rni  which 
Uat  p>i£tt  I  dissent  from  ^lirij.  He 
thinkii  thut  tUe  Krititifi  i^  a  real  work 
of  lUato,  tb(i\igh  iiiieomplftk"d  :  Bo^kh 
in  PJatonis  Minofm.  p.  11  j. 

Comp$ire  tlie  rc^marka  t>f  M.  Littre 
roqueting  the  nnflniehtH]  lik^be^ 
trt^ti4e«i  ftnd  noti^  not  iutendi^l  for 
publitiition*  itidudt^  m  the  CoUcctio 
Hippcit'mtica  i(.Euvit?a  d'  Mip|xwrate, 
vol.  X.  p.  liv.  mq.}. 

^  Rettpocting  the  ilijniicilo  of  the 
PIa tonic  Bchoni,  anr]  that  of  the  Aji- 
etoteliiin  or  Paripa.teti«  aehrjol  which 
fbllowod  it,  thi3  pttrtieuJAra  given  by 
Dipgcne^  are  nearly  ooincident :  we 
know  morcj  m  detaj!  alx^nt  the  Peri- 
pfttetic,  from  what  he  dtcB  out  of  the 
will  of  Theophmatiia.  8ee  iv*  1-6-19, 
V.  51-53. 

The  )A4ttj<FtiQv  at  the  AcfrdeDiy  was 
establiBht-d  by  Pkto  hlmaelf.  Bpen- 
iippus    pkccd    in   il   ilatuei  of  the 

gives  ttir«!ful  dirtwlioua  in  hm  will 
about  repairing  dtid  putting  in  the  best 
oouditimi,  tht^  PerifMit^^tio  fiav^tiay^  wltll 
its  ali£j^^  itti  Hti»tiit>H  of  tho  Goddofiiieay 
and  its  Htutuo  of  tha  fmmder  Aritfiotle. 
Tho    iTTOtky   l^iJipa,    K%wQt^   w^ptwarvf^ 
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immediate  successor  of  Aristotle,  presided  over  the  school  for 
forty-five  years,  and  his  conrse,  during  |>art  of  that  time  at 
leaat,  was  prodigiously  frequented  by  students. 

Moreover,  the  school-library  at  the  Lykeum  acquired  kigi 
development  and  importance.  It  not  only  in- 
eluded  all  the  MS*  corapositiousE,  published  or  un- 


55^?!^^  published,  of  Aristotle  and  Tbeophrastua,  each  of 
Mmlic^-*  tl^^^  ^  voluminous  writer — but  also  a  numeroiM 
JJj;^'***  eollection  (uumerou.^  for  that  day)  of  other  works 
J^^  uian  besides ;  since  both  of  them  were  opulent  and  fond 
i«ifanb  ^f  collecting  books.  The  value  of  the  schod* 
library  is  shown  by  what  happ^ied  after  the  deee&as  ol 
TheophniBtus^  when  Straton  succeeded  him  in  the  scIkwI 
(aa  287).  Theophmstus — thinking  himself  entitled  to  treat 
the  library  not  m  belonging  to  the  school  but  aa  belonging 
to  himself — bequeathed  it  at  his  death  to  Neleus,  a  iavourile 
scholar,  and  a  native  of  Skepsis  (in  the  Troad),  by  whom  it 
mm  carried  away  to  Asia,  and  i^ormanently  separated  from 
Un  Ariitolelian  ^hool  at  Athens^  Tho  manuscripts  com- 
IMiag  il  fionained  in  the  poesesdon  of  Helens  and  his  heiiB 
for  lll<m  than  a  centur)*  and  a  half,  long  hidden  in  a  damp 
mUftTi  ocglected,  and  sustaining  great  damage — until  about 
tilt  jMt  100  ac^  when  they  were  purchased  by  a  rich 
Athenian  niuued  Apellikon,  and  brought  bock  to  Athens. 
Sjlla^  aftt^r  lie  had  captured  Athens  (87  B.C.),  took  for  him- 
wM  lbt>  lilmuy  of  Aj*ellikon,  and  transported  it  to  Rome^ 
wtuvnr*  it  UH^Hint*  ojHni  to  learned  men  (TjTimnion,  Andronikiisi 
uud  itlherM\  l»ut  under  deplomble  disadvantage— in  oonse* 
qUi'Ui'O  ot  the  illegible  state  of  the  MSS*  and  the  unakilftil 


mil  *^* 

u 


Allt^lh*   U^   M^  tiM  ««» 


Kj^okte  ihcm  {Athfrn^^St  t;  WAX 

cfoktim  (la  liii  iotan^tinic  Wa- 
rned gimsai  hf  13kigotL  L<wrt.  i:,  IT-SI i 
•vi^iJid  to  two  AtheuiftQ  dlisens  lui 
.1  ti  Aud  prajxTty,  in  tnifit  far  hit 

mmr^  fiAatfvflv.  He  at  thi»  mmtt 
lin^  dif^cte  sU  his  hi6ks  to  br  gititfu 
10  HifiMrdiui :  Hiay  would  fcirm  il^ 
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lectures  and  restitutions  which  had  been  applied,  in  the 
Hew  copies  made  since  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Apellikon.  ^ 
If  we  knew  the  trath,  it  might  probably  appear  that  the 
tmnsfer  of  the  Aristotelian  library,  from  the  Peri-  jac^uv*- 
patetie  school  at  Athens  to  the  distant  and  obscure  plldJJIteii?* 
town  of  Skepsis,  was  the  result  of  some  jealousy  on  Uma^J^Tw 
the  part  of  Theoplu-astus ;  that  he  wished  to  secure  ^^'*™^" 
to  Neleus  the  honourable  and  lucrative  post  of  becoming  his 
^ucc^^or  in  the  school,  and  conceived  that  he  was  fiuthering 
that  object  by  bequeathing  the  library  to  Neleus.  If  he 
entertained  any  such  wish  it  was  disappointed.  The  snc- 
oeemon  devolved  upon  another  pupil  of  the  school,  Straton  of 
Xampgakns*  But  Straton  and  his  successors  were  forced  to 
g?et  on  as  well  as  they  could  without  their  library.  The 
Peripatetic  school  at  Athens  suffered  severely  by  the  loss. 
Its  professots  possessed  only  a  few  of  the  manua<*ripts  of 
Aristotle,  and  those  too  the  commonest  and  best  known.     K 


^  The    mU    of    Theoplirastnjw  eis 

giTcrti  in  Diogenes  (t.  52),   mentions 

me  bequest  of  all  his  booka  to  Ko  leua. 

rSofe  it  is  ill  8trnbn  that  we  reiid  the 

■I  Bcotmiil  of  thk  difiplucement  of 

Ittie  Peripatetic  school- Li  bmrvt  ami  the 

I  oooaeqiiericeB  ivhich   eii^ueu   from   it 

(xiiL  608,  t^Oif ).    UitX^hs,  &yi}p  koI  'Api- 

hmB*^rYfifV€t5  Bi  TTif  tou  BiOfppdffTOV 
0vihut$^Knv,  4y  §  ^if  Kol  ri  'ApuXTOTtAom* 

Si   7^  *AfHffT*TlA,IJS  Tijy  IttVTflU  QttMppd- 

ir^Ajrc'  wpOfTOSj  ^v  fcr/Li«F*    (Tvy- 

T4^v     ir    Aty6ini^      0a<rtKiaf 

Tba  KiDga  of  PeigamitB,  a  few  ytmn 
[.flUfr  th«  octttli  of  Tht'OphnuittiSt  tus 
i  of  tliL*  town  and  tcr- 
Skdpfiifl;  BO  thiit  tho  heirB  of 

tbeir  BoTjocts*  Th«»e  kings  (from 
sliotit  the  fcoj  tLC.  280  downwards) 
iraiDifrited  grea.t  eaf^omea»  to  collGct 
m  Ubmry  at  Pergumuci,  io  compotitlou 
witli  tbftt  of  tlie  PtulcmiOH  at  Ak^jt- 
sndriiL.  Tbc  hcire  of  Noleu^  vtera 
•fraid  ihj&t  tUe^  kiogs  wouJd  ntrip 
liieia  of  their  Artetott'liiiti  M8S.«  either 
fir  fiothmg  or  for  a  small  price.  They 
tfaerefbm  cotieeiLled    Iho    M88.  iti  a 


eellar,  nnti]  the;  found  hd  oppoTtmuty 
of  flelUrig  them  tij  ft  &tmngf*r  out  of  the 
oouutjy.  ^Stmbo,  he.) 

TUiei  naiTfttivp  of  Stmho  ia  ono  of 
tho  tno£(t  iDteresting  piccva  of  informa- 
tion remaining  to  us  ulintit  llti^raiy 
»iritis|tiity.  He  hud  himself  received 
uiatruclioti  from  Tyrtinnion  {xli.  548)  : 
he  had  gone  UlPOUgh  a  conn^e  of  Ari* 
stoteliikii  pbllosopbY  (ivi.  757),  and  he 
hud  good  moiiiis  of  knowing  tlie  facts 
from  the  Aristotelian  cnilc^  iticl tiding 
his  masteir  Tyraimhin.  Flutftit;ti  (Vit 
Bylho*  e.  2«>)  imd  Athonreus  (i.  3) 
alludo  to  Lht>  R&me  ^ry.  Athenmus 
says  that  Ptoh^my  FhiUdi3lphne  pur- 
daased  llio  MSS.  from  the  heirs  of 
Nolens,  whteh  cannot  ho  eomict* 

S^iuo  criticH  Imvo  tmdyn?t<x)d  the 
uarmdro  of  Str^ho,  a^  if  ho  had  meant 
to  aSinu,  that  the  works  of  Arii^totle 
had  never  got  into  cir<!ulutjun  until 
the  time  of  Apellikon.  It  is  agmnst 
this  suppoMitiou  thiit  Stahr  e<mt«nds 
(Ti?iy  succesBfully )  in  his  work  "  An- 
ifittfelia"  But  Btrabo  does  tiot  aflinii 
fr>  much  as  this.  Ho  doc^  not  say  any- 
thing to  contrajdiot  the  supposition 
that  there  were  copies  of  yanoiis  books 
of  Aristotle  in  cireulation^  during  the 
liv^  of  Arietotle  and  Tboophraj^tus, 
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a  sttidetit  eame  with  a  riew  to  read  aoy  of  the  other  Aii- 
stoteJiau  works,  (as  Craasus  went  to  read  the  Gorgias  of  Plato) 
the*  Scholarch  was  unable  to  aamsl  him :  as  far  as  Aristotle 
was  wBcerued,  they  could  only  e^pttud  and  adorn,  in  the  way 
of  teetore^  a  few  of  bis  famibar  doctmie&'  We  hear  that  tlie 
eharacter  of  the  school  was  materiiiUy  altered  Sttaton 
desertt^l  the  tiBck  of  Aristotle^  and  threw  himself  into  specu- 
lations of  his  own  (seemingly  able  and  ingenious),  ehieflT  m 
physical  topics,"  The  eiitkal  stody,  arrangenaent^  and  e]c- 
position  of  ArL^otle  was  postponed  until  the  first  cM?ntniy 
before  the  Christian  em — the  Ciceronian  age,  inunediatelj 
preeeding  StmboL 

This  hi^oty  of  the  Aristoteliaii  library  ilitisfcmtes  foreibly, 
xri^wiiu  ^7  ^"^y  ^  contrast,  the  importance  to  the  Platonic 
^1  •!^-|'^[  schoiJ  of  baring  preserved  its  MSS.  from  the  be- 
S^j^  ginning*  withutit  any  similar  intemiptioD,  Wbat 
l%to  left  in  inannscript  we  may  presutne  to  have 
n^rer  been  removed :  those  wIk>  came  to  study  bis  works 
Ittd  llta  means  of  doing  so:  thoee  who  wanted  to  know 
wh«ther  any  ciimpi.^tion  was  written  by  him,  wbal  works  b@ 
bad  written  attogether,  or  what  was  the  correct  reading  in  a 
wse  of  otMdurilj  or  dispole— had  always  the  means  of  in- 
fonnii^  tlmnsehesu  \\^«bia  the  PMpatetie  8cbolarc)i, 
after  the  dimth  of  ThecflunMiaai^  amid  gtie  no  similar  infor- 
ttitmi  « la  tlie  VQifai  of  AzHtatteu^ 

Wo  tkilt  M  that  Oe  cuQOBilMioei^  mler  wU^^ 


m    momm  oanet  ttmmmL.    mammm  m 
^    Eltoitti  hmm  <WT»  Mfertffitt  of 


I  Sto«|«^  m.  IM    mmm^  ik  w^  >  MMr  ^  ^  «v%nal  WBB.  of  1^ 

aM4  Itliiam  .  ^  lbci*»<p  i^^  ^    ^ffSti  !•  h^  ^mm  wte  wfaid  to 
.  -_.---  .        (** 
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ais  compositions,  were  anusmilly  favoumlile  (speaking  by  com- 
parison with  ancient  atithors  generally)  in  regard  to  conamma 
the  dxaiice  of  preserving  them  all^  aim  of  keeping  f'or  pTcaerring 
them  apart  from  counterfeits.    We  have  now  to  en-  wortjofpuuk 
quire  what  information  exists  as  to  their  subsequent  dififusion* 

The  earhest  event  of  which  notice  is  preserved,  is,  the  fact 
stated  by  Diogenes,  that  **Some  persons,  among  maturtc*! 
whom  is  the  Q-rammntimm  Aristophanes,  distribute  S*fr*preMr- 
the  dialogues  of  Plato  into  Trilo*^ies;  placing  as  ^'^'^^ 
the  first  Trilogy — Republic,  Tims&us,  Kritias.  2.  Sophistes, 
Politicus,  Kratyhta  3*  Lege^,  Minos,  Epinomis.  4,  Tlieae- 
tetns,  Enthyphron,  Apology,  5.  Kriton,  Phiedon,  EpLstolfe. 
The  other  dialogues  they  place  one  by  one,  without  any 
regular  grouping/'** 

The  name  of  Aristophanes  lends  special  interest  to  this 
arrangement  of  the  Platonic  compositions,  and 
enables  us  to  understand  something  of  the  date  and  »*  Ehcm  luia 
Ithe  place  to  which  it  belongs.  The  literary  and  ^^^ 
OTtic^  students  (Grammatiei),  among  whom  he  stood 
eminent,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  as  a  class  at  the  time 
when  Plato  died,  BeginniDg  with  Aristotle,  Herakleides  of 
l*ontus,  Theophrastus,  Demetrius  PhalereuSj  &c.,  at  Athens, 
during  the  half  century  immediately  succeeding  Plato  s  decease 
— these  laborious  and  useful  erudites  were  first  called  into  full 
eflSeiency  along  with  the  large  collection  of  books  formed  by 
the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria  during  a  period  beginning  rather 
before  300  B.a :  which  collection  served  both  as  model  and  as 
stimiilus  to  the  libraries  subsequently  formed  by  the  kings  at 
Pergamm  and  elsewhere.  In  those  libraries  alone  could  ma- 
terial be  fomid  for  their  indefatigable  application. 

fiespcmding  to  it. 

ThmsyUiiiJ,  when  he  nftcrwai^s  ap- 
pUtid  the  chiffiificntinn  by  Tetmlog'jes 
to  the  Tvorkft  »f  Dtanokritufi  ^  an  be  did 
a^m  to  ^Mwe  of  Pkto)  couLd  only  iu* 
etndfi  A  oertun  poftioo  of  the  works  m 
hia  Tetialtigiet,  aod  wm  forts?*!  to 
ontunemie  the  remoioder  as ' Ad-^Krajrra 
(Diog.  L,  \%.  4G,  471.  It  apiMaira  that 
b©  iuelud^  ftU  Plato's  worka  m  hm 
FktOQic  Tetmtpgies. 


rtim.  Tiptmoij  K/Jtrlaj-      Zfvrfpay^  ^api- 

6^#aiT^yT^Jf^  Eif0v^pmyt  'AToXiryfa*  llf^- 
■ttTTfVt  fCfiitoift  *ai5wi't  'Eir^iTTciAaf''  ri 
14   iXXa  MCE0'  f  1^  ttixl  itrdjcrms* 

Tbe  wofr]  ypofj^oTitth^t  unfoTtujiatel J, 
has  DO  BiDgk  Eaglkh  word  exactly  cor- 
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Of  these  learned  men,  who  spent  their  lives  in  reading, 
criticising,  arranging,  and  conrecting,  the  MS& 
i»iMi»a^  ttbT»-  acetxmulated  in  a  great  library,  Aristophanes  of  ij* 
AicKA^Hoe  Eantiiim  was  the  most  clistinguislied  representatirB^ 
in  the  eyes  of  men  like  Varro,  Cicero,  and  Plataidi' 
His  life  was  passed  at  Alexandria,  and  seems  to  have  been 
comprised  between  2601S4  b,c.  ;  as  far  as  can  be  miide 
out.  During  the  latter  portion  of  it  he  became  chief  Wom- 
nan— an  appointment  which  he  bad  earned  by  long  prevbus 
studies  in  the  place,  as  weU  as  by  attested  experience  in  tie 
work  of  criticism  and  arrangement  He  began  his  slndioits 
career  at  Alexandria  at  an  early  age :  and  he  received  in- 
struction, as  a  boy  from  Zenodotus,  as  a  young  man,  from 
Kallimachus — both  of  whom  were,  in  succesgioEi^  librariaaB 
of  the  Alexandrine  library ^'i  We  must  observe  that  Diogeoei 
does  not  expressly  state  the  distribution  of  the  Platonic  worb 
into  trilogies  to  have  been  frst  proposed  or  originated  by 
Aristophanes  (as  he  states  that  the  tetralogies  were  afterwaidi 
proposed  by  tlie  rhetor  Thraayllusj  of  which  presently) ;  bis 
language  is  rather  more  consistent  with  the  supposition,  dmt 
it  was  first  proposed  by  some  one  earlier,  and  adopted  of 
sanctioned  by  the  eminent  authority  of  Aristophanes.  But  &t 
any  rate,  the  distribution  was  proposed  either  by  Aristopbanei 
himself,  or  by  some  one  before  him  and  known  to  him- 

Thia  fact  is  of  material  importance,  because  it  enabled  m 
piito'iwwbi  to  infer  with  confideoee,  that  tho  Platonic  worb 
Kdisrtiie  u-  were  included  in  the  Alexandrine  libraryi  certoijJy 
Umbiiom  during  the  lifetime  of  Aristophanes,  and  probaUy 
tdiutti*  before  it.  It  Is  there  only  that  Aristophanas  aHiU 
hay©  known  them  ;   liis  whole  life  having  been  passed  it 


M^lcr.    **  Nott  m-luttj  lid  Amtfiplwuiis  ( 
kooenifuu,  wid  etinm  &d  Gleiititlua  luc^u-  , 
bnivL"    Gicem,  D^  Fiiubtu,  v.  IBv  50 ; 
TltRiiitit,   Vtmt   lib.  vii.    Plutaji'h,  ^ 
••Kon   pwee   BiufcvitDT  vivi  ece.  Epi- 

Aristo}>l)iuies  compottd  ArpnneDte 
ta  mtaiy  ot  tbc  Attio  tngeolki  tad 

ordur  Uic  Mmg»  uf  AncBUi  uid  Ibo  odea 
^fPiudu.    UooQkUCPrailfttidSdiolk 


Piiidfiri*  p.  X.  xi.)  remftrki  itgsm  Hi 
mifil^u  mmio  by  Qumtilkn  m  vfill  # 
by  otbcrPt  in  9itt>paeuig  tbat  Pteiv  i^ 
mugid  hk  owii  udoft.  BwywHn  i* 
wiik  raugt  of  oniditkA  «mliti«9d  If 
ArifiUipLaiiMt  tM  F.  A.  Wolf.  ^ 
in  Uomef.  vp.  S1S-2S0,  Had 
dewni.  U'  HyptitlMa.  Tltfli4 
Ariatiipham  vuidMadJa,  ya,  M^  fX. 

fMxou  pompotQ  CUmoDt FM. "  "" 
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Alexandria.     The  first  formal  appointnient  of  a  librarian  to 

jthe  Alexandrine  Museum  was  made  by  Ptolemy  PIiiladelphuE, 

at  some  time  after  the  commencemont  of  hk  reign  in  285  b,c*, 

[in  the  person  of  Zenodotua;    whose  successors  were  KalU- 

xuss  Emtosthenes^  AiKjllonius,  Aristophanes,  comprisiog 

^in  all  a  period  of  a  century/ 

Kalliniachus^  bom  at  Kyreue,  was  a  teacher  of  letters  at 
[Alexandria  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  service 

f        1  ■  1  /111  t   *        1*1  KjiiiUjww^tii 

and  enperintendence  of  the  Alexandrmo  library  or  ^(iwj*ce«ir 
museum.  His  life  aeems  to  have  terminated  about  piu^tirt^iiit 
230  B»a:  he  acquired  reputation  ba  a  poet,  by  ms  T*bj«oraii- 
hjmnB,  epigrams,  elegies,  but  less  celebrity  as  a  woriwwHe 
Orammatm€s  tlian  Aristophanes;  nevertheless  the 
titles  of  his  works  still  remaining  indicate  very  great  literary 
[  actavity.     We  read  as  titles  of  his  works  ; — 

L  The  Museum  (a  general  description  of  the  Alexandrine 

establishment). 
2.  Tables  of  the  persons  who  have  distinguished  themselves 

in  every  branch  of  instruction,  and  of  the  works  which 

they  have  composed^ — in  120  books. 
3-  Table  and  specification  of  the  (Didaskalies)  recorded 

dramatic  representations  and  competitions ;  with  dates 

asdgBedt  and  from  the  beginning. 
4*  Table  of  the  peculiar  phrases  belonging  to  Demokritus, 

and  of  his  works, 
5.  Table  and  specification  of  the  rhetorical  authora' 


r  See  Hitseh],  EHo  AIexaniirizi[^h€in 
Biblki4hek<^Ti^  pp.  ItMT,  &v.  ;  Naack, 
De  Artoti>pbimi5  Vit&  ct  Bcriptia,  cnpL 
L  (.  Hiille,  1848)  p,  68,  •»  Arijrt/>|>himia  ^t 
Aii^ibif  lii  opem,  ctim  opibii^  Biblio 
^eeiB  Alt-xaDtlriniB  digtsrciHlis  et  ad 
tabttUiB  n^vficaiiili^  urotk  oiujunda.  In  eo 
m^tttiaft!  (M^iiiM^iiila  mU  ^^  t^icriptoFW,  in 
oaofls  dictriulJ  ^iiierti  4!ous|kiinic^  aut 
iecwksn  indice  cnmprolienderont,  ant 
iilliqiioTe  enBrmticpiio  di^jcribtrostit,"  3t.c. 
Wbcn  ZsDodoUm  was  app^iiiti;d»  the 
UfafUj  had  already  attained  cuoaLdj^^r- 
ftble  nNmilude,  wa  that  the  pout  and 
ttlt«  of  IibraiiBn  was  th^Ti  <xin^i<-aona 
and  dignified.  But  Dcsiaetrius  Pha- 
leram  vbo  pn^oeded  Zenndotus,  began 
hifl  opeimtionfi   when    IhsK   vaa   no 


Hbrajy  at  all,  and  gtruiually  accumu- 
lated the  nmnbor  or  book^  whicU 
Zcnodotns  found.  H^yn^?  ob^rvea 
justly  :  **  Primo  ]oco  Deraetriui  PUa- 
lereua  pnnfuiBse  dicitnr,  ftwte  re  rerim 
Quam  nomifiA,  turn  Zenodotua  £phuaiti^« 
Elcquidem  sab  Ptolemaxi  Philadclplio/* 
Ac,  (Heyne,  Be  Genio  Sfiaculi  Ptole- 
mmorum  in  Opuflcul.  i.  p.  129), 

■  See  BlmuJk'ld'fl  eilitton  of  tbe 
Pra™.  of  KjJlimachiift,  p.  220-221, 
Snitlua,  v,  KaAAr^ax^t,  cnumcratf^  a 
large  nmnbcr  of  titlefi  of  poetical,  lite- 
miy,  hiStoHeal,  eomp^isitbm]  of  KaUi- 
maeims  ;  among  thtm  art — 
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t  of  EaDimaehm  (of  wliidi  one  by  it^self^  No.  % 
led  fo  120  boob)  mvsl  haTe  been  an  eBeyelo- 
i»  6r  WMom  eomyi^hegisive  than  any  prefioudlj 
of  Gteek  inthors  and  Ijtemtiire.  Such 
m  iaimi  eosM  qoI  bare  been  compiled  before 
cf  the  Alexudiine  Mtiseum.  They  described 
haA  before  him  in  that  mnfieiust  m  wt 
^T  9&t  W  Ae  gmeal  title  MoiicrEibF  prefixed  ;  moreoTar  w« 
Bay  be  ih»  Aal  lambcte  d^  oontd  he  have  had  access  fo 
At  MriAade  of  boob  feqnxieiL  La^ly,  the  tables  also  show 
htm  lai^  a  tamfmB  iht  Alexandrine  Haseum  and  libiaiy 
1  «t  As  Ibe  when  EalUmachus  put  together  Mb 
er  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II,  Phfla- 
(BBS-BW  &cl),  or  tn  the  earlier  portion  of  the  reign 
nL,  ctOed  Energetes  (247-222  b.c.).  Never- 
I  tbe  iAiazy  Uien  was^  it  continued  to  increase. 
A  fcv  ytms  aftervaidst  Aiislofdianes  puhtbhed  a  work  ooui- 
I  Aa  taUot  of  KflUimachus,  with  additions  and 
I  rfwbidi  woA  the  tide  alone  i^mains.' 
Kon*  I  kave  ilwiy  obeeiTed,  that  the  works  of  Plato 

die  Alexandrine  librarr^  at  the 
Amloplianee  either  originated  or  ^ano 
i  of  them  into  Trilogies.  Were 
.  ibey  not  ako  m  the  libmry,  at  the  time  when  EaUi- 
CQai|aled  \m  tables?  I  cannot  but  conclude  thai 
Ibvf  ottt>  ni  it  at  that  time  alsa  Wlien  we  are  informed 
that  tb^  catak^goei  of  cttamenled  aulhois  filled  eo  many 
buofc^  «9  wmj  be  wmo  Aal  it  mo&t  hare  descended,  and  we 
iBHom  la  hct  tbil  it  did  deeomA^  to  names  br  lees  important 


pp.  630,  658,  661). 
littemttir,  Hxl  36,  fn  ir~ 


a^-^B 


«f  EaUtMc^iiM,  fMMmiMllif  Mid  n-    hj^ix^  mbmm 


^  r«4f  ^fi^s  tpN  KbA* 


iMnlMnM  Ih  tiw  Aks»adftia»  Uliiiirr 


■so4fai!r  pasmgc^  AiheiyB^ 
Tiii  S36,  tluiit  this  work  mdnded  is 
•dditktD  or  En|iplemGiit  to  ihm  lUdoi 

ni>^. 
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Hikd  distingtiished  than  that  of  Plato."     The  name  of  Plato 
Hmself  can  hardly  have  been  omitted.     Demokritua  and  hi§ 
^(vrks,  especially  tlie  peculiar  and  techairal  words  (yXmtTa-m) 
in  tbetn,  r^eived  special  attention  fixjm  Kallimachus :  which 
KroTes  that  the  latter  was  not  disposed  to  fiasa  over  the 
philosophers*      But  Demokritns,  though  an  eminent  philo- 
sopher, was  decidedly  less  eminent  than  Plato :  moreover  he 
tft  behind  liim  no  permanent  successors,  school,  or  ^va-elou^ 
Athens,  to  preserve  his  MSS*  or  foster  Ids  celebrity*    As 
le  library  was  fiimialied  at  tlrnt  time  with  a  set  of  the  worlcs 
of  Demokritns^  ao  I  infer  that  it  could  not  have  been  without 
a  set  of  the  works  of  Plato.     That  Kallimachus  was  acquainted 
frith  Plato*s  writings  (if  indeed  such  a  fact  requires  proof), 
W©  know,  not  only  from  his  epigram  upon  the  Ambrakiot 
Icombrotus  (whom  he  affirms  to  have  killed  himself  after 
ig  the  Pheedon),  but  also  from  a  curious  intimation  that 
formally  impugned  Plato's  competence  to  judge  or  appre- 
poets — ^alluding  to  the  severe  criticisms  which  we  read 
the  Platonic  Repubhc/ 
It  woidd  indeed  be  most   extraordinary  if,   among  the 

tindreds  of  authors  whose  works  must  have  been  specified 
the  Tables  of  Kallimachus  as  constituting  the  treasures  of 
e  Alexandrine  Jlusennij^  the  name  of  Phito  had  not  been 


•  Tbns  tbe  T&Mcfl  of  Kollimaehua 
ineindied  a  wrilvr  munc-d  Lyyiinu^^hua, 
m  dSacapk}  of  TlRXxlnni^  or  Thiso- 
fibmilcm.  Bud  hia  writingB  (Alhrntoe. 
tI.  2S£) — m  rhetor  &nd  paH  nricoiHl 
WmjmwB  with  tlie  epithet  of  x^t^vf 
,  XT.  (jfl9^— find  eyvn  thi^ 
of  seveml  niUliora  on  cakt's 
Athlon n?.  %\v,  VA3\  The 
of  luthors  iit»!^]uk<iy  unknown 
tt>  Mmw&e  me&tlau^l  by  liiiu  (Athcnic. 
iL  7Q\  CJompftft*  Dionju.  Hal.  de  IM- 
iwi^Mi^  630.  ilf^%  6G1. 

'   KAlliinjichua,  Epigram,  24. 
Prvkltiji  tti  Timo^um,  p.  28  0.  p.  64. 
Sclmeid.  iMErffv  dtit  tfiAytvAf^dcn  KaXkt- 

E»to«lbetie«k.    iitKK;eaaur    of    KaIH^ 
•c   Ubrarinii    nt  Alexandiu^ 
n  work  'now  lost)  entitled 
iri«&K,  fl«  well  a£  vnriouf  trf>utiiRPi» 
cm  p)iik»riphj  and  pbiloiioplierfl  i  Em- 
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to-ithenica,  BGrnharfly,  p.  l6S.^S7i  197  ; 
Snidna,  V.  *£paToir#^jrfff  j.  Ho  hjid 
tHLBS^l  ^otnxi:  tune  at  Athena,  hud  en- 
joyed iho  lesM*nft  nnd  converHfttioii  of 
^eno  ih.<i  Stole,  btit  r^K]»r4'E{mMl  etiU 
warmt-T  adniirution  of  Ark^^wiljUJa  uiid 
Atl^Uyti.  He  Hfxike  in  aniinate<1  iv-inxA 
of  Athene  na  the  grefit  eentir'  of  oujt* 

S^^tion  for  pbilneophera  iu  his  day. 
e  hud  oompciHKl  n  ttt^tiHe,  flrpi  rmv 
irfaB«¥%  but  Strabo  destribefl  him  iva 
mixing  up  other  subjeeta  wtth  pbfliv 
8&pby  iStrubrv  >•  p.  15^. 

7  Al)OTit  tho  iiumlieT  **f  liookn,  or 
more  proptjrly  of  n^U  {vdumina]  m 
the  AJezandnne  library,  »e6  the  en- 
quirieB  of  Partbi^y*  I^fipi  Ah  xandri* 
nlachfi  Museum,  p.  7(j-84.  Vnricma 
flttitcmenta  nre  m.ido  by  ancient 
«uthont,  flome  of  Ihem  with  very  iai^s 
numb  T» ;  anil  no  csertointy  is  uttAm* 
able.  Many  ndl«  would  j;<j  tu  fijriti 
one    ferxik.      Pnrtbpy     eon^iderft    Iho 
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MoteoTer,  the  distribotion  of  the  Platonic  com- 
(  nio  Tfikigies*  puisdant  to  the  analogy  of  the  IHdas- 
records^  may  Tery  probably  have  origiiiated 
and  may  hare  been  simply  approved  and 
peflit|it  with  dome  modifications,  by  Axistophanes. 
tUi  idema   more    consonant  to    the  language  of 
laeftnfl^  than  the  suppoaitton   that  Aristopbaiwi 
VIS  the  iiist  oHgitiator  of  it. 

If  v»  look  back  to  tlie  Erst  commencement  of  the  AI^lah- 
^  ^  ^  iaam  MiBesm  and  library,  we  ahall  be  still  farther 
that  the  works  of  Plato,  complete  as  well 
must  haya  been  introduced  into  it  he- 
days  of  Eallimachus.  Stmbo  expressly 
that  the  first  stimulus  and  example  impelling 
la  to  found  this  museum  and  library, 
i  lij  Ihft  sdlool  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  at 
I  Wim  dus  to  be  perfectly  true  ;  and  it  is  farther 
,  hf  dl*  fard  that  the  institution  at  Alexandria  eom- 
,  tko  wtsmt  60Bilit»ent  parts  aud  arrangements,  deacribad 
bjr  th«  mmm  titlea»  m  those  which  are  applied  to  the  Aristo- 
ahoob  at  Athens.*  Though  the  terou 
i»  and  laetore-rciom,  have  now  become  familiAr, 
I  Md  neaDing  vere  at  that  time  aUka  novel.  No- 
br  aa  we  know^  did  there  exist  a  known  and  fixed 
je^  conaecrated  in  perpetuity  to  these  pnrposefi,  and  to 
Utonry  men  who  took  interest  therein.     A  special  stimuliv 


hj  ^Epifhmmvm  not 
V  roJh  in  the  libiaiy 

Tto  wmaa^boAt  of  the  UbnTj  si 
AtaiOimiateliiBi  of  Eimlpstbeiies, 
tai  Ibo  AoMtudi  of  wriliB^i  mhkh 
ht  mnlM  in  hb  nlwihlo  feogm* 
tt^i^  wvifat^ivA  Adntitt«d  hf  hw  oppo» 


UoaeuM  at  Akxandrift  in  the  foUeidm 
tetnui — r^r  Bk   ^^ffiKtmit  |i/^poi  Ifvi 

*iiT0F     IT  b1     ^f^Apnr,     sol     «W 

rmr  rov  Mov<r«fou  ^iA^\tf7ar  htM§i^ 
Ac*    Vitruviufi,  v.  11, 

It  we  eompiLne  thia  with  the  lisr 
gBftge  in  Dic^^iiea  Lnertiusj  re»pwloie 
the  Aioademie  ami  r«;n(iiitLiic  aclwi 
rwlezkcei  «t  Albeiii,  we  iJmll  And  tht 
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was  needed  to  suggest  and  enforce  the  project  on  Ptolemy 
Soter.  That  stimulus  was  supplied  by  the  Aristotelian  school 
at  Athens,  which  the  Alexandrine  institution  was  intended 
to  copy :  a  Movtrehv  (with  i^eBpa  and  wepiwaro^^  a  covered 
portico  with  recesses  and  seats,  and  a  walk  adjacent),  on  a 
far  larger  scale  and  with  more  extensive  attribution^,^  We 
mu^t  not  however  imagioe  that  when  this  new  museum  was 
first  begun,  the  founders  entertained  any  idea  of  the  vast 
magnitude  to  which  it  ultimately  attained, 

Ptolemy  Soter  was  himself  an  author,^  and  himself  knew 
and  respected  Aristotle,  not  only  as  a  philosopher,  ^^^^^^^f 
but  also  as  the  preceptor  of  his  friend  and  com-  ^Juwimi. 
mander  Alexander,  To  Theophrastiis  also,  the  Jft'emm^t"''"' 
phUdSophieal  successor  of  Aristotle,  Ptolemy  showed  ^"""**- 
pecnliar  honour;  inviting  him  by  special  message  to  come 
and  establish  himself  at  Alexandria,  which  invitation  however 
Hieophrastus  declined,^     Moreover  Ptolemy  appointed  Stra- 

seUers ;  we  see  that  the  hoak^UtT  read 
almid  to  b)9viaitoTs  &  mi-l  of  Ihe  books 
wLuch  lie  had  to  bo  11,  in  order  to  ti?mpt 
tlieni  to  buy,  a  fceUlo  fore«hailowitig 
of  t!i«  adyertboments  said  reviewa  dt 
tlio  present  day  iDiogen,  L.  vii.  2). 
But  there  eiisted  as  y<?t  nothing  of 
the  uatiire  of  the  Plato  uic  mul  Ariatu* 
tt^Unn  fiovtfttQv,  whereof  Ibc  coUectJon 
of  books;)  v^ariLtl,  pcmmnt^ot,  (ind  m* 
tended  fi>r  the  Mat  of  iwsM^ies  and 
sFpecial  ^i^itorSf  waa  mie  important 
iitietion.  lu  \hi&  aenae  it  served  aa  & 
moilel  for  Demetriua  Phalefieud  and 
Ptolemy  Soter  in  r^giird  to  Alex- 
an  drift. 

Vitratius  fv.  11)  <JM(?ribe5  th&  ra- 
hedrm  n&  aeatfl  plueed  undet  &  eoTprod 
portieo^^*  in  qiiibua  philoficphif  rhe- 
torea^  ceterique  qui  studiis  dt:f ectftntuTi 
aedentei  dispntAre  posRmt.'^ 

^  ReapeotiDg  PtoleinT  na  an  author 
and  the  fhigmenta  of  bia  work  on  the 
eiploita  of  Alesandcr,  si^  Geier^  Alex- 
andri  M,  Histoririiiinfi  ^criptt.  p»  4-26. 

^  Diog.  L.  T.  37.  Fmbobly  thia 
invitation  wna  eont  about  3^6  nc^  dur- 
ing tbo  year  in  whirh  Theophinatiii 
was  m  baDiDhment  fjom  AtJienai  in 
eonaequence  of  tho  restrictive  Jfiw  pro- 
posed by  Sopboklea  against  the  sehoola 
of  the  philoaophera,  which  law  wna 
repealed  in  ilm  eneming  j<^f« 

L    2 


r*  We 
pAQOluU 
tudndei: 


*  We  Bee  from  henoe  what  tbere  waa 
in  the  Piat^mic  and  Ariato- 
litiM^ry  eatabliaUmenta,  They 
Inclllfled  Aomethiiifi^  conseertit^,  per- 
iBimeDt,  and  inionded  more  or  le^  for 
public  n^e.  The  ooHeFtion  of  books 
ma  not  lik^  a  private  hbrury,  destined 
goUt  tor  thf>  pFt;iprietor  and  aiit'b  frieodfi 
fts  he  might  allow— nor  wivm  it  like  that 
of  ft  bouKseUer^  iD  tended  for  Aaie  and 
piofil  I  make  this  reamrk  io  regard 
to  the  E^tmmas  of  Becker,  in  hi* 
CJhTJJgl^  i.  206,  216,  a  very  interest- 
iiig  not^  on  the  book-trade  sod  libm- 
mm  of  ftodeiit  Athena.  Be<:ker  di^ 
potess  the  accnxrocy  of  Stroboa  etate* 
goeat  that  Ariatotle  was  the  firiit 
petsoii  at  Athena  who  eoUedod  a 
iTbfmryp  and  who  taught  the  kingjs  of 
Egypt  to  do  the  like.  In  the  literal 
■enae  of  the  words  Becker  ia  right, 
Otb^  pennni  before  Aristotle  had 
odltocted  books  though  I  think  Becker 
Bttikai  more  of  Ihe  p;ri:£!aagtB  whicli  he 
€itei  thAB  they  stricUy  dt' serve) ;  one 
fl!Ximple  fi  the  youth  fnl  Kuthydemua 
in  XeoopllOA.  Memomh.  ir.  2 ;  and 
Backer  alludes  justly  to  the  remark- 
alalh  fSflBge  in  the  Anabfisis  of  Xt^no- 
nlioiip  tibcnit  book»  exported  to  the 
Halleme  eitie^  in  the  Euxine  ^Anabaa. 
liL  5*  l^f.  There  dearly  existed  in 
Al^iNiii    ii^gtiliir    prolbbaioiial     book* 
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ton  (afterwards  Schokrch  in  sueeefision  to  Theophraetiis)  pre- 
ceptor to  his  youthful  son  Rcjlemy  Philadtlphus,  ftom  whom 
Straton  subsequently  rcctnved  a  largo  present  of  niouey:* 
he  welcomed  at  Alexantlria  the  iregaric  philoeophem,  I>ii> 
dorus  Kronus,  and  Stilpon,  and  found  pleasure  in  their  eon- 
versation ;  he  not  only  befriended,  but  often  eoDfidentially 
ronsult^Hl,  the  Kyrenaic  philosopher  Theo<^idnis,^  Kolotes, 
the  friend  of  Epikurus,  detlieated  a  work  to  Ptolemy  Soter. 
Menander,  tlie  eminent  comic  writer,  also  received  an  invita- 
tion from  him  to  Egj^t^ 

These  favourable  dispositiouB,  on  the  part  of  the  first 
PtolemVs  towards  philosoivhv  and  the  philoeopliere 
FiiflUfreoi-  at  Athens,  appear  to  have  bet^n  mainlv  insti^ati*d 
and  guided  by  the  Phalerean  Demetrioa :  an  Atho- 
nian  citizen  of  gocnl  station,  who  enjoyed  for  ten 
years  at  Athens  (while  that  city  was  subject  to  Ea^ander) 
full  political  ascendancy,  but  who  was  expelled  about  307 
B,o.j  by  the  increased  force  of  the  popular  party,  seconded 
by  the  successful  invasion  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes.  By 
theBB  political  events  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  driven  into 
exile:  a  portion  of  which  exile  was  spent  at  Thebes^  but  a 
much  larger  portion  of  it  at  Alexandria,  whore  he  aequirctl 
the  full  confidence  of  Ptolemy  Soler^  and  retained  it  until  the 
death  of  tliat  prince  in  285  B.a  While  active  in  politit^ 
and  posseBsing  rhetorical  talent,  elegant  without  being  foi^ 
cible^ — ^DemetriuB  Phalereus  was  yet  more  active  in  literature 
and  philosophy*  He  employed  his  influence*  during  the 
time  of  his  political  power,  to  befriend  and  protect  both  Xeno 
krates  the  chief  of  tlie  Platonic  school,  and  Tbeophra^us  the 
chief  of  the  Aristotelian.  lu  his  literary  and  phUoeophical 
views  ho  followed  Theophrastus  and  the  Peripatetic  sect,  and 
was  liimself  among  their  most  voluminous  writers.  The  latter 
portion  of  Iiis  life  was  spent  at  Alexandria^  in  the  service  of 

■  Ding.  L.  V.  58,  3iiAbon  became  prsceptor  of  the  king  ftt  Alexnntlrsi. 
SohoWchat  Lbedeatbof  Tbf^plu^ua  r  ^\og,  L.  ii.  102.  Ill,  115.  P1q> 
m  2B7  B,c.  Hu  mttet  imra  mum  pre- 1  tftreh  lulv.  Koli>tt;i>,  p,  1107,  Tlie 
ceptor  to  Ptdamy  PMiidt^lphu«  before  ,  Ptoleniy  bere  meutioned  by  Plutarch 
ihm  time,  diuing  tbc  youth  uf  the  muy  indexed  bo  Fhlliulelphiu. 
liiiiur ;  Jbf  be  could  tiot  btivi<  bwn  at  f  Meuicke,  Metiaud.  et  Pbilem. 
the  mmB  tme  ^^holnreh  at  A  tbuns.  mid    EeUq.  TrmL  p,  sxxii. 
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Ptolemy  Soter  ;  after  whostj  deaths  however^  he  soon  incurred 
the  displeaaure  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  died,  iiitenlioa- 
ally  or  accidentally,  iroui  the  bite  of  an  asp,'' 

The  Alexandrine  Muaeum  or  library  fir^t  acquired  celebrity 
under  the  reim  of  Ptolemy  (U.)  Philadelphua,  by  Hewa»chT*f 
wiiom   moreover  it  was  greatiy  enlarged  and  its  flrei^si*- 
treasures  multiplied.     Hence  that  prince  is  some-  tueAiex- 
tinier  entitled  the  touuden     iiut  there  can  be  no  i-^^raT- 
douht  that  its  first  initiation  and  establiehment   is  due  to 
Ptolemy  (L)  Soter.'    Demetinus  Pbalereus  was  his  adviser 
and  auxiliary,  the  link  of  connection  between  him  and  the 
literary  or  philosophical  world  of  Greece,     We  read  that 
Julius  CasaaTj  when  he  conceived  the  scheme  (which  he  did 
not  live  to  execute)  of  estiibliahing  a  large  public  library  at 
Rome,  fixed  upon  tlie  learned  Varro  to  regidate  the  jselection 
and   arrangement  of  the  books. ^     None  but  an   eminent 


» 


^  Diof.  L,  IT.  14.  V.  39,  15,  m; 
Lt.  398 ;  Plutftre.h,  Do  Exilio, 
^601 ;  Apdphtbeg&iat.  p.  181^ ;  Cii^em^ 
De  Fmlb.  v.  19:  tm  Jubum,  30. 

I>irig)eQt«     wmys    about     Demetriua 

^jL0^    TtfV   tfrExA^f't    'iFXf^^i^*'    ^woM^as 
waa*  ArTtPoZr. 

*  Mr.  CUtjton  aaya,  Fnat*  H©n*  App. 
§,  p.  S80,  381 : 

tEtBtitutkm  uf  tbo  Movffilov  to  Pbilflr 
delphns  in  v.  20Bt  whert  h(^  la  d^tscrib- 
ing  the  sets  of  FbikdolphtiB/*  Thin 
lA  M  mistake :  the  {Ksiigc  in  AtlientsiiB 
doea  nc"t  ^jecjfy  which  of  tho  two  flrat 
Ptolemies  waa  the  founder :  it  m  prrr- 
feetlf  cotinsteiit  with  the  snpjxjeition 
tt»t  Ptolem J  Sokr  fotrnded  it.  The 
^me  m&v  be  «iid  ahout  the  pae^ngB 
cit^-d  bj'  Mr*  CUntc^n  fmiu  Plutarch  : 
that  too  does  not  detenuinejljetwetio  the 
two  Ptoli?iaie«,  wliich  was  the  foundcjr. 
Permftdus  was  in  error  {na  Mr.  Clin  too 
pmut^  OQt)  in  ftfifirmlDg  that  tho  pas* 
^bgie  in  Plutarch  determined  the 
fonud&tioii  to  the  &-at  Ptolemj :  Mr. 
CMaJUm  i0  in  error  by  affirming  ttiat 
tiw  fwmwgo  in  Atheiueus  determines  it 
to  tnc  BdCTind.  Mr.  OLinton  ba^  also 
nuflled  by  ViLruviu*  and  Sctiliger, 
(p.  2S9)>  wh^  ho    affinal    that   the 


libnu-y  at  Alexandria  waa  not  foimed 
nntil  albiT  tlie  library  at  Pergmutis, 
Bern  hardy  (  GruDdriss  der  Griechiach. 
Litteratur,  Pfert  i.  p.  3.59.  367,  369)  hu 
followed  Mr,  Clinton  too  implicitly 
in  rt.'COj^nMng  Philiidelpbud  aja  tbie 
founder  i  ne%*ertheleB&  be  too  udmiti  (p, 
H(jti  I  tliat  the  foundatioEiit  were  laid  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  under  the  ad^ioe  and 
asfiLBlance  of  Dcmetriuii  l^luilereu^, 

Th(.^  eariieift  declare  king  of  the 
Attalid  fotnily  at  Porgamub  aequtred 
tbe  throne  in  241  n.o.  The*  library  at 
Perganms  could  hardly  have  been 
comiuenced  before  hi^  tin^e :  and  it  ia 
hjfl  fueoenor,  Ihsnenefl  II.  (wboiB 
refgm  bc^n  in  197  B.a.j.  who  is  men- 
tioned m  the  great  cwlIe<?tor  and 
adoriier  of  the  Jibnuy  at  PeTgamua. 
See  iStiabo»  jtiii.  G24  :  CHoton,  Fnat* 
Helleo.  Ap|i.  U.  p.  4OM03.  It  k  plain 
thnt  the  library  at  Pergfttnue  Qouid 
hanlly  have  been  heglUi  belbre  tiie 
elode  !if  the  reign  of  Ptolesiy  PMIfidiBK 
phiiij  in  Egypt,  by  whieh  time  tho 
libiTuy  of  Alexandria  had  already 
acquired  great  exttJiiHion  and  renown, 

^  Hueton*  Juh  d&i.  c  -W* 

Cieero  reiiliea  in  the  following  terms 
Uyhia  brother  Quiiituij,  who  bad  written 
Xn  hJra»  requesting  edviee  and  aid  in 
gt'tting  together  for  his  own  tise  k 
eollietion  of  (vre^ik  and  Latin  b<iok«, 
"  Dn  bibhotbe^'4  tuA  QtmA  supplendi. 
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literaty  man  could  carry  such  an  enterprise  into  effect,  eien 
at  Rome,  when  there  exmted  tlie  precedent  of  the  Alei^ 
andrine  library  ;  much  more  when  Ptolemy  commenced  his 
operations  at  Alexandria,  and  when  there  were  only  the  two 
Mowreta  at  Athens  to  serye  as  precedents.  Demetrii]s»  who 
combined  an  organising  head  and  political  experience^  with 
an  erudition  not  inferior  to  Yaito,  regard  being  had  to  the 
stock  of  learning  acce89ible--was  eminently  qualified  for  the 
task.  It  procured  for  him  great  importance  with  Ptolemy, 
and  compensated  him  for  that  loss  of  pc4itical  ascendancy  at 
Athens,  which  unfavourable  fortune  had  brought  about. 

We  lem-n  that  the  ardonr  of  Demetrius  PlialeretKs  was  ua- 
ptocefding*  remitting,  and  that  his  researches  ^ere  extended 
m  begiutijfiK  everywhere,  to  obtain  for  the  new  museum  liter&iT 
mrmrf.         mouumeuts  finom  all  countries  within  contemporaiy 


p 


randis^ — v&\dd  velim  ista  goq£ci,  pn&^ 
Bertim  cqm  ad  mcmm  quoqu©  nsam 
epectent.  8ch1  ego»  miki  ipsi  Ma  per 
quern  Bgam,  noa  likbeo,  Neque  £Rim 
venalia  funf^  qim  qmdem  jilwxant :  €t 
e<M\^  niti  per  htwiimem  el  peritum 
et  d&igefimm  ntm  pommt.  Oirjsij)[>fj 
tttMeo  ionNSAbo,  et  vuvn  Tymiiniriiuei 
loqtiBr.**     (Ckcro,  EpiaL  ndQ.  Fratr, 

Now  the  circ?nliitkyn  of  books  wn» 
grefltly  inere»Bed,  nnd  the  book  titido 
fer  more  developed,  ut  Rome  when 
thjfl  letter  wfiji  writteu  inboiit  ibree 
oenturicMi  after  Pltito'^  deix>a^)  thfiu  it 
vas  at  Athens  during  the  timo  of 
Bf?metrius  PhilereoH  (:^i! 0^300  b.c.\ 
Yet  we  »ee  the  difflcnhy  which  the 
two  broth etB  Cicero  hud  in  ooUoctiiig  a 
mtrt  private  libmn'  fm  use  of  the 
owtier  siiuply.  Good  hoaks,  in  a  corf  erf 
dfid  taiisfadort/f  eondiiion,  udctp  nui  l^ 
he  had  for  moncr^  r  it  wfiB  rif  ressftry  to 
get  Eiccess  to  the  K  nt  MSH*  ona  to 
nAve  ffpecml  eopieu  niiidt ,  ncntly  and 
correctly :  and  this  could  not  be  done, 
except  under  the  miperinU'udanee  ef  a 
bborious  Utcrary  tnari  like  TjTnnniotip 
by  weU  taught  Hlavt'^  bubotdinate  to 
hiiu. 

Wo  may  xuidenstand,  fjom  this  ana- 
logy, the  far  greater  ohbtarleH  which  the 
collectors  of  the  Alexnndrine  museum 
and  lihmiy  must  have  had  to  overrouie, 
when  theiy  began  their  wnrk.     Ko  one 


could  do  itf  ^3[<^^^  n  practised  lit^nij 
man  sueh  as  Dejnetrius  Fhala«»i: 
nor  even  be^  except  by  fiiidin^  tmt  tbe 
best  M8B.,  and  causing^  i^>eeial  ct^es 
to  be  made  for  the  uae  of  the  lifaearf. 
Ecsjpecting  the  extent  siid  ^ilitj  of 
book^iiffudoD  m  the  Hotnan  worH 
information  wtll  be  fauttd  io  the  liti^ 
Sir  tieorge  Coruewall  I^^iA^a'a  Bnqvmf 
into  the  Credibility  of  Earitf  R^mm 
Hisiary,  vol.  i.  p.  196,  seqn. :  also,  to 
the  tifth  chapter  of  the  work  of  Adolf 
Schmidt,  G^M^kMederDei9k*mvd  Gl^^ 
hem-FreUieit  im  ertten  JuJahumdttlt 
der  Kaiter-hernchafft  Berlin,  tSil: 
lastly,  in  a  valuRble  review  of  Adolf 
Behinidt'a  work  by  Sir  G«Hxe  Lewia 
himself,  in  Fmser*a  Magazine  for  April. 
1862,  pp.  4H2-439,  Adolf  SdmiiJl 
rcpreHt'nta  the  mnlUplieation  asd 
ehi-apneaa  of  hoolss  in  tbat  daj  lu 
something  hardly  inferior  to  what  it  is 
now — citing  tmvoy  anthoritieti  for  tliii 
opinion.  Sir  G.  Lewis  haa  fthown.  In 
my  judgment  most  aatiafactorDy,  thftt 
tlieee  authoritiea  are  inanfficient,  said 
that  the  opinion  is  incorrect :  thi* 
m  igh  t  have  been  shown  evcsn  more  ftillyi 
if  ttie  review  hod  been  lengthened  I 
peifectly  agree  with  8ir  U*  Lewis  od 
the  main  queation :  yet  I  tlunlt  h^ 
narrows  Hie  case  on  his  own  aide  too 
much,  and  th&t  tbo  number  of  cofiet 
of  such  authoiis  a£  Virgil  and  Bo<«ci^ 
in  circulalLOD  atone  time* eannoi  biTo 
been  so  RJnaU  as  he  iimginat. 
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knowledge/  Tliia  is  highly  probftble:  such  univereality  of 
^fiteiary  interest  was  adapted  to  the  mixed  and  cosmopolitan 
[diameter  of  the  Alexandrine  population.  But  Demetriua 
as  a  Greek,  bom  about  tlie  time  of  Plato's  death  (347  b,c,), 
and  ideotified  with  the  political,  rhetoritial,  dramatic,  lite- 
rary, and  philosopldcal,  activity  of  Athens,  in  which  he  had 
himself  taken  a  prominent  part.  To  collect  the  memo- 
rials of  Greek  literature  would  be  his  first  object,  more 
especiaUy  such  as  Aristotle  and  Theophrastua  possessed  in 
tlieir  libraries.  Without  doubt  he  would  procure  the  works 
of  Homer  and  the  other  distinguished  poets,  epic,  lyrie^  and 
dramatic,  as  well  as  the  rhetors,  orators,  &c.  He  probably 
would  not  leave  out  the  works  of  the  viri  Sokratici  (Anti- 
mkenm,  Aristippus^  iEschines,  &a)  and  the  other  philosophets 
( Demokritus,  Anaxagoras,  Parmenides,  &e,).  But  there  are 
two  authors,  whose  compositions  he  would  most  certainly  take 
paius  to  obtain — Plato  and  Aristotle,  These  were  the  two 
commanding  names  of  Grecian  philosophy  in  that  day :  the 
fonnders  of  the  two  schools  exxstiog  in  Athens,  upon  the  model 
of  which  the  Alexandrine  Museum  w^as  to  be  constituted. 

Among  all  the  books  wluch  would  pass  oyer  to  Alexandria 
as  the  earliest  stock  of  the  new  librar)%  I  know  cerutni^ 
nothiBg  npoQ  which  we  can  reckon  more  certainly  wonut  of 
tban  upon  the  works  of  Plato.™     For  they  were  Ari4u>tia 


*  Joeipbiia.  AntiqurL  xli.  2,  L  Aij* 
tl    $tfwTbtf    tt-Ji^   ird-rFti   tA     itark    t^v 

wpnot^ctfri,  fidXtiPTa  yiip  vtpl  t^f  wuA- 
koy^   TMif    0tBXimr   #tx*    ^<Ae»taA»f, 

Whftt  Joei^fihna  uRirraf!  here,  I  ftp- 
n^beiHl  to  be  perfect ly  tme;  though 
b  gDtM  on    to    stiitQ   niuch   tbnt    is 

lite  meidentd  which  pre<!cd^  and 
aaoofupftnioil  tbc  tr&DJUfi.tioii  of  the 
Uehr&w  Bcriptures.  Joeephus  m  tXso 
Emgtftkefi    in    connectkig    Demetriua 


und(?r  Ptolemy  Boter. 

EespectiDg:  the  part  take^  hy  D^ 
tnetriuiJ  Phalepews  in  tha  flret  getting 
tip  of  tb*5  Alcxtindrine  Mu^mn.  see 
Valoketiaor^  Diaaortnt,  D(j  Aristc^lo 
Juilaieo,  p.  52-57 ;  Rit»chl^  Dig  Alex> 
and  rill.  Biblioth.  p.  17, 18  j  Parthey,  Dm 
AlexnudniiiHche  Muneum,  p,  70, 71  enq, 

^  Htahr»  in  t!io  «?cDiid  iitirt  of  lii« 
work  *•  Ariatotelift,"  combat*  tmd  re- 
futes with  mmh  pftiiiB  iKo  enotieirai 
ffuppootioii,  that  tbcro  watino  safllotefit 
publication  of  the  works  of  Amtotl©, 
utttil  ttftor  the  time  wheti  ApellilEon 
purchased  the  MSB.  fttjm  the  heirs  of 
Nelena— 1.0.  n.o.  100,  Btahr  Bhowa 
evidonce  to  prove,  that  tho  works,  at 
least  many  of  tlio  works,  of  Arutotle 


Fbalemis  with  Ptolemy  Philndelphim.  |  were   known  ntid   BtudioJ  before   the 

PhuipreUft    waa  diagiiced,  i  year  1 00  o.c. ;  that  ib«^y  wert^  in  the 

died  ihortly  nfter  thait  priiice*«    lihtEry  at  Alexandrbi,  utid  that  they 

Hit  time  of  lnfln*nce  wm  t  wew    proeuped   for   that    Ubmry  by 
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««f«  uKii^  aeqtiJgJtioBs  aot  only  desiisble^  but  also  easily  aeces^ 
Kq^itou  sible.  The  writinrrs  of  Aristippus  or  DeniDkritus— 
jbr  um  h-  of  Lysiae  or  I^krates^^ — ^might  require  to  be  pm- 
cured  (or  good  MSS,  thereof,  fit  to  be  speciallj 
copied)  at  different  places  and  from  different  persons,  without 
any  security  that  the  collection,  when  purchased,  would  be 
either  complete  or  altogether  genuine*  But  the  manuacripls 
of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle  were  preserved  in  their  respectiTe 
Bchools  at  Athens,  the  Academic  and  Peripatetic : "  a  cisll«- 
tion  complete  as  well  aB  Terifiabla  Demetrius  cDuld  ohtain 
permis^sion^  from  Tlieophrastus  in  the  Peripatetic  sc*hool,  from 
Polemon  or  Krautor  iu  the  Academic  school,  to  hare  these 
MSS.  copied  tor  him  by  careful  and  expert  hands.  The  cost 
of  such  copying  must  doubtless  have  been  considerable; 
amoimting  to  a  sum  which  few  private  iudiTiduak  would  have 
been  either  able  or  willing  to  disburse.  But  the  treajsurcs 
of  Ptolemy   were  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;°   anil 


Demetrius  PbalereTis,  Bt&hr  ^ays,  p. 
59,  **  Is  it  mdec<l  eix^ble — is  it  evea 
ODOodTable^lut  penietnosj  -wlio  re- 
oommended  c^pcrtnlly  to  hia  tiegal 
frieikd  Ptolemj-  liiu  bUidy  of  the  jx>U- 
tic&l  works  of  the  ijliilortf^pboj^— that 
Demetrius,  tho  fheitd  botU  of  the 
AriHt^tuliaTi  philodoph?  md  of  Theo- 
pknuituei,  uhouliL  h&V&  htt  the  wOfb  of 
th^  two  groat  Pcriixitetic  pbil0B£^kers 
out  uf  kbi  cou2iiikimt1ou  ?  May  w^  not 
mtliur  ha  sttru,  iliat  he  would  take  miYJ 
Iti  sf^iiie  their  woiks^  beforo  all  otbera, 
for  his  tifiaemit  libnuT — if  indeed  he 
did  not  bring  tb^iu  ivitb  lum  ^hen  lie 
camo  io  Aluxwidria?"  The  question 
hem  put  by  E^tabr  f  and  farther  insdaled 
ou  hf  IlavuLMJii,  luifeoi  mir  hi  Metn^ 
phyanitio  d'AtiiiU>tc,  Iiitn)d.  p^  Hi  in 
very  jxirtitietil :  (ind  I  j>ut  tlio  Like 
quti^tiiiti,  with  liJight  cluinge  of  cir- 
eunvstancH^^  respecting  the  worka  of 
Pinto,  Demetrius  Fhalereua  waa  the 
friend  and  ]>(ttmn  of  Xenokmtc^  as 
well  as  of  ThiM  >pUmfltu«. 

"  In  retiptct  to  the  Peripatciic 
tiohool,  tluri  hi  trtie  only  during  the  life- 
time i>f  ThL-opluBHliis,  1ft  ho  dit2d  287 
B.C.  I  hnVti  Blniidy  tiii^ntionud  tlmt 
after  the  dcatli  of  Thtophraiitnsp  the 
MSB.  were  withdrawn  from  Athens. 
But  all  the  opemtioas  of  Dejnetriiis 
Phalereua  were  carried  od  during  the 


lifetime  of  Theophi^tstus ;  miB*h  <»i' 
tbeiD,  piohobly,  in  t-oiK^eit  with  Th^fr 
pbiB^to^,  wbo»u  friend  mid  pupil  he 
was.  The  death  of  ThcophfBstlO^  (ha 
doith  of  Ptoltmy  Bott*r.  and  the  dk- 
cTLxiit  ar^d  aubsemieiit  dciith  of  Ikme- 
triufl  Bie  eepiuai^  ouly  hy  an  ioti^nil 
of  two  or  thi^  yeftfff. 

in  the  kttet^  of  Ciwm,  reepec^ng  the 
librani  or  oopyiflta  wlioui  he  had  m  his 
service;  and  ibe  still  more  mfaamam 
and  effective  band  of  Itbrarii  and 
muigtiiiKtsi  (alavcs,  mostly  home-bara) 
whom  hiii  friend  AtUtnis  pomtam^  and 
trained  (Cornel.  Kepoo,  Tit.  Attki 
c.  la),  Bee  Epist.  ad  At  tie,  %JL  6: 
xiiL  2144  ;  v.  12  seq. 

It  apjtoara  thai  many  of  the  cant- 
poeiLioiia  of  Cieero  were  eopied,  pre- 
pare<l  for  publication  ^  and  published, 
hy  the  lihrarii  of  Attioua ;  who,  in  the 
eaao  of  the  AcadeftUcat  inemtBd  a  hat, 
becau^  Cioen>— -after  havung  giv^n  <itft 
the  work  to  be  copied  and  publisheduaad 
after  prQg:ri's»  had  hcaiu  tiuule  in  dotn^ 
this — thought  fit  to  alter  mateiwUT 
lx>th  the  lorm  and  i\i&  speakeirs  jiil3i> 
duced  (xiii  13).  In  regM  to  the  On- 
iioD  pi^  ligpriq,  Atticussold  it  well,  and 
brought  biuiseir  home  (**  LigariACiua 
prssclare  vendidisti:  pnstliAc,  qoioqiiid 
bcripeero,  Ubi  prreconium  defciwm,**  mHi. 
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when  he  ouee  cxjnceived  the  project  of  foiindiug  a  Museum 
ia  his  uevT  eapitair  a  large  outlay,  mcurred  for  tmnscTibiug 
from  the  best  JVI8S.  a  complete  and  authentic  colleetiou  of 
the  works  of  illustrious  authors,  was  not  likely  to  deter  hitn. 
We  know  from  other  aueedoteSj^  what  vast  sums  the  tliird 


I 


I2>  Cicero  cruiipart"^  the  relfttian  of 
Attieuii  towiuxLi!  biiiiself,  witli  tli£it  of 
ilentnnloms  towiirda  Plato,  i^s  e3:protffled 
ktr  til*.*  On^vk  t  trsLs  \6jinaiy  'Epft6^^p&t 
/|LV#f4i^«rai,  3dii  '21. 

PriiTfile  MeudM,  »uch  hm  Bfilbug  and 
C«t«Uia  I  xM.  21),  coo^idert'd  it  a  pri* 
nlt^giu  lo  be  all<iwixl  to  take  copies  ot 
hiA  catnptm^im  at  their  own  cotit, 
tlmi&gh  tibrarii  i-jnyhtyL^  for  tbe  puf* 
ppiif.  And  we  SnJ  Galen  cuuxiK^faliTig 
lids  aiuotig  tbe  noble  aud  di^ni£td 
-w»js  for  an  apaleat  man  to  expend 
UKvuej,  ia  a  remarkable  passage,  ^irta 

CqgnoipetidiiCumijdisque  Ankut  Mof- 
btts,  t  V,  p.  48,  KiiliTi.) 

^  GAlen,  Comni.  nd.  Hippokrat.  'Eirt^ 
93|#uai.  Tol.  xvu.  p.  606.  tiOT,  ed.  K&hn. 

LjkurgiiSf  ttie  contemporary  of  De- 
iiKisthc(ii5j9  as  ail  omtor,  coimiieuoua  for 
timrty  VL'ara  ici  tbc^  rivil  nnd  financiaL 
aitiulLiiiitmtiim  of  Athc^oii,  cauff^  a  law 
to  btf  pat^eied,  enacLiui;  thnt  an  oflii^ial 
M^^  itliyiild  Im  made  of  tbe  plftVd  of 
^.^arhjliLrtt  Sofiliokles*  and  EuripidcH. 
Ho  penaLfidjm  waa  granted  to  reprei^ut 
siET  of  ihi^t^  diatnaa  at  tliC!  Du»nyHiac 
feaitlral,  except  iijion  condition  tUat 
Hie  applu'&ut  and  the  actors  whfiin  ho 
empldveil,  ahould  oofuparii  the  MB.  0(d 
which  tliL^T  intended  to  pniceed,  with 
Ihe  offlf-ifU  M8.  m  the  handa  of  ths 
«ffidal  ^f  retary.  The  purpose  ivas  to 
frereui  arUtrary  aniendmenta  or  ofoia- 
^gmm  in  these  plaja,  at  the  pleasiire  of 

Flolcmj  EncTgetca  boirowL'd  from 
llie  Atlimiisjiii  these  public  and  offictal 
MSB.  of  ^isobyluM,  8o[ihok]cfi,  aod 
Suripldes— on  tb<?  pti^  that  h&  vvmhed 
to  hATe  esac!i  eopltsi  of  them  takc^ti  at 
AlesiuidrJM,  aoi  under  esi^tgemetit  to 
fe«tnfe  thmt  tm  looci  a»  Uiia  vaa  done. 
Hf  defioeitcil  with  them  the  pftKligtotm 
«am  of  fifleun  talentOt  ai  a  guamnte^i 
for  tbr  falihrul  itcatitutioti.     Whet)  he 


got  the  MSS.  at  Alexandria,  be  cansed 
copies  of  them  to  be  taken  on  the  fEnent 
paper.  He  theu  sent  theee  oopit«  to 
Atnena,  keeping  the  original  for  tbo 
Alexandrine  libnuy;  dealing  the 
AtheoiaTis  to  retain  tho  dipisit  of 
fifteen  talents  for  themselves.  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  here  pays,  not  merely  the 
ooat  of  tho  iineat  etj]>ying,  but  fifteen 
talents  betdde^^  for  tho  {)ofi9eEig]on  of 
official  MBS.  of  tho  three  great  Atbc- 
ni:\u  tmpdianii;  who»u  works  in  other 
miitni^i'riptH  niufit  have  been  in  the 
lihriir}  long  bt-f^mj. 

Ectfpeeting  these  official  MSB-  of 
tho  three  great  tl'ngedjana,  preijared 
during:  tho  admlliirtiation  and  under 
the  aiiifpicoi  of  ihfi  rhetor  Lykiugnt*, 
flee  Plutntch,  Tit  X.  Orator,  p.  B4I, 
alMi  BooeMi,  Graaeie  Trageed,  Prioeijua, 
pp.  Jii*15*  The  time  when  Lykurgus 
oatiHed  this  to  he  done,  must  have  been 
nearly  coincident  witli  the  deceaee  of 
Plato,  347  ao.  See  Boc^kh,  tstaata- 
hauiihaltnng  der  AQioner,  vol.  i.  p. 
4Gg,  IL  p.  2i4  -  Weleker,  Griecb.  Tn^g. 
ill.  p.  908 ;  Kom,  I>e  Publico  .^sehyli, 
4:c.  Exemplari,  Lykorgii  Aactore  con- 
fecbo,  p.  O-^r  Bcinu,  1SG3. 

In  the  pnaeage  cited  above  from 
Qaletir  we  arc^  farther  iiifonafd^  that 
Ptolemy  Euergetea  eanaed  inquiries 
bi  be  made,  from  the  mngtera  of  all 
Teasels  whieh  came  to  Alexandria, 
whether  there  w^re  any  MSS*  on 
hoard:  if  there  wore,  the  M8S.  were 
brdught  to  tjie  library »  carefully  copied 
out,  and  tht^  copies  gi  ven  to  the  ownera : 
the  orij^nal  ^iJ^s.  being  retaiutd  iu  the 
library,  aud  regitttered  iti  a  ise[>arate 
iximpartmcnt,  under  the  general  head 
of  TA  im  wholw,  and  with  the  name  of 
the  pergft^n  from  whom  the  acmiisitiou 
liad  bevfu  made,  annexed*  Gom];)are 
Wolf,  Protegg.  ad  Homerom,  p,  clxxv. 
These  atatemenU  tend  to  enow  the 
care  taken  by  the  Alexandrine  lihra^ 
rians«  not  only  to  acquire  the  beat 
MSB.,  but  alao  to  keep  good  MSB. 
nptirt  from  bad,  and  to  Tooord  the  per- 
eon  and  the  qnarter  from  which  each 
acM|uiuition  had  been  made. 


totlbeiELihdBg 
of  ftfilem  J  popular  , 
tiiai  Dem^iiilfl 
USa  &om  tW 
or  boolselleii  (i^^ 
E«f  DiBokiita  and  otben) 
«f  Am  malhmtkaiif  d 

i  to  tbe  Platonic  miioA 

to  diow  that  tlie 

cotnjJeto 

complete  and 

before 

that  of  Aristo- 

aaj  other  works  ob- 

to  be  Platonic, 

of  dbtin^iiisb- 

school  hmd  furnished  and 

for   keeping  them 

Whether  theiB 

,  «f  due  mmi  in  the  Mugeiim,  Dio- 

;  unfortmiately,  does  hdH 

Aiistophanes,  reeognisis^B 

or  IB  units.    Biogenes 

^^^  MMirfpIni  nf -*"*-^^****—  adopted,  and  a  select 

^  ^  ^^sngrilHas  di^iftnled.    But  as  far  as  his 

1  h*>ld  it  to  he  perfectly  worthy  of 

ill  the  compoeitions  recognised  by 

^f^^  of  Plato  are  unquestionably  sneh ; 
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it  liis  testimouy  greatly  gtrengtbeiis  our  assurance  for  the 
ived  oot&logue,  in  many  of  those  items  which  have  been 
oontei^ed  by  critics,  upon  supposed  internal  grounds. 
AjiBtopbuies  authentii^teei^  among  others^  not  merely  the 
Leges,  but  also  the  Epbomis,  the  Minos,  aud  the  EpistoleB, 

Thttre  IB  another  point  ako  which  1  conceive  to  be  proved 
by  what  we  hear  about  Aristophanes,  He  (or  KaUimaehus 
belot^  him)  introduced  a  new  order  or  distribution  ^^  ^MMmAmi 
of  bJs  own — the  Trilogies — founded  on  the  analogy  JJd^^J^ 
of  the  dramatic  l^ida^kalies.  This  shows  that  the  £|^^«£^ 
Flmtomc  dialo^es  were  not  received  into  the  library  ^^f£L 
tn  any  canonical  or  txcluMive  tsftder  of  their  owo,  or  J*™*** 
in  any  interde|>eiidaiiee  as  first j  second,  third,  &c,,  essential 
to  render  them  intelligible  aa  a  system.  Had  there  been  any 
•odi  order^  Ealliuiachug  and  Aristophanes  would  no  more 
liaTe  altered  it,  than  they  would  have  transposed  the  order 
«f  the  boohs  in  the  Republic  and  Leges.  The  importance  of 
what  is  here  observed  will  appear  presently,  when  we  touch 
upon  the  theory  of  Sehleiermacher. 

The  dLslributive  arrangement^  proposed  or  sanctioned  by 
Aristophanes,  applied  (as  I  have  alreiidy  remarked) 
to  the  materials  in  the  Alexandrine  library  only,  ri«i md  iiier* 
But  this  library,  though  it  was  the  mi^t  conspicuous  iwiUaiiu- 

rtion,  was  not  the  whole,  of  the  Grecian  literary  wwa  ^"*- 
aggregata     There  were  other  great  regal  libraries  '"'JSLSj*^ 
(such  as  those  of  the  kings  of  Pei^mus  and  the 
Seleukjd  kings*)  commenced  after  the  Alexandrine  library 


I    Mil 


t  The    iibimix    of  Anyodms    tbe 

ns    Ifbmnoii  of   it,  eeemingty 
I  290-220  1S.C.    8ee  dintoti^  Faek 
BMU.  m,c.  221. 

GaJen  st&tes  Comm.  in  Hippok.  De 
K^.  Horn.  Tol.  ZT.  n.  105,  Kubn) 
tli^  Ihe  fbr^mi^  of  bool^  and  the 
ptm^ipe  of  tendofiQg  booki  for  «le 
tbe  ^se  D&mi^  of  celebrated 
,  did  not  ctumoenco  imtil  tbe 
wheti  the  ct  itnpetitioD  between 
Ike  Idngsi  nf  Egypt  and  the  kingti  of 
~  Dl»  0nT  their  tw>6C(iTe  libmri^ 
vehement.     If    thiE    bo    ad* 


mitiedf  then  could  hAve  be^D  iia 
fivgeriea  tendered  at  Ale^axidriA  imlil 
»ller  the  commeEiKiiiiient  of  the  rDtgn 
of  Enei^etei  (b.c.  217-222 , :  for  tha 
oompc^tioci  from  FemLtiami  (X)iild 
humj  hftve  oonmieiioed  tftrliet-  thaq 
230  Bx.  In  the  timea  ofSot^  fl^d 
Fhilddelphia,  thi*re  would  be  no  iooh 
£vgeiieB  tendered.  I  do  not  t]oubt  thm 
such  fbii^eiieB  wero  somctinKr^  emoooi^ 
folly  pftffied  dSi  but  I  think  Oaten 
does  not  t^e  sufficient  Account  of  ihi^ 
proctioe  (m^ntkmed  by  bijuac'lf!  nt  ih« 
AlexAndiine  UbfArYf  to  keep  fkithftil 
leeord  of  the  peiwm  and  quartcT  fwm 
whemse  tm^lb,  bwk  hud  be^n  awinired. 
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hfid  already  attained  importance*  and  intended  to  rival  iti 
tliero  was  also  an  activL*  literary  and  philosopliising  class,  m 
various  Grecian  cities,  of  \vlii(4i  Atliens  was  the  foremost^  bat 
in  which  Bliode^,  Kyrene,  and  several  cities  in  Asia  Slinor, 
Kilikia,  and  Syria^  were  incltided :  ultimately,  the  cultiYated 
classes  at  Kome,  and  the  Western  Helleiiic  city  of  Massiilia, 
l)eeame  comprised  in  tiie  mini  her.  Among  this  wiJesprettil 
literary  puhlic,  there  were  persons  who  neither  knew  nor  eia- 
minetl  the  Platjonic  school  or  the  Alexandrine  library,  nor 
invcstipited  what  title  either  of  them  had  to  furnish  a  ce^* 
titicate  authenticating  tlio  genuine  works  of  Plato*  It  is  not 
n^rtain  tliat  even  the  great  library  at  Pei^muss  begnn  nearlj 
half  a  eenturj'  after  that  of  Alexandria,  had  any  such  initia- 
tory a^nt  ad  Demetrius  Phalereus,  able  as  well  as  willing  to 
go  to  the  foimtaiu-head  of  PlatonLsm  at  Athens:  nor  could 
the  kings  of  IVrgamus  claim  aid  from  Alexandria,  with  which 
they  wcrt*  in  hostile  rivalr)%  and  from  which  they  were  even 
forbidden  (m  we  hear)  to  purchase  papyrus.  Under  thess 
etn^um^tances,  it  is  quite  pos^ble  t3iat  spurious  Pktonie 
writing!^  though  they  obtained  no  fecognition  in  the  Alex* 
audrine  libnu-y,  might  obtain  more  or  less  recognition  else- 
whenL\  aud  }ia£%si  under  the  name  of  Plato.  To  a  certaii 
extent)  such  was  the  case.  There  eixteted  some  spurious 
diiikgttefi  at  the  time  when  Thmsyllus  afterwards  formed  his 
arrangMHiik 

MorMfW  the  distribotion  made  by  Aristophanes  of  the 
nfttenic  dialogues  into  Trilogi^  and  the  order  of 
AiK    prioritv  which  W  estahlislied  amosig  them,  was  by 
no  means  uuiT^^sally  accepted     Same  rejected  alto- 
getlier  tlie  dratuattc  analogy  of  Trilogies  as  u  prin- 
ciple of  diitr3MitiiM&.    Tbej  arranged  the  dialogues 
into  three  diioico:*  1.  The  Directs  or  purely  dra- 
2.  Th0  iudif«et»  or  nanttm  (diege&iatic).    3.  The 
"j^irtly  omv  l»rtly  the  other.    Respecting  the  otdet   I 

hm   nolBklii,  that    FWta   uvfe^nd   OM 

^   '        -^    to    Ike    ollfeer  at    d^m 

wi  Mfr:  tba  AH  of  om  oat, 

yi  «r  On  od»  Bxu  oom  mm 


luatio, 

WtKtHl- 

4%«i^TmHifMrir  fW  lilt  Tnli^pMI  tfO^  $-  * 
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of  priority,  we  read  that  while  Arintophftnes  placed  the 
Republic  firsts  there  were  eight  other  arrangements,  eaeh 
recognisiDg  a  difTerent  dialopie  as  first  in  order ;  these  eight 
were,  AlMbiades  L,  Theages,  Euthyphran,  Kleitophon,Tiiiia?us, 
Fhifidms,  Theaetetiia,  Apology,  More  thao  one  arrange- 
meat  began  with  the  Apology.  Some  even  selected  the 
EpistolEe  as  the  proper  commencement  for  studying  Plato's 
works.' 

We  hear  with  surprise  that  the  distinguished  Stoic  phi- 
losopher at  Athens,  PanaetinSj  rejected  the  Phsedon  r-swuu*,  tbe 
m  not  being  the  work  of  Plato.^    It  appears  that  he  s^pmi  the 
did  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  beiporioo*— 
that  he  profoundly  admired  Plato  ;  a<.'cordingh%  he  kiw*™  ex- 
Ihongbt  it  ujiMorthy  of  so  great  a  philosopher  to  n»<«»to 
waste  so  much  logical  subtlety,  jioetical  metaphor,  »iiow«iBpon 
and  fable,  in  support  of  such  a  conclusion.    Probably  groondA. 
he    was  also   guided,  in   part^   by  one    singularity   in    the 
Phsedon :    it  Is  the  only  dialogue  wherein  Plato  mentions 


Dfo^^  L.  iti  62.  Albinu^  EiVa* 
t.  i,  in  K*  F,  Kermano's  Ap- 
ii  Fliitonk*,  p.  liO, 
•  See  thi"  Epigrnm  oiil  of  the  Antho^ 
]ngy,  ADiii  ibf"  extmrt  frY>iii  the  Sobolia 
Qitcgciries  of  Arist^et  dkd  by 
ibicb  in  hm  note  mt  tbe  b^^ 
^  Ifae  Ftodoc.  A  more  mt- 
nl  fUMmge  (which  be  ha«  not 
fprjfu  the  Scholia  on  AtMotle, 
iim%  of  A^lapiOi  on  the  MHa 
Jl.  901 ;  Sfbolin,  *?d*  Bmndi:^, 
|k  57€r&.B8.  'Ort  TOW  Ukdrp^yAs  itrtiv 
J>  #a£iatVf  ira^^f  i  * ApttfrtrrdhTtw  $17X01 
' — flaimhrwt  ydff  t(t  IrSkptrffft  voOtviTat 

T90wdffat  rhv  TlAdrttva*  4w*l  oJiv  iv  r^ 
^miBttvi  iro^r  owaJSa^aTi^fi  (I'lnto]  T^r 
X*yjur%>  "^tvxk^*  TOVTO^  X^P^"  iv6&€v<Ft 
^hf  MtdXayom.  WTtleobach  Tainly  sn- 
dmvGaiv  to  elndi^  tbje  force  of  the  poA^ 
wa^SB  oiled  hf  Idaimltt  and  to  mftike  out 
(b^  the  vitnenwdjd  not  mean  to  amexi 
thai  PaoffitiuB  had  djeckfed  the  Phndmi 
ti>  be  Efpniioaa.  OneofthcreaacniBiirgied 
bj  WjtttitilBcb  b — **  Nee  lUad  negti- 
g^idam,  (juthI  dicitor  {mh  Haifmriou 
^tfftf,  b  Fanmtio  quodam^  ncqtie  pet  coa- 
temptom  dici  potuiifie  neqiii^  a  Synano 


neqne  ah  hoc  anDn^rmo ;  quorum  nentei- 

^  fult  doetniiAi  inopiif  nt  Ftaua^ 
Jniidea  Ot  pnesUuitiam  igiuwel**  Bat 
in  the  gcboliot]  r^f  Afiklepiua  on  the 
MctepbYlies  (which  ixt^iavgie  wa^  not 
bo^ve  Wyttetiboch  ,  wq  find  t)ic  very 
mane  ospresdoti  Vtufolnh  ni,  and 
plainly  XUKd  jier  contemptum:  for 
AMldeplas  prohobty  oemjdaeiie<l  it  a 
manlteitiittoii  of  virtooau  reeling  to 
(!pi!it*ribe,  in  eontcmptnouit  hinguAgc,  a 
j*tii!iiiJ^pher  who  did  not  belie vti  in  the 
inimortality  of  the  soul*  We  bflve 
onlj  to  read  the  etill  harsher  and 
Dioro  ocxntemptiHiaA  langTuig*^  ^hii?h 
he  employs  towards  the  MAnichcAna, 
in  ftnother  8chotion,  p.  6tiG,  b.  5, 
Bmndi». 

FATorintu  wild  (Dtof.  iii.  37i  that 
when  Pkto  x&kd  nlond  the  PbiBdon. 
Aristotle  waa  the  only  porwm  prt^cTit 
who  renmined  to  the  end:  all  the 
other  lienFers  went  awny  in  the  middle, 
I  bnve  no  faith  In  thiH  anecdote* :  I 
consider  it,  like  m  uwuy  others  in 
DiogeneA,  na  «  niytii:  but  the  inveD^ 
lion  of  it  indicfttei,  thai  tJiere  weve 
many  pcr«mfl  wbo  had  no  srympatby 
with  tha  Ph«dim, taking  at  the  bottom 
the  flune  vwfr  as  Ftenatiui. 
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himgelf  in  the  third  person.*  If  Pansetius  was  predispoeed, 
on  other  grounds,  to  consider  the  dialo^e  as  unworthy  af 
Plato,  he  might  be  induced  to  lay  stress  upon  such  a  sin- 
gularity, aa  showing  that  the  author  of  the  dialogue  must  be 
some  person  other  tlian  Plato.  Pansetiua  eTidently  took  bo 
pains  to  examine  the  external  attestations  of  the  dialogue, 
which  he  would  have  found  to  be  attested  both  by  AristcrtJ^ 
and  by  Kallimaehiis  as  the  work  of  Plata  Moreover,  what- 
ever any  one  may  think  of  the  cogency  of  the  reasoning — the 
beauty  of  Platonic  handling  and  expression  is  manifeit 
throughout  the  dialogue.  This  Terdict  of  PansE^tius  is  the 
earliest  example  handed  down  to  us  of  a  Platonic  dialogue 
disallowed  on  internal  grounds — that  is,  because  it  appeared 
to  the  critic  unworthy  of  Plato :  and  it  is  certainly  among  the 
most  unfortunate  examples* 

But  the  most  elal>orate  classification  of  the  Platonic  works 
ciiMiflMUun  was  that  made  by  Thrasyllus,  iu  the  days  of  An- 

of  Plalmik  "^  1 

SSSYw  pi®*"®  ^^  Tibenus,  near  to,  or  shortly  after,  the 
lyiiui-ffra-  Christian  era:  a  rhetor  of  much  reputAtion,  con- 
iapbicai.  suited  and  selected  as  travelling  companion  hy  the 
Emperor  Augustus," 

Thrasyllus  adopted  two  different  distributions  of  the  Pla- 
tonic works :  one  was  dramatic,  the  other  philosophicaL  The 
two  were  founded  on  perfectly  distinct  principles,  and  had  in» 
inherent  connection  with  each  other;  but  Thrasyllus  com- 
bined them  together,  and  noted,  in  regard  to  eacJi  dJalogne, 
its  place  in  the  one  classification  as  well  as  in  tlie  other. 

One  of  these  distributions  was  into  Tetralogies^  or  groups  of 

I  four  each.    This  was  in  substitution  for  the  Triloeri6« 

rio^ipi*—     jntroduccd  by  AriBtopuanes  or  by  KaUimachus,  and 
was  founded  upon  the  same  dramatic  analogy :  the 
dramas,  wliich  contended  for  the  prize  at  the  Dionysiac  fe^ti* 
vals,  having  been  sometimes  exhibited  in  batches  of  three,  or  ! 
; 


*  Pldto,    PhjKJckn,    p.  53. 
B&mcd  also  in  the  Apnlogy 
ifi  a  report,  mnre  or  Iobb  eitRjct,  of  Xhv 
n»l  defeDce  of  ^kmtes. 

Diog.  L.  m.5Bi  ThfttiiMia^  Oint 
viii.  I  n#mTijpiirif  ■  p.  lOS  B- 


Plato  Ifi  It  appears  that  LhiB  clu^siaaitijoai  t>f 
but  this  ThniajUtiEi  wfia  flpprovcNi^  or  jditttl| 
nonstnjctial,  hf  his  CQutempoimfj'  Def* 
ky Hides,  f  AlbinUB,  Etiraywy^,  e,  I* 
p.  149,  in  K.  F.  Heminim*fl  App«ii4ii 
Plfitnnim.  '1 
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Trilogies — ^sometimes  in  batches  of  four,  or  Tetralogies,  three 
tmgedies,  along  with  a  BatirieaL  piece  as  accompaniment 
Because  the  dramatic  writer  brought  forth  four  pieces  at  a 
bbib,  it  was  assumed  as  likely  that  Plato  would  publii?h  four 
dinlogued  all  at  once.  Without  departing  from  this  dramatic 
analogy,  which  seems  to  have  been  consecrated  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Alexandrina  Grammatici,  Thrasyllus  gained  two 
adTmntages.  First,  he  included  all  the  Platonic  compo- 
sitions, whereas  Aristophanes,  in  his  Trilogies,  had  included 
only  a  part,  and  had  left  the  rest  not  grouped,  Thrasyllus 
inclnded  all  the  Platonic  compositions,  thirty-six  in  number, 
leckomng  the  Republic,  the  Leges,  and  the  Epistohc  in  bulk, 
as  one— in  nine  Tetralogies  or  grou|>s  of  four  each. 
ndly,  he  constituted  his  first  tetralogy  in  an  impressive 
and  appropriate  manner  —  Enthyphrow,  Apology,  Kriton, 
Fh^edon — four  compositions  really  resembling  a  dramatifj 
tetralog)',  and  bound  together  by  their  common  bearing,  on 
the  last  scenes  of  the  life  of  a  philosopher  J  In  Euthyjaliron, 
Sokrates  appears  aa  having  been  just  indicted  and  as  thinkiTig 
on  his  defence ;  in  the  Apology,  he  makes  his  defence ;  in 
tlie  Kriton,  he  appears  as  sentenced  by  the  legal  tribimal,  yet 
refnsing  to  evade  the  sentence  by  escaping  from  his  prison ; 
in  the  Phsedon,  we  have  the  last  dying  scene  and  conver- 
Baiimu    None  of  the. other  tetralogies  present  an  equal  bond 


meiQ 
Ktteckc 


T  "D'yo^^  Lu  iii  hi.     wpwTfiv  fik»  olip 

lotKninrt.  ad  Plat,  e,  4.  p.  149,  in  K.  F. 
Hermami'a  Append.  Pbton. 

ThraeyHui*  af>pcafi  !*>  have  con- 
iideied  Urn  llepublio  nn  ten  dwd*)frue8, 
and  the  Leg*?9  as  twelve,  each  Ixxik  (of 
BepubLio  mid  of  Jj^es]  constitntitig 
m  iep^le  dblogtiei  m  that  he  mode 

Bui  foir  ihm  puipon  of  hia  tetmkgi^ 
Im  redEtmed  them  only  m  ilili^-mx — 
lUDcgiimpB. 

The  autiior  nf  tho  Frolegomeiia 
T^f  JlAdTftii-ot  ♦iAotfo^lof  in  Her- 
wmimt  ApiKnd.  Platon,  p,  218-219, 
mm  the  aiitne  account  nf  the  tetm- 
keiet^  ftnd  of  the  connecting  b<md 
wnieli  united  the  fcnir  i»embcrs  of  the 


JifTit  tetralogical  group;  but  he  con* 
detntlt}  nl  together  the  prinuipic  of  the 
totlftlogical  di virion.  He  duei  tiot 
EQeation  the  munf)  of  Thmf^ylluH,  Hd 
lived  lifter  FrMm  (j),  21S),  that  |« 
lifter  480  A.a 

The  argument  urged  by  WvtteDboch 
and  otjiera-^thiit  Varro  must  haTe  con- 
sidered the  Ph^on  aa  /mirth  in  the 
Older  of  tha  Platotvic  oompoaitions— An 
arpmieiit  fbundod  on  a  mt^i^go  in 
Varroi,  L.  L.  rii,  ,S7,  flfhicn  refttrs  to 
the  Ph^don  utidc^r  thu  wordii  Plata 
in  qnftrt^>—ih.l&  arjjmnf  tit  bccomoa  iu- 
applictibb  in  thfj  text  n^  given  by 
O*  Miiller — not  Varro  in  qwtrio  but 
Varto  in  quaituor  Jluminibut,  &o. 
Mullaeh  i  I>einoeriti  Frag,  p.  1*8)  him 
tried  unffuceeftsfiiily  to  imptign  Midler's 
text,  and  tn  iipholil  the  word  quarto 
with  the  infon  in  .'  noting  apon  it. 
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of  connection  between  their  constituent  items ;  but  the  first 
tetralogy  was  prubably  intended  to  recommend  the  rest,  nmi 
to  justify  the  system. 

In   tlie    otlier   distiibution    made   by    Thrasyllus,'    Plato 
ref^arJed  not  as  a  quasi-dmraatist,   but 


Fblloiopblcfti 


was 


as  a 


EJ^SS^^of  philosopher.  The  dialogues  were  classified  witli 
rS^^M  rt^ference  partly  to  their  method  and  spirit,  partly  to 
^'^p^'^***-     their  giibjoct     Hb  highest  generic  dii^tmetion  wws 


into : — K  Dialogues  of  Investigation  or  Search-     2,  Dialogiii^s 
of  Exi>ui!;ition  or  Construction.   The  Dialogues  of  Investigatioa 
he  subdivided  into  two  dassefl  r — L  Gymnastic,     *2.  Agonisdt 
These  were  again  subdivided^  each  into  two  sub-classes;  tbi 
Gymnastic,  into  L  Obstetric,     2.  Peirastic*     The  Agoni&lic 
into  1<  Probati?a    2,  Refutative.    Again,  the  Dialogues 
Exposition  were  divided  into  two  classes  : — L  Theoretii 
2.  PraeticaL     Each  of  these  classes  was  divided  into  two  sal 
classes :  the  Theoretical  into  1,  Physieah     2.  Logical.    The 
Practical  into  1,  Ethical.     2.  Political. 


on    J 
■mM 

isllc     « 

Icalfl 


»  The  fitat<*meiit  in  Diogenea  Leer- 
tiiiA,  in  bis  life  of  Plata,  i*  aomewlmt 
abneum  anil  I'l^mvfc^il  r  j^tit  I  tMnk  it 
CGrtiun  tlint  Ihi'  elai^dflciiliem  vhich  he 
^vnB  in  iii*  4iK  50*  51,  of  the  Plfttonic 

It  a  a  portion  nT  t!ie  same  aj^matio 
amjigemfmi  as  tJiftt  given  sotnewluit 
BLHtier  nn  i  iii,  Btl-Gl  >,  wbich  is  aBcnbed 
b^  Jiiimts  tti  ThntfiyUus,  enumeratiilg 
ilie  ti)tm logics,  Diogtttcs  cxpresaly 
stuted  that  TbrA^jlliM  was  the  persodi 
vho  aiinejcc'il  in  etich  tluilogiie  its 
double  rlenomtnatifnu  wbieh  it  hafl 
ainoti  borne  in  tlie  jmbliidioii  editions — 
E  bi^ift^v  —  Iff  pi  Airiov  —  fc  ipatmtciw^ 
III  thii  Dialogizea  of  Exuninfttion  or 
Bearch,  ODe  of  these  namcfi  is  ilerir^ 
&QXD  the  subject,  the  other  from  the 
method,  as  in  the  instnuce  of  Eutby^ 
phit>n  just  cited  :  in  tbe  Dtakwuea  of 
pjxpfiHJtion  l^ilh  Tiamea  iiro  deiiTod 
from  ikfi  duhJL'c't,  fir»t  tbe  speeial,  next 
II  le  generals    ^ai&ttty^    f)  wtpl  ^ux^^t 

ScMderaiaeher  (in  the  Einldtiing 
pieflxed  tn  hig  tmniilation  ot  Plato, 
p*  24)  Bpfmkiij  »(naiowlml  Ums^Iy  fiboyt 
"tli0  well  known  dinleciicQl  distnbu* 


ritboatu 


Din^t^'neii  luis  preaerT^  without  giving 
tbjB  name  ot  Uie  author"  DieecDei 
aivm  mkj  om  vacih  dialeetjcal  (or 
kigioalj  miiiilintion ;  and  thangh  w 
doM  ncit  nifiiitoi  Hie  name  of  Thn- 
igrllus  in  durect  *>r  ininieiiiato  ronntje- 
tun  witli  tt^  we  may  ck-cii-lj  *»^-  tljAt 
lie  U  popi'iog  TlimiiTllna,  ThU  ^ 
woU  pointtit  out  in  an  itouU>  f'vmmyo* 
Uay  on  Be hlejonruiphcT,  by  Yienw  Lo- 
gm  Fiotf«pti)coa>  Bar  Lin,  'iMU  p*  li- 

Dkig^saei  Tetnarks  (iii,  50)  that  tli» 
diiti^biition  of  tho  dtnlp^ue»  ^^t4>nft^ 
^tive,  dmtnAtif;  and  niTx;^*i1,  is  nofid^ 

rtrmark  would  ac'em  to  apply  toore 
predeel^r  to  tbe  arraDguun'iit  of  die 
dialoigru^  intf>  tnlogic«i  and  tt^ti^lni^t^. 
His  word  ^tAo(r<J^tff  lielongs  vfry  justlj' 
to  Iho  Jii^eal  dii-tnliuticm  of  Tbni>yHQ4 
ft  J  h  lit  frtiiij  tlu?  tc'ln^lopiea, 

iVirphyr)'  tellii*  n^  that  PloUnns  SA 
no  I  bei!>U>w  an  J  titles  upon  hi*  mm 
difioouTBea.  Tlie  iitJi!^  were  be^ti^wcd 
by  Ms  diacipk'A  -,  who  did  not  alwi|i 
agree,  but  giive  different  titW  to  Hi* 
same  diaooum  *  Porpliyrj«  Vlt.  Plolli. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  this  philosophical  classification 
of  Thrasyllos : — 

Tablb  I. 

FHILOSOPHIGAL  DISTBIBUTION  OP  THE  WORKS  OP  PLATO 
BY  THBA8YLLU8. 


I.  Dialogues  of 

II.  Dialogues  of  Etposition. 

Searching  Dialoguea.                 i 

Guiding  Dialoguei, 

ZfirrynKoL                           1 

L  DiALOOUBB  OV 

1 

Oynmastio. 

Agonisi 

tic. 

MmuuTucoL 

nupcurriKoi. 

'Ayarprvrtjcof. 

Obstetric. 

Peirastic. 

Probative. 

Refutative. 

AlkibiadteL 

Channid^B. 

Protagoras. 

Euthydemus. 

Alkibiad^n. 

Menon. 

Gorgias. 

Theag^ 

Ion. 

Hippias  I. 

Lachls. 

Eufhyphron. 

HippiasIL 

Ljns. 

n.  DUTiOOUlS  1 

OF  Exposition. 

1 

Theoietical. 

1 

Practical. 

1 

♦vrucoC 

AayucoL 

'hLoL 

TloKirtKoL 

FhjBicaL 

LogicaL 

Ethical 

PoUticaL 

TinuBUB. 

Eratylufl. 

Apology. 

Republic. 

Sophistds. 

Kriton. 

Kritias. 

PolitiknB. 

Ph»don. 

Minoe. 

Parmenid^. 

PhfiBdms. 

Leges. 

The«t6tus. 

Sympodon. 
Menexenus. 
Kleitophoii. 

£pistol». 

PhUebus, 
Hipparchus. 

Rivales. 

Epinomis. 

I  now  subjoin  a  second  Table,  containing  the  Dramatic 
Distribution  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  with  the  Philosophical 
Distribution  combined  or  attached  to  it, 

TOL.  I,  ^ 


DBAI^IATIO  DISTRIBUTION,— PLATONIC  BtALOGtTlS,  M 
AEEAHGED  IN  TETRALOGIES  BY  THEASYLLUS, 


Tetralogy  1.  f 

L  Eatlijphron On  HoUneeait.^^.^.^i..^... ......  FeiraAtic  or  T««tm;i 

2 .  A pcilagy  of  Sokrates    Etlxicftl » ...»  Ethic&L 

S.  Kifton On  Dntf  ID  Actios     .........  Etfaicftl, 

1  Fluedon..... On  the  8oul Ethic&L 


Kffttyltia,*f.....»,.ii..  On  liect I tude  m  Naming  .,,  Lo^ietL 

Thesotetija ,,     On  Knowledge »  Lopped. 

Ek^phbt^    ...,...,..,.  On  Ens  or  the  Exietent......  Logical 

PoUtUcut.. On  the  Art  of  Govemmg  .»,  Lopc^I 

Parracfoidfia    On  Ideas Logical, 

Philebua On  Pleasure,. *.  EthicaL 

Sjnipfifiion  ............  On  Good  ........................  EtIucaL 


4.  Fhseditia 


On  Lore Ethioftl* 

4, 


1.  Alkibiodds  L«t^..>...  On  the  NfttuTQ  of  Mnn  ......  Obstetric  or  EtoI 

2.  Alkibifldlfll On  Frayef Ditto. 

3.  Hlppoitihns   *........  On  the  Love  of  Gain  .„.,„..  Ethical. 

4.  EiB^ffi On  Philosopby Ethical. 

5. 

1.  TheagSa On  PhilOBopby    Obstetrio. 

2.  Ohnrmidca On  Temperance  ...............  Pelrastie, 

B.  Lftch^s    Oq  Ckiujage.. Obstetric. 

4.  Lysifl  ...*.» On  Friendship,,....... .,«  Ditto. 

6. 

1 .  Enth jdemna The  Dufipntatiaufl  Man   BerutA,ti ve, 

2.  FrotagoraB.,. .,.,.....  The  Sophiita ProWtiro. 

3.  Gorgtaa  ...............  On  Rhctono Kefutative, 

4.  Menon    ...............  On  Yirtuo    .....................  Feiraatic. 


1.  HippiuiL  On  the  BeauliTuL.......... Hefntativa. 

2.  HippiaaH.    On  Falaehood Ditto. 

3.  Ion On  the  niad , Pdraatic. 

4.  Menexeniu    ,  The  Funeiol  Oration  .........  EtMeal 

8, 

L  Eleitophon     .........  Tho  Impulsive... ,. 4... ....i.^..  EtbioaL 

S..  Bepnblio    ............    On  Juatice   „..,.... Political. 

5.  Tmmns On  Natore  .....,.-*..  FhyaicaL 

4.  Kxitias TheAtlaatid Ethical. 


L  MinoA On  Law  ..,, Political* 

2<  LegMiii.fM On  Legislation    ...... .,..^...«  Ditto. 

8.  Bpiiuifnifl The  Nigh  t- A  $«cmbly ,  oi-  the  Political. 

PhiloBopher. 

4.  EpifltolB  Xm Etbie»l. 
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The  second  Table,  as  it  here  etatidsj  is  giTen  by  Diogenes 
rtiiis^  and  is  extracted  by  him  pmbably  from  the  work  of 
Iliis,  or   from  the  edition  of  Plato  as  published  by 
ylliis.     The  reader  will  see  that  eaeh  Platonic  com- 
tion  has  a  place  assigned  to  it  in  two  classificationB — 
The  dramatic — 2,  The  phiJosophical — each  in  itself  dia- 
ct    and    independent    of   the   other,    bnt   here    blended 
together. 

We  may  indeed  say  more*     The  two  classifications  are  not 

indef^endeut,  bnt  incongnious   and   even   re- 

lant     The  better  of  the  two  is  only  obscurely  and  rtpii«- 

im perfectly  apprehended,  because  it  is  presented  iwctciMrtAd*- 

an  appendage  to  the  worse.    The  dramatic  claesi- 

tion,  which  stands  in  the  foreground,  rests  upon  a  purely 

fanciful  analogy,  determining  preference  for  the  nnmher  four. 

indeed  this  objection  were  ui^ged  again^  Thr^yllus,  be 

ht  probably  have  replied  that  the  group  of  four  volnmes 

er  waa  in  itself  con  r  en  lent,  neither  too  large  nor  too 

for  an  elementary  subdivision ;  and  that  the  fanciful 

ogy  was  an  artifice  for  recommending  it  to  the  feelings, 

tter  (afti^r  all)  than  selection  of  another  number  by  bap- 

rd.     Be  that  as  it  may,  howeyer,  the  fiction  was  one 

Thraiyllus  inherited  from  Aristophanes;  and  it  does 

some  honour  to  his  ability ,  that  he  has  built,  upon  so  incon- 

Tenient  a  fiction,  one  tetralogy  (the  first),  really  plausible  and 

impiressive.  *    But  it  does  more  honour  to  his  ability  that  he 


It  m  protnble  that  Amt^pBanefl, 
diabnliiitiDg  PSato  iDto  tritogiee, 
ttAlXj  influenced  hy  thu  dmnmtic 
of  utm  oompoaitioiis  to  put  tb^m 
in  ft  clam  with  real  dmmos.  But 
Thraff^Una  does  not  mem  to  have  been 
lnfliieneed  bf  tuch  a  oonsidcratiou. 
He  iiook  the  number /mir  on  its  own  ! 
moifat  BSid  adopt^t  ab  &  wnj  of  r^ 
eonuneiidiug  it,  th€  trodidonal  ana- 
MDOticiDed  by   the  Alexandrino 


That   sQch   vss  the   cftso,  we  mEi.j  ' 
infer  pretty    clearlj   when   we   leam,  I 
that  l^fOir^nus  applied  the  flame  di^  ' 
Hibntiim  (into  telralogieti )  to  the  works 
of  n^tnokritiH,  which   w^m  not   dm- 
oifttio  ID  form.    {Diog.  L.  ix.  45 ;  Mul- 


Iftch,  Demj5.  Fmg,  p*  100-1 07,  who 
attempts  to  festoio  the  Thraflyllean 
tetralogies*) 

The  oompositifiiii  orDemnkntua  wore 
not  merely  numemtiB,  but  related  to 
the  great^  diversity  of  subjeots.  To 
them  Tbtasyllus  4!ould  not  apply  thf3 
same  logical  of  philoiHophicfil  diatribu-^ 
tion  wbli^1l  be  applicrl  to  Pbto.  He 
publiHhed,  along  with  the  worhi  of 
bemokritus,  a  prefiice,  which  he  eo- 
titled  Ta  wph  ttJj  iroyi^EutrfBif  tw*' 
Aitfiaiepirov  ^t&Klwy  I  Diog*  L.  ijc.  41). 

Porphyry  tells  ns,  that  wlnjn  he 
undf^rtook,  aa  literary  execut^fr^  the 
fUTUDgeroent  and  publication  of  th<5 
worka  of  hift  deceased  iiiflstor  Plotinu^ 
be  found  fifty -four  discourses:  which 

M   2 
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should  haT0  originated  the  philosophical  classification;  dis- 
tinguishing the  dialognea  by  important  attributes  truly  be- 
longing to  each,  and  conducting  the  Platonic  student  to 
points  of  view  which  ought  to  be  made  known  to  him-  This 
dasKiGcAtion  forms  a  marked  improTamcnt  upon  eTery  thing 
(no  fiir  as  we  know)  which  preceded  it. 

That  Thrasyllus  followed  Ai-istophanes  in  the  principle  of 
T>nm«tke  hig  classification,  is  manifest :  that  he  adopted  ih^ 
Si^^j^t^  dramatic  ground  and  principle  of  classification  (while 
b^m^'^  amending  its  details),  not  because  he  was  himaelf 
S^iT'^itiiQ-  guided  by  it,  but  bec^iujse  he  found  it  already  in  use 
'*^****  and  mnctioned  by  the  high  authority  of  the  Alex- 
andrines— is  also  mauitest,  because  he  himself  constructed  and 
tacked  t«  it  a  better  classification,  founded  upon  principlsi 
new  and  ineongruoiis  with  the  dramatic.  In  all  tliis  we  trace 
the  established  ascendancy  of  the  Alexandrine  library  and  its 
eminent  literati.  Of  which  ascendancy  a  farther  iUustration 
appeauB,  when  we  read  in  Diogenes  Laertins  that 
ito*Ak>an-  editioua  of  Plato  were  pubUshed,  carrying  along 
of  with  the  test  the  special  marks  of  annotation  ap* 


ttb«jy 


iiiiMdi  witb  plied  by  the  Alexandrines  to  Homer  and  other  poets : 
(iH(i»i  the  olieluB  to  indicate  a  spurious  passage,  the  obeloB 
with  two  dots  to  denote  a  passage  which  had  been 
improperly  declared  spurious,  the  X  to  signify  peculiar  locu- 
tions, the  double  X  or  Diple  to  mark  important  or  characteristic 
opinions  of  Plato — and  others  in  like  manner.  A  special 
price  was  paid  for  manuscripts  of  Plato  with  these  illustrnttTs 
appendages:**  which  must  have  been  applied  either  by  Alex- 


ho  ftTTfingpd  into  six  Ettiw?»da  OTgRMma 
of  111  1 10  efM?h.  Hp  Wft»  induced  to  prefof 
this  distriUnUcm,  by  iy?^Mfd  to  Ibe  pei>- 

Akin  to  eoch  other,  fir  on  analogoua 
iubjiiots  f  Poqihyry,  \'it.  Ploliti.  24). 

''  Diog.  L.  in.  (iTt.  BG.  'Eirti  Si  ira) 
^fk^td  Tipa  TO*!  ^i^kimf  aifTQU  waptir 
rldfTBi,  ^4p^  ttai  ir«^  rovrmv  ti  rfirap- 

|4i*,  Ac.  He  tUt'ti  proceeiia  to  anuine- 
mte  the  iTTjpf  la. 

II  ia  important  lo  note  th&t  Dlogcnea 
citea  Uxh  mt&tenwni  I  respe<!tlt]g  the 
peculiar  rritlcnl   marks    appended    bo 


manuacripta  of  the  Flatoiuc  vorki) 
frcuD  Antigotiua  of  K&trshia  in  kit 
Lifi^  of  Zi?no  the  Stoic.  Now  the  date 
ot  Atitigouufl  is  plftcfid  hy  Mi.  Fjnm 
Oiinton  in  it,c.  225,  before  the  dMb^ 
d  Ptolemy  tIL  Eoerg^elea  {am 
HeUtn.  B.C.  225»  idso  Appeiidix,  l%i 
Antigonuja  muii  thtis  have  beoa  4 
tampomrj  both  with  KaUimAielnis  i 
with  Aristopbaneft  of  fiyiauxtliisi  a  1 
notices  tho  mftrkc'd  maoiu 
Pbto  an  ^omethitig  newly 
{¥§<aa'Tl  iK^i^ivta)  I  and  we  Ida j  1 
see  that  the  work  of  critical  marklog 
muit  hnre  b«Gn  performed  mtliei  % 
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idnnes  themselree,  or  by  others  trained  in  their  school 
VTien  Thiasyllos  set  himself  to  edit  and  re-distribute  the 
latonic  works^  we  may  be  enre  tfiat  he  must  have  consulted 
B  or  more  public  librariesj  either  at  Alexandria,  Athens, 
iome,  Tarafus,  or  elsewhere*  Nowhere  else  could  he  find  all 
e  works  together.  Now  the  proceedings  ascribed  to  him 
ow  that  he  attached  himself  to  the  Alexandrine  library, 
id  to  the  authority  of  its  most  eminent  critics. 
Probably  it  was  this  same  authority  that  Thrasyllus  fol- 
ed  in  determining  which  were  the  real  works  of  Tbnujuai 
lato,  and  in  setting  aside  pretended  works.  He  Ail^^riM*^ 
pted  the  collection  of  Platonic  comjx>sitiona  H^i*™* 
ctioned  by  Aristophanes  and  recognised  as  such  ^^nJ^/piJJ 
the  Alexandrine  Ubrary,  As  far  as  our  positive  ^'''**^^ 
ledge  goeSj  it  fiiUy  bears  out  what  is  here  stated :  all 
e  compositions  recognised  by  Aristophanes  (unfortunately 
Hogencs  does  not  give  a  complete  enumeration  of  tliose  which 
recognisetl)  are  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  Thrasyllns, 
d  the  cTidentiary  value  of  tliis  fact  is  so  much  the  greater, 
ecanse  the  most  questionable  compositions  (I  mean,  those 
rhich  modem  critics  reject  or  even  despise)  are  expressly 
Inded  in  the  recognilioii  of  AristophaneSj  and  passed  from 
to  Thrasyllua — ^LegeSj  Epinomis^  Miiios,  Epistolae,  So- 
PolitikuB.  Exactly  on  those  points  on  which  the 
thority  of  Thrasyllus  requires  to  be  fortified  against  modern 
bjeetots,  it  receives  all  the  support  which  coincidence  with 
kristophaned  can  impart.  When  we  know  that  Thrasyllus 
dhered  to  Aristophaues  on  so  many  disputable  points  of  the 
talogue^  we  may  infer  pretty  certainly  that  he  adhered  to 
m  in  the  remainder.  In  regard  to  the  question,  Which 
ere  Plato's  genuine  works?  it  was  perfectly  natural  that 
'hraeyllus  should  accept  the  recognition  of  the  greatest 
ibrary  then  exiBtiog :  a  librarj%  the  written  records  of  which 


n»  mid  Arktopbaues  them-  I  beatow  attentiori  tapon  tlic  pecnlbiriticfi 

itm  (one  or  boUi)  or  by  mm^  of  lh£?ir  |  of  the  Platonic  tcit,  and  lhi5  itjuccii- 

ilempomriea.     Aiikon^  the  titk^s  of  |  racies   of  jiiBTiuacripts.      Tbe    Ubmiy 

mt  tcwt  troitit^  of  KfilJimac?hua»  out  La    bud  probably  acquirml  aovt  rul  diflfKrent 

*-ftl*»cit  tbe7X®tfir(uoTpectilifitphmBC&  I  luanuaciipU  ^f  thy   PbituDio-   c*jmpo- 

**  Deiuokrituii.     U  i^  tliertfortf  n^fway    sitionJi,   m   it   iiftd  of  thu  Iliad   and 

pt*.fciiMp    thftt    KaiUinnchuiv   nUoidfi     Ody^ty,  mni  of  Ihf  Attic  tnigediijtt. 
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could  be  traced  back  to  Demetrius  PbalereiiB.  He  followed 
this  e^tternal  autbority:  be  did  »ot  take  each  dialogue  (0 
pieces,  to  try  wliether  it' coEformed  to  a  certain  internal 
standard — a  "  platoniscbes  Gefuhl " — of  bis  own. 

That  the  question  between  genuina  and  spurious  Platonic 
Ten  ipurioiii  dialogues  was  tried  in  the  days  of  Tbrasj'lluB,  by  ei- 
SSfyS**!!  tenial  authority  and  not  by  interual  feelin^r — we 
Tij**"SIji-  ^^^  ^^  farther  by  the  way  in  which  Diogenes 
iti?r°Tifiri  I^^*^^^^  speaks  of  the  spurious  dialogues,  "The 
ftjivwwi  ttr  following  dialogues  (he  says)  are  declariMi  to  be 
JJjjJU^'^*'  spurious  bi/  comnum  c&nsmt:  1*  Erptias  or  Enifii»- 
ubrarj.  tratua.  2.  Akephali  or  Sisyphus.  3,  Demodokua 
4.  Axiochua  5,  Halkyon,  6,  Midon  or  Hippotropbue* 
?•  Phceakea,  8.  Chelidon.  9.  Hebdome.  10.  Epimenides."* 
There  was»  then,  unanimity,  so  far  as  the  knowledfre  of  Dio- 
genes Laertius  reached,  as  to  genuine  and  spurious,  AH  the 
critics  whom  he  yalued,  Tbrasyllus  among  them,  prononneed 
the  above  ten  dialogues  to  be  spurious ;  all  of  tliem  agreed 
also  in  accepting  the  dialogues  in  the  list  of  TbrasyUus  as 
genuine/  Of  course  the  ten  spurious  dialogues  mnst  have 
been  talked  of  by  some  persons,  or  must  have  got  footing  in 
some  editions  or  libraries,  as  real  works  of  Plato :  otherwiie 
there  could  have  been  no  trial  had  or  sentence  jiassed  upon 
them.  But  what  Diogenes  affirms  is,  that  Tbrasyllus  and  aU 
the  critics  whose  opinion  lie  esteemed,  concurred  in  rejecting 
them.  We  may  surely  presume  that  this  unanimity  among 
the  critics,  both  as  to  all  that  they  accepted  and  all  that  they 
rejected,  arose  from  common  acquiescence  in  the  anthority  of 
the  Alexandrine  library,*'  The  ten  rejected  dialogues  wert 
not  in  the  Alexandrine  library-^or  at  least  not  among  the 
rolls  therein  recognised  as  Platonic- 

■  Diog,  L.  ill,     yodtiiavrfti    H    rmv 

CcnijBtie  Pmlcgntncna  r-i^j  n\dfmvcs 
^iXoffo^imt  ia  Henii&on's  Appendix 
FlfttOQi^  p,  219, 

*■  It    Laa  himn   cmi  tended   W  snme 


HunflyUros  doubted  tbi  ^ 

^  IHogenes  (ix.  4!B\  uam  Uie 
pliTUBe  m  regard  to  the  epuiityus  i 
AiicribBd  to  Ueiiif>kritiia,  tA  ^    A^A^ 
yov^iifmt  itfnp  iXXttrpiap    And  I  bdic»T« 
tUat  be  me«n«  the  same  ihing  bj  It:  tint 
modem  critic^  that  Thmsylliia  bimsfilf    the  worteiilludi.>4towereiiQirecu^gi]iKd 


I  bi 


douMM  whether  the  Ilipparchus  waa 
PJat^j'a  work.  When  I  eoiuiidcr  tb&t 
dialogue,  I  fihidl  show  that  ther&  ia  no 
adequate    grouDd    tor  believing    that 


ia  the  AlexAudrlae  UWa^  as  beldbgin^ 
to  DemokrilOB,  ftud  wei«  mcemdiB^j 
excluded  ftom  tb«  letmJogle*  (of  De- 
niofaritUJi)  prep«red  by  Thraf^Uus^ 
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If  ThraqrUus  and  the  others  did  not  proceed  upon  this 
evidence  in  rejecting  the  ten  dialogues,  and  did  not  ^  ^^^^ 
find  in  them  any  marks  of  time  such  as  to  exclude  ^iSSrali'* 
the  supposition  of  Tlatonic  authorabii) — they  decided  ^J**^^^*  ^ 
apon  what  is  called  internal  evidence:  a  critical  J^a^^ul 
ieotiment;  which  satisfied  them  that  these  dialogues  ^^^ 
did  not  possess  the  Platonic  character,  style,  manner,  doc* 
Allies,  merits,  &e.  Now  I  think  it  highly  improbable  that 
Thrasyllus  could  have  proceeded  upon  any  such  sentiment. 
For  when  we  survey  the  catalogue  of  works  which  be  recog- 
nised as  genuine,  we  see  that  it  includes  the  widest  diversity 
of  style,  manner,  doctrine,  purpose,  and  merits :  that  the  dis- 
pftrate  epithets,  which  he  justly  applies  to  discriminate  the 
farjous  dialogues,  cannot  be  generalised  so  aa  to  leave  any 
inteUigible  '*  Platonic  character"  common  to  all.  Now  since 
Tbrasyllus  reckoned  among  the  genuine  works  of  Plato, 
ootnpositionB  so  unlike,  and  so  unequal  in  merit,  as  the  Ee- 
publiCj  Protagoras,  Goi^as,  Lysis,  Parmenid^,  Symposion, 
Philebus,  Menexenas,  Leges,  Epinomis,  Hipparchns,  Minos, 
Theages,  Episttlaa,  &e.,  not  to  mention  a  composition  ob- 
ficmsly  unfinished,  such  as  the  Kritias — ^he  could  have  little 
scruple  in  believing  that  Plato  also  composed  the  Eryxlas 
Sisyphus,  Demodokus,  and  Ilalkyon,  These  last-mentioned 
dialogues  gtill  exist,  and  can  be  appreciated/  Allowing,  for 
tlie  sake  of  argument,  that  we  are  entitled  to  assume  our  own 


'  The  Axiodma,  Eiyxiajs,  Sisyphtm, 
aad  DeniDdokiu,  are  printai  ub  Apo- 
OTpl^  annexed  to  most  editionB  of 
F&lo»  Ipgetber  with  two  other  dja- 
In^QBi  entitled  De  Junto  and  Dci 
Yirtnte.  The  Hatkjon  has  gt^ner&llj 
appeared  amone  the  works  of  Lucian, 
trail  K.  F,  Hcmwnii  hns  recftitlj 
pfialtd  it  in  Hv  edjtioa  of  PIbIo  amoog 
tbe  PlatoDJc  ApoctTpha, 

The  Axiochiii  ocmtainf  a  mark  of 
Hsie  (the  mmikm  of  *AMa&itt^ia  and 
Mmttlav,  p.  367  \  as  F.  A.  Wolf  has 
f»tetif^  prDVLiig  that  it  W£ia  not  com- 
pved  notil  the  PlBtonic  and  Feii- 
Ijatrtfo  nboola  w^re  both  of  them  in 
BiB  tttabUshment  at  Athena— that  a, 
^ehaioly  aiter  the  d^ath  of  Pkto,  and 
mtMstf  mitm  tha  death  of  Aristotle. 
it  ii  pcwobld  that  ThiaDyllua  may  haTe 


proccedfld  npon  thia  eridMi*^  of  tunOp 
at  least  &&  cullntoraJ  proof,  in  pronoun- 
cing tho  dialogue  ntjt  ti5  he  the  work  of 
Plato,  The  other  four  dial^ignea  con- 
tain no  similar  evidence  of  date. 

Favorinuti  affirmed  that  Halkyon 
woB    the  work  of   an  author  named 

Borne  f»id  :  Diog,  iii.  37)  that  Philip- 
pus  of  Optta,  one  of  the  dieeiplei  of 
Plato,  tttuiacrihed  the  Leges,  which 
were  on  waxen  tablets  {iw  Kii}p^\  and 
t}iat  the  Epitwmii  wiii  his  work  {ro^ou 
Si  Ka)  r^v  ^wtl^id9u  fafflif  fftw.  It 
waa  probably  the  merk  of  PbiUppua 
cmlyia  the  antiBo  in  which  the  Le^es 
weve  hia  woi-k^ — that  he  made  a  hit 
and  diitable  copy  of  ports  nf  it  iToxn  the 
wax.  ThniJiylmB  admitted  it  with  the 
T€it  at  Pin  tonic. 
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sense  of  worth  as  a  test  of  what  is  reftUy  Plato's  compositioD 
it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  if  these  dialogues  are  aot 
worthy  of  the  author  of  Eepublic  and  Protagoma,  they  are  &t 
least  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  Leges,  Epiuomis,  Hip* 
parchus,  MiDos,  &c.  Accordiiigly,  if  the  intomal  sentiment 
of  Thrasylhis  did  not  lead  him  to  reject  these  la^  fonr,  neither 
would  it  lead  him  to  reject  the  EryxiaSj  Sisyphus,  and  Hal- 
kyon,  I  conclude  thei^fore  that  if  he,  and  all  the  other  critics 
whom  Diogenes  esteemed,  agreed  in  rejecting  the  ten  dlalognes 
as  spurious — their  verdict  depended  not  upon  any  iutemal  sen- 
timent, but  upon  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrine  library.* 
On  this  question,  then,  of  the  Canon  of  Plato  s  worl^  fas 
compared  with  the  works  of  other  contempomry 
authors)  recognised  by  Thrasyllus — I  consider  that 


Bffultfl  i 
the  Inist- 
w&rth1i»t'tf  of 

t^  TbnMju  jtg  claim  to  trustwofthiness  is  very  high,  as  in- 
cludinor  all  the 


touCAlioa. 


genuine  works,  and  none  but  the 
genuine  works,  of  Plato :  the  following  facts  being  either 
proved,  or  fairly  presumable. 

1,  The  Canon  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrine 
library  and  its  erudite  librarians ;  ^  whose  written  records  weat 
back  to  ihe  days  of  ftolemy  Soter,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
within  a  generation  after  the  death  of  Plato. 


»  MtiOiich  (Dcraocr.  Fragm.  p»  100) 
»cou9ei  Tbrs^yUua  of  an  entire  wftnt 
of  eriticfll  Benliment.  arid  pronounces 
his  cfitaiogae  to  be  altogethor  without 
value  OS  an  evidence  ef  genuine  Pla- 
trtnic  work«^becfHi4*e  Tyiroaylluj  nd- 
uiita  many  dialogueg,  "  quoa  doctorum 
noatri  aeculi  viromm  judkiuin  c  libro- 
ram  PlfttoQicorum  nunKm>  exendt/* 

ThiB  dbacsrvAtJon  exaetly  illusti&teB 
the  concluHinn  which  I  desire  to  bring 
out.  1  admit  tbat  ThmeyUiu  had  a 
critical  ficutirocnt  different  from  timt  of 
the  modern  Platonic  ooisjinetjtatora ; 
but  1  believe  that  In  the  prv^eut  rase 
be  procee^ietl  up  jo  othtii  tividcnoe — 
recognition  by  the  Alexandritio  Ubmry, 
My  differenoB  with  Mulladi  in,  thnt  I 
cooMdeT  thia  Teeogaition  (in  a  question 
of  geuuiiie  or  Bpurious)  iw  more  trutrtr 
woTthy  evidetice  than  tbo  critlnd  aenti- 
tnent  of  moilem  literuti, 

^  Suekow  tidfijjts  and  dtfenJ^i  the 
tipinion  her©  «tbito?l— that  ThmifyUuB* 


in  determinini:  wbidi  were  tlt^  g^entUDs 
works  of  Plato  and  which  were  ndt 
genuine,  was  guided  mninly  bv  tha 
authority  of  tbe  Alexmidrlae  lihiury 
and  librsirianB  (Suckow,  Form  d^ 
Pktoni^heD  Sebriflen,  pp.  I7i)»j73 
Ueberweg  admiis  thla  opiniom  ai  joil 
(nnteraacbungen,  p.  195  ^ 

Suekow  fiitrtber  drovers  (p.  1TS| 
tbat  the  catalogue  of  works  of  n- 
teemed  authors,  deposited  in  the  ALes- 
andrine  library,  may  he  ne^Bidfd  m 
dating  &om  the  UIvok^s  d  EtlU- 
mo^bns. 

Thia  goes  far  to  mako  rmt  the  pre^ 
Bumption  which  I  hare  endeavounid 
to  t'KtabliJsh  in  favour  of  the  CauoD  tt- 
■  ■  1 1 1  i  ^ I  i  1  by  Tliraayllufl,  wh icb»  howt vd, 
ill-,-,   i\\o  authors  do  not  fully  admit 

E.  F.  Hemuum*  too  (tee  Gesch.  mid 
Bypt.  dex  PhvtriQ.  Philosu  p,  44),  aigoM 
HotriE^timeH  strrmgly  in  fcvour  of  thi* 
linsuniiMf^n.  though  elsewheiv  Ue 
entirely  departi  from  it. 
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2.  The  maniucripts  of  Plato  at  his  death  were  preserved  in 
the  school  which  he  foonded ;  where  they  continued  for  more 
than  thirty  years  under  the  care  of  Speusi^pus  and  Xeno- 
krateS)  who  possessed  personal  knowledge  of  all  that  Plato  had 
really  written.  After  Xenokrates,  they  came  under  the  care  of 
Polemon  and  the  succeeding  Scholarchs,  from  whom  Demetrius 
Fhalereus  probably  obtained  permission  to  take  copies  of 
them  for  the  nascent  museum  or  library  at  Alexandria — or 
through  whom  at  least  (if  he  purchased  from  booksellers)  he 
could  easily  ascertain  which  were  Plato's  works,  and  which, 
if  any,  were  spurious. 

3.  They  were  received  into  that  library  without  any  known 
canonical  order,  prescribed  system,  or  interdependence  es- 
iential  to  their  being  properly  understood.  Xallimachus  or 
Aristophanes  devised  an  order  of  arrangement  for  themselves, 
such  as  they  thought  suitable. 
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The  Platonic  CanoE  established  by  Tbrasyllos  maiiitajiied 
TiwCinon  its  authority  until  the  close  of  the  last  eentuiy, 
in  regard  to  the  distiuctioQ  between  what  was 
genuine  and  spuriouSp  Tlie  distribution  indeed 
tbesefrPifr  did  not  continue  to  be  approved  :  the  Tetralo- 
gies were  neglected,  and  the  order  of  the  dm- 
lognes  varied :  moreover,  doubt8  were  intimated 
about  Kleitophon  and  Epinomis*  But  nothing  was 
positively  removed  fromj  or  positively  added  to,  tha 
total  recognised  by  Thrasyllus.  The  Nco-PlatoniBts  (from 
the  close  of  the  second  century  b.c.j  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century)  introduced  a  new,  mystic,  and  theolo- 
gical  interpretation,  which  often  totally  changed  and  falsified 
Plato's  meaning.  Their  principles  of  interpretation  would 
have  been  Btrango  and  unintelligible  to  the  rhetors  Thrsp 
syllus  and  Dionyaius  of  Halikarnassus — or  to  the  Platonio 
phOosopber  Channadas,  who  expounded  Plato  to  Mafcai 
Craasus  at  Athena*  But  they  still  continued  to  look  for 
Plato  in  the  nine  Tetralogies  of  Thrasyllus,  in  each  and  all 
of  them.  So  also  continued  Ficinus,  who,  during  the  last 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  did  so  much  to  revive  in  the 
modem  world  the  study  of  Plato.  He  revived  along  with  it 
the  neo-platonic  interpretation.  The  Ajgumenta,  prefixed  to 
the  different  dialogues  by  Ficinua,  are  remarkable,  as  showing 
what  an  ingenious  student,  interpreting  in  that  spirit,  disced 
vered  in  them. 

But  the  scholars  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eight- 
eenib  centuries,  speaking  generally— though  not  neglecting 
tbeea  neo-platonic  refinements,  were  disposed  to  aeek  out, 


p 
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wherever  they  could  find  it,  a  more  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Platonic  test,  correctly  presented  and  improved.  The 
next  great  edition  of  the  works  of  Plato  was  published  by 
SerraoiLs  and  Stephens,  in  the  latter  |K)rtion  of  the  sixteenth 
century, 

Serratiua  digtribnted  the  dialogues  of  Plato  into  six  groups 
which  he  called  Syzygies.  In  his  first  Syzygy  were  g^^^,,^^ 
oomprised  EuihyphroDf  Apologia,  Kritooj  PhoKlon  jy^*J^*^4ea 
(comciding  with  tlie  firBt  Tetralogy  of  ThrasyUus),  J^L*^J; 
as  setting  forth  the  defence  of  Sokrates  and  of  his  Te^c'SSn 
doctrine.  The  second  Syzygy  included  the  dia-  i^ffiST* 
logties  introductory  to  philosophy  generally,  and  **'*  ***™^ 
impugning  the  Sophists — Theagc:^  Erastee,  Theaetetus,  So- 
phistes^  Euthydemus,  Protagoras,  Hippias  II-  In  the  third 
Syzygy  were  three  dialogues  considered  as  bearing  on  Logic, 
— ^Kratylus,  Gorgias,  Ion.  The  fourth  Syzygy  contained  the 
dialogues  on  Ethics  generally — (Philchus,  Menon,  Alki- 
biadea  I*) ;  on  special  points  of  Ethics — (Alkihiades  II.,  Char- 
midea,  Lysis,  Hipparchus) ;  and  on  Politics  (Menexenus, 
PoIitiktB^  MinoSj  Republic,  Legesj  Epinomia),  The  fifth 
Syaygy  iucluded  the  dialogues  on  Physiea,  and  Metaphysics 
(or  Theology  )^ — Times  us,  Eritias,  Pannenid^  Symposion, 
Phiedms,  Hippias  II,  In  tlte  mth  Syzygy  were  rauged  the 
thirteen  epistles,  the  Tsrious  dialogues  which  Serranus  con* 
sidered  spurious  (Kleitophon  among  them,  wliich  he  regarded 
as  doubtful),  and  the  DefinitiotkS. 

Serranus,  while  modifying  the  distribution  of  the  Platonic 
works,  left  the  entire  Canon  very  much  as  he  found  it.  So 
it  retnained  throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
ttuiefl:  the  scholars  who  devoted  themselves  to  Plato  were 
content  with  improvement  of  the  text,  philological  iUustratiou, 
and  citations  from  the  ancient  commentators*  But  the  pow- 
erful impulse,  given  by  Kant  to  the  speculative  mind  of 
Europe  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century^ 
uiaterially  affected  the  point  of  view  from  which  Plato  waa 
regarded,  Tennemann,  both  in  his  System  of  the  Platonic  Phi- 
losophy, and  in  dealing  with  Plato  as  a  portion  of  his  general 
history  of  philosophy,  applied  the  doctrines  of  Kant  largely 
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and  even  exc^sirely  to  the  exposition  of  ancient  dm-triiies. 
Much  of  his  cornuient  is  iDstnictive,  greatly  snrpas&ing  his 
predecessors.  Without  altering  the  Platonic  Canon,  he  took 
a  new  view  of  the  general  pnrjx>ses  of  Plato,  and  especially 
he  brought  forward  the  dialogue  Phfledrus  into  a  prominence 
which  had  never  before  belonged  to  it>  as  an  index  or  key-note 
(eVSocrt/ioy)  to  the  w^hole  Platonic  series.  Shortly  aft^r  Tenne^ 
mann,  came  Schleiermacher,  who  introduced  a  theory  of  hii 
own,  ingonioud  as  well  as  original,  which  has  givati  a  new 
turn  to  all  the  subsefiuent  Platonic  criticism* 

Schleiennacher  begins  by  assuming  two  fundamental  poB- 
tulates,  both  altogether  new,  L  A  gystematic  unity 
of  philosophic  them©  and  purpose,  conceived  by 
Plato  in  his  youth,  at  first  obscurely — afterwards 
worked  out  through  successive  dialogues ;  each  dia- 
logue disclosing  the  same  pnrjjose,  but  the  later  dia^ 
closing  it  more  clearly  and  fully,  until  bis  old  aga 
2,  A  peremptory,  exclnsive^  and  intentional  order 
of  the  dialogue^  composed  by  Plato  with  a  view 
to  the  completion  of  this  philosophical  scheme. 
Scldeiermacher  undertakes  to  demonstrate  what  this 
order  was,  and  to  point  out  the  contribution  brought 
by  each  successive  dialogue  to  the  accomplishmeDt 
of  Plato's  premeditated  scheme. 

To  those  who  understand  Plato,  the  dialogues  them- 
selves reveal  (so  Schleiermacher  aiKrms)  their  own 
essential  order  of  sequence — their  own  mutual  relations  of 
antecedent  and  consequent,  Eaeh  presupposes  those  whi**h 
go  before  * — each  prepares  for  those  which  follow.  Accord- 
ingly, Schleiennacher  distributes  the  Platonic  dialogues  into 
three  groujis :  the  first,  or  elementary,  beginning  with  Phae- 
drus,  followed  by  Lysis,  Protagoras,  Laches,  Charm idea^ 
Euthyi^hron,  Parmeiiides :  the  second,  or  preparatory,  com- 
prising Gorgias,  Thoaetetus,  Jlenon,  Euthydemus,  Kratylns, 
Sophistes,  PoUtikus,  Symposion,  Pheedon,  Philebus :  the  tljinl 
or  constructiTe,  including  Eepublic,  Timseus,  and  Kritiafc 
These  groups  or  files  are  all  supposed  to  be  marshalled  under 
Platonic   authoritv:   both   the   entire  flies  as  first,    second, 
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third — and  the  dialogues  composing  each  file,  carrying  their 
own  place  in  the  order,  imprinted  in  visible  characters*  But 
to  each  file,  there  is  attached  what  Schleiermacher  terms  an 
Appendix,  containing  one  or  more  dialogties,  each  a  composi- 
tion by  itself,  and  lying  nofc  in  the  series,  bnt  alongside  of  it 
(Neben-werke),  The  Appendix  to  the  first  file  inchides 
Apologia,  Kriton^  Ion,  Hippias  11.,  Hipparchns,  Minos,  Alki- 
biades  II.  The  Appendix  to  the  second  file  consists  of — 
Theages,  Erastie,  Alkibiadfis  L^  Menexenus^  Hippias  I., 
Kleitophon.  That  of  the  third  file  consists  of  the  Leges. 
The  Appendix  is  not  supposed  tf)  imply  any  common  positive 
character  in  the  dialogues  which  it  includes^  but  simply  the 
negatiTe  attribute  of  not  belonging  to  the  main  philosophical 
column,  besides  a  greater  harmony  with  the  file  to  whit^h  it 
m  attached  than  Muth  the  other  two  files.  Some  dialogues 
isstgned  to  the  Appendixes  are  considered  by  Schleiermacher 
as  spurious ;  some  however  he  treats  aa  compositions  on 
special  occasions,  or  adjuncts  to  the  regular  series.  To  this 
ktter  category  belong  the  Apologia,  Exiton,  and  Leges* 
Schleiermacher  considers  the  Charmid&  to  have  been  com- 
posed during  the  time  of  the  Anarchy,  b,c.  4(M  :  the  Phieflrus 
(earliest  of  all),  in  Olymp.  93  (b.c.  406),  two  years  before :  "* 
the  Lysis,  Protagoras,  and  Laches^  to  lie  between  them  in 
respect  of  date. 

Such  is  the  general  theory  of  Schleiermacher,  which  pre- 
ients  to  us  Plato  in  the  character  of  a  Uemiurgus,   n^ryoT 
contemplating  from  the  first  an  Idea  of  philosophy,  <Jeiii«  tue 
and  constructing^  a  series  of  dialotnies  (like  a  Kos-  precontt^i^ed 
mos  of  8chleiermacher),  with  the  express  purpose  of  conftijere  tue 
giring  emlibdiment  to  it  aa  far  as  practicable.     We  f  "^"^iVJi''*" 
next  come  to  Ast,  who  denies  this  theory  altogether.  ^^^^^^ 
According  to  Ast^  there  never  was  any  philosophical  system, 
to  the  exposition   and  communication  of  which  each  suc- 
eefiSiTe   dialogue   Mas  deliberately  intended  to  contribute: 
&ere  is  no  scientific  or  intentional  connection  between  the 
dialogues^ — ^no  progressive  arrangement  of  first  and  second. 


•  Scbleienn.  vol  i.  p,  72  ;  toK  li  p,  8, 
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of  foundation  and  euperstrnctare :  there  is  no  other  unity  or 
connecting  principle  between  them  than  that  which  they  in- 
volve  as  all  emaniiting  from  the  same  age,  country,  and  author, 
and  the  same  general  view  of  the  world  (Welt-Ansicht)  or 
critical  estimate  of  man  and  nature,^  The  dialogues  are  dra^ 
matic  (Ast  affirms),  not  merely  in  their  ext^srnal  form,  but  in 
their  internal  charaeter :  each  is  in  truth  a  philosophical  dratnii.^ 
Their  purpose  is  very  direrge  and  many-sided ;  we  mistake  if 
we  imagine  the  philoaophical  purpose  to  stand  alone.  If  that 
were  so  (Ast  argues),  how  can  we  eiplaiu  the  fact,  that  in 
most  of  the  dialogues,  there  is  no  philosophical  result  at  all? 
Nothing  but  a  discussion  without  definite  end,  w^hich  leases 
every  point  unsettled.^  Plato  is  poet,  artist,  philosopher, 
blended  in  one*  He  docs  not  profess  to  lay  down  positive 
opiniona.  Still  less  does  he  proclaim  his  own  opinions  ai 
esclusiT©  orthodoxy,  to  be  poured  ready-prepared  into  the 
minds  of  recipient  pupils*  He  seeks  to  urge  the  pupils  to 
think  and  inTestigate  for  themselves*  He  employs  the  form 
of  dialogue^  as  indispensable  to  generate  in  their  minds  this 
impulse  of  active  research,  and  to  arm  them  with  the  power 
of  pursuing  it  effectiTely,*  Bu{  each  Platonic  dialogue  is  a 
separate  composition  in  itself,  and  each  of  the  greater  dia- 
logues is  a  finished  and  symmetrical  whole,  like  a  liying 
organism/ 

Though  Ast  differs  thus  pointedly  from  Schleiermacher  in 
the  enunciation  of  his  geoeral  principle^  yet  he  approximates 
to  him  more  nearly  when  he  comes  to  detail :  for  he  recog- 


^  Alt,  Leben  nnd  Scbriften  Flatoa's, 
p.  40. 

«  Ast*  ib*  p.  46. 

*  Aat,  ibid,  p,  39, 

'  Ast,  iK  p.  42. 

'  Ast,  pp.  SS,  39,  The  geneml  Tiew 
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Beparuta  itidi?idttalilj  aa  w^l  as  upon 
the  difimatic  chiLmctcr  of  each  diiiloguG 
— railing  atlttDtioTi  to  the  purpoeo  of 
int£liectiial  gfJtDiiliiiiDD,  and  of  reaaon- 
Ing  out  liLfrcnetit  oap^ts  of  ettucftl  and 
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HBrvX  view  coincidea  mom  nciai-ly  witb 
mf  own  than  that  of  fttiy  other  critic* 
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nisea  three  dassea  of  di&logue^  succeeding  each  other  in  a 
chronological  order  verifiable  (aa  he  thmks)  by  the  ^^  „,^^  ^^ 
djologuea  themselves.  His  first  class  (in  ivhieh  he  MS^ur*" 
declares  the  poetical  and  dramatic  element  to  be  pre-  SSlkm^ir* 
dominant),  consists  of  Protagoras,  Phaedms,  Gorgias,  J^J^^git 
Phfedon.  His  second  clas%  diatinguiahed  by  the  *^"^ 
dklectic  element,  includes  Thesetctus^  Sophistes,  Politikiis, 
Plannenides,  Kiatylus*  His  third  class,  wherein  the  poetical 
and  dialectic  element  are  found  both  combined,  embraces 
PhUebufiy  Sympofiion,  liepublicj  Tim  sens,  Kritias.  These 
fonrteen  dialognes,  in  Ast's  view,  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
genuine  Platonic  works.  AH  tJie  rest  he  pronounces  to  be 
spnriona  He  rejects  Leges,  Epinomia^  Menon,  Enthydemus^ 
Laches,  Charmides,  Lysis,  Alkibiades  L  and  IL,  Hippias  I, 
and  IL,  Ion,  ErastiBi  Theages,  Kleitophon,  Apologia,  Kriton, 
Minos,  Epistolae — together  with  all  the  other  dialogaes  which 
were  rejected  in  antiquity  by  Thrasyllus.  Lastly,  Ast  con- 
siders the  Protagoras  to  have  been  composed  in  408  b.c., 
when  Plato  was  not  more  than  21  years  of  age^ — ^the  Phsedrus 
in  407  ac* — the  Gorgias  in  404  B.C." 

Socher  agrees  with  Aat  in  rejecting  the  fundamental  hypo- 
tbaeis  of  Schleiermacher — that  of  a  preconceived  socbrrogrew 
aefaenie  systematically  worked  out  by  Plato.    But  on  den^inyin!- 
many  points  he  differs  from  Ast  no  less  than  from  icbemB-bi* 
SeUeiermacher.     He  assisms  the  earliest  Platonic  or  the  di^. 
eomposition  (which  he  supposes  to  bo  ineages)j  to  ^f™"!* 
a  date  preceding  the  battle  of  ArginusBs,  in  406  B.C»,  ^^^i^ 
when  Plato  was  about  22-23  years  of  aee*^    Assum-  ^J^** « 
ing  it  as  certain  that  Plato  composed  dialogues  ^SS^S'***' 
dnring  the  lifetime  of  Sokrates,  he  conceives  that  £j5'^"^^|, 
the  earliest  of  tliem  wonld  naturally  be  the  most  tft^oyutben. 
purely  Sokratic  in  respect  of  theme, — as  well  as  the  least 
eopiouSf  compreheBsive,  and  ideal,  in  manner  of  handling. 
During  the  six  and  a  half  years  between  the  battle  of  Argi- 
nuMm  and  the  death  of  Sokrates,  Socher  registers  the  following 
succession  of  Platonic  compositions : — Theagis,  Laches,  Hip- 
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piaa  n.,  Alkibiad^s  I.^  DialogiH  de  Virtute  (usually  printed 
with  the  8purioui5(,  but  supposed  by  Socher  to  be  a  sort  of 
preparatory  sketch  for  the  Menon),  Meiion,  Knityliis,  Enthy- 
phron.  These  three  last  he  supposes  to  prec^e  very  shortly 
the  death  of  Sok rates.  After  that  event-,  and  very  ghortly 
after,  were  composed  the  Apologia,  Kriton,  and  Phsedon. 

These  eleven  dialogues  fill  up  what  Socher  regards  as  the 
first  period  of  Plato's  life,  ending  when  he  was  some  what 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  The  second  period  extends  to 
tbe  commencement  of  his  teaching  at  the  Academy,  when 
about  41  or  42  years  old  (b.o.  386).  In  this  second  period 
were  composed  Ion,  Euthydemus,  Hippias  L,  Protagoras 
The^etetus,  Gorgias^  Philebus — in  the  order  here  set  forth» 
During  the  third  period  of  Plato's  life,  continning  until  he 
was  65  or  more,  he  composed  PhsBdms,  Menexenus,  Symi>o- 
sion.  Republic,  Timfous-  To  the  fourth  and  last  period^  th^i  j 
of  eittreme  old  age,  belongs  the  composition  of  the  Leges.^    ^M 

Socher  rejects  as  spurious^ — Hipparchns,  Minos,  Kleitophon, 
Alkibiades  II„  Erast^,  Epinomis,  Epistolae,  Par  men  ides,  So- 
phistes,  Politikus,  Kritias :  also  Channidea*  and  Lysis,  these 
two  last  however  not  qnita  so  decisively. 

Both  Ast  and  Schleiermacher  consider  Ph^dnis  and  Pro- 
tagoras as  among  the  earliest  compositions  of  Plato.  " 
nerein  Socher  dissents  from  them.  He  puts  Prota- 
goras iato  the  second  period,  and  Ph®dms  into  the 
third.  But  the  most  peculiar  feature  in  his  theory 
is,  that  he  rejects  as  spurious  Parmenidee^  8ophistee, 
Politikus,  Kritias. 

From  Schleiermacher,  Ast,  and  Socher,  we  pass 
to  K  F.  Hermann^ — and  to  Stallbaum,  who  hafi 
prefixed  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  each  dialogue. 
Both  these  critics  prot^est  against  Socher  s  rejection 
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i*i#dk!Ji^?  of  the  four  dialogues  last  indicated:  but  they  agree 
^i^^j  with  Socher  and  Ast  in  denying  the  reality  of  nnj 
^"^^"^      preconeeiTed  system,  present  to  Plato's  mind  in  his 
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,  dmlpguejOnd  aclranced  by  regular  steps  through-  mt^m- 
;  eacli  of  the  succeeding  dialogues*  The  polemieal  ronKtSent* 
I  of  K-  F.  Hermann  against  tliis  theory,  and  against  Fogu^^tbcy 
leiermacher,  its  author,  is  strenuous  and  even  wd  varying 
tably  bitten^    Especially  the  position  laid  ^iHiiTor'** 
by  Schleiermacher  ^ — that  Ph£edrus    is    t]ie 
est  of  Plato's  dialogues,  written  when  he  was  22  or  23 
of  age,  and  that  the  geneml  system  presiding  over  all  the 
dialogues  is  indicated  therein  as  even  then  present  to 
ud,  afterwards  to  be  worked  out — is  controverted  by  Her- 
and  Stall  baum  no  less  than  by  Ast  and  Socher.  All  three 
cor  in  the  tripartite  distribution  of  the  life  of  Plato*     But 
rmaim  thinks  that  Plato  acquired  gradually  and  successively, 
points  of  vieWf  with  enlarged  pljUosophicol  development : 
that  the  dialogues  as  successively  composed  are  expressions 
these  varying  phtise^*    Moreover,  Hermann  thinks  that 
Tariations  in  Plato's  philosophy  may  be  accounted  for  by 
mal  circumstances     He  reckons  Plato's  first  period  aa 
ng  With  the  death  of  Sokrates,  or  rather  at  an  epoch 
long  aft^r  the  death  of  Sokrates :  the  second,  as  ending  with 
eommencement  of  PIato*s  teaching  at  the  Academy,  after 
fj^tnm  from  Sicily — about  385  BX. :  the  third,  as  extending 
tn  thence  to  his  old  age.     To  the  first,  or  Sokratic  stadium, 


Cfelxrw!^  fUatersnchung  iihet  4ie 
IbJ^  dex  FlAtoniflchen  Bchrillet], 
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no  Cfthar  ovklenoe  to  judge  by  exftept 
tbo  dicta  of  oppontuts,  and  even  dL^ 
tItiguidhBd  oppoQients,  Uko  HemuiDn  t 
If  then*  he  m\y  jjoint  eleaf  in  tlie  hia- 
tory  *>f  philoeuphy^  it  is  tlie  untXTtniiity 
of  dll  judguifnts,  respecting  wrik^r«  and 
thinkur^  fotuiddd  upon  the  mere  aUfy 
mtiom  of  opponenli.  Yet  the  Athenian 
Snphists,  redpecting  whom  we  Imve  na 
indtiptmdent  evklence  (except  the  ge- 
nend  fact  Ihiit  tlipy  had  a  numhiiir  of 
npproTs^rri  and  iKbiiirora  ,  arc  denicied 
(Kjiifidenlly  by  the  Plntoldc  critics  in 
tbe  darke^  csoloum,  tipon  the  cvidijnce 
of  tht»ir  bitUir  nppfinctit  Flnto — and  in 
Dolotira  darhu  r  tl  in  t  i  vw-m  1  i  i  rs  <  - v  i  r  I«  ■  i n.'e 
waiTantSp  The  fift-  u-ii  jN.Llni  culuEiiiiy, 
enlarged  agtiinM  tibinKst  ull  dijbiilvrri!^ — 

Hermann  against  Wchliiermtw'ber^  by 
Melltna  ngainist  Sukmlei],  by  riato 
against  the  Sopbli^U— ia  believed  ouly 
agiimat  these  last. 
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I  the  Miialler  dialoguee :  the  earliest  of  wbicli 
he  declares  to  be — Hippias  IT,,  Ion,  Alkibiades  I-,  Ljm 
Cbamiides,  Laches :  after  wliieh  come  Protagoras  and  Euthy- 
demuSi  wherein  the  batteries  are  opened  against  the  Sophists, 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Sokrates,  Immediately  aftr^r  the 
last  mentioned  event,  come  a  series  of  dialogues  reflectiiig 
the  strong  and  fresh  impression  left  by  it  upon  Plato's  mind- 
Apologia,  KritoD,  Gorgia^  Enthy|>hron,  Menon,  Hippiaa  L^ 
occupying  a  sort  of  transition  stage  between  the  first  and  the 
second  period*  We  now  enter  npon  the  second  or  dialectic 
period ;  passed  by  Plato  greatly  at  Megara,  and  infioeneed  I>y 
IImi  ^litoBDphical  intereourse  which  he  there  enjoy ed^  and 
by  the  composition  of  Theietetus,  Kmtylnii^  So 
,  Folitikns,  Parmenides."*  To  the  tinrd^  or  constractife 
Ip  graatly  determined  by  the  infloenee  of  the  Pythago- 
wmm  pyiiisofihy^  belong  Pha^d^tls,  Menexeniis,  Sympogion, 
Fli3£bii8^  Bepoblie,  Tims&us,  Kritias :  a  series  eom- 
mSog  Plato's  teaching  at  the  Academy,  and  commen- 
cfag  vi&  ItufidiitSt  which  last  Hermann  considers  to  be  a  sort 
of  (ABttitt»*Ftvigm]iuDe}  inaiigumto^  onnpositioii  for  the 
of  his  sdool  of  oral  discourse  or  coUoqny.  Lastly^ 
:  tilt  §md  jmrs  of  the  philosopher,  after  aU  the  three 
the  Leges  or  treatise  do  Legibns:  pilaoed  hgr 
ilwlf  tt  tlii  co«i|ioaitioii  of  his  old  age, 

UttWiMifc  and  SlilUMUKm  r^ect   (besides  the   diakgnes 
tlmify  P^jorto<l   %  ni^flliis)   Alkibia^^fs  XL,    Theaggs^ 
*  E  r  Hrnwm  Ail  f^  iML 


raiiiiy  mA  m,  Wm^  mm.   ^^xpbmjtk.  torn. 


Ti  ^.  13S-I39.1ISI. 

I  ^  ram  ho^w&  the  dea^ 
I  (Prdk^,  9d  ChAniL  p.  86). 


milar  t£e  mitictEii&iit  «ai 
ilMqg.  ad  EuOi  jpbtno.  p- 

to  &a  dais  of  tbe  Entb^ 

who  hid  d^ 

tiiKt  it  Mv 

>oampoKdit 


fivM    «iu«^  mvm  leStollla 

BdaUet  (ESuktlmi^  mm 
mL  &  fLS3b  of  his  tnuali^ 


iisi^ 


tk«^ 
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Emstie,    HipparcJiiis,  MinoSj   Epinomis;    Stallbanm  rejects 
tlie  Kleitophon:  Hermann  hesitates,  and  ig  some-  Tiwyreject 
wliiit  melined  to  admit  it^  as  he  also  admitdi  to  a  di2^«. 
OLinsidenible  extant^  the  Epistles/ 

Steinhart^  in  his  notes  and  prefaces  to  H,  MiiUer's  tmns- 
]Ali0ti  of  the  Platonic  dialogues^  agrees  in  the  nmin  sieinji*n^ 
with  K-  Fp  Hermaoiij  both  in  denying  the  fuudu-  fSSnJ 
mental  postulate  of  Sehleiermacher,  and  in  settling  madier'i 
the  geneml  order  of  the  dialogues,    though  with  p«tui*t«- 
•ome   diflerence  as  to  indi%idmil  dialocnea.     He  MHotihe 
considers  Ion  as  the  earliest^  followed  by  Hippiae  L,  ^^J^^  "*• 
Hi[>pias  IL,  AUdbiades  I.,  Lysis,  Charmides,  Laches,  J^^'JlJ^JJ^ 
Protagoras-     These  constitute  what  Hteinhart  calls  **^*^- 
the  ethico-Sokratical  series  of  Plato*s  compositions,  having  the 
on  attributes— That  they  do  not  step  materially  beyond 
philosophical  range  of  Sokrates  himself — That  there  is  a 
ponderance  of  the  mimic  and  plastic  element — That  they 
to  all  appearance,  with  unsolved  doubta  and  unanswered 
lestious,*'     He  supposes  the  Channides  to  have  been  com- 
during  the  time   of  the  Thirty,  the  Laches  shortly 
nrardjs,  and  the  Protagjoras  about  two  years  before  the 
^th  of  Sokrates.     He  lays  it  down  as  incontestable  that 
Protagoras  was  not  composed  after  the  death  of  Sokrates.^ 
ediately  prior  to  this  last-mentioned  event,  and  poste- 
to  the  Protagoras,  he  places  the  Euthydemns,  Menon, 
yphron,  Apologia,  Kriton,  Gorgias,  Kratylus:  prepara- 
to  the  dialectic  aeries  consisting  of  Parmenidcs,  Theie* 
Sophist^,  Politikus,  the  result  of  Plato*s  stay  at  Megara, 
contiict  with  the  Eleatic  and  Megaric  philosophera    The 
third  series  of  dialogues,  the  mature  and  finished  productions 
of  Plato  at  the  Academy,  opens  with  Phsedrus.     Steuihart 
lejects  as  spurious  Alkibiad^s  IL,  Erafit^,  Theagcs,  &a 

Another  author,  also,  SusemilJ,  coincides  in  the  main  with 

■ttie  principles  of  arrangement  adopted  by  K,  F,  Hermann 

for  the  Platonic  dialogues.     First  in  the  order  of  ehrono- 

pp,  424,  425. 


*  Seefitdnhart'dProlL^om^mi  to  the 
¥oL  L  p.  430,  of  MMer  a 


traJislation  of  Pkto, 

i^  Stcinliiut,  Pnikgg.  to  Cbarmidfi»t 
p.  295, 


V  t 
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logical  eompodtion  he  places  the  shorter  dialogues  ^ — the 
sowithi-  exclusively  ethical,  least  systematic ;  and  he  laiiEes 
iErtMd^r«  them  in  a  series,  indicating  the  progressJYe  de'^e- 
ihtinium^    lopment  of  Plato's  mind,  with  approach   towarda 

nlfl  order  of  *  i  a 

immgeinwiL  hifl  final  Systematic  conceptions,*  Susemlhl  begins 
this  early  series  with  Hippias  11^  followed  by  Lysis,  Char- 
mid&j  Laches,  Protagoras,  Menoii,  Apologia,  Kriton,  Goi^gia^ 
Enthyphfon,  Tlie  seven  first,  ending  with  the  Menon^  h§ 
conceives  to  have  been  pii Wished  sviecessively  dining  the 
lifetime  of  Sokrates:  the  Menon  itself,  during  the  interval 
between  his  indictment  and  his  death  :^  the  Apologia  and 
Kriton,  very  shortly  after  his  death;  followed,  at  no  long 
interval,  by  Gorgias  and  Euthyphron.'  The  Ion  and  Alki- 
biades  L  are  placed  by  Snsamilil  among  the  earliest  of  the 
Platonic  oompoaitionsj  but  as  not  belonging  to  the  regular 
soriea  He  supposes  them  to  have  been  called  forth  by  gome 
special  situation,  like  Apologia  and  Kriton,  if  indeed  they  he 
Platonic  at  all,  of  which  he  does  not  feel  assured.' 

Immediately  after  Eutliyphron^  Susemihl  placets  Euthy* 
domus,  which  he  treats  as  the  commencement  of  a  second 
series  of  dialogues:  the  first  series,  or  ethical^  being  now 
followed  by  the  dialectic,  in  which  the  principles,  process,  and 
certainty  of  cognition  are  discussed,  though  in  an  indirect 
and  preparatory  way.  This  second  series  consists  of  Euthy- 
demus,  Kratylua,  Thesetctus,  Phasdrus,  Sophistes,  Politikiifl^ 
ParmenidSs,  Syraposion,  Plisedon*  Through  all  theae  dia- 
logues  Husemilil  professes  to  trace  a  thread  of  connectien, 
each  successively  unfolding  and  determiniog  more  of  tie 
general  subject ;  but  all  in  an  indirect^  negative,  roundaboat 
mannen  Allowing  for  this  manner,  Sasemihl  contends  tliat 
the  dialectical  counter-demonstrfttions  or  Antinomies,  occn* 
pying  the  last  half  of  the  Pamienidcs,  include  the  BolntioD 
of  those  didfieulties,  which  have  com©  forward  in  various 
forms  from  the  Euthydcmus  up  to  the  Soplust£%  agaimt 
Plato's  theory  of  Ideas,**    The  Phoedon  closes  the  aeries  of 


1  gusemilil.  Die  GenetiM^ho  Entr 
wicUluug  der  Pl^tonucheii  Philof^luCf 
Leipaie,  1855,  p.  9. 

'  6iiai>mih]f  ibid.  pp.  40-6 1-S9. 


■  eufiemilil  jb.  pp.  1 13-125. 

*  Susetnihl.  ib.  p.  9. 

"  gUHOPiUil,  ib.  p,  355t  mq. 
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dialectic  eotnpositione,  and  opens  the  way  to  the  conBtmC'^ 
ve   dialogues  folio  wing>  partly   etliical,   partly  physical — 
Fbilebns,  Itepublic,  Timaeus,  Kritias**    The  Legea  come  last 
ofaU. 

A  more  recent  critic,  Dr,  Edward  Munk,  has  broached  a 
new  and  very  different  theory  as  to  the  natural  Edwoni 
order  of  the  Platonic  dialogues.    Upon  bis  theory^  JS!Jpii^dir- 
they  were  intended  by  Plato  ^  to  depict  the  life  and  cipJeoFi^- 
workixig  of  a  philoaopherj  in  successive  drarajjttic  jJoEdSTSpon 
exhibitions,  from  youth  to  old  age.     The  diSerent  p^n-xi  wnich 
moments  in  the  life  of  Sokratcs,  indicated  in  each  fxhibttisor 
dialogue,  mark  the  place  which  Plato  intended  it  to  lo^^Liai 

growth,  and 

occapy  in  the  senes.     The  Parmemdes  is  the  first,  ^^^  *«*«  »^ 
wherein  Sokrates  is  introdneed  as  a  young  man»  tisttnwigp- 
icitiiited  into  philosophy  by  the  ancient  Parmenides :  f^"^"^^^™ 
the  Fhsedoa  is  last^  describing  as  it  does  tho  closing  ^1"^^^- JJj^^ 
scene  of  Sokrates,    Plato  meant  his  dialogues  to  be  1^1^^™^^ 
looked  at  partly  in  artistic  sequence^  as  a  succeBsion  tioSftS^a© 
of  historical  dramas — partly  in   philosophical  se-  St^hdjAT* 
qnenee,  as  a  record  of  the  progressive  development  p^S^s^tlJ^ 
of  his  own  doctrine :  the  two  principles  are  majde  to  ^'*^ 
barmonise  in  the  main,  though  sometimes  the  artistic  sequence 
is  obscured  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  philosophical, 
sometimes  the  latter  is  partially  sacriiiced  to  the  former,* 
Taken  in  the  aggregatcj  the  dialogues  from  Parmenides  to 
Ftnedon  form  a  Sokratic  cycle,  analogous  to  the  historical 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  from  King  John  to  Henry  VIII  *    But 
Miink  at  the  same  time  contends  that  this  natural  order  of 
the  clialognes — or  the  order  in  which  Plato  intended  them  to 
be  Tiewed — is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  chronological 
order  of  their  composition^    The  Parmenides,  though  con- 
stituting  the  opening  Prologue  of  the  whole  cycle,  was  not 
composed  first:    nor  the  Phaedon  last.    All  of  them  were 
piobably  composed  after  Plato  had  attained  tho  full  maturity 
of  his  philosophy :  that  is,  probably  after  the  opening  of  his 

«  SiiaemihK  pp,  466-470.  The  firet  dargt^tdU,  Ikvliu,  1857.  Hia  echeme 
vohmtc  of  Saseinibl'^  wark  eiMJU  witb  of  iLrraBi^emeDt  m  eTphdnad  gicnt'mllf , 
tbe  Fhmdofu  pp.  25-48.  &e. 

f  Dr,  Ed wvLitl  Mtiiik.  Dio  nBturUthe  '  Slunk,  jb,  p.  29,  *  Mmik,  ib.  p. 27, 
[  Ordtiung  fl€T   Pldtoulscben    Schriften  I      •»  Miuikt  ibiiL  p*  *27» 
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^hool  at  the  Academy  in  386  b,o*  But  in  composing  eocb, 
he  had  always  two  objects  jointly  in  view :  he  adapted  the 
tone  of  emih  to  the  age  and  sitnation  in  which  he  wished  to 
depict  Sokrates : "  he  commemorated,  in  each,  one  of  the  post 
phases  of  his  own  philosopHsbg  mind. 

The  Cycle  taken  in  its  intentiunal  or  natural  order,  is  dia- 
tributed  by  Munk  into  three  groups*  after  the  Parmenidcs  as 
general  prologue** 

1.  Sokratic  or  Indirect  Dialogues.^ — Protagoras,  CharmidSs, 
Laches,  Gorgiaa,  Ion,  Hippias  I.,  Kratylns,  Euthydemus, 
Bymposion- 

2.  Direct  or  Constructive  Dialogues. — Phe&drus,  Fhilebos, 
Eepublic,  Timjeua,  Kritiaa. 

3.  Dialectic  and  Apologetic  Dialogues, — Menon,  Thesetetn^ 
Sophist^  Polititus,  Euthyphron,  Apologia,  Kritonj  Phiedon* 

The  Leges  and  Menesenus  stand  apart  from  the  Cycle,  as 
compositions  on  special  occasion,  Alkibiadcs  L,  Hippias  II., 
Lysis,  are  also  placed  apart  from  the  Cycle,  as  compositions 
of  Plato's  earlier  years,  beforo  he  had  conceived  the  gena^ 
scheme  of  it"* 

The  first  of  the  three  groups  depicta  Sokrates  in  the  fuU 
vigour  of  life,  about  35  years  of  age :  the  second  represents 
him  an  elderly  man,  about  CO :  the  third,  immediately 
prior  to  his  death/  In  the  first  group  he  is  represented  m 
a  combatant  for  truth  :  in  the  second,  as  a  teacher  of  truth: 
in  the  third,  as  a  martyr  for  truth,^ 

Lastly,  we  have  another  German  author  still  more  recent, 
Frederick  Ueberwegj  who  lias  again  investigated  the 
order  and  authenticity  of  the  Platonic  dialogues, 
in  a  work  of  great  care  and  ability:  reviewing  the 
theories  of  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  proposing 
p»«™»wd™'  various  modifications  of  his  own.*^  Ueberwee:  com* 
JJj^>*t<r  pares  the  different  opinions  of  Schleiennacher  and 
cQcnpoMMi      K.  F^  Hermann,  and  admits  both  of  them  to  a  ce^ 

iluir  toe 

ftHimktignof  (^j^  extent,  cach  concurrent  with  and  limiting  the 

^  UntfirgoGhuEt^ii  fiber  die  Eclttb^t 
iind  Zeitfolge  PlatoDycl»ier  Sdirillea, 
iind  ub^  djo  IXiiuptmumeiite  &iu  Flft- 
ton*»  l^beo,  voq  Dr.  Friedrlcli  Uei^e^ 
weg,  Wien,  imi. 


Vtewi0f 
Uebefweg— 
Atlempt  to 

mufber  and 
HcnEumti  — 


*  Munk,  ib.  p,  54 ;  Pti^fiioe,  p,  TiiL 
<"  Muuk,  ib.  p.  50. 

*  Muiik.  ik  pp.  25-34. 
f  Mtmk,  ib.  p;26. 

*  Muok,  ib,  p.  81. 
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otherJ  The  tlieorj  at  m  pveooneeiTed  sjstem  and  a^iAwi. 
nediodicml  aeries^  proposed  bj  Schkiennaelier^  takes  *•<«<>». 
its  departure  fiom  thePhjednis^  and  poetoktes  as  an  esBential 
eondhkxi  that  that  diakgiie  shall  be  recognised  as  the  earliest 
tompoaHc^^  Tins  eonditbn  Uefaenreg  does  not  admit.  He 
agrees  with  Htfrnann,  StaUbamn,  and  others^  in  referring 
the  Fhcdms  to  a  lat»  date  (about  386  &c),  sh<»tlT  after 
Plato  had  estaUisfaed  his  school  in  Athens^  when  he  was 
ladier  above  fottr  years  ci  age.  At  this  period  (Ueberw^ 
thinks)  Plato  may  be  considoed  as  haying  acquired  methodi- 
cal liews  which  had  not  beoi  present  to  him  before ;  and  the 
dialogiiesconqwsed  after  the  I^isdrnsfiinowoaty  to  a  certain 
extent,  these  methodical  riewa.  In  tiie  I%aednis  the  Platonic 
Sokrales  delireTS  the  opinicm  that  writing  is  nnayailing  as  a 
means  of  imparting  philosophy:  that  the  only  way  in  which 
pUloaoidiy  can  be  imparted  is  throogh  oral  cdloqny  adapted 
by  the  teacher  to  tiie  mental  nece^ties,  and  varying  stages 
sf  progress,  of  eadk  indiridnal  learner  :  and  that  writing  can 
only  server  after  sach  oral  instruction  has  been  imparted,  to 
lerire  ift»  if  forgotten,  in  the  memory  both  of  the  teacher  and 
sf  llie  learner  who  has  been  orally  tanght  For  the  dialogues 
eomposed  after  the  opening  of  the  school^  and  after  the 
fluedros,  Ueberweg  recognises  the  influence  of  a  precon- 
eeired  method  and  of  a  constant  bearing  on  the  oral  teaching 
of  the  school:  for  those  anterior  to  that  date,  he  admits  no 
such  inflnenoe :  he  refers  them  (with  Hennann)  to  saccessive 
enlargements,  suggestions,  inspirations,  either  arising  in  Plato's 
own  mind,  or  communicated  from  without.  Ueberw^  does  not 
indeed  altogether  exclude  the  influence  of  this  non-methodical 
canae,  even  for  the  later  dialogues :  he  allows  its  operation  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  conjxmcdon  with  the  methodical :  what 
be  excludes  is,  the  influence  of  any  methodical  or  precon- 
ceived scheme  for  the  earlier  dialogues.^  He  thinks  that 
Plato  composed  the  later  portion  of  his  dialogues  (i.  e.  those 

»  Ueberweg,  p.  111.  mit  einander  zd  TeibinJen,  so  lit»gt  es 

*■  Ueberw€g,  pp.  23-26.  auch  in  der  Natur  der  Saehe  und  winl 

'  Ueberweg,  pp.  107-110-111.   "Sind  auch  von  einigen    seiner  Naobfolger 

bekle  G^sicb^pankte,  der  einer  me-  '^im^beaondere  uaicbdriicklich  von  Suse- 

tbodiacheQ    Abeicht    and    der    einer  mibl-  anerkannt,  daas  dor  erste  Ge- 

gelbst-Eatwiddang  Platoo  s  dmchweg  achtsponkt  Tonogsweiae  fur  die  spft- 


3  remintW 
of  Ihsl  whidi  ibsf  bsd  already  learnt  firom 
aad  be  dte  tbe  UMlogj  of  Patd  and  tk 
not  to  coQTert  the  heatlieti,  but 
i  eoaveffti  tixmdy  made  l^  preacLhing  * 
i  tlie  VMans  idiieh  we  poflBcm»  either 
Qj  (€speciaU J  that  of  Aristotlt;) 
of  detetadiixiig  the  in- 
KVfll  aa  the  dtrcKiologiGal  otder  of  the 
He  icmaiks  that  though,  in  eoutiastnig 
t with ihfse which  aiegtmp]/ 
we  aw*  picsume  the  eipo- 
'  to  hchan^  to  Flato^s  foil  m^uritT  of  lif€^  ami 
pret.'^ed  by  aome  c»f  the  eQijiiinGg 
-rei  WB  eaBttol  safely  prestmie  oB 
r  htler  ii>  be  of  hii  eazfy  c<iia[nwitlm.  Plato  may  bave 
lUpgna  flf  laae  aeareh,  erm  aftar 
A  la  cwpoaa  ewfodkmj  dialogiiei.' 
Aaeai&alarFlalD'a  djalogiuet  afe, 
Liyal^  ntHJai  Wmm^  Tarhfcr,  ffcaimiiliij  Ftotagoraa,  eom- 
fiaiA  ifesMg  ^0  lifclivn  of  Sokialeai  next  the  Apolu^ 
atti  IbAo^  SBl  loBK  iAv  Ua  dnik  All  theae  (eren  tlie 
FMi^atM)  ha  R^gM  aMMg  tka -"kn^natonic  wntinga"' 
Hum  «r  IhiB  aBade  ia  tiha  IkiaBiB  Um  cr  ObjecUTe  Cod- 
mtlf/^  na  Gatgba  eamm  aaool,  pKAaUy  £boQ  after  the 
diaAi  of  Sobaleti»  at  I«a^  at  some  time  ^rlief  than  the 
tpwhg  rflfcft  adiool  hi  SB&  mjc.^  The  Mcocm  and  Ion  mar 
N  fiacfd  ahoai  Aa  iaoia  genmal  peiiod^  The  Anlmg  (m 
has  been  alfiaadj  ohg«rv^)  ia  eanaidei^  by  Uebenreg  to  be 

^^^^b    ^k-^kV'    ^Mkn*    tlK^^iBH^^tt      '^■V'"^'^*   '^^t>    ^^^  ^^M 
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nearly  contemporary  with  the  opening  of  the  school :  shortly 
afterwards,  Syiapoaiou  and  Euthydonius ;'  at  some  subsequent 
time,  Kepublic,  Timieus,  Kritias,  and  Leges.  In  regard  to 
the  four  last,  Ueberweg  does  not  materially  differ  from 
Scldeiermacher,  Hermann^  and  other  critics ;  but  on  another 
poLut  he  differs  from  them  materially,  viz, :  that  instead  of 
pliieing  the  Theaetetus,  Sophist^  and  Politikus,  in  the  Me- 
garic  period  or  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school,  he  aesigna 
them  (as  well  as  the  Phredon  and  Philebus)  to  the  last  twenty 
year^  of  Plato^a  life.  He  places  Phiedon  later  tlian  Timieus, 
and  Politikns  later  than  Pha^don  :  he  considers  that  Sophist^ 
Politikus^  and  Philebns  are  among  the  latest  compositions  of 
Plato,*  He  rejects  Hippias  Major^  Erast^e^  Theag^s,  Kleito- 
pbon,  and  Parmenides :  he  is  inclined  to  rejet*t  Eiitbyphron* 
He  scarcely  recognises  Menexenus,  in  spite  of  the  direct  a1>- 
testation  of  Aristotle,  which  attestation  he  tries  (in  my 
jadg:nieiit^  very  utisucceBafnUy)  to  invalidate.*  He  reco^ises 
theKmtylu3,  but  witliout  determining  its  date.  He  determines 
nothing  about  Alkibiad&i  L  and  II, 

The  works  above  enumerated  are  those  chiefly  deserving 
of  notice,  though  there  are  various  othem  also  ujsefnl,  om^  mm- 
amidst  the  abundance  of  recent  Platonic  criticism.  -grt*t4u- 
AU    these   writers,    Schleiermacher,    Astj    Socher,  t^^^^i* 


«TKi  OTdtr  of 

K*  F.  Hermann,  Stall baum,  Steinhart,  Susemihl,  tbtdkio^uw* 
Muixk,  Ueberweg,  have  not  merely  laid  down  general  schemes 
of  arrangement  for  the  Platonic  dialogues,  but  have  gone 
through  the  dialogues  seriatim,  each  endeavouring  to  show 
that  hkowB  scheme  fits  them  well,  and  each  raising  objec- 
tions against  the  schemes  earlier  than  his  own.  It  is  indeed 
truly  remarkable  to  follow  the  differences  of  opinion  among 
these  learned  men^  all  careful  students  of  the  Platomc  writ- 
ings And  the  number  of  dissents  would  be  indefinitely 
multiplied,  if  we  took  into  the  account  the  various  historians 
of  pliilosoiiby  during  the  last  few  yeara.  Bitter  and  Brandis 
fiocept,  in  the  muin,  the  theory  of  Schleiermacher :  Zeller 
alaov  to  a  certain  extent     But  each  of  tliese  authors  has  had 

'  tJelicrwcg,  p.  265.  •  Ufiberwcg,  pp.  204-292. 

*  Ueberweg,  pp.  H'^lli^-tli-^^iK 
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a  point  of  view  more  or  less  belonging  to  himself  : 
the  general  scheme  Mid  pnipoee  of  FUto,  and 
the  auihenticitjt  sequence,  and  redproc^  iUustration  of  tb&^ 
dialogues.''  fl 

By  such  criticisms  much  light  has  been  thiovn  on  llie 
dialoguee  in  detail.  It  is  aluBjis  interesting  to  reid 
the  different  views  taken  by  many  seholais,  aU 
careful  students  of  Plato^  roepeettng  the  order  and 
relations  of  the  dialogues :  especially  ta  the  riewi 
are  not  merely  different  bat  conizmdieiciry,  so  that 
the  weak  points  of  each  are  put  before  ns  as  weU  as  the 
strong*  But  as  to  the  large  problem  which  these  critics  hare 
undertaken  to  solve — ^though  several  stations  have  been  pto- 
posed,  in  favour  of  which  something  may  be  mged^  yet  ve  ■ 
look  in  vain  for  any  eolntion  at  once  gnJBScient  as  to  proof  ' 
uid  defensible  agaiust  objectons* 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  problem  itself  k  one  which 
admits  of  no  solution.  Schleiermacber  was  the  fiist 
who  proposed  it  with  the  large  ]>retensions  which 
it  has  since  embraced,  and  which  have  been  present 
more  or  leai  to  the  minds  of  sabeeqneul  critics^  even 
when  they  differ  from  him*  He  talld  na  hiinself 
«titel«»a^  that  he  eomes  forward  as  Bidk^m'  I^taimm^  m  a 
^Uttdaf  which  no  one  bad  ever  undertaken  befoipe.^  And 
h»  ttUit  i^7 1>>^^  daimed  that  title,  tf  he  had  fhrnUied 
i4  aU  eonunensiifate  to  his  pEofessbnB.  As  \m 
IImjqm  m  eottfsnidly  novel  as  w^  as  comprehensir^  il  re-  ■ 
quitv^l  grc^ti^  support  in  the  way  of  evidence.  But  when  ^ 
I  vmA  the  Introduetioiis  (the  general  as  well  as  the  special) 
itt  which  ^ach  evidence  flight  to  be  foimd,  I  am  amazed  to 
llri  that  thea""  k  little  dm  hoA  easy  and  ixmfident  asomptioiL  m 

^  W^^tt  iMMiii  OMnr  FkiaBb  p.    Hkmt  Hiive  ]a^  to  Ik  i{)nii»Mis,  wbkh 
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H'«  hypothesis  is  anooimc^d  as  if  the  simple  announcemetit 
were  miffieient  to  recommend  it^ — as  if  no  otlier  supposition 
were  consistent  with  the  recognised  grandeur  of  Plato  as  a 
pbilosopher — as  if  any  one,  dissenting  from  it,  only  proved 
tlieieby  that  he  did  not  understand  Plato.  Yet  bo  far  from 
b^iig  of  this  self-recommending  character^  the  hypotheaiB  is 
really  loaded  with  the  heaviest  anteeetlent  improbability. 
That  in  406  b^g.^  and  at  the  age  of  23,  in  an  age  when 
aQlieme»  of  philosophy  elaborated  in  detail  were  unknown — 
Flato  should  eooceiye  a  vast  scheme  of  philosophy,  to  bo 
worked  oat  imdeiground  without  ever  being  proclaimed^ 
tlirough  nnmerons  Sokratic  dialogues  one  after  the  other^ 
each  ushering  in  that  which  follows  and  each  resting  upon 
that  which  precedes ;  that  he  should  have  persisted  through- 
out a  long  life  in  working  out  this  scheme,  adapting  the 
sequence  of  his  dialogues  to  the  successive  stages  which  he 
bad  attained,  so  that  none  of  them  could  be  properly  under- 
gtood  unless  when  studied  immediately  after  its  predecessors 
and  immediately  heforo  its  successors — and  yet  that  ha 
ghould  have  taken  no  pains  to  impress  this  one  peremptory 
arrsBgement  on  the  minds  of  readers,  and  that  Schleier- 
macber  should  be  the  first  to  detect  it — all  this  appears  to 
me  as  improbable  as  any  of  the  mystic  interpretations  of 
Jamblicbus  or  Proklus,  Like  other  improbabilities,  it  may 
be  proved  by  evidence,  if  evidence  can  be  produced :  but 
here  nothing  of  the  kind  is  producible.  We  are  called  upon 
to  grant  the  general  hypothesis  without  proof,  and  to  follow 
Schleiermacher  in  applying  it  to  tlie  separate  dialogues, 

Sehleiermacher's  hy(>othesis  includes  two  parts,     L  A  pre* 
meditated  philosophical  scheme,  worked  out  con-  schieiev 
tiniioaely  from  the  first  dialogue  to  the  last    2,  A  ^cbi^ 
peremptory  canonical  order,  essential  to  this  scheme,  piwmcjeiwd 
and  determined  thereby.    Now  as  to  the  scheme,  •pereniptmy 
though  on  the  one  hand  it  cannot  be  proved,  yet  on  *^^^^ 
the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  dis[>roved»     But  as  to  ^Mf^*- 
the  canonical  order,  I  think  it  may  be  disproved.     We  know 

f  What  I  aajr  about  8cBleieimiclier  |  who  teadi  Ms  EMcdtmi^  pp.  10,  11. 
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— ^that  he  shoold  hMre  imbibed  it  from  Sokrate^  who  emm- 
tiated  no  sjatem,  and  abounded  in  the  anti-STstematic  nega* 
tire — that  he  fihonld  haTe  been  inspired  to  write  the  Phiedrns 
(with  its  abundant  Teins,  dithyrambic,^  eiotie,  and  transcend- 
ental) by  the  conyeisation  of  S(daate8»  which  exhibited  acute 
dialectic  ccHnbined  with  practical  sagacity,  but  neither  poetic 
fprronr  nor  transcendantal  hncjy — in  all  this  hypothesis  of 
Sdileiermachery  there  is  nothing  but  an  aggraTadon  of  impio- 
liabilities. 

Against  such  improbabilities  (partly  external  partly  in- 
ternal) Schleiermacher  has  nothing  to  set  except  x^|^„ 
internal   reasons :   that   is,   when   he    shall   have  gSStTn^ 
atianged  the  dialogues  and  explained  the  inter-  ^^^^^ 
dqiendanoe  as  well  as  the  special  place  of  each,  the  S^fS^I^ 
anmngement  wUl  impress  itself  upon  all  as  being  C^^*^ 
tiie  intentional  work  of  Plato  himself.^"    But  these  vS^^ 
** internal  reasons"  (innere  Griinde),  which  are  to^*^ 
aerre  as  ccmstructive  eyidence  (in  the  absence  of  positive  de- 
clarations) of  Plato's  purpose,  fail  to  produce  upon  other 
minds  the  effect  which  Schleiermacher  demands.   If  we  follow 
liiem  as  stated  in  his  Introductions  (prefixed  to  the  successiye 
Platonic  dialc^es),  we  find  a  number  of  approximations  and 
comparisons,  often  just  and  ingenious,  but  id  ways  inconclusiye 
for  his  point :  proving,  at  the  very  best,  what  Plato's  inten* 
tion  may  possibly  have  been — ^yet  subject  to  be  countervailed 
bj  other  ^  internal  reasons  "  equally  specious,  tending  to  dif- 
ferent conclusions.    And  the  various  opponents  of  Schleier- 
macher prove  just  as  much  and  no  more,  each  on  behalf  of 
his  own  mode  of  arrangement,  by  the  like  constructive  evi- 
dence— appeal  to  '^  internal  reasons."    But  the  insufficient 
character  of  these  *^  internal  reasons  "  is  more  fatal  to  Schlei- 
ermacher than  to  any  of  his  opponents :  because  his  funda- 
mental hypothesis — while  it  is  the  most  ambitious  of  all  and 


^  If  we  read  DionjsiaB  of  Halikar- 
BMBos  (De  Admiiab.  Vi  Die  in  De- 
mosth.  pp.  968-971,  Beiak),  we  shall 
find  that  rtietor  pointing  ont  the 
Phsdnu  OB  a  aignarezample  of  Plato's 
departure  from  the  manner  and  cha- 


racter of  Bokiates,  and  as  a  speci- 
men of  misplaced  noetical  exagge- 
ration. Diktearchns  formed  the  same 
opinion  about  the  PhsDdnis  (Diog.  L. 

<  See  the  general  EinleituDg,  p.  11. 
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fldKioi  about  41  jB«i 
Mitecedeot  nnpro- 
Pblo  coneeiTed 
Bvt  it  i&  JQst  m  tnndi 
» bite&ded  bis  dialognes 
siTe  gradBtiom  d 
'  mtended  tbis  eeriei 
poitTmitfl^  represeiiting 
i  fron  joatb  to  old  ag^^  bo 
maffo  the  place  &tij 
s  is  te  ioQiid  in  Iba  ag^  whicli  it 
\  for  tbe  proof  of  wbich 
i;"  bat  whicb  tlia  diar 
mndi  kes  suggest 
to  Sofcrates  k  a 
dntiBCtlj  brought  out,  nor 
It  is  till©  that  in  the  Pax^ 
mftai  at  joong^  and  19  made  (0 
«ilii  Ife  de&renee  of  yonih,  re* 
&om  the  respected 
&  too  m  the  I^otigotaSi  be  is  dbaxnctansd 
;  with  tbe  extreme  and  jiro- 
0f  Ae  Sopbiit  IVotagmtis :  he  does  not  con- 
OP  s  fontbf  lior  exbiblt  any  of  that  really 
t  whicb  we  find  in  tbe  Parmeiu^; 
he  itttidi  forward  as  the  rivali  cive»€X- 
of  tbe  aoeient  Sophists    On  the  cow 
S^fdflBitis,''  Soknites  is  annotinced  as  old; 
^MJm^  is  indisputably  very  aaalogous  to  the 
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Protagoras  Ijoth  of  them  being  placed  by  Munk  in  the 
earliest  of  his  three  groups.  Moreover  in  the  Lysis  also, 
Sokratea  appears  as  old ; — here  Munk  escapes  from  the  diffi- 
<;iilty  by  setting  aside  the  dialogue  as  a  youthful  composition, 
not  included  in  the  consecutive  Sokratic  Cycle,*  What  is 
there  to  justify  the  beliefj  that  the  Sokrates  depicted  in  the 
Phaedrus  (which  dialogue  has  been  affirmed  by  Schleiermacher 
and  Ast,  besides  some  ancient  critics,  to  exhibit  decided 
mark^  of  juvenility)  is  older  than  the  Sokrates  of  the  Sym- 
poeiou?  or  that  Sokrates  in  the  Pliilebus  and  Eepublie  is 
older  than  in  the  Kratylus  or  Gorgiaa?  It  is  true  that  the 
dialogues  Theaetetus  and  Euthyphron  are  both  represented  as 
held  a  httle  before  the^  death  of  Sokrates,  after  the  indict- 
ment of  Meletus  against  him  had  already  been  preferred. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  hypothetical  situation,  in  which  the 
dialogist^  are  brought  into  company.  But  there  is  notliing 
in  the  two  dialogues  themselves  (or  in  the  Menon  which 
Munk  places  in  the  same  category)  to  betoken  that  Sokrates 
ja  old-  Holiness,  in  the  Euthyphron — Knowledge,  in  the 
Thettttetus^ — is  canvassed  and  debated,  jtist  as  Temperance 
and  Courage  are  debated  in  the  Charmides  and  Laches. 
Mtmk  lays  it  do^vn  that  Sokrates  appears  as  a  Martyr  for 
Tmth  in  the  Euthyphron,  Menon,  and  Thea}tetuB — and  as  a 
Combatant  for  Truth  in  the  Liaehes,  Charmides^  EuthydemUB, 
dec  But  the  two  groups  of  dialogiies,  when  compared  with 
each  oiher^  will  not  be  found  to  warrant  this  distinctive  appel- 
latlam  In  the  Apologia,  Kriton,  and  PhiedoUj  it  may  be  said 
whh  propriety  that  Sokrates  is  represented  as  a  martyr  for 
tratbr  in  aU  three  he  appears  not  merely  as  a  talker,  but  as 
a  personal  agent ;  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  other  dialogues 
which  Munk  places  in  his  third  group* 

I  cannot  therefore   accede  to  this  ''natural  arrangement 
of  the  Platonic  dialogues,"  assumed  to  have  been  Koinu^. 
intended  by  Plato,  and  founded  upon  the  progress  flttw™"^ 
of  Sokrates  as  he  stands  exliibited  in  each,  from  encaoAbo 
yonth  to  age — which  Munk  has  proposed  in  his  benndeofti, 

i|c«rf.    Bee  Mnak,  p.  25. 
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recent  ingenious  volume.  It  is  interesting  to  be  made  ao 
qnaiated  with  that  order  of  the  Platooic  dialogues  whid 
any  critical  student  conceives  to  be  the  *'  natural  order " 
But  in  respect  to  Munk  as  well  as  to  Schleiermar'herf  I 
must  remark  that  if  Plato  had  conceived  and  predetermined 
the  dialogues,  so  as  to  be  read  in  one  natural  pcromptovy 
ordeff  he  would  never  have  left  that  order  so  dubious  and 
imperceptible,  as  to  be  first  divined  by  crities  of  the  uiiie- 
teeiith  century »  and  understood  by  them  too  in  several  dif- 
feiBnt  ways.  If  there  were  any  peremptory  and  intentional 
aeqttence^  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  Plata  would  have 
made  it  as  clearly  ondeistood  m  he  has  determined  the  se- 
quence of  the  ten  tiooks  of  his  Republic 

The  principle  of  arrangement  proposed  by  K.  F.  Hennami 
(approved  also  by  8teinhart  and  Husemiht)  U  not 
open  to  the  same  antecedent  objection-  Ntd  ad- 
mitting any  preconceived,  methodical,  intentional, 
S]f8temt  nor  the  maintenance  of  one  and  the  mme 
pliihist^ibical  point  of  view  throughout — Eemmtm 
m^Hioaes  that  the  dialogues  as  successively  com- 
posed represent  guccessive  phases  of  Plato's  philo- 
i(>pbical  development  and  variations  in  his  point  d 
view.  Hermann  farther  considers  that  the.se  varia- 
i  mav  be  as^gned  azhd  accounted  for :  first  pure  Sokmtbmt 
iHKSCt  the  tnodificilioBa  experienced  from  Plato  s  iutercouise 
with  ill0  Mfgaxie  plifloeDphexs, — then  the  infiuenee  derived 
fron  EjiteK  wmi  ^gypt — subsequently  tiiat  from  the  PythngCN 
I  in  Ittlj — and  so  fortlL  The  first  portion  of  this  hypothesb, 
i  gmmU^f  is  very  ic«acHiable  and  probable.  But  wbai» 
nftil  tiatMinfl  that  tik^&te  most  have  been  determining  changei 
in  riati^^i  own  mind,  we  |mx:)eed  to  inquire  what  ih^e  wer% 
and  wlioiic<6  lliej  msom^  wb  find  a  sad  lack  of  evidence  for  Ito 
imiKWttf  tn  Ibo  qjneilioit.  We  neather  know  the  order  in  whieli 
tlui  tlialognet  wem  cotnposed, — nor  the  date  when  Ph^to  fiiit 
Ihui  Ui  cnBipoae»*— nor  line  |iriBiitiTe  philosophical  mind 
WHIi  llh  ivUiit  dialQgMi  repraicnted,— nor  the  order  of 
lh\^t^  unlitif^iucnl  modtfications  whidi  his  views  uudement 
Wti  ara  iufuruuxl  imkHxl*  that  Plato  went  from  Atliens  to 
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^t  Megmm,  Kyi^nS,  Egypt,  Italy ;  but  the  extent  or  kind 

Frnflnence  which  he  experienced  in  each,  we  do  not  know  at 

L'   I  think  it  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  points 

Wdi  Plato  had  in  common  with  Sokrates  were  most  pre- 

nderant  in  the  mind  of  Plato  immediately  after  the  death 

^  his  master :  and  that  other  trains  of  thought  gradually 

lie  more  and  more  intermingled  as  the  recollection  of 

J  master  became  more  distant    There  is  also  a  presumption 

the  longer,  more  elaborate,  and  more  transcendental 

lies  (among  which  most  be  ranked  the  PhBedrus),  were 

nposed  in  the  full  maturity  of  Plato's  age  and  intellect : 

he  shorter  and  less  finished  may  have  been  composed  either 

hen  or  earlier  in  liis  life.     Here  are  two  presumptions,  plan* 

I  enough  when  stated  generally,  yet  too  vague  to  justify 

ay  special  inferences :  the  rather,  if  we  may  believe  the 

mmt  of  Dionysiusj  that  Plato  continued  to  *'  comb  and 

his  dialogues  until  he  was  eighty  years  of  age,"* 

If  we  compare  K.  F,  Hermann  with  Schleiermacher,  we 

^  that  Hermann  has  amended  his  position  by  aban-  HcTmsnTi'i 

Schleiermacher 8  gratuitous  hypothesis,  of  a  tfi^^te  u..n 

onccived  Platonic  system  with  a  canonical  order  ^'^j^*- 

the  dialogues  adapted  to  that  system — ^and  by  admitting 


'  BnjiitSE  ^m  his  itistractite  voliim*^, 

HitiitiiKhe  StUilieH.  Wieij,  1858.  p.  5) 

"^"'i  oQt  bow  Httlo  we  know  about 

leuniitttiicei  of  Pteto's  mtel- 

i  Dfaflfinphkil  derelrvpmt^nt : 

wbiob  mmi  of  this  Platonic 

ttb  att-  apt  to  ibrgei 

I  cftnfewj  that  I  •grec  with  gtrtimpell, 

t  it  m  impoadblc  to  deti^iniiie  dam- 

^hy,  (mm  Fiftto*&  vfritinga,  Pmd 

Ihff  oihfff  scanty  erideno©  nc- 

''a  lo  tii,  bjr  wb&t  mvmdte  it^M 

ikpatted  frtm  th«  origiiul 

i  doctniica  hM  and  cximmm- 

tlif  Bokratt'i  f  BtrilmpcU,  Ge«cli. 

nktisf^hcti  Pkilosophie  der  Grie- 

.P-2&4,  U-ipsic,  1H61.. 

'  Dirmja.  Hnli*  Ve  Comp,  Vcrbor.  p. 

fB&.Dfoe,  L.  iiL37:  Qatiitiliiin»  viif.  *). 

^f.  A,  Wolf,  in  a  valuable  note  upon 

»  hQtFnf\ftia'ral   (Prolegom*   Homer, 

clil  :^  d«.4arc^   upon   Ibis  gicnmdf 

'  it  m  m^nahla  to  delermine  the 

when  Fliflo  (^ompoeed   hjn  bc^t 

"  Ex  lii£  GoliAtiB  apparet 


BiaffKtvi(ei¥  &  Tcteri"biii  mi^gistris  lul- 
aeitum  vme  in  poteatatem  v«r1)i  in- 
BitKfKtud^fiv  :  ut  in  Scenicii  propc  idem 
e8«Sf:t  ^iiod  ^KoSiS^iriirf  IP — b,  e,  repc-tito 
cwmnuttere  fitbulam,  eod  mntando,  txd- 
dendo,  detmhendo,  cmendiitani,  refio- 
tftin,  et  Hccundii)  cnriB  elabomtam.  Id 
cnimi  fac^rp  anlebftot  illi  poetra  sjepia^ 
mmt?:  mo%  Rtiam  alii,  ut  ApoUoniut* 
Bhriditia.  Nwjne  a  liter  rintfj  fecit  in 
optimi«  djalorgis  suij* :  ^am  lA  caumm 
ex^/uirere  nmt  Itc^t^  qimndi>  quhque  mm- 
poailu9  9it:  qnum  in  neenicia  fabulis 
»kltem  ex  ditlnsTMiliis  plenmvque  noLurn 
iti  tempns,  quo  L»dita«  sunt.*^ 

Prellcr  hii*  a  like  remark  (HJsioriA 
Phtlofl,  ex  Fontibtis Cotitext.  stct. 250)* 

ill  ntgixrd  i«  the  Tmbit  of  ocirrwting 
o^inpwsiiinnB,  tljG  contjiut  bttwifen 
VlijiUi  and  PlotinuB  wna  rt^mnrknble. 
Porphyry  telb  ua  that  Plotitnj^  when 
once  he  had  written  any  nmttor,  couUi 
Imrdly  bear  even  to  read  it  over — much 
less  to  review  and  improve  it  (Foirph. 
Vit.  Ptotini,  8), 
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orier  of  mtpowilinn^  eadi  ffidagae 
hj  tka  Haio  if  F1iId*s  miiiil  aft  the 

gmfwmUj^m  todiqpiEtBhk  | 
Fhio's  lio^wfkj  ttd  the  < 

lie  aUe  to  detaBiiie  wUdt  diftlqgiKi ' 
md  IIM,  fe^  «Bi  vImI  cirrasislaiieei  or 

BiA  cut  v«  do  ibh  with  our 
7   I  ikiik  wtiL   Hccmftim^  while 
rffVMfifw—rhii,  hm  rfll 
of  Ho  ggnhlf  ffsl  dmvB  up  by  ScUd^ 
to  deeUe  the  iwl  otder  of  tbfl  i 
and  tha  phase  of  i 
to  €«ck    Hoeiii,  I 

dunld  tswni  myme  imping 

]«ter  m  die  i&al€ga!e&    But 

m  whidi 

locmeiivetliil 

His  to  A  h%h  dogroe  uticeiliiii. 


to  Ao 

SMiuc  th^ 

^tor  £3  BkCL    Wo 

A*  L^gcs  v^te  WTittea  ftt  o 


We  knov  fivm  intaml 

hoTe  he&k  composed  «ftar 

SS7  m.€i,  a&d  the  Sympoam 

^  Ariitode'o  testuDOEiT  thsX 

^mm  the  BepobHr; 


t^At  tbe  Legte  vere  composed  during 
At  eiU  oge  of  flMDs  ead  thi»  fltetonout*  oocepted  by  mt^ 
Vfodcim  tml6m^  ■VP^'^  ^  "^  tnotwovthj^  The  S<>phktea 
pnx^kims  ilaolf  m  m  oeooad  Beettofr  I7  mutiial  agreements 
^  the  emie  p«tnBe  vhe  hod  oonvrsed  in  the  The^tltiii, 
with  ^  iddiMitt  of  e  «Mr  OMi|eiiuru  the  Eleetie  ^Iniig^. 
But  we  moAl  lenMrk  that  the  aafa)eet  of  the  Thes^t^tus, 
eft  tho  do»  of  ihot  diAlogue^  ia  not 
k  the  Sophslk:  m  vhiiA  loot.  noreoTer.  Sotnla 
ttc^  ittilj  a  tahdiditole  pevt»  while  the  Elealic  stTUE^r,  wba 
did  Ml  i^ppvu'  «i^  t^  Thi'gtAtifc  is  bete  pot  forwBid  as  tbe 
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prooiineiit  questioner  or  expositor.  So  too,  the  FolitLkus 
offers  itself  be  a  third  of  the  same  triplet ;  with  this  differeuce, 
that  while  the  Eleatic  ^tiauger  continues  as  the  questioner »  a 
new  Ttespotident  app^rs  in  the  persou  of  Sokrates  Junior, 
The  Politikus  la  not  a  resumption  of  the  same  subject  as  the 
Sophistea,  but  a  second  application  of  the  same  method  (the 
method  of  logicaJ  division  and  subdivision)  to  a  different 
loliject.  Plato  speaks  also  as  if  he  contemplated  a  third 
appUeation  of  the  same  method — the  PhUosophus:  which, 
ao  far  as  we  fcnoWj  was  never  realised*  Again,  the  Tim^ujs 
pf^sents  itaelf  as  a  sequel  to  the  Republie,  and  the  Kritias  as 
a  eequel  to  the  Timajus :  a  fourth,  the  Hemiokratea,  being 
appftretitly  announced,  as  about  to  follow — ^but  not  having 
been  composed. 

Here  then  are  two  groups  of  three  each  (we  might  call 
them  Trilogies,  and  if  the  intended  fourth  had  been  Tdtogie* 
kaliwd.  Tetralogies),   indicated  by  Plato  himself.  t^pS^ 
A  certain  relative  chronologieal  order  is  here  doubt*  '*^™^'^ 
less  evident:  the  Sophistes  must  have  been  composed  after 
the  The^ltus  and  before  the  PolitikuSj  the  Tim  sens  after  the 
Republic  and  before  the  Kritias.    But  this  is  all  that  we  can 
infer :  for  it  does  not  follow  that  the  sequence  must  have  been 
immediate  in  point  of  time :  there  may  have  been  a  consider- 
able interval  between  the  three  forming  the  so-ealled  Tri- 
,*     We  may  add,  that  neither  in  the  Theiet^tus  nor  in 


*  It  iDKf  QflCjQfl  mngnkr  that  Scbldet^ 
h«T  is,  atnoDg  tboK  who  adopt  thu 
Ho  maintains  tlkat  tlie  Bt>^ 
doea  m^l  foUow  immediaielf 
i^cai  the  TbettrHtnB :  that  Plato, 
tfanqgh  Inteading  when  be  finltihed 
the  Tbcietctna  to  prrtceecl  onwnid  to 
tlie  Sophufi£«i  altered  hia  iBt^itbn, 
M^  iociK  np  other  views  insteid  :  that 
titt  II011011  (iM  the  Ettthjdteiii) 
CQCiM»  in  liefrveea  iSb^em^  m  immediate 
a^dfil  to  the  The«ietlia  (Emkitiiiig 
dtm  Menoa,  toL  iii  p.  326]. 

H^  8chleienziPCEic!r  iutftMlncea  a 
imm  «leiEieBt  ofutt^ertatnly,  wlikh  mta- 
fidales  Tel  more  aenoaalj  the  gromidi 
fiv  hia  hiipolha^  of  a  preconoeiT'ed 
tfqaentSR  Ihronglioixt  all  the  dmlngiipa. 
wh^  Plato  dlrt^W  ititi- 


untee  &n  intetitional  aeqaebcfi^  we  are 
called  upon  to  beUeve,  fiu  '*  interDal 
gioiuida"  alone^  tlu&t  he  (iltpred  his 
inlentioii.  aiicl  intncMluoed  other  din* 
logtiea.  He  tuny  hav(^  clone  tlus:  bttt 
bnw  ai^  we  to  prove  it?  How  much 
does  it  atti>uimte  the  value  of  his  inU¥tx- 
^iSOMf  tkB  proofe  of  an  mt(!nial  philoeo^ 
l^ieal  iequence?  We  become  itiTolved 
more  eiui  more  m  unsiipport^Hl  hypo- 
theaifl.  I  think  that  K.  F,  Hemiaun*i 
ot^ectioOB  agakkiit  SchlcieriDarher,  on 
the  abrvve  k^tduhiI,  have  tntifh  forcre  ; 
and  th»t  Ui3berweg'a  rc'ply  to  tU^tu  m 
UtiW'tijifa^torv.  i  Henimun,  Geseh.  11D1I 
Syst  der  PliTton.  Pba  p.  350.  Ueher- 
weg,  Unterauehim^en  iiber  die  Aeeb- 
Ibeit  UDil  Zeitf.  der  Fkt.  Miftften, 
p.  82,  «eq:^ 
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the  Eepnbtic,  do  we  find  mdieatioa  that  either  of  them  is 
intended  as  the  first  of  a  Trilogy :  the  marks  proving  an  b- 
tended  Trilogy  are  only  found  in  the  second  and  third  of  th© 
series. 

While  eren  the  relative  chronology  of  the  dialogues  is  thus 
ft^^n  faintly  marked  in  the  case  of  a  few,  and  left  to 
SJJ^^i^  fallible  cotijecture  in  the  remainder — ^th©  positive 
~™*"'*'^  chronology^  or  the  exact  year  of  composition^  is  not 
directly  marked  in  the  case  of  any  one.  Moreover,  at  the 
very  ontset  of  the  enquiry,  we  have  to  ask^  At  what  period  of 
life  did  Plato  begin  to  publL^h  Im  dialogues  ?  Did  he  publish 
any  of  them  during  the  lifetime  of  Sokrates?  and  if  EOt 
which  ?  Or  does  the  earliest  of  them  date  fmm  a  time  after 
tlie  death  of  Sokrates  ? 

Amidst  the  many  di^entient  views  of  the  Platonic  eritjca^ 
wbn  did  **  ^^  remarkable  that  they  are  nearly  uuanimotis  in 
2^5Ji!*^f  their  mode  of  answering  this  quest ion>  Most  of 
2fdS?thIJf^  them  declare,  without  hesitation,  that  Plato  pub- 
®**^***'  lished  several  dialogues  before  the  death  of  So- 
krates— that  is,  before  he  was  28  years  of  age — though  they 
do  not  all  agree  in  determining,  which  these  dialogues  weie, 
I  do  not  perceive  that  they  produce  any  external  proofe  of 
the  least  value.  Most  of  them  disbelieve  (though  Stallbanm 
and  Hermann  believe)  the  anecdote  about  Sokrates  and  his 
criticism  on  the  dialogue  Lysis.™    In  spite  of  their  nnanimitj, 


^  VnleDtJiie  Bom  (De  Ajialotelifl  Li- 
bfonmi  ordiiie,  p^  25,  DeHiDf  1854\ 
Hnllach  ^Bamoetili  Fragm.  p.  09),  and 
Behone,  m  his  OofaiEisQtttry  cm  the 
PIfttoaiG  Frot&goms^  «^  aMong  the 
critics  kiTown  lo  qk^,  wlir>  intiiniitQ  Ihdr 
b«Uef  that  Plato  published  no  Sdoiatic 
dtalogofls  diuiag  tlie  lifetime  of  So- 
kratoa*  In  diaciissiJig  the  matter, 
Schpiie  adverta  to  two  of  the  three 
linos  of  argiunent  brought  forwnrd  id 
my  teit :— I*  The  too  early  and  tcx> 
copious  "  prcKlnctivity  *'  which  the  te- 
celred  opposition  would  imply  iti  Plato. 
2,  The  improbability  that  the  tiaitve  of 
Sokratea  would  tie  employed  hi  written 
dialogues,  as  apokcflman,  by  any  of  his 
fbchotars  during  hin  lifetime. 

Sclktne  doea  not  tow^h  upon  the  im- 


pTohability  of  the  bypotheelii,  arinnf 
out  of  tbi'  t^arly  pot^itiun  and  a^^mtkoi 
of  Plflto  hiaiai3if  ( Schuno,  Uber  PUtoit*a 
Piotngotas,  p»  64,  LeiiJaie,  1862). 

■  LH<^.  Laert,  iii.  35 ;  StfUlhiium, 
Prolegg.  ad  Plat.  Ly  s,  p,  £K) ;  K.  F. 
Hermann,  System  dcr  Platon.  PhiloL 

£370.  Schleienuachor  (^nl.  mm 
ysLi,  i  p.  175)  treola  Im  ftiteedolft 
about  the  LyBis  as  iniwoaihy  of  m^ 
douce.  DiOf;;enea  Tiii.  38)  motxtjatu  tliil 
Bome  couaidercMi  the  Phsedrua  m  Plato'l 
earUeat  dkJogne;  the  reason  bmiigih*! 
the  fluhj^  of  it  was  aotueihiBg  pucrilii : 
K6jot  Bk  irp^OF  7pd^^a*  mwrhp  ^hr  f*^ 
Bpo¥*  Kfltl  T^f  ix^*^  /^ttpoMiwhit  n  f* 
Wfi60\^fia.     Ancaiapxoi  Bi  itai  rht  ffO* 

^ioprut&y.     Olympiodorufi  a^  m  bii 
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coinposltiuu 
met  mti 
with 
an: 


I  catinot  but  adopt  the  opposite  concluBion-  It  appears  to 
me  that  Plato  composed  no  Sokratic  dialogues  during  the 
lifetime  of  Sokrates, 

All  the  informatioE  (scanty  as  it  is)  which  we  obtain  from 
the  rhetor  Diooysias  and  others  respectijig  the  com-  i^^jjos  for 
position  of  the  Platonic  ditilogues,  announces  them  ubo1J?om« 
lo  have  cost  much  time  and  labour  to  their  author 
a  statement  illustrated  by  the  great  number  of  in-  ^y'ljl,* 
versions  of  words  which  he  is  said  to  have  intro-  *"*''"'- 
daced  successively  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Bepublic,  before 
he  was  satisfied  to  let  the  sentence  stand.  This  corresponds, 
tooj  witli  all  that  we  read  respecting  the  patient  assiduity 
both  of  Isokrates  and  Demosthenes,'*  A  first-rate  Greek  com- 
position was  understood  not  to  be  purchaseahle  at  lower  cost. 
I  confess  therefore  to  great  surprise,  when  I  read  in  Ast  the 
affirmation  that  the  Protagoras  was  composed  when  Plato 
was  only  22  years  old — and  when  I  find  Schleiennacher 
aaserting,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  beyond  dispute,  that  Prota- 
goras, Phiedrus,  and  Parmemdes,  all  bear  evident  marks  of 
Plato's  youtliful  age   (Jugendlichkeit).     In  regard  to  the 


& 


^■iSfe  of  Piftto  mentions  tho  eame  report, 
i^B^fti  the  Ph2t*dniH  vfiA  Plato's  ti^cirli^ 
^v  eompCiaitioTi^  Mid  givei  tlie  same 
gmmtd  of  belieff  **  ita  dithyrambio 
dvu^cter.*^  E^en  if  Uie  assertion  were 
atEtedf  Oifti  the  Ptindnis  is  the  ear- 
;  Flfttonuc  oompoeltion,  wo  eouM  noL 
'  tlafti  it  was  oonoipoaed  during  tho 
i  of  Sokratn*  But  tliat  aasartum 
tbegnnted.  Tbetwofltatemcmtfl, 
ftlMTe  dted,  giro  it  only  aa  ft  report^ 
laggeated  to  tlieae  who  \)elieved  it  bj 
tb^  ch&ncter  and  subfect-matter  of  tbo 
diiilagtie*  I  am  surprised  that  Dr.  Vol- 
q^iNtf&en,  who  in  a  learned  Toi\ime>t 
fttljT  piibtished,  hua  nudeTtaken  the 
I  m  the  theoiry  of  BohloieTinacher 
the  Fhjedms  (Fhaidros^  Ente 


DioD  jslus  of  HalikamaBsust  addressed  to 
Cnciiia  Poinpeins  (pp*  7ril-7t>5,  Eoisk), 
will  be  persuaded  umt  Dionyaiua  can 
neither  nave  kiiowut  nor  eTeo  believed, 
that  the  Ph«edn)s  was  the  ansi  eom* 
poeitioB,  and  a  youthful  compotsition, 
of  Plato*  If  EHonysiufl  Imd  believed 
thiflj  it  would  luive  furnished  hiiu  with 
the  preciee  excu^  which  his  letter 
required.  For  Uie  purpose  of  hia  letter 
is  to  raoUify  the  diipleasare  of  C5n. 
Pompey,  who  had  written  to  blame  Mm 
for  some  un&youiahlo  critic lauu^  oji  tlto 
style  of  Plato.  Dionyaiua  jufltiflei)  his 
critiei«ro«  by  allueioiia  to  the  Pbcedrus. 
If  he  had  b<?on  able  to  add,  that  tho 
PbEednua  waa  ft  fli'st  composittDDT  and 


pim 


. ^  that  Plato'a  later  dialcgTiefi  wra^  coro- 

Platoii*«t  Kiel,  1862),  can  rep  re-  I  paiatively  frtt*  from  the  Like  fsults— this 

this  a^  a  "  /e«£d  hidori§dte  Ueher^  i  would  have  Ijeen  tlio  moet  effective  way 

of  oonciliathju  Cri.  Pomp>ey. 

°  TimiDUi]  Maitl  that  Akxander  the 
Great  conquered  tho  Poiidan  empire 
Ui  leas  iimo  than  IisukratetJ  required 
for  the  onmpnuiiion  of  hh  |KitiegT- 
ncal  oratiott  i^Xjongiuuij,  Be  Sublimit 


\n^" — the  rf^ther  as  ho  admits 

Schleiermaeher  himwlf  placed  uo 

~  loe  in  It,  and  relied  npon  other 

rpp,  90^-93),  Comp.Sehleier- 

',     filinleitimg    sam    Phaidros» 


wiU  read  the  EpiMtlc  of 
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.  FtenanidSst  indeed,  Hermatm  and  other  critkt 
lew  of  ScUeienDacheT ;  and  detect-,  in  those  two 
I  only  no  marks  of  "  juTenility/'  but  what  they 
plMtt  fmob  of  uatUFtty  and  eTen  of  late  age.  But 
1 1&  the  Proiagoim^  mo^  of  them  agree  with  8chlei* 
Af^  ID  dedanng  it  to  be  a  work  of  FktoV 
d^  8HB0  tfaM  beCon  the  death  of  8okmte3.  Now  m 
;  p»t  I  duwal  bom  them:  and  giuce  the  decision  ttuns 
m  '^JHteOMl  gnond^*  e»i!h  miust  judge  for  hinifielf.  The 
I  to  me  oce  of  the  most  finished  and  ekbo- 
>  of  aB  At  dmlognes ;  in  complication  of  seenic  orniitgs^ 
ieilj,  aad  in  the  anioimt  of  theory  worked 
by  ttOMO — hardly  even  by  the  RepttUic* 
ste  at  a  mmsfoetaoxk  are  indeed  exti^ed  by  alJ  the 
;  lAo  daptiMir  ImBdi^  «q»ecially,  at  the  huinihiition 
Ikey  Wmaa  to  bo  koi^g^  npim  the  great  Sophist  h 
BttI  Aa  aura  gfaflriiig  tlie  oompodtion  is  acknow* 
la^peA  la  b^  tibe  S^vnger  ti  the  preiomptioii  that  its  atithcir 
vaa  moia  Ami  23  or  M  years  of  age.  Nothing  short  of  good 
pairiKii^  iHlimQay  voald  indnoe  me  to  beheTo  tiiat  sncb  a 
;  tbe  FliJligoma  coold  have  been  eompoaed,  aTen 
rfbta  b^  ittMed  the  plenitude  of  his  powerei  No 
iapod  or  producible.  I  extend  a  iimilir 
ice  trem  la  tbe  Lv^  Lach£$^  Charmides,  and  other 
A  a  less  degree  of  confidence,  l»ecaus@ 
flwf  mm  AmkB^  and  l^t  artistic,  not  equal  to  the  Protagoim 
All  of  tb«n^  ia  my  juclgment,  exhibit  a  richness  of  ideas  and 
a  nriely  af#ycorioii»  wfaidi  snggest  something  very  difierent 
Ikom  a  J^tt$  mmm  as  the  author. 

Bal  OTW  and  wbate  this  presumption,  there  are  othef 
ti«aii.mjs  whk'h  indnee  me  to  beUeTe,  that  none  of  the  Flatoiui? 
dkkgifced  wt»n»  jxthlished  during  the  lifetime  of  SokiateiL 
My  rvMoas  HiG  jiartly  connected  with  Sokiates^  partly  wjlh 
llattw 

Jlrst^  in  reference  to  Sokrates — we  may  re^onably  doubt 
whetlit^r  auv  written  reports  of  bia  actual  conreisations  were 


»  n  All  aifftlMliscftii  KomtwMfc  M  |  bttftnto  im^  6m  Wcirl^o  PlatiooV* 
ilpf    VimJk%  Pivytagcflw   ^  mvitftei^  |  (Atelier,  Ueber  PktoQ,  |k.  SUL) 
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publialied  during  his  lifetima  He  was  the  mmi  ccmgtant, 
public,  and  indi3crtiimiat6  of  all  talkers :  always  in 
Bome  frequented  place,  and  desiiiiiff  nothine:  so  KITi 
miicii  as  a  respondent  wita  an  audience.  iLvery  one  t^nto.  uki 
wlm  CQoee  to  near  mm,  might  do  so  witiiotit  pay-  ^^  ^\^y>* 
m^etkt  BMd  with  the  utmost  facility.  Why  then  should  any 
widi  to  read  written  repcjrta  of  tiis  conversations  ?  espe* 
iftftlly  when  we  know  that  the  strong  interest  which  they 
eaEcdled  in  the  hearers  depended  much  upon  the  spontaneity 
of  hh  inspirations,  and  hardly  less  upon  the  singularity  of  hin 
lEuuiner  and  physiognomy.  Any  written  report  of  what  he 
iaid  must  appear  comparatively  tame.  Again,  as  to  fictitioua 
dialogues  (like  the  PJatonic)  employing  the  name  of  Sokrates 
as  spokesman — such  might  doubtless  be  published  during  his 
lifetime  by  derisory  dramatists  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
,  lan^fa,  but  not  surely  by  a  respectful  dijsciple  and  admirer  for 
he  purpose  of  giving  utterance  to  doctrines  of  his  own.  The 
eater  was  the  respect  felt  by  Plato  for  Sokratea,  the  lesa 
ninld  he  be  likely  to  take  the  liberty  of  making  Sokrates 
IGflpoiiflible  before  the  public  for  what  Sokrates  had  never 
"  ~  P  There  is  a  story  in  Diogenes — to  the  eflect  that  So- 
when  he  first  heard  the  Platonic  dialogue  caUed  Lysis, 
iJjdmed — ""  What  a  heap  of  falsehoods  does  the  yoimg  man 
alK>ut  me!"i    This  story  merits  no  credence  as  a  fact: 


it  expresses  the  displeasure  wliich  Sokrates  would  be 
ikely  to  feel^  on  hearing  that  one  of  Lis  youthful  eompaniona 

diBmatised  him  as  he  appears  in  the  Lysis,  Xenophon 
igUs  uSf  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  inaccurate  oral  reports  of 

real  colloquies  of  Sokrates  may  have  got  into  circulation. 

that  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Sokrates,  during  his  life- 

iadtaxenmt  Xf^nophon,  Plato,  p»teri  So- 
cmtki;,  hoe  ?ctoniio  tjiori  et  religioni 
qatm  h/oUe  oonoedoti"  &«.  (V.  lioae, 
AililolelM  Pkewlepl^iihiia*  p]^.  57-74. 

L^pmCt  1863,'— Val  /Rrwe  f^xpfr-sstT^  the 
jkhw  opiuinij  'tliatnonu  i4'  tli<  NJimtio 
dialoguei*^  uiLhcr  bv  Plntn  nr  tlu'  otiiei- 
eompftnirimt  of  BokmUs,  were?  writteu 
imtil  afler  the  dc^ith  of  Sokmltia  in  hla 
evtliet  wf.»rkt  D@  ArbiolcliB  Libronim 
Ordinc  et  AuciuritELte,  p.  25.) 
^  Diog.  L.  ill.  35.  J 


F  T&leDtm&  Roee  obietrei,  in  regud 
ft  dl&logiie  GoraixKcd  hf  lonie  oca 
K^  wherein  Flftto  waa  lutiodiioed  u 
m  at  the  ioterloontoiv,  tl»t  It  ocntld 
It  hATO  been  eompoied  unt^  iJlef 
A  death,  ftcd  tfli4  tbe  diakfiiM 
f  Pbio  were  ool  ociapoied  imtil  after 
llie  death  of  Bokmtea.  **■  PbtotiiB  autc^m 
Ante<|imm  mnHtiiM  fuorit, 
nefnmem  tradi^ljfae.  Deque  m^ 
lineotifi  pezsQuA  in  dlalqgii  ftbuios 
(bod  mngift  qtioio  vivtuD  Soenlent 
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time,  should  deliberately  publish  fictitious  dialognee  putting 
their  own  sentimetits  into  his  mautb,  and  thuai  contribtite  to 
mislead  the  public — is  not  easily  credible*  Still  Ims  credible 
is  it  that  Plato  during  the  lifetime  of  Sokratea>  shotdd  Hatc 
piiblished  BUch  a  dialogue  as  the  Phiedrus,  wherein  we  find 
ascribed  to  Sokratee^  poetical  and  dithyrambic  effusions 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  real  manifestations  which  Athe- 
nians might  hear  every  day  from  Sokrates  in  the  market- 
place/  Sokrates  in  the  Platonic  Apology,  complains  of  the 
comic  poet  Aristophanes  for  misrepresenting  hioL  Had  the 
Platonic  Phsedms  been  then  in  circulation,  or  any  other  Pla- 
tonic dlalognes,  be  might  wiili  equally  good  reason  have 
warned  the  Dikasta  against  judging  of  him,  a  real  citizen  oh 
trial,  from  the  titular  Sokrates  whom  even  disciples  did  not 
scruple  to  employ  as  spokesman  for  their  own  transcendental 
doctrine,  and  their  own  coutroveraial  sarcasms* 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  Plato,  the  reasons  leading  to  the  ^me 
conelusion  are  yet  stronger.  Unfortunately^  we  know 
little  of  the  life  of  Plato  before  he  attained  the  age  of 
28,  that  is,  before  the  death  of  Sokrates :  but  onr 
best  means  of  appreciating  it  are  derived  from  three 
1.  Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Athens  from 


founded  cm 
the  earlj  Ufe, 

and  puilligci 


sources* 


409-399  B.C.,  commimicated  by  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  &c. 


•  In  TCgftrd  to  the  ibeory  (elabo- 
lated  by  Sohled^inaclii^rt  recently  again 
demanded  by  TolqtMrdBen}«  ibat  the 
FtuodniK  is  Iho  earlietit  amnn^  the 
Plutonio  dmlogncs,  composed  fihout  4(>0 
B.C. I  it  appears  tu  me  uioon^kioiit  also 
with  whiit  we  know  about  LyBias.  In 
the  Pktonic  Pbsedros^  Lyatas  m  pre- 
Aented  aa  a  koyAyp^tpoi  of  the  higQ^ 
reputatioD  and  eminence  (p.  t2S  A^ 
257  Df  and  indeed  througbont  the 
whole  diidogne).  Now  this  is  qnite 
inoonsiaAent  with  what  we  read  m>m 
Lysias  ^fajaeir  in  llie  indictment  wMeh 
he  prefevred  agaiiiBt  Eiviboethenaa»  not 
long  after  the  lestomtlcfn  of  the  demo- 
cracy,  403  BhC.  He  pFote«U  therein 
Btrenuoualy  that  ho  nad  never  had 
jufiictal  aflaijfa  ctf  biii  own,  nfir  meddled 
with  thoee  of  otiiera  i  and  be  expfeii^^H 
the  greatest  apprehension  finm  hifl  own 
kwM^a  (sects.  4-6;.     I  cannot  believe 


thai  thiB  would  be  eoid  by  a  pcncm 
whom  PboKlm^  terms  ^fivArwrat  i* 
T»y  vw  ypdp€iif*  Moreover*  I^J^iAfi^  in 
that  oamo  dioeonrsev  deecribaa  bid  own 
poeitkin  at  Athene  anterior  to  tho 
Thirty  :  he  belonged  to  a  rii^  mdvt 
family,  and  was  (sogaged  ak>og  with 
bis  bmtlier  Polemiyflitia  in  a  Ibi|b 
manuiaetory  of  shields,  employing  llO 
i»laves  (a,  20).  A  p^rb^ m  thus  rich  and 
oecrupied  was  not  likely  to  beeoma  s 
piofesaed  an<i  notorions  Koy6ypaf«tt 
though  be  may  have  been  a  clever  «>il 
aoctomplished  man.  Lydaa  waa  p^OJa- 
deired  and  impoveriabod  by  the  Tmrty; 
and  he  is  said  to  liave  incline*!  moch 
expenae  in  aiding  the  effort*  of  Thrt- 
eybuluB*  It  wa«  after  Utua  changie  of 
eircumstimces  that  be  took  to  rifctoiio 
OB  a  profoHSton  ;  and  it  ia  to  some  one 
of  tbesG  Inter  years  that  the  Flatouic 
Pbtedims  t^fera. 
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2.  The  seTenth  Epistle  of  Plato  himself,  written  four  or  five 
fears  before  liis  death  (about  352  B.a),  3.  A  few  hints  from 
the  Memombilia  of  XeDopbon. 

To  these  evidences  about  the  life  of  Plato,  it  has  uot  been 

etistoinary  to  pay  much  attention.    The  Platonic  critics  seem 

to  regard  Plato  so  entirely  as  a  spiritual  [lerson  ('^like  a 

blessed  spirit]  visiting  earth  for  a  short  time/'  to  cite  a 

poetical  phrase  applied  to  him  by  Gothe),  that  they  disdain 

to  take  account  of  hie  relations  with  the  matenaJ  world,  or 

with  society  around  him.     Because  his  mature  life  was  con- 

aeemted  to  philosophy,  they  presume  that  his  youth  muat 

hxwe  been  so  likewise.     But  this  is  a  hasty  assumption.    You 

caanot  thus  abstract  an^  man  from  the  social  medium  by 

which  he  is  surrounded.     The  historical  circumstances  of 

Athens  from   Plato's  nineteenth   year  to  his  twenty-sixth 

(409-403  B.c»)  were  something  totally  different  from  what 

they  afterwards  became.    They  were  so  grave  and  absorbing, 

Ibat  had  he  been  ever  so  much  inclined  to  philosophy,  he 

pould  have  been  compelled  against  his  will  to  undertake 

tive  and  heavy  duty  as  a  citizen.     Within  those  years  (as  I 

mvB  observed  in  a  preceding  chapter)  fell  the  closing  strug- 

jjes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  in  which  (to  repeat  words 

llready  cited  from  Thucydides)  Athens  became  more  a  military 

lost  than  a  city — every  eitlssen  being  almost  habitually  under 

inns :  then  the  long  blockade,  starvation,  and  capture  of  the 

sity,   followed  by  the  violences  of  the  Thirty,  the  armed 

ggle  under  Thrasybulus,  and  the  perilous,  though  fortu- 

Aely  ©icc^afol  and  equitable,  renovation  of  the  democracy, 

lieee  were  not  times  for  a  young  citizen,  of  good  pt^^^*,  ^^^j 

bmily  and  robust  frame,  to  devote  himself  exclu-  ^^cS^i^. 

vely   to  philoBophy  and  composition,     I  confess 

lyself  surprised  at  the  assertion  of  Schleiermacher 

Stainhart,  that  Plato  composed  the  Charmid^s  and  other 
iialogues  under  the  Anarchy*'     Amidst  such  diaquietude  and 


And  (o  I 


358,  wliere  be  aoysi  thut  Plato  cH^m- 
tJie  Cbarmidea,  lA<>hGB,  and  Pn> 

K^  all  in  4M1UO. mdim  thv  Tliirly . 
untoeher,  Einkittmg  zmn  Ctiar- 
vol.  ii  p*  8, 


Tbo  liuei  of  Lacretias  (1  42)  bear 
tMupbaticaUy  ii|»oii  Uiitt  trying  @es«on : 

roaumua  r^^uo  udmo :  u^'oo  Mcmml  dAn 
Tillbiii  ill  nbui  ccmmaiil  deesM  miutV* 
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perils  he  could  not  have  renounced  active  daty  for  philx^apk] 
even  if  he  had  been  disposed  lo  do  so. 

But,  to  make  the  case  stronger,  we  learn  from  Flato'^B 
testimony,  in  his  seventh  Epistle,  that  he  was  not  at 
time  disposed  to  renounce  active  political  life.  He  telb  m 
himself,  that  as  a  young  man  he  was  esceediiigly  eager,  liie 
others  of  the  same  age,  to  meddle  and  dJBtinguish  himself  b 
active  politico*  How  oattiral  sacli  eagerness  was,  to  a  jojmg 
citizen  of  his  family  and  eonditionj  may  be  s€^n  hy  tlie 
analogy  of  his  younger  brother  Glaukon,  who  was  premie 
turely  impatient  to  come  forward:  as  well  as  by  that  of  Mi 
cousin  Charmides,  who  had  the  same  inclination,  hut  wii 
restrained  by  exaggerated  diffidence  of  character.  Now  we 
know  that  the  real  Sokrates  (very  different  from  the  Plilom^ 
Sokrates  in  the  Gorgias),  did  not  seek  to  deter  young  mm  rf 
rank  from  politics^  and  to  consign  them  to  inactive  specali- 
tion,  Sokrates  gives'"  earnest  encouragement  to  Chamudes; 
and  he  does" not  discourage  GlaukoBj  but  only  presses  him  to 
adjourn  his  pretensions  until  the  suitable  stock  of  preUminary 
information  has  been  acquired.  We  may  thus  see  tliat 
aaanming  the  young  Plato  to  be  animated  with  polltkal 
aspirations*  he  would  certainly  not  be  dissuaded,^ — nay,  h^ 
would  probably  be  encouraged — by  Sokrates.  ^M 

Plato  farther  tells  us  tliat  when  {after  the  final  eapittikti(tti 
of  Athens)  the  democracy  was  pnt  down  and  the  goi  eniiaeiit 
of  the  Tliirty  established,  he  embarked  in  it  actively  undtr 
the  auspices  of  his  relative  (Kritias,  Channides,  &c*,  tli«ffl  in 
the  ascendant),  with  the  ardent  hopes  of  youth  ^  that  be 
should  witness  and  promote  the  acxx>mplishment  of  valuable 
reforms*    Es[)erience  showed  him  that  be  was  nustakisn.  He 


»  Plato,  Eput  ^ii,  p.  3S4  0.  N/o* 
^it@Tiii^,  tl  GmTToy  inavrov  Kvpnn  ytvoi- 

Tor  'WohAris  j^f^rhy  Jrfa  ip^fi^i  iw]  rh 

*  8e*j  the  two  intdrestiDg  colloquies 
cif  Soikniofl;,  with  Glaiikon  ftnd  CW''" 
midcfl  (Kenop,  Mem.  ui.  fJ-7). 

CtmnnidoEi  wba  Idllcd  along  mth 
KritUw  during  tliu  cigbt  moulha  eftllod 


Thc»  Amurhy,  at  the  lAttk  fmightvitii 
Thm^ybulus  aiid  the  democnUs  {Sim^ 
Helku.  ii.  4-19),  Tli«  ooUcMpv  fltB^ 
kr&tt^^  with  Ohftnuide^  iwmci  If 
Xi&Dophon  tu  Ihfn  MfiitTifiMHft  Wt^ 
liave  taken  plaoe  »i  nme  tl 
the  bftttb  of  M$(mpoitiiBd: 
about  407  or  406  9,(x 

*  Pbto,  Epidl,  vii.  324  D.    %d  it^ 
9avn6ffrhf  9vSlv  iiraBvtf  im^  |ff|f?fi»» 


A^tWll^        iOTlTtTU       CUUUg       TTAbU       AUt  MJ.O      OglUU        MUlii       11111100*1,   ' 

ird  for  active  public  life,  though  witli  less  ardent  hopes,' 
le  became  dissatisfied  with  the  march  of  afiairs^  and  his 
ionsbip  with  the  deceaded  Kritias  waa  now  a  formidable 
ele  to  popularity.  At  length,  four  years  after  the  ra- 
tion of  the  democracy,  came  the  trial  and  condemnation 
)krat€s*  It  was  that  event  which  finally  shocked  and 
LEted  PlatOj  converting  his  previous  dissatisfaction  into 
Iter  despair  of  obtaining  any  good  results  from  existing 
mments.  From  thenceforward,  he  turned  away  from 
ice  and  threw  himself  into  speculation/ 


|»tc,  EpistoL  im.  525  A,    Ttihtv 

•aM€^9poif  ft^r,  ftXni^  ^i  fit  Zfivs, 

•rtBvftia* 

UiJO»   Epist.   vii.   325  B,      Xttt^ 

L     K^  TOW  filw  trjfair*lF  fih  ^i^O" 

If,  T«AftfT»j^a  Bh  ymfffai  wtpl 
f  vuv  rvF  wSkfwv  Sri  kokws  fw/i- 

»Te  aJicadj  stated  in  the  84th 
1^  of  mj  HiAtoiy,  deeoribinf  the 
of  PMo  to  Dionyaitia  In  Sidlj. 
L  belies  ths  Epitftlee  c3f  Fkto  to 
pnoDe^  mod  tbat  the  aeventh. 
le  e^iermlly  ccmtains  viilimbln 
iifttkn.  Some  critica  nndoubt^Jj 
fftdiflbieDt  oijiiMcm,  atid  coMdef 


to  the  point  Hia  ftrgojnctjts  are  uoinij 
eonviiiciing  to  mc:  for  thp  tnyaticiflm 
and  pedantry  of  tlie  Epistles  npix/iir  to 
nio  in  full  harmony  with  the  Timctua 
ftud  L€?gt'3,  and  with  the  Pythngoreftn 
bias  of  Flato's  lattT  yeaJB,  though  not 
m  hanminy  with  the  Protagonkg,  and 
variona  othor  dialogues.  Yet  Ueberweg 
aliio  dccliLrc*3  his  filll  belief  that  tbo 
ijc^venth  Epiatle  is  the  ct)mjjo«ition  of  a 
well-infomied  oootempotaiy,  aud  per- 
ftictly  irortii^r  of  credit  m  to  the  facta ; 
and  K,  F.  Hermmm  declaim  the  stuno  1 
This  ii  enough  for  my  presetit  piirpo^. 
The  fltatemjent,  tni»ted  by  all  tJio 
criticii,  that  Pl&to'fl  first  vidt  to  Syra^ 
CU0O  ^trai  made  wbac  he  wdm  Bboat  40 
years  of  age^  depends  altoirether  on  tJie 
asaertion  of  tho  BeTcnth  Epistle,  How 
numeroufl  aro  tlio  imacrtionu  m&de  by 
Ptatonio  cnd(»  respecting  Plato,  upon 
evidence  &x  slighter  than  that  of  &iie 
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would  b©  the  mmt  impartant,  if  it  could  be  prored — ^is  at 
the  Bame  time  burtbaned  with  tho  stj^on^est  antecedent  im- 
probabiHty,  txnd  requires  tho  amplest  proof  to  make  it  at  all 
adinii^eibla 

Dr.  Miinlc  undertakes  tho  same  large  problem  aa  Schleie^ 
Mtitik'i  niacher*  He  aseiimefl  the  Platonic  dialogues  to  ha?® 
mr^rnihht!**  been  comp)sed  upon  a  preoouceived  system,  begin- 
ning when  Plato  opened  lue  school,  about  41  yeaw 
of  age.  This  hm  somewhat  less  antoeedent  imprt^ 
bability  than  the  snpjKjaition  t!mt  Phitu  conceived 
his  gystam  at  21  or  23  years  of  age.  But  it  is  jubI  m  mueh 
destitute  of  poflitive  support.  Thut  Plato  intonded  bis  dialogues 
to  form  a  fixed  series,  exhibiting  tlie  successive  gradalioiifl  of 
bis  philosophieal  system — tluit  ho  farther  intended  thii»  ik^riai 
to  coincide  with  a  string  of  artistic  jwrtraits,  rcprest^ating 
Sokrates  in  tho  nacending  mart;h  fmm  youth  to  old  age,  so 
that  the  characteri.stic  feature  which  marlc§  tho  plaea  ami 
time  of  each  dialogue,  is  to  be  found  in  tho  age  which  it 
assigns  to  Sokrates— theeo  are  positions  for  tho  proof  of  which 
wo  are  referred  to  **  internal  reasons;'*  but  which  the  dia* 
logiies  themBelTes  do  not  even  sanctioni  much  less  suggest 

In  many  dialogues,  the  age  assigned  to  Sokrates  is  t 
infliif*  circumstauce  neither  diitinotly  bmught  out^  nor 
STkSl^!^  telling  on  the  debate.  It  is  true  that  in  tli©  Pw^ 
r"*?ircSv"  men  ides  he  h  uoted  as  young,  and  is  made  to 
condiiet  himself  with  the  deference  uf  youthj  ro* 
ceiviug  hints  and  admonitions  fmm  the  respeetad 
veteran  of  Elea,  Ro  too  in  tho  Protagorfts,  bo  is  rJiametcri«ed 
as  young,  but  rhielly  in  contrast  with  the  extreme  and  pro- 
nounced old  ago  of  the  Sophist  Protiigorus:  he  doc^B  not  cod* 
duet  himnclf  like  a  y^jutli,  nor  exhibit  any  of  that  really 
youthful  or  deferential  spirit  which  we  fin<l  in  the  Pannenides; 
on  the  contrary,  he  stantls  Jbrward  m  tlie  rival,  eru8s»6i- 
aminer,  and  conqueror  of  the  ancient  Sophist  On  the  con- 
trary»  in  the  EuthydemuB/  Sokrates  is  announced  as  old; 
though  that  dialogue  is  indisputably  very  analogous  to  tJie 


^  Euthyd^mui,  q.  4,  p.  272. 
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Protagonis,  both  of  them  being  placed  by  Munk  in  the 
earliest  of  his  tliree  groups*  Moreover  in  the  LysiB  alao, 
Sokrates  appears  as  old ; — here  Munk  escapea  from  the  diffi- 
culty by  setting  tmde  tho  dialogue  as  a  youthful  composition^ 
nol  mcladod  in  the  consecutive  Sokratio  Cycle.'  What  is 
tbare  to  justify  the  belief^  that  the  Hokratea  depicted  in  the 
Phf^rus  (which  dialogue  haa  been  affirmed  by  Sehleiermaeher 
and  A^  besides  some  ancient  critics,  to  exhibit  decided 
marks  of  juvenility)  is  older  than  the  Sokrates  of  the  Sym* 
posion  ?  or  that  Sokrates  in  the  Philebus  and  Kepublio  is 
okler  than  in  the  Kratylus  or  Gorgias?  It  is  true  that  the 
dialogues  Thcostetus  and  Euthyphron  are  both  represented  as 
helil  a  little  before  the^  death  of  Sokrates,  after  the  indict- 
ment of  Melotus  against  him  had  already  been  preferred. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  hypothetical  situation,  in  which  the 
dialogists  are  brought  into  companyp  But  there  is  nothing 
m  the  two  dialogues  tliemaelves  (or  in  the  Menon  which 
Muuk  placa^  in  the  same  category)  to  betoken  that  Sokrates 
n  oldp  Hoi  mess,  in  the  Euthyphron — Knowledgej  in  the 
lliea^tetus — is  canvassed  and  debated,  just  as  Temperance 
and  Courage  are  debated  in  the  Charmidos  and  Laches. 
Munk  lays  it  down  that  Sokrates  appears  as  a  Martyr  for 
Truth  in  the  Euthyphron,  Menon^  and  TheaHetus^and  as  a 
Combatant  for  Truth  in  the  Laches,  Charmidos,  Euthydcmus, 
Ac,  Bat  the  two  groups  of  dialogues,  when  compared  with 
each  other,  will  not  be  found  to  warrant  this  distinctive  appel* 
lation.  In  the  Apologia,  Kritou,  and  Phwdon,  it  may  be  said 
mih  propriety  that  Sokrates  is  represented  as  a  martyr  for 
tmtlt:  in  all  tlireo  he  appears  not  merely  aa  a  tiilker,  but  as 
ft  personal  agent :  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  other  dialogues 
which  Munk  places  in  his  third  group, 

I  cannot  therefore   accede  to  this  "natural  arrangement 
of  the  Platonic  dialogues/'  assumed  to  Iiave  been  K^iuuti. 
tnteuded  by  Plato,  and  founded  upon  the  progress  q^«"J% 
of  Sokrates  as  he  stands  exhibited  in  each,  from 
fdUth  to  age  —  which  Munk  has  proposed  in  his  he 


*  Ljm  p'  239ip  eui  fia.   KaTtsrfikwrr&i  yty4pafiW  iy4  r«,  ytpkr  ijH^p,  teal 
l^t.    Bee  Mtnik,  p.  25. 
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miwt  ign^ 
tql  tolas,  bexl 
to  ScblPler- 


would  be  the  most  important^  if  it  cotild  be  proved — is  at 
the  same  time  burthened  with  the  stroogest  antecedent  im- 
probability, and  requires  the  amplest  proof  to  make  it  at  all 
admissible* 

Dr*  Mimk  undertakes  the  same  large  problem  as  ScIlleie^ 
macher.  He  assumes  the  Platonic  dialogues  to  haTe 
been  composed  upon  a  preconceived  system,  begin- 
ning when  Plato  opened  his  school,  about  41  yean 
of  age.  This  has  somewhat  less  antecedent  impro- 
bability than  the  siipix>sition  that  Plato  conceiTed 
his  system  at  21  or  23  years  of  age.  But  it  is  just  as  much 
destitute  of  positive  support.*  That  Plato  intended  his  dialogues 
to  form  a  fixed  series,  exhibiting  the  successive  gradations  of 
his  philosophical  system — that  he  farther  intended  this  seri^ 
to  coincide  with  a  string  of  artistic  portraits,  representing 
Sokrates  in  the  ascending  march  from  youth  to  old  age,  so 
that  the  cbaracteristic  feature  which  marks  the  place  aad 
time  of  each  dialogue,  is  to  be  found  in  the  age  which  it 
aligns  to  Sokrates — these  are  positions  for  the  proof  of  whici 
we  are  referred  to  *' internal  reasons;"  but  which  the  dia- 
logues themselves  do  not  even  sanctioUj  much  less  suggest 
In  many  dialogues,  the  age  assigned  to  Sokrates  is  a 
circumstance  neither  distinctly  brought  out*  nor 
telling  on  the  debate.  It  is  true  that  in  tlie  Far» 
menides  he  is  noted  as  young,  and  is  made  to 
conduct  liimself  with  the  deference  of  youth,  re- 
ceiving hints  and  admonitions  from  the  respect^ 
veteran  of  Elea*  So  too  in  the  Protagoras,  he  is  characterised 
as  young,  but  chiefly  in  contrast  with  the  extreme  and  pro- 
nounced old  age  of  the  Sophist  Protagoras ;  he  does  not  con- 
duct himself  like  a  youth,  nor  exhibit  any  of  that  really 
youtMul  or  deferential  spirit  which  we  find  in  the  Parmenides; 
on  the  contrary,  he  stands  forward  m  the  rival,  cro6»«x- 
aminer,  and  conqueror  of  the  ancient  iSophist.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  Euthydcmus,**  Sokrates  is  announced  m  oH; 
though  that  dialogue  is  indisputably  very  analogous  to  tbe 
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Pfotagaraa,  both  of  them  being  placed  by  Munk  in  tha 
earliest  of  liia  three  groupe.  Moreover  iu  the  Lysis  also, 
Sokrate^  appears  as  old ; — here  Miink  escapes  from  the  diffi- 
culty by  setting  aside  the  dialogue  as  a  youthful  compositioD, 
not  ineluded  in  the  consecutive  Sokratic  Cycle.*  What  is 
there  to  justify  the  belief,  that  the  Sokrates  depict<?d  in  the 
Phaedrus  (which  dialogue  has  been  affirmed  by  Schleiermaeher 
and  Ast^  besides  some  ancient  critics,  to  exhibit  decided 
marks  of  juvenility)  is  older  than  the  Sokrates  of  the  Sym* 
posiori  ?  or  that  iSokrates  in  the  PhiJebua  and  Republic  is 
older  than  in  the  Kratjdus  or  Gorgias  ?  It  is  true  that  the 
dialogues  Thctnptetus  and  Euthyphron  are  botli  represented  aa 
held  a  little  before  the^  death  of  8okrati?s,  after  the  indict- 
ment of  Meletus  against  him  had  already  been  preferred. 
Thta  is  a  part  of  the  hypothetical  situation^  in  which  the 
dialogmta  are  brought  into  company.  But  there  is  notliing 
in  the  two  dialogues  themselves  (or  hi  the  Menon  which 
3f  nnk  places  in  the  same  category)  to  betoken  that  Sokrates 
18  old.  Holiness,  in  the  Euthyphron — Knowledge,  in  the 
ThesBtetas — is  canvassed  and  debated,  jnst  as  Temperance 
and  Courage  are  debated  in  the  Charmides  and  Lach^ 
Hunk  lays  it  down  that  Sokrates  appears  aa  a  Martyr  for 
Truth  in  the  Euthyphron,  Menon,  and  The^etetus — and  as  a 
Combatant  for  Truth  in  the  Laches,  Charmides,  Euthydemus, 
4cv  But  the  two  groups  of  dialogues^  when  compared  with 
eaah  other,  will  not  be  found  to  warrant  this  distinctive  appel- 
lation. In  the  Apologia,  Kriton^  and  PhflL'don,  it  may  be  said 
irith  propriety  that  Sokrates  is  represented  as  a  martyr  for 
Imth:  in  all  three  he  appears  not  merely  as  a  talker,  but  as 
t  pevBDnal  agent :  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  other  dialogues 
irhicb  Munk  places  in  his  third  group. 

I  cannot  therefore   accede  to  this  '*  natural  arrangement 
of  the  I*latonic  dialogues,'*  assumed  to  have  been  Noini«q< 
intended  by  Plato,  and  founded  upon  the  progress  quenwor 
of  Si>kr«tes  as  he  stands  exhibited  in  each,  from  AUoVSiV 
i  youth  to  age — which  Muuk  has  proposed  in  his  betu«teoau 
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would  be  tbo  most  important,  if  it  could  be  proyed — is  at 
the  same  time  burthen  ed  with  the  strongeBt  antecedent  im- 
pTohabilityj  and  requires  the  amplest  proof  to  make  it  at  all 
admissible. 

Dr,  Miink  undertakeB  the  same  large  problem  as  8chleie^ 
ifuDk'i  macher.  He  assumes  the  Platonic  dialogues  to  Imre 
^JJJ^^,^  been  composed  upon  a  preconceiyed  system,  begia- 
nSrtgn^*^  ning  when  Plato  opened  his  school,  about  41  years 
S&Sei«^  of  age.  This  has  somewhat  less  autecedent  impro 
'"**'**^*'  bability  than  the  suppositiou  that  Plato  conceived 
hifi  system  at  1^1  or  23  years  of  age.  But  it  is  jufit  as  mncb 
destitute  of  positive  support.  That  Plato  intended  his  dialogues 
to  form  a  fixed  series,  exhibiting  the  successive  gradations  of 
hiB  philosophical  system — that  he  farther  intended  this  Benm 
to  coincide  with  a  string  of  artistic  portraits^  representing 
Sokrates  in  the  ascending  march  from  youth  to  old  age,  so 
that  the  characteristic  feature  which  marks  the  place  and 
time  of  each  dialogue,  is  to  be  found  in  the  age  which  it 
assigns  to  Sokrates — these  are  positions  for  the  proof  of  which 
we  are  referred  to  ''internal  reasons;"  but  which  the  dia- 
logues themselves  do  not  even  sanction,  much  less  suggest 
Id  many  dialogues,  the  age  assigned  t-o  Sokrates  k  a 
circumstance  neither  distinctly  brought  out»  nor 
telling  on  the  debate.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Pa^ 
menid^s  he  is  noted  aa  youngs  and  is  made  to 
conduct  liimself  with  the  deference  of  youth,  re- 
ceiving hints  and  admonitions  from  the  respected 
veteran  of  Elea*  So  too  in  the  Protagoras,  he  is  characterified 
m  youDg,  but  chiefly  in  contrast  with  the  extreme  and  pro- 
nounced old  age  of  the  Sophist  Protagoras :  he  does  not  con* 
duct  himself  like  a  youth,  nor  exliibit  any  of  that  really 
youthful  or  deferential  spirit  which  we  find  in  the  Parmenides; 
on  the  contrary,  he  stands  forward  as  the  rival,  crooa-ei- 
aminerj  and  conqueror  of  the  ancient  Sophist  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  EuthydSmus,"*  Sokrates  is  announced  as  old ; 
though  that  dialogue  is  indisputably  very  analogous  to  ik& 
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jProtagoras,  both  of  them   being  placed   by  Hunk  in  the 
earliedt  of  bis  three  gronps.      Moreover  in  the  Lysis  also, 
tkrates  appears  as  old ; — here  Muok  escapes  from  the  ditH- 
y  by  setting  aside  the  dialogue  as  a  youthful  eompoaition, 
l&Dt  included    in  the  oonsecutive  Sokratic  Cycle<*     What  ia 
there  to  justify  the  behef,  that  the  Sokmtes  depicted  in  the 
iphiedras  (which  dialogue  has  been  affirmed  by  Schleiermaeher 
Und  Ast)  besides  some  ancient  critics,  to  exhibit  decided 
'marks  of  juvenility )  is  older  than  the  Sokrates  of  the  Sym- 
Iposion?  or  that  Sokrates  in  the  Philebus  and  Kepublic  ia 
dder  than  in  the  Kratylus  or  Gorgias  ?    It  is  tnie  tliat  the 
dialogues  Thexetetus  and  Euthyphron  are  both  represented  as 
held  a  little  before  the^  death  of  Sokrates,  after  the  iridict- 
inent  of  Meletus  against  him  had  already   been  preferred. 
drills  IS  a  part  of  the  hypothetical  situation,  in  which  the 
dialogista  are  brought  into  company.    But  there  ia  nothing 
in  the  two  dialogues  themselves  (or  m  the  Meuon  which 
Miink  places  in  the  same  category)  to  betoken  that  Sokrates 
Isold.     Holiness,   in   the  Euthyphron — Knowledge,  in  the 
Thesetetus^ — is  canvassed  and  debated,  just  as  Temperance 
ConTEge  are  debate  in  the  Charmides  and   Laeh^, 
Monk  lays  it  down  that  Sokrates  appears  as  a  Martyr  for 
Truth  in  the  Euthyphron,  Menon,  and  The^tetus — and  as  a 
Combatant  for  Truth  in  the  LachM,  Charmides,  Euthydemosj 
Aa     But  the  two  groups  of  dialogues,  when  compared  with 
each  other,  will  not  be  found  to  warrant  this  distinctive  appel- 
lation.    In  the  Apologia,  Kriton,  and  Ph^on,  it  may  be  said 
with  propriety  that  Sokrates  is  represented  as  a  martyr  for 
tnitli:  in  all  three  he  appears  not  merely  as  a  talker,  but  as 
a  peisonal  agent :  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  other  dialogues 
wbicli  Munk  places  in  his  third  group* 

I  cannot  therefore    accede  to  this  '*natTiTal  arrangement 
of  the  riatonic  dialogues/'  assumed  to  have  been  Noint/^n< 
intended  by  Plato^  and  founded  upon  the  progress  quSJceTr 
of  Sokrates  as   he  stands  exhibited  in  each,  from  «i<ajcifiho 
youth  to  age  —  which  Munk  has  proposed  in  his  beiuid«Qut, 

•  Itjma,  p.   223*  ad  fin.    KwrayiKaffTit   y€y6i/afAfr  iy£  rt |  ytft^r  di^p,  kbI 
pbtTf*    Bee  Mimk,  p,  25. 
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recent  mgenious  Toltime.  It  is  interefiting  to  be  made  ae- 
quaiated  with  that  order  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  wUieb 
any  critical  student  conceives  to  be  the  **  natural  order," 
But  in  respect  to  Munk  as  well  as  to  Schleiennacher,  1 
must  remark  that  if  Plato  had  conceived  and  predeterminetl 
the  dialogues,  so  as  to  be  read  in  one  natural  peremptofy 
order,  he  would  never  have  left  that  order  so  dubious  and 
imperceptible,  as  to  be  first  divined  by  critics  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  and  understood  by  them  too  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways.  If  there  were  any  peremptory  and  intentional 
sequence,  we  may  reasonably  pr^ume  that  Plato  would  have 
made  it  as  clearly  understood  as  be  has  determined  the  se- 
quence of  the  ten  books  of  his  Republic. 

The  principle  of  arrangement  proposed  by  K.  F,  Hermann 
(approved  also  by  Steinhart  and  Susemihl)  is  not 
oj>en  to  the  same  antecedent  objection.  Not  ad- 
mitting any  preconceived,  methodical,  intentional, 
system,  nor  the  maintenance  of  one  and  the  same 
pliilosophical  point  of  view  throughout — Hermann 
supposes  that  the  dialogues  as  successively  chdiu- 
poeed  represent  successive  phases  of  Plato's  philo- 
sophical development  and  variations  in  his  point  oi 
"""^^  view,  Hermann  farther  considers  that  Uiese  varift- 
tions  may  be  assigned  and  accounted  for :  first  pure  Sokratism, 
next  the  modifications  experienced  from  Plato's  intercour&e 
with  the  Megaric  philosophers, — then  the  influence  derived 
from  Kyrene  and  Egypt — subsequently  that  from  the  Pythago- 
reans in  Italy — and  so  forth.  The  first  i>ortion  of  this  hypothesiss 
taken  generally,  is  ver}^  reasonable  and  probable.  But  when, 
after  assuming  that  there  must  have  been  determining  cbangea 
in  Plato's  own  mind,  we  proceed  to  inquire  what  these  were, 
and  whence  they  arose,  we  find  a  sad  lack  of  evidence  for  the 
answer  to  the  question.  We  neither  know  the  order  in  whi(*!t 
the  dialogues  were  composed, — nor  the  date  when  nato  fiiBi 
began  to  compose, — nor  the  primitive  philosophical  mind 
which  his  earliest  dialogues  repre8ented,~nor  the  order  of 
those  subsequent  modifications  which  his  views  underwenL 
We  are  informed,  indeed,  that  Plato  went  from  Athens  to 
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riflit  Megam»  Kyr5nfi,  Egrpt^  Italy;  but  the  extent  or  kind 
M  influence  which  be  ejcperienced  id  each,  we  do  not  know  at 
IIIL'  I  think  it  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  points 
which  Plato  had  in  common  with  Sokrates  were  most  pre- 
ponderant in  the  mind  of  Plato  immediately  after  the  death 
of  his  mastar:  and  that  other  trains  of  thought  gradually 
became  more  and  more  intermingled  as  the  recollection  of 
his  master  became  more  distant  There  is  also  a  presumption 
that  the  longer^  more  elaborate,  and  more  transcendental 
dialogues  (among  which  mnst  be  ranked  the  Phaadrus),  were 
oompoded  in  the  full  maturity  of  Plato's  age  and  intellect: 
the  shorter  and  le^  finished  may  have  been  composed  either 
then  or  earlier  in  his  life.  Here  are  two  presumptions,  plau- 
sible enough  when  stated  generally,  yet  too  vague  to  justify 
any  special  inferences:  the  rather,  if  we  may  believe  the 
statement  of  Dionysius^  that  Plato  continued  to  ''  comb  and 
curl  his  dialogues  until  he  was  eighty  years  of  age/** 

tif  we  compare  K*  F.  HermanD  with  Schleiermacher,  we 
5  that  Hermann  has  amended  his  position  by  aban-  Heraann'i 

,  vIbw  more 

donino^  Schleiermachers  eratuitous  hypothesis,  of  a  t*a*i>ieth»« 
precaonceiTed  Platonic  system  with  a  canomcal  order  ^ii*''*' 
■f  the  dialogues  adapted  to  that  system — and  by  admitting 


r^  t  BdnitE  (in  Lis  instnictive  volume, 
PlAlo&Mche  StttdJen,  Wien,  1S58|  p.  5) 
pronto  oat  bow  little  we  know  fimut 
the  r^  circanutntkces  of  PJaIo'o  intet- 
ki^timl  and  ph]|oAO|>bkftl  development : 
m  mfttter  woieh  mmt  of  the  Platonic 
fsilk*  mxt  opt  to  forget. 

leonfew  thai  I  Agree  with  Stillmpcll, 
tlHt  ft  10  impoflsibk^  to  det^rmi&e  enm- 
Bok^gicttUy,  rrom  Plato'^  writingfl,  rmd 
Aim  tliA  other   ^<^ntj  eridenoe  i4<y 
mmShib  td  Hi,  by  wliai  iiueM ' 
111  aiiiid  dcferted  IJtvn  the 
fiews  Bod  doeitiDai  lield  tmd  rx^mmu 
aleftteid  bjrBakniliei  cBtriimpetK  Gescb. 
der  Pr»kti9oh<?ti  Phllowiphio  der  Gne- 
ehen^  p.  294,  Leip«ic,  lt<fi]  > 

«  Diooju.  Unlh  Do  0>mp.  VcrboT.  p. 
9Oi,0ifig.  L.  iii.  1T7  ;  Qtimtiliim,  viji.  6» 

F*  A*  Woif»  in  n  viiliiahlc  nrH*^  upon 
tlie  iiacrfrfvacTTal  (Prrtlr^nm,  Homer, 
p.  tUL  •  decliifN^  tipoti  this  ^oumj, 
ihftl  it  in  inqpCMiVk  to  detemiine  iht^ 
tim/t  when  Fltfla  cyimpofied  \m  be^t 
^logtiea.     '*  Ex  bis  oollaiis  apparet 
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ZiOitnttvd^^ftv  a  vet^ribm  mngiHtna  nd* 
scttum  t-isse  is  poteiitnk'iu  verbi  iwt^ 
HiaffKtvditiv  :  id  in  Scenicis  propc  idt^m 
easet  quod  dyaSjStLrjttjir — h.  e.  fepetito 
oonimittere  ffibtiloLtii,  sod  mut&ndo,  ud* 
dendo,  dctmhcndo,  emfendatam,  refic- 
tftm,  et  Eieciindiri  eime  elabonitaia.  Id 
eoiin  ton^rc  aok-bant  illi  poetis  flj&pi^ 
sinii*:  mox  etiom  aliL,  ut  ApoUoniuB 
Ehodinji.  Neqnc  alitar  Pbto  fodt  in 
optimid  dJfllogla  igmA  :  quam  tib  cautam 
itepe  i  exffn*rer^  mm  Ucdt  quando  qttiitque  ecm- 
origitULl  ^  potUut  sit :  qimm  tu  tsi^nirie  fubiilia 
aaltetn  ex  didiiff^llj^  pk  nmn|ue  nottim 
sit  tempiia,  quo  editne  sunt/' 

PreUer  Im*  u  like  renmrk  (Historic 
Philos.  e%  Frmtibtifi  Context.  st-ct.aSd). 

In  rL*gai^  to  tbc?  Imbtt  of  oorreeUog 
0<impo£!itinns,  tiio  eoritrn^t  bflweeu 
Plftto  uiid  Plntitiya  wiia  remnrkuble. 
Porphyry  tcUa  ii*  tbnt  Plotinuh.  when 
onoe  be  Imii  written  nny  umttc^r,  could 
hardly  beftreven  to  refld'  it  OTer— much 
leai  to  review  Mid  imptov©  it  (Pctph. 
Vit,  Plottni»  8). 
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only  a  cbromslogieal  order  of  eompoeition^  eacli  dialogue 
beiDg  generated  by  the  etiite  of  Plato's  mind  at  the  tune 
when  it  was  composed-  This,  taken  generally,  is  indisputabk 
If  we  perfectly  knew  Plato's  biography  and  the  eircumstaaeei 
around  hinii  we  should  be  able  to  determine  which  dialugnet 
were  first,  second,  and  third,  &c,,  and  what  cireum^ane^  m 
mental  dispoeitions  occasioned  the  snooeaaive  compositioii  of 
those  vfhich  followed.  But  can  we  do  this  with  our  prefieiil 
scanty  information  ?  I  think  not  Hermann,  while  abandoa* 
ing  the  hypothesis  of  Schleiermaeher,  has  still  accepted  the 
large  conditions  of  the  problem  first  drawn  up  by  ScUeie^ 
macher,  and  has  untlertiiken  to  decide  the  real  order  of  th* 
dialogues,  together  with  the  s|>ecial  occ^tsion  and  the  phase  of 
Platonic  development,  correaponding  to  eaclL  Her^^in,  I 
think,  be  has  failed. 

It  is,  indeed,  natural  that  critics  should  form  some  impres- 
sion as  to  earlier  and  later  in  the  dialogues  But 
though  there  are  some  peculiar  cases  in  whict 
such  impression  acquires  much  force,  I  conceive  that 
in  almost  aU  cases  it  is  to  a  high  degree  nneeH^in. 
Several  dialogues  proclaim  themselves  as  subse- 
quent to  the  death  of  Sokrates,  We  know  from  intemftl 
allusions  that  the  Thetet^tus  must  have  been  composed  after 
394  B,G*j  the  Menexenus  after  387  b.Cp,  and  the  Symposiofl 
after  385  RC.  We  are  sure,  by  Aristotle's  t^timony  tliat 
the  Leges  were  written  at  a  later  period  than  the  Republic; 
Plutarch  also  states  that  the  Leges  were  composed  during 
the  old  age  of  Plato,  and  this  statement^  accepted  by  nic^ 
modem  critics,  appears  to  me  trustworthy.^  The  Sophiste* 
proclaims  itself  as  a  second  mcetingi  by  mutual  a^reemeat^ 
of  the  same  persons  who  had  conversed  in  the  l^heset^tnfl, 
with  the  addition  of  a  new  companion,  the  Eleatic  stranger* 
But  we  must  reinark  that  the  subject  of  the  The^tetiiSi 
though  left  unsettled  at  the  close  of  that  dialogue,  is  ^ 
resumed  in  the  Sophistes :  in  which  last,  moreover,  Sokratsf 
acts  only  a  subordinate  part,  while  the  Eleatic  stranger,  who 
did  not  appear  in  the  Theietetus,  is  here  put  forw^ard  as  the 

*  Plutarch,  Md,  et  Qairid.  c,  48,  p.  370, 
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prominent  qaastloner  or  expositor.  So  too,  the  Politikus 
offetB  itself  as  a  third  of  the  same  triplet ;  with  this  differeoca, 
that  while  the  Eleatic  stranger  continues  as  the  questioner,  a 
new  respondent  appears  ia  the  person  of  Sokrates  Junior. 
The  FoUtikus  is  not  a  resumption  of  the  same  subject  as  the 
but  a  second  application  of  the  same  method  (the 
iod  of  logical  division  and  subdiyiaion)  to  a  different 
Plato  speaks  also  as  if  He  contemplated  a  third 
ion  of  the  same  method — ^the  Philoaophua:  which, 
m  we  know,  was  never  realised.  Again,  the  Timaeus 
pr^ents  itself  as  a  sequel  to  the  Republic,  and  the  Kritias  as 
a  sequel  to  the  TimsBua :  a  fourth,  the  Hermokrates,  beiug 
^pftxently  announced,  as  about  to  follow — but  not  having 
en  composed. 

Here  then  are  two  groups  of  three  each  (we  might  call 
Trilogies,  and  if  the  intended  fourth  had  been  Tdio^iea 
Tetralogies),   indicated  by  Plato  himself,  1^^*^ 
.  eertmn  relattTe  chronological  order  is  here  doubt-  *^*°"*^ 
len  erident:  the  Sophistes  must  have  been  composed  after 
me  The^t^tus  and  before  the  PoUtikus,  the  Tim^Eua  after  the 
Republic  and  before  the  Kritias.     But  this  is  all  that  we  can 
infer ;  for  it  does  not  follow  that  the  sequence  must  have  been 
nmediate  in  point  of  time :  there  may  have  been  a  consider- 
able interval  between  the  three  forming  the  so-called  Tri- 
We  may  add,  that  neither  in  the  The^tfitus  nor  in 


[  *  II  m^  Mocm  mngolar  that  Sclileier^ 
r  M  amoag  thoM  who  adopt  this 
He  nmmtains  that  the  Bo- 
dpea  not  folltiw  immediaiely 
file  Tbemtetiii)  :  tlwt  Ptato, 
m  tending  wheo  be  finislied 
et^ttu  to  proceed  Dnwand  io 
tlia  Sophists  aiierod  hia  inteniioix, 
iod  mm.  up  atb«T  views  inEteflil ;  that 
te  Momoii  (mid  the  Kuthyd^miLi  i 
eomfl  in  betweoa  theEn^  m  imiuodiakt 

*to  the  The«Btl^ttL3  (ElnleituDg 
SohleiernvM^hur  Intrndncefi  a 
nentofTiocertaiiitj,  wbicli  inva- 
iidfttei  yet  more  senonsly  the  ^mtintlH 
iir  hia  h^potheria  of  a  preconceived 
KqoieTice  torotigbotit  all  the  dialngtips. 
Im  m  aim  where  Pkto  direct! j  inti-  i 


irtFLte^  an  intentioiial  Bcqu^nce,  we  are 
eiiUed  upon  tti  believe,  on  "  Intema-l 
grouode''  ftlonOi  tliat  ho  altered  hu 
intentioD*  and  introduced  other  diu- 
lognea.  He  may  have  done  this  *  but 
how  are  we  to  prove  it  ?  How  much 
does  it  atteiitiate  the  value  of  hisi  inten- 
tintift,  B9  proofs  of  an  iiiti:nial  pbiloao 
phical  Bisque  lice  ?  Wo  become  involved 
more  ancl  nnn-o  in  uiiHUpptirteil  hvpn- 
theds.  I  think  timt  K.  F.  Hirmaun't 
olijecdoiifl  ngainst  Scbleienmw^yier,  on 
the  alKne  ^rmind^  have  thucIi  fore©  ; 
and  that  Ueberwej^^B  reply  to  them  ia 
tittwtig&wtory.  ( Hermaon,  Gt^m^h.  tmd 
SjBt  der  FtetoD.  PbiL  p.  mi  Uel*j- 
iTOf ,  Vntefflwebtin^en  iiber  die  Aecb- 
theit  und  35ejtf.  der  Plat,  Behriften, 
p,  82,  seq,! 
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the  Rcpnblic,  do  we  &id  indicaiioa  that  either  of  them  k 
intended  as  the  first  of  a  TrUogy :  the  marks  proving  ao  in- 
tended TrOogy  are  only  found  in  the  second  and  third  of  tlii 
series. 

While  even  the  relative  chronology  of  the  dialogues  is  thus 
i^tj^j        faintly  marked  in  the  case  of  a  lew,  and  left  to 


ibsdi^Q^  fallible  conjecture  in  the  remainder — ^the  poiitire 
— nnfawwn.  elironology,  or  the  exact  year  of  eomporfticm,  is  not 
directly  marked  in  the  case  of  any  one*  Moreover,  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  enquiry,  we  have  to  ask,  At  what  period  of 
life  did  Plato  begin  to  publish  his  dialogues  ?  Did  he  publish 
any  of  them  during  the  lifetime  of  Sokratea?  and  if  so, 
which  ?  Or  does  the  earliest  of  them  date  fi  om  a  time  aftef 
the  death  of  Sokrates  ? 

Amidst  the  many  dissentient  views  of  the  Platonic  critics, 
T^ij^^,^  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  nearly  unanimous  in 
i^c^iI^M^f  their  mode  of  answering  this  question^  Most  of 
£t^«tLftr  them  declare,  without  hesitation,  that  Plato  pub- 
^"^"^  lished  several  dialogues  before  the  death  of  S<h 
krates^ — that  ifi,  before  he  was  28  years  of  age — though  they 
do  not  all  agree  in  determiuing,  which  these  dialogues  were, 
I  do  not  perceive  that  they  produce  any  external  proofs  of 
the  least  value.  Most  of  them  disbelieve  (though  Stall baum 
and  Hermann  believe)  the  anecdote  about  Sokrates  and  his 
criticism  on  the  dialogue  Lysis,™    In  spite  of  their  nnanimityt 


1^  Yi\1ciitin@  Ro6e  (Be  Adstotelia  li- 

brorum   fjrdine,  p.  25,   Berlin,  1654), 
Mullitcli  (Demcx^riti  Fmgm.  p.  90),  and 
Bclioue,  in   hh  Ooniiutiiitary   on    the 
Plfitomc  Prriiiignmft,    nre    Euuong    the 
critics  kiiawu  io  me,  who  intimate  their 
beUef  that  Plato  pnblii^hiHl  no  Sokmtio  , 
dMogues  darin;j^  the  lifetime  of  So-  | 
kmt^       In    dbcuealD^    the    matter, 
&choD6  adverta  to  two  of  the  tkree  i 
linea  of  argument  brought  forwEixd  iti 
my  teit;— I.  The  too  early  and  too 
copiona.  "  prodnctivity  "  wliicli  the  ro- 
ceivL-d  imppo»iLion  ^^^oultl  imply  in  Plato. 
2.  Tiio  improbability  that  the  name  of  ' 
Sukmtcs  would  l»o  (;ni]>loyed  in  written  i 
diftlogue^,  fif?  Hpokf^sman,  by  any  of  Uih  I 
Boholiu-a  dtmnfc  liis  Hfetimo. 
Sohrine  do^^a  not  touch  upon  the  im- 


pt^habiliiy  of  the  hjpotli^ST  ariMm 


out  of  the  early  position  and  i 
of  Plato  htmi 


4i«pimtiaii 

of  Plato  himuclf  (Schont't  lTber^jiton*i 
rotiyroraa,  p»  64,  ' 
"  Diog.    LAeri.   iii^  S5  ;    StallbDmn, 


Prolegg.  ad  PkL  Lya.  p.  90 ;  K,  F. 
HennamL,  Svtft&m  det-  Piaton,  Philoa 
p.  370.  Bcmeusnaacber  (£inL  zoxa 
Lysift,  i.  p.  175)  tifs&ta  the  anecdote 
about  the  Ljais  as  nnwfxrthj  €t  et^ 
denoei  D&oigen^  Cni.  3S)  menticiiM  tliil 
anme  coOBideied  the  Phfodrufl  as  Plato^k 
earliest  diiedwue ;  the  ri-asan  being  ti^t 
the  siibjeei  mii  was  »amething  pn4^Fi]0 : 
\6yo^  91  i-|P«T0i'  yftd^>ai  avrhp  rhr  #6f- 

wp6^krifAa,  AiKatapx^^  ^^  'fsl  T^r  *pi* 
TOM  T^f  yftaf^^s  5 A 01'  iri^d fi^frm  An 
foprmir,     Olympiodoni^  n\m  in  bu 
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lot  btit  adopt  the  oppodta  conclusion*  It  appears  to 
at  Plato  composed  no  Sokratic  dialo^es  during  the 
e  of  Sokrates. 

the  iBfonaation  (scanty  as  it  ia)  which  we  obtain  from 
etor  Dionydus  and  others  respecting  the  com-  i^^^,^  ^^^ 
in  of  the  Platonic  dialogues^  announces  them  ut^rof'Sie 
e  cost  much  time  and  labour  to  their  author :  !!;i;]2*!,'it*' 

Et  Ulustrated  by  the  great  number  of  in-  J)^^?^ 
'  words  which  he  is  said  to  have  intro-  *""""' 
eM?ely  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Kepublic^  before 
I  satisfied  to  let  the  sen  te  nee  stand*  This  corresponds, 
ith  all  that  we  read  respecting  the  patient  assiduity 
f  Isokrates  and  Demosthenes,"  A  first-rate  Greek  eom- 
Q  was  understood  not  to  be  purcliaseable  at  lower  cost* 
i&&  therefore  to  great  surprise,  when  I  read  in  Ast  the 
ttion  that  the  Protagoras  was  composed  when  Plato 
Bly  22  years  old — and  when  I  find  Schleiermacher 
ng,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  beyond  dispute,  that  Prota- 
Phiedms,  and  ParmenidSs,  all  bear  evident  marks  of 
I  youthful  age   (Jugendlichkeit)*     In   regard  to  the 


iftto  mentioiLB  the  eame  report^ 
t  Phndrufl  was  FlaW»  earUeet 
Uxm^  and  glvea  the  mme 
of  belief^  "  its  ditLyminljic 
r,*  Evon  if  tlin  a«sf*rtitm  wef© 
t  tlial  the  Ph«edruB  is  the  ^iar- 
ionic  compodtioiif  we  cotUd  not 
Kt  ii  was  ooiupotted  dimni;^  tlie 
ofBakratoe.  But  Ib&t  tuifleilion 
«  granted.  The  two  gtatcmetiH 
itedt  give  it  only  [ks  &  report, 
d  to  thoee  wlio  ^  lioved  it  by 
■cter  and  Bubject-omtter  of  tlio 
ip  I  am  snrprijiod  tliflt  Dr.  IfoU 
%  who  in  a  Itsorticd  vol  time, 
pabliflhed,  hA8  nndcrt&ken  ^e 
i  the  th^^ry  Qf  Sctilui^rmacher 
tio  I^ndros  (PkoldriDs,  ^^rate 
Pklcm's,  KieU  1S62),  can  repre- 
I  «•  ft  "  fede  huiorische  l/«fc*r- 
l^f^^the  rather  bh  he  adnata 
lleienancher  him^Lf  placed  iki 
pg  in  lt»  and  relied  upcm  othc^r 
m^JiOm^m).  Comp.  SehJeier- 


wiU  read  the  Epii^tle  of 


XHonyiitia  <if  TTft]  ikftmflftffiiji,  addrcaaed  to 

Cueing  Fompeiiia  (pp.  751 -?(»&,  EciBk), 

wiU  be  periEuaded  th&t  Dionj^ina  c&u 

neither  have  known,  nor  eycn  believed, 

I  that  the  Fbii&dnid  waa  the  flrtft  com* 

';  portion,  and  a  yeuthful  compn«itioii^ 

\  of  Plato.     If  Dionmns  had  believed 

:  tbia,  it  would  hare  ranuabed  liim  with 

'  tbo  pr^tAG   excuse   which  bia  letter 

requLT^.    For  the  pturpoae  of  hia  letter 

.  is   to  moUifj   the  diaplensurc  of  Cn, 

,  Pompoy,  who  had  written  to  blaioe  Mm 

\  for  mum  nn&Tourable  critieiama  on  tlio 

at  jle  of  Plato.    Dionymtia  jnstUlea  biii 

criticiama  bj  aUodona  to  the  Fha&dma, 

If  he  had  been  able  to  add*  that  the 

Phsdma  we«  &  ^rtit  compodtidDr  and 

that  P]at*>'8  Idt^r  dialogues  were  com- 

pajatively  fn.^  fronj  the  like  fnult*— thia 

would  have  been  tlip  triost  efll'ctivo  way 

of  QOnciliatJng  Cn*  Ponip('3r. 

•  TimnUB  «aid  tbnt  Alcxivndor  tho 
Great  oonquere<l  thn  l*prtiiun  enipire 
in  lesB  time  tbitD  Itwikrtitca  required 
for  tho  of^mposjtion  of  bia  jKiue^- 
rieal  omtion  i  LongintiSt  Do  Stiblmiit 
c.  4). 
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PIisedniB  and  Parmenid^Sj  indeed,  Hermann  and  other  critks 
contest  the  view  of  Schleiennacher ;  and  detect,  in  thoee  tiro 
dialo^ies,  not  only  no  marks  of  "  jnTenility,"  but  what  tiiey 
consider  plain  proofs  of  maturity  and  even  of  late  aga  But 
in  regard  to  the  Protagoras,  most  of  them  agree  with  Sclilei- 
ermaeher  and  Ast,  in  declaring  it  to  be  a  work  of  Plato's 
youthj  some  time  before  the  death  of  Sokrates.  Now  m 
this  point  I  dissent  from  them :  and  since  the  decision  ttuDi 
upon  "  internal  grounds,"  each  must  jndge  for  himselC  The 
Protagoras  appears  to  me  one  of  tlie  most  finished  and  elal)o- 
rate  of  all  the  dialogues :  in  complication  of  scenic  armnge- 
meQt%  dramatic  vivacity,  and  in  the  amount  of  theory  worked 
out,  it  is  surpassed  by  none — hardly  even  by  the  Republic' 
Its  merita  as  a  composition  are  indeed  extolled  by  all  tJie 
crities ;  who  clap  their  hands,  especially,  at  the  hamihation 
which  they  believe  to  be  brought  upon  the  great  SopMst  by 
SokiBtee*  But  the  more  striking  the  composition  is  acknow* 
ledged  to  be,  the  stronger  ia  the  presumption  that  its  author 
was  more  tlian  22  or  24  years  of  age.  Nothing  short  of  good 
positive  testimony  would  induce  me  to  believe  tbat  Bucha 
dialogue  as  the  Protagoras  could  have  been  composed,  ©?en 
by  Plato,  before  he  attained  the  plenitude  of  his  powers*  No 
such  testimony  is  produced  or  producible*  I  extend  a  aimilar 
presumption  even  to  the  Lysis,  Lach^a,  Charmidfisj  and  other 
dialogues :  though  with  a  less  degree  of  confidence,  because 
they  are  sliortei;  and  less  artistic,  not  equal  to  the  I*rotagora& 
All  of  them,  in  my  judgment,  exhibit  a  richness  of  ideas  and 
a  variety  of  expression,  which  suggest  something  very  difi^erent 
from  a  young  novice  as  the  author* 

But  over  and  above  this  presumption,  there  are  other 
reasons  which  induce  me  to  belie ve,  that  none  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues  were  published  during  the  lifetime  of  Sokrates. 
My  reasons  are  partly  connected  with  SokrateSj  partly  with 
Plato. 

First,  in  reference  to  Sokrates^ — we  may  reasonably  doubt 
whether  any  written  reports  of  his  actual  conversatioue  were 


"  ^'  Ala  se«theiiacli6a  Kuostwt^rk  bx  I  Hafte^e  imtei'  den  Werkext  P]al<m*iL^* 
dc-r    Dialog  Protagorafl    daa    mtifiter*  |  (Socher,  UebeT  Platon.  p.  226.) 
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published  durmg  Lb  lifetima    He  was  the  most  constant, 
public,  and  indiscriminate  of  all  taUiers:  always  in  ui^Atou*, 
soma   irequentea  plaee.   and   deairmg  nothmEr  so  ti.c  i*r*f*ii- 
macli  as  a  respondent  witb  an  audience*    J!^very  one  i^^*^, «'»! 
who  chose  to  hear  him,  might  do  so  without  pay-  *"t^  i""*t*>- 
ment  and  with  the  utmost  facility.     Why  then  should  any 
one  wish  to  read  written  reports  of  Ids  conyersatioiis  ?  espe- 
cially when  we  know  tliat  the  strong  interest  which  they 
ejteited  in  the  hearers  depended  much  upon  the  spontaneity 
of  his  inspirBtions,  and  hardly  less  upon  the  singularity  of  his 
manner  and  physiognomy-     Any  written  report  of  what  he 
^id  muBt  appear  coniparatiTely  tame.     Again,  as  to  fictitious 
di&lDgiiee  (like  the  Platonic)  employing  the  name  of  Sokxates 
fts  spokesman — such  might  doubtless  be  published  during  his 
Hfelime  by  derisory  dramatists  for  the  purjMse  of  raising  a 
l&Mgh,  but  not  surely  by  a  respectful  disciple  and  admirer  for 
e  purpose  of  giving  utterance  to  doctrines  of  his  own.     The 
^ater  was  tiie  respect  felt  by  Plato  for  Sokrates,  the  less 
d  he  be  likely  to  take  the  liberty  of  making  Sokrates 
bl©  before  the  public  for  what  Sokrates  bad  never 
>     There  is  a  story  in  Diogenes — to  the  effect  that  So- 
i,  when  he  fimt  heard  the  Platonic  dialogue  called  Lysis, 
;elaiiiLed — "  What  a  heap  of  falsehoods  does  the  young  man 
utter  alKJut  me!"H    This  story  merits  no  credence  as  a  fact: 
but  it  expresses  the  displeasure  which  Sokrates  woxdd   be 
Kkely  to  feel^  on  hearing  that  one  of  his  youthful  companions 
tiad  dramatised  him  as  he  appears  in  the  Lysis,     Xenophon 
lis  us,  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  inaccurate  oral  reports  of 
real  colloquies  of  Sokrates  may  have  got  into  circulation, 
ut  that  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Sokrates,  during  his  life- 


V  Talmtiiie  Boae  olMerres,  in  regard 
ft  diskten^  oompowd  by  some  oue 
f  whetSm  Plftto  WHS  Introdueed  as 
t  of  ^le  interlocutors,  that  it  could 

liftfte  boen  oompoeed  until   jLftei 

PMif*  dcatb.  And  uu^t  the  diulrtgufs 
ef  Fblp  weim  not  ooanpaecd  until  infief 
ltedefttJiof8cJcivNs.  **  PUtonia  nutem 
mteqnam  morttnu  fiierit, 
f  Hfffnfm*m  tndidiaee;*  neqne  mfr* 
'  I  penoaA  in  dialogis  abiiBoa 
I  Ofigii  qnam  viTum  Socmtem 


mduxeront  Xeoopbosi,  Flato^  cst'en  So 
cmtic'i),  hoc  velerum  mon  et  rtligioni 
miiviij  facile  coucedtt,"  &c.  (V.  Boae, 
AristotclCB  PflCudijpigTEiphuB,  pp.  57-74* 
Ix'tpsic,  18ti3p  — \'iil.  ftose  tJtprt^HHCfl  tbe 
mme  r»pmioii  i  tbut  norK'  of  the  t^ikrutLC 
dialognea.  cithGt  hv  Plato  or  tlna  otht>r 
CompanJonB  of  Bf>kratoa,  ^crc  written 
until  aftar  the  denih  of  Bokmtoa;  in  Inn 
en^Uar  ^<ak^  De  Aiintotelia  LLbronmi 
Oidine  et  AuctoritAtOr  p.  25.; 
^  Mog.  L.  111.  35.) 
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time,  sbould  deliberately  pnbliah  fictitious  dialogues  putting 
their  owu  eeotimeuts  into  his  mouth,  and  thus  eontribnte  to 
mislead  the  public — is  not  easily  credible*  Still  less  credible 
is  it  that  Plato  during  the  lifetime  of  Sokrates,  should  hare 
published  such  a  dialogue  as  the  Phsetlrus^  wherein  we  find 
iiseribed  to  Sokrates,  poetical  and  ditbyrambic  eflEusiona 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  real  manifesftations  which  Athe- 
nians might  hear  every  day  from  Sokratca  in  the  marketr 
place/  Sokrates  in  Uie  Platonic  Apology,  complains  of  the 
comic  poet  Arisfcophauee  for  misrepresenting  him.  Had  the 
Platonic  Phsedrus  been  then  in  circulation,  or  any  other  Pla* 
tonic  dialogueSj  he  might  with  equally  good  reason  hare 
warned  the  Dikasts  against  judging  of  him,  a  real  citizen  on 
trial,  from  the  titular  Sokrates  whom  even  disciples  did  not 
scruple  to  employ  as  spokesman  for  their  own  transcendental 
doctrine,  and  their  own  controversial  sarcasms. 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  Plato,  the  reasons  leading  to  the  same 
n^^jg^Q^  conclusion  are  yet  stronger.  Unfortunately,  we  know 
ib?2?fr  wte.  little  of  the  life  of  Plato  before  he  attained  the  age  of 
J^'l^;^  28,  that  is,  before  the  death  of  Sokrates :  but  our 
^  ^  ^""^  best  means  of  appreciating  it  are  derived  from  three 
sources,  1,  Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Athens  frem 
409-399  BiO.,  communicated  by  Thncydides,  Xenophon,  &c 


'  In  pcgBTd  to  tho  iheoiy  (elabi^ 
mted  by  SdUeiormiicher,  recently  ogain 
defended  by  VolquArdeen),  tliat  the 
Phsdms  is  Qiq  earliest  among  the 
Plfltonic  diftlngties,  oomposed  abimt  406 
B.c.f  it  appears  tr>  me  m<xinijyt<;nt  wl&o 
with  whftt  we  know  about  Lysiae.  In 
the  Platonic  PhjedruB,  Lyaiai^  ia  pre-^ 
setited  as  a  ?iMyAyp&piii  of  the  Mgaest 
im>utatiDn  and  ^miuenco  (p.  22§  At 
2»r  Dp  and  indeed  ttinotighniit  the 
whole  dialogue).  Now  thii^  ia  quite 
inooiQSistetit  with  wliat  we  Tn&d  &om 
Lpiit  liinifielf  m  the  mdletment  wliirh 
he  pitefeiTEd  agaLnsj.t  Eratrifithbtiea,  not 
long  alter  th@  lei^taiiQition  of  the  dein<> 
cracyt  iOB  b.c.  H©  i)rot4^sta  therein 
strenunuBly  tkat  he  liad  never  liad 
judicial  affaira  of  his  own^  nor  meddled 
with  thoee  uf  others  ;  and  hf>  exprea^s 
the  greatest  apprehension  from  hi»  own 
^-wttpia  (secte,  4-6>    I  cannot  believe 


that  this  wenld  be  eoid  l^  %  pemiti 
whom  Phsedrua  temta  i*iif6Tvm  ^ 
Tm$'  i^vv  ypd^ttr^  Moreover,  Ljauu^  itk 
that  same  diacourae»  deecribea  hii  mm 
podtion  at  Athen^s  anterior  to  the 
Thirty  :  he  belonged  to  a  rich  metie 
family,  and  wag  enggged  along  with 
hj^  brother  PolemaithliB  in  a  LkffO 
mannloetory  of  ahielda,  empIoytQg  1^ 
slaves  (s.  20),  A  j^erson  thua  rich  tnd 
ocenpied  was  net  likely  to  beenme  i 
professed  and  nolorioua  Xcry^7fsf«Tt 
though  he  may  Imve  been  u  clevisr  aod 
aceompli^hed  man.  Lyama  wan  plim- 
dert^I  and  impove-rislied  by  thu^  Thirty; 
and  he  is  ssiiA  to  Imve  iacmred  roudli 
expense  in  aiding  the  eiGbda  of  Thnir 
syhnlua.  It  waa  after  this  chaogc  of 
circumstai^oea  that  be  took  to  rheldrSo 
a^i  a  prafeasion ;  and  it  is  to  «nme  mm 
of  thcae  later  jeora  that  the  Pktnok 
Fhtedni!!  lefera. 


Chap.  V. 
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2*  The  seventh  Epistle  of  Plato  himself,  written  four  or  five 
y^ears  before  his  death  (about  352  B,a)*  3<  A  few  hints  from 
ttie  Memorabilia  of  XenopboDp 

To  these  evidences  about  the  life  of  Plato,  it  has  not  been 
eogtomary  to  pay  much  attention*  The  Platonic  critics  seem 
to  regard  Plato  so  entirely  as  a  spiritnal  person  ("  like  a 
Ueased  spirit^  visiting  earth  for  a  short  time/*  to  cite  a 
poetical  phrase  applied  to  him  by  Gothe),  that  they  disdain 
to  take  acconnt  of  his  relations  with  the  material  world,  or 
with  society  around  him.  Because  hia  mature  life  was  con- 
seerated  to  philosophy,  they  presume  that  his  youth  must 
hmvB  been  so  likewise.  But  this  is  a  hasty  assumption.  You 
cannot  thus  abstract  ani/  man  from  the  i§ocial  medium  by 
which  he  is  surrounded.  The  historical  circumstances  of 
Athens  from  Plato  *s  nineteenth  year  to  his  twenty -sixth 
(409-403  B,c.)  were  something  totally  different  from  what 
they  afterwards  became.  They  were  so  grave  and  absorbing, 
that  had  he  been  ever  so  much  inclined  to  philosophy,  ho 
would  have  been  compelled  against  his  will  to  undertake 
active  and  heavy  duty  as  a  citizen.  AfVithin  those  years  (as  I 
have  obeerved  in  a  preceding  chapter)  fell  the  closing  strug- 
gle of  the  Pelopounesian  war ;  in  which  (to  repeat  words 
already  cited  from  Thncydides)  Athens  became  more  a  military 
poet  than  a  city-^every  citizen  being  almost  habitually  nnder 
urns :  then  the  long  blockade,  starvation,  and  capture  of  the 
city,  followed  by  the  violences  of  the  Thirty,  the  armed 
stmgi^  imder  Thrasybulus,  and  the  perilous^  though  fortu- 
nataly  successful  and  equitable,  renovation  of  the  democracy, 
Tbeee  were  not  times  for  a  young  citizen,  of  good  pi»toVau-iy 
&iiiily  and  robust  frame,  to  devote  himself  exclu-  Uj'^^iJ^tty, 
stToly  to  philosophy  and  com  position .  I  confess  eius&timS- 
myself  surprised  at  the  aaaertion  of  Bchleiermacher  ^"^^ 
aiid  Steinhart,  that  Plato  composed  the  Charmides  and  other 
dklognes  under  the  Anarchy/     Amidst  such  disquietude  and 


Einlpiitmg  snm  LAchf0» 

where  b6  s(^y&  tliftt  FLrito  ci.>iii- 

CbfliTiii^^J**  Ijv^heri,  au<l  Pro- 

ftll  ID  iiM ac. tiiidtr  ihii  Tliirty* 

EmleiiuDg  zum  GJior- 

foU  iL  p.  S. 


The  lioes  of  Lracretioa  (I  42}  hear 
empliaticaUy  upon  this  tiymg  Btaaoti : 
-  Kam  Dfquift  XMM  igsn  boc  (»iri&l  IcmpcKrcj 
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perili  he  could  not  liave  renounced  active  duty  for  pliilosopliy, 
even  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  do  so> 

But,  to  make  the  case  stronger,  we  learn  from  Plato's  own 
testimony,  in  his  seventh  Epistle,  that  he  was  not  at  dial 
time  disposed  to  renoimee  active  political  life.  He  telk  12s 
himself,  that  as  a  young  man  he  waa  exceedingly  eager,  like 
others  of  the  same  age,  to  meddle  and  distinguish  himself  in 
active  politics**  How  natuml  such  eagerness  was^  to  a  young 
citizen  of  his  &Dai!y  and  condition,  may  be  seen  by  the 
analogy  of  his  younger  brother  Glaukon,  who  was  prema- 
turely impatient  to  come  forward ;  as  well  ae  by  that  of  his 
cousin  Cbarmides,  who  had  the  same  inclination,  but  wm 
restrained  by  exaggerated  diffidence  of  character  Now  wa 
know  that  the  real  Sokratea  (very  different  from  tho  Platonic 
Sokrates  in  the  Gorgias),  did  not  seek  to  deter  young  men  of 
rank  from  politics,  and  to  consign  them  to  inactive  specul*- 
tion-  Sokrates  gives'*  earnest  encouragement  to  Charmidas; 
and  he  does  not  discourage  Glaukon,  but  only  presses  him  to 
adjourn  bis  pretensions  until  the  suitable  stock  of  preliminary 
information  has  been  acquired.  We  may  thus  see  that 
Booming  the  yoimg  Plato  to  be  animated  with  political 
aspirations,  he  would  certainly  not  be  dissuaded^ — nay,  he 
would  probably  be  encouraged — by  Sokrates, 

Plato  farther  tells  us  that  when  (after  the  final  capitulation 
of  Athene)  the  democracy  was  put  down  and  the  government 
of  the  Tliirty  estabhshed,  he  embarked  in  it  actively  under 
the  auspices  of  his  relatives  (Kritias,  Charmides,  &c.,  then  in 
the  ascendant),  with  the  ardent  hopes  of  youth*  that  he 
should  witness  and  promote  the  accomplishment  of  valuable 
reforms.    Experience  showed  him  that  he  was  mistaken.    Ha 


^fiI6lJv^  tl  BaTTQV  ifiA\nou  HtfpiOf  yttfol- 
iiVcH.    Agftiiit  325  E  :  inrrt  ^i,  rh  irp£- 

■  See  the  two  mtere&tmg  colloquiea 
of  Sokmtes,  with  Glftukon  and  Chi^* 
midea  (Xenop.  Meio.  iii.  ti-7). 

Obamiidfa  was  Mlled  along  wiih 
Krituyi  diiiii:)^  ihg  dgbt  moutha  caUed 


The  Anarchji  at  the  battle  fought  with 
Thiaay  buiufl  ood  the  demociatA  {XM^iSfk 
UcUcD.  iL  4-19]p    The  csoUoqitf    '  ^ 
krato8  with  Channideg,   icoordod 
Xeiu>phon  m  the  MEfmombilla, 
have  lAken  place  at  »ciiie  time       ^^ 
the  battle  of  ^go0j)otAJid :    [jezfaif? 
about  407  OT  406  a.c. 

>  Plato,  Epkl.  vij.  324  D.     Kat  ^ 


edlffj 

erhS^i 


Ciup,  V. 
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became  disgusted  with  the  enormities  of  the  Thirtjj  espe- 
ci&Uy  with  their  treatment  of  Sokrates ;  and  he  then  ceased 
to  co-operat©  with  them.  Again,  after  the  year  called  the 
Anarchyi  the  democracy  was  restored,  and  Plato's  political 
imtionB  revived  along  with  it.  He  again  put  lumaelf 
fonrard  for  active  public  life»  though  with  less  ardent  hopes/ 
But  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  march  of  affaire^  and  hie 
relationEhip  with  the  deceased  Kritias  was  now  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  popularity.  At  lengthy  four  years  after  the  re- 
dtjjration  of  the  democracy,  came  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  Sokrates«  It  was  that  event  which  finally  shocked  and 
disgusted  Plato,  converting  his  previous  dissatisfaction  into 
an  iitter  despair  of  obtaining  any  good  resalts  from  existing 
gavBniiiieiit&  From  thenceforward,  he  turned  away  &om 
pr&ctica  and  threw  himself  into  speculation/ 


f  FUta,  EpistoL  vii.  825  A.    nd\iv 
Bk*  0fai^fpaf  ^iv,  *Tkx€  ^i  pit  ^^f^ 

Ttxd  iw^Bvftla. 

•  PLito,  Epist.  m  325  B.     Iico- 

325  E.  Kal  TQv  ftlw  ffKarrtlv  fi.^  Airo* 
wrij^mim  wi  xot€  i^p-mtvay  If  jlyvatra 
mtfi  T€  tttfri  TatfTa  JtdJl  Trwpl  r^v  watray 

woffmr  rmv  wvp  ■w6Xt9sv  tri  KOKms  (v^- 
I  woktTt^rrai. 


I  bflte  slreadj  stated  in  the  Mth 
ctApler  of  my  History^  do^mbin^  tho 
idmt  of  FlAtG  to  Dionvsioa  iu  Sieily, 
thftt  I  beliere  the  Epbtles  of  Plato  ti> 
bo  gemimei  &iid  tbat  the  Beventh 
^Mla  GapermUy  contains  vnluable 
iDSanoAlatm.  Borne  ori tics  undoubtnlly 
iff6  «lft  diib^nt  ppinkm,  and  oonsidc-r 
l^em  u  qparioat.  Bat  even  Eunong 
l^amb  Ofltlisv  mswenl  ooasjdder  that  the 
manhag  d  the%latle«,  though  not  Fbto 
yma»tt  WM  A  oontempomry  and  well 
infecHicd :  m  tbftt  Ms  evidutice  is  tniat^ 
wtx^f.  See  £L  F,  Henn&mi,  Q^ 
wuamBtL  JLblumdluii^ii,  ^,  2^2-283. 
line  ipeilioii  hm  hc&n  again  disonssed 
fe<»nU^  by  tJoberweg  ( Ontereuch.  ilber 
die  Zettfolge  d^  PUton.  ScliiifUn,  pp. 
120-1£3-125-12^),  who  givos  Ufl  own 
opmion  th&t  the  letter  ue  not  by 
il^alo,  and  prodnceii  varioua  atgiun«nta 


to  the  point  Hia  argumenta  aro  aoway 
oonYincing  to  me :  for  the  mystickm 
and  pcxiantry  of  the  £jjij9tif.si  appear  to 
me  in  full  Wmony  with  the  Ti^^ui 
and  Legea,  itnd  mtb  the  Pythftgorean 
biaa  of  F}iu/a  J»ter  y^rs,  though  not 
in  ImmioTiy  with  tbo  Protafj^mSj  and 
VRrioiid  othvr  dialogues.  Yet  U*?berwog 
oAm  declaros  hU  fifll  belief  that  the 
scTcntb  Epiatk  IB  the  cumpcudtion  of  n 
well-infomiL'd  oontDuipomry^  and  per- 
fect I  v  worthy  of  cn^t  an  to  the  facts - 
and  K.  F,  Heimann  df:«]fu^  the  mma  \ 
ThXH  13  enough  for  my  present  purpwo. 

Thti  Btatt'ment,  truatcxl  by  all  Ihe 
critic^T  thnt  Plato't^  fli-at  visit  to  Bym- 
euse  waa  mad^  whon  he  wu  iboat  40 
ycsara  of  age,  depends  altogether  on  ths 
aBK^rtion  of  the  ioventh  Epistle.  How 
numeitiua  atu  tho  fl^seftton^  made  by 
Platonic  critiofl  reapectitig  Plato,  upon 
eYideneo  h^  filighte;  than  that  of  these 
Epiatlea  I  Bocckh  conniderB  the  ^H^nth 
EpLitie  aa  the  genninn  work  of  Plato. 
Valeniin6  "Rose  also  pn:inoiinces  it  to  bo 
genuine^  though  he  doea  not  conaidcr 
the  other  Epiatlaa  to  be  so  (Du  Ari- 
stotelia  Librorum  Ordme,  p.  ^25,  p.  1 14, 
Berlin^  IS54).  Teimemann  ndmita  the 
Epi^tlea  generally  to  be  g<?nuine  (Sys- 
tem d»  Pktfvn.  Philos.  i.  p.  }m). 

It  ifl  nnd^niablo  that  uu?«e  Epistle» 
ofPJ&to  were  recpgniiiGd  an  giennlna 
mid  tnisted  by  all  the  orifios  of  anti- 
quity &om   AnstDphanefl  downwardii. 
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Tliia  Tery  D&tuiml  recital^  whema  Plato  (at  the  age  of  75) 
wmmm  Ht  deacribee  his  own  Toutli  between  21  and  28 — tak^ 
I  -n  •  life  m  eonjimetioii  with  the  otlier  reasoBH  just  eDnmeT- 
te  fTiitiifi  ated — imprei^es  upon  me  the  persuaaion,  that  Pkto 
■■I -ffiT.  did  not  derote  himsdf  to  philosophy,  nor  pnbhfih 
m—fy  any  of  his  dialogue^  before  the  death  of  Sokrates: 
^^2L  though  he  may  probably  have  composed  dramas, 
**»^'  mad  ihe  beautiful  epigrams  which  Diogenes  has  pre- 
serred.  He  at  first  frequented  the  society  of  Sofcrates,  as 
many  other  aspiring  young  men  frequented  it  (likewise  that 
of  Eiatylns,  and  perhaps  that  of  various  Sophists*),  fiom  loTe 
of  ethical  debate,  admimtion  of  dialectic  power,  and  demre  to 
acquire  a  facility  of  the  same  kind  in  his  own  speech :  not 
witb  any  view  to  take  ap  philosophy  as  a  profesaion^  or  to 
imdeHake  the  task  either  of  demolishing  or  constrncting  in 
the  region  of  specnlation.  No  such  reeolotion  was  adopts 
until  after  be  bad  tried  political  life  and  had  been  disap- 
pointed : — nor  until  such  disappointment  had  been  still  mors 
bitterly  aggravated  by  the  condemnation  of  Sokratea.  It 
was  under  this  feeling  that  Plato  firat  consecrated  himself  to 
that  work  of  philosophical  meditation  and  authorship, — of 
inquisitive  travel  and  converse  with  philosophers  abroad, — 
and  ultimately  of  teaching  in  the  Academy — which  filled  up 
the  remaining  fifty  years  of  his  life.  The  death  of  Sokratas 
left  that  venerated  name  open  to  be  employed  as  spokesman 
in  bis  dialogues :  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  political  con- 
dition of  Athens  after  399  B.a,  analogous  to  the  severe  and 
perilous  struggle  which  tasked  all  the  ejiergies  of  her  citizens 
from  409  B.a  down  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

I  believe,  on  these  grounds,  that  Plato  did  not  publish  any 
dialogues  during  the  life  of  Sokratea     An  interval  of  fif^^ 


OioDiD^  PlutATcii,  AJTsttidea,  &c,,  asiert 
bdi  upon  thi^  tLHtbority  of  the  Epiistlefi. 
HiCMe  wl^  d^^'kro  UiQ  E^Mles  to  be 
ipmioas  and  worthiefig,  cmghl  in  con- 
matmicy  to  meet  tht^  etiilt^meTits  wMcb 
Flutardi  maiea  on  tlic*  atithoritj  of  the 
Epkilefl  t  they  wiU  iind  Uiemic^lvc^ 
ocsmpelkd  to  dlscrodit  mmG  of  Hic  beat 
pftrti  of  Mb  Ufo  of  DioQ.    Compare 


Aristeidea.  Ilfpl  'Pifraptiriif  Or*  45|  l^ 
90-ltm»  Diitdorf. 

*  Compta^  Flni  Pi^tagoma,  312  A, 
S15  A,  vbere  the  distiticlJmL  k  pmnt- 
edljr  dj&wti  between  one  who  vidted 

Mft*vatf  atid  others  who  immo  aimplj 


Chaf.  T, 
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P  one  jmm  separates  the  death  of  Sokrates  from  that  of 
Plato.  Such  an  intenral  k  more  than  suflScient  for  ^^,  p^^^,^ 
all  the  existing  dialogues  of  Plato,  without  the  ne-  SJjjJ*^, 
ce^tj  of  going  back  to  a  more  youthful  period  S^4^ 
of  his  age.  As  to  distribution  of  the  dialogues,  S^iSV 
earlier  or  later,  among  these  fifty-one  years,  we  Iiave  ^^** 
little  or  no  means  of  judging,  Plato  has  kept  out  of  sight — 
with  a  degree  of  completeness  which  is  really  surprising — not 
merely  his  own  personality,  but  also  the  marks  of  special 
date  and  the  determining  circumstances  in  which  each  dia* 
logue  was  composed.  Twice  only  does  he  mention  his  own 
name,  and  that  simply  in  passing,  as  if  it  were  the  name  of  a 
thind  person.**  As  to  the  point  of  time  to  which  he  himself 
Msagns  each  dialogue,  much  discussion  has  been  held  how  far 
Plato  has  departed  from  clironological  or  historical  possibility : 
how  far  he  has  brought  persons  together  in  Athens  who  never 
coald  bare  been  there  together,  or  has  mad©  them  allude  to 
eTents  posterior  to  their  own  decease,  A  speaker  in  Athe- 
QiBtis^  dwells,  with  needless  acrimony,  on  the  anachronisms 
of  Plato,  as  if  they  were  gross  faults.  Whether  they  are 
faults  or  not,  may  fairly  be  doubted :  but  the  fact  of  such 
anachronisms  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  have  before  ua  the 
Menexenus  and  the  Symposionp  It  cannot  be  supposed,  in 
the  face  of  such  evidence,  that  Plato  took  much  pains  to  keep 
dear  of  anachronisms ;  and  whether  they  be  rather  more  or 
tather  le^  numerous,  is  a  question  of  no  great  moment 


I 


*  In  the  Apolo^,  e.  28*  p.  3S,  6o- 
kimt€«  allii4^  to  Plato  &e  present  lu 
oouft.  tmd  9A  ofttmng  to  become  gtu^ 
isDteep  mltm£  with  otbc^fia,  fat  hia  flnei 
In  the  PbiBJoG,  Plato  u  mentknied  S8 
bdmg  iick  ;  to  e^iplaio  why  he  wua  not 
pMent  rI  the  lost  noene  of  Bokmte« 
^Phadioii,  p.  59  .    Diog.  L.  iii  37- 

Thi>  pathiH  03  weU  &«  te  djetail  isf 
the  DUT&tlve  in  thePhffidcm  makes  ooe 
inuwine  thut  Ptato  rc&llv  vms  preeenl 
ttt  ms  scene.  ButT^iDg  obliged,  by  the 
nniloTin  acibfVic  of  hi»  eompndtious,  to 
pRmd«  anoth^t  mirrotor^  he  could  not 
filler  it  to  be  MKippcmad  tlmt  ha  wan 
himiielf  present. 

~  bjive  alt^Ady  rcinarked^  that  this 


mention  of  Pkto  in  the  third  jierson 
(riAe^TAtfi'  Bh^  olfirtu^  ^a9*$fu)  wa«  protiably 
ODO  of  the  reflanriB  which  induced  Piir 
lUBttUS  tf>  det^lare  tlie  Phasdoti  not  to  be 
th«  work  of  Plfito. 

«  AtheiuoiMj,  V.  pp.  220,  22L  Didy- 
mtia  alHO  attackea  Plato  a»  deporting 
&om  historical  truth^ — ivupvAfnyAf  r0 
nkdTmvl  itt  irgEpiffTopai/i^i  —  iignini!t 
which  the  Bcholimtt  i  tui  I^egeH,  i.  p.  B3Q) 
defexidB  him.  Groen  vau  Frinatofien, 
Proaopogr.  p.  16,  The  rhetor  AnBtuidca 
has  Bomc  remarkii  of  the  eaiae  Idnd, 
though  l^m  acrimoniouB  (Orat,  xivii. 
p.  435^  Dind,)  than  the  speftkor  m 
Aiheciieps. 
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I  now  conclude  my  enquiry  respecting  tlie  Platonic  ConoiL 
ThftThruTV  The  presumption  in  fa%"oiiP  of  that  Canoni  m  kid 
mowwortbr  dowD  Bv  Thrasvllns,  ib  stroneer  (as  I  showed  in  the 

of  trust  tluui  -/         „,,     ^^         *   -  ,rr     ^  .    ^ 

tb^  tftdd«n  preceding  Guapter)  than  it  is  in  regard  to  anaeot 
rkvtigrwhieb  autbors  generally  of  the  same  age:  being  traceable, 
«w««H»fJ'  in  the  last  restilt,  through  the  Alexandrine  MuseuiHf 
to  autlienticating  mannscripta  in  the  Platonic  Bchool,  and  to 
members  of  that  school  who  had  known  and  cherished  Plato 
himself,"*  I  have  reviewed  the  doctrioes  of  several  recent 
critics  who  discard  this  Canon  as  nnworthy  of  tmst^  and  who 
set  np  for  themselves  a  type  of  what  Plato  mugt  fmm  been, 
derived  from  a  certain  number  of  items  in  tlie  Canon — reject- 
ing the  remaining  items  as  unconformable  to  their  hypo- 
thetical type.  The  different  theories  which  tliey  have  laid 
down^  respecting  general  and  systematic  purposes  of  Plato 
(apart  from  the  purpose  of  each  separate  compossition),  appear 
to  me  uncertified  and  gratuitous.  The  "internal  reasons" 
upon  which  they  justify  rejection  of  various  dialogues,  are  only 
another  phmse  for  expressing  their  own  different  theories  re- 
specting Plato  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  writer.  For  my  part, 
1  decline  to  discard  any  item  of  the  Thrasyllean  Canon,  upon 
such  evidence  as  they  produce ;  I  think  it  a  safer  and  more 
philosophical  proceeding  to  accept  the  entire  CanoUj  and  to 
accommodate  my  general  theory  of  Plato  (in  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  frame  one)  to  each  and  all  of  its  contents. 

Considering  that  Plato's  period  of  philosopliic^il  compomtioD 
UnmSs  extended  over  fifty  years,  and  that  the  circumstances 
JJ^JJ^i,n,j,  of  his  life  are  most  imperfectly  known  to  ns — it  i^ 
surely  hazardous  to  limit  the  range  of  his  varieties, 
on  the  faith  of  a  critical  repugnance,  not  merelj 
subjective  and  fallible,  but  withal  entirely  of  modem  growth : 
to  assume,  as  basis  of  reasoning,  the  admiration  raised  by  a 


tlMorlM 


*  I  find  this  poedlinn  digtiDctlr  oa- 
Hortt'dt  lind  lliu  Uiithority  *>f  tlie  Thra- 
Hfjlltfin  oatAlogiic%  OS  certi^nng  the 
aeiimne  wtirke  of  Plalo,  Tiodicated,  bj 
Yxctn,  in  Im  able  diasertadoii  on  the 
Klint<>phf«i  of  Pkto  (pp.  l-3»  Berlin, 
IH4i>!u  But  Yxera  does  not  let  fcirth 
iJi^  ^TOun*lfl  of  this  opinion  m  tally  fta 


the  prcflfnt  iftate  of  ttio  qfievtiim  d^ 
mADOs.    Mor(oV4?r,  he  combiner  il  with 


another  opimoti,  upon  which  he  i 
even  at  grei&ter  length*  iind  from  whkll  I 
altogether  dksf^t—liiai  tht^  tetnikfiei 
of  Thitk^nufl  otMbit  tbc^  genuiBe  ai^ 
established  b^  PlAto  hixoa^Lf  Mnoag  the 
Dmlogim. 
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few   €i>f  the  finest  dialogues — and  then  to  argue  that  no  com- 
pos! t:  ion  inferior  to  this  admired  type,  or  unlike  to  it  in  doc- 
triim^  or  handling,  can  possibly  be  the  work  of  Plato.     "  The 
Mit:tc3)df  Theagea,  Epistolee^  Epinomis,  &c.,  are  unworthy  of 
H^i^o:  nothing  so  inferior  in  excellence  can  have  been  eom- 
|ioa^^  by  him.     No  dialogue  can  be  admitted   as  genuine 
WMol  (^Gtradicts  another  dialogue^  or  which  advocates  any 
low     or  incorrect  or  un-Platonic  doctrine.     No  dialogue  can 
f*^^  which  is  adverae  to  the  general  purpose  of  Plato  as  an 
M^pT^ver  of  moraUty,  and  »  teacher  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas/* 
Oft  Such  grounds  as  these  we  are  called  upon  to  reject  variona 
™logue8 ;  and  there  is  nothing  upon  whieli,  generally  speak- 
^^f5t  80  much  stress  is  laid  as  upon  inferior  exceUence*     For 

>i^y  part,  I  cannot  recognise  any  of  them  as  suflScient  grounds 
^f  exception-  I  have  no  difficulty  in  believing^  not  merely 
ftat  Pkto  (like  Aristophanes)  produced  many  successive 
ttOfelties,  ''not  at  all  similar  one  to  the  other^  and  all 
derer  "* — but  also  that  among  these  novelties,  there  were 
inferior  dialogues  as  well  as  superior :  that  in  diflerent  dia- 
lognm  he  worked  out  different^  even  contradictory,  points  of 
view — and  among  them  some  which  critics  declare  to  be  low 
and  objectionablo  :  that  we  have  among  his  works  unfinished 
fmgmeulB  and  abandoned  Bketches,  publislied  without  order, 
and  perhaps  only  after  his  death. 

It  may  appear  strange,  hut  it  Is  true,  that  Schleiermacher, 
the  leading  champion  of  Plato's  central  purpose  and  OpjoHms  or 
sTTtematic  unity  from  the  beginnings  lays  down  a  ^^vr. 
doctrine  to  the  same  effect.     He  says,   **  Truly,  *i"jwtbbi. 
nothing  can  be  more  preposterous,  than  when  people  demand 
that  all   the  works  even  of  a    great  master  shall   he  of 
equal  perfection — or  that  such  as  are  not  equal,  shall  be 
regarded  as  not  composed  by  him."     Zeller  expresses  himself 
in  the  same  manner,  and  Mith  as  little  reserve/    These  emi- 


f  IkilileienQachtfr,    Einlfcihing    KUm 


man  veilftDgt,  dam  alio  Werke  auch 
mn^B  gtfxaen  Mtbtora  von  glcicber 
VoIkonunenliC'it  seyn  soUt^n — oder  dit 
es  nieht  Bind,  soU  or  uiGht  TCirfiBTtigt 
hftben," 

CSompare  Zeller,  G^duclite  der  PM- 


PLA1X)K1€  CANON. 


OttA&V* 


nent  eritics  here  proekim  a  geneial  rule  which  neither  the? 
mat  nthcf ■  folkwr  oiiL 

I  fifld  elaevb^e  mSehleiermacher,  another  opinion^  not  lea 
important^  in  reference  to  di^allowanee  of  dialognee^  on  purely 
inlBni^  ffomsdR,  Take  the  Gorgias  and  the  Protagoras :  botli 
ti^ie  two  dialogiiea  are  among  the  most  renowned  of  the 
mlalogse:  both  hare  escaped  all  SQepieion  as  to  legitimacT, 
ewmk  from  Ast  and  Sodi€T,  the  two  boldest  of  all  disfranchising 
Oties*  In  tiie  FMagoras,  Sokrates  maintains  an  elaborate 
aTgoment  to  |HOTe^  agaii^  the  tmwilling  Protagoras,  that  the 
Good  is  identieal  with  the  Pleagnrable,  and  the  Eyi]  identical 
with  the  Fainftil :  in  the  Gorgias,  Sokrat^  holds  an  argument 
eqnallj"  elaborate,  to  ghow  that  Good  is  essentially  different 
hxmk  FleasKirable,  EtiI  &om  PainfiiL  What  the  one  affirms, 
the  other  deiiie&  Moteover,  Sehleiettnacber  himself  charac^ 
tenses  the  tbeas  Tmdicaled  by  Sokrates  tn  the  Protagoras,  aa 


B  k  lo  lie  mniBbaBd  H^  tikk 

cmiplBled  vctk  u  i|MiHoiid,  on  mt 
giKiuid  thAt  is  is  t^  eqml  in  laeni  to 
KMne  cslber.  8101  km  tlM%  u«  Ton 
sotlMnfd  ^  nJMi&]&  i»  tine  like 
gronDd,  an  niiooippleted  woA  a  fn>- 
feoed  ii^giiie&t.  or  a  ptcliiiuiiuT  dkslEii. 
Of  tliiiiiAtiit«»«irTfntql  themmor 
iteiai  in  Hip  ThmsjlleAn  eunoci. 

IL  Bocekli,  ia  lib 
Om  dUqpie  cttUed 
lagnted  tlw  ttttsonaidiidi  indiioe  him  to 
Ikrew  cmt  tbftt  dfalo^ite^  tqgetliei-  with 
thf*  Hippatrhusv  mai  tae  gieranixie 
works  of  Plain  '  imd  brllier  to  «airider 
btHh  oT  Ib^m,  and  tbe  pee-odo-Plntooio 
dkiogni^  De  Jtijk)  and  De  Virtuie,  a« 
works  of  li>vr  ^  fficir^f^r:  with  tbiii 
titter  Inrpothi'sijs  I  ItMre  here  no  wm* 
f5®ti\  Ut*  lidmita  fully  ih&t  the  Mines 
is  of  tbo  Pifttonic  ige  ^tid  iireiMutJCJli- 
able  in  style--"  f«lem  ene  et  Attici 
fieri  ptoH^  pnlnis  wanio,  antiqui  innive, 
totua  dcT)iqii0  dianctcr,  spondent  ^ 
(p,  32 1.  Next,  he  not  only  admits  that 
it  i»  like  Plato,  but  Tti'gf«  th«  io6  grvai 
likmesE  to  Plato  aa  nne  of  the  poiQtB  of 
his  case.  He  ai.y8  that  it  m  a  bad, 
ittipid}  and  unakiifa]  imitation  of  dif* 


fefeulFbtoiiic  dialofiie«: 
ad  altemii  pavtan  no&tr^  Bipmn^^^ 
|1M  eliain  tirmiuraDt,  do 
Piatomoontm  alir 
qmA  leetmsm^  Nam  da  hoc  qyiflecn 
ooaveniet  inter  omaea  doctoa  et  itt- 
doetos,  FlatoDeoi  m  ip^um  hand  i 
imitari  :  ni  fort^  qtUi  dnbilet  da  i 
ejua  numte**  (]^  23).  In  tlie 
which  Bc«e^  mt^pds;  I  ap«ie 
Plato  did  not  imitate  himaelf; 
another  kom,  I  ^kk  tlmt  be  did.  I 
thai  hia  oooanmaiate  cdmpoa- 
by  eharter,  partial, 
which  h©  ader* 
wardi  worked  up.  imprnvttl,  and  rt- 
modi'Uetl.  I  do  not  underRtaTid  how 
Plato  oooM  haTc  eompost'd  sudi  wctka 
fta  Bepablie,  Piatefom,  Gctglaa,  Syn- 
ptxku,  FbndniB,Fiindtm,  ^  wlthoot 
baring  before  him  many  ol  ^i/cm  m^ 
pamtoiy  akt'tchw.  That  aotine  of  tmm 
ski^tches  abonid  hare  been  proeived  ii 
what  we  might  naturaliy  ejtpect ;  aad 
I  believe  MinoB  and  Hippamitu  to  hfi 
among  them.  I  do  not  wtoidisf  tkll 
they  are  of  infcrrnr  meiil  One  infot 
on  which  Bwokh  'pp.  7,  8) 
that  Hipp^ireh^  and  Minna  a] 
to  Plato  ia^  that  the  oe^^irular 
Sokrates  is  anonymooa.  But  wc  i 
anonymous  talkers  in  the 
Soplust^  Politika%  and  Legm. 
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I**  entirely  un-Sofcmtic  And  un-Platonie/'^  If  internal  grounds 
nf  repudiation  are  held  to  be  available  against  the  Tlirasjllean 
aoti*  how  can  such  grounds  exist  in  greater  force  than  those 
rliicli  are  here  admitted  to  bear  against  the  Protagoras-^ 
That  it  exhibits  Sokratcs  as  contradicting  the  Sokrates  of  the 
Gorgias — That  it  exhibits  him  farther  as  advancing  and 
ppoving,  at  great  length,  a  theaia  "  entirely  nn-Sokratic  and 
im~Platoiiic  *'  ?  Since  the  critics  all  concur  in  disregarding 
these  internal  objections,  as  insufficient  to  raise  even  a  bus- 
picioti  against  the  Protagoras^  I  cannot  concur  with  them 
when  they  urge  the  like  objections  as  valid  and  irresistible 
against  other  dialogues. 

I  may  add,  as  farther  illustrating  this  point,  that  there  are 
few  dialognea  in  the  liat  a^inst  which  stronger  objections  on 
inti^rnal  grounds  can  be  brought,  than  Leges  and  Menesenus. 
Yet  both  of  them  stand  authenticated,  beyond  all  reasonable 
dispute,  as  genuine  works  of  Plato,  not  merely  by  the  Canon 
of  Thrasyllua,  but  also  by  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,** 


b<?r,    Eipkitung  sruio  ^ 
IVcvi&gWMSf  Yol.  L  p>  2S2.    **  Jtme  ganz 
ui«ixB.tiKshe  una  nupkinni^be  Ati-- 
■elit,  dam  ^  Gate  mehis  andeinea  iat  ' 
ftla  du  Angenekme/' 

So  ftlae^  in  the  fVmenidiBA«  we  fitid  ' 
a  hmt  of  nDMolTed  objections  ngnitist  ' 
tibt  doeMie  oif  Ideaa,  upon  which  in  , 
elli^  dmkigTi€«  Pbto  m  emphatically 
liudiitfl.     Ac^'OTTliiigty,  ^ocher^  resting 
^cn  tliin  discrepancy  hb  an  *'  internal 
gimmd,"  dt^hire*  the  Pftrmenidt^  not 
to  be  the  work  of  Plftto.   Bnt  the  other 
I  Ttduat  to  go  along  with  this  in-  . 

I  tit  ink  they  are  right  in  so 
_      Bat  this  only  sho^B  bow  , 
]it&  lacli  internal  grounds  are  to  ho  ! 
trailed,  ma  tm/kstv^  to  proT6  Bpmnoua- 

^  8iBA«t,Flaton'a  Lebon  nnd  Bchrif- 
ten,  p.  3&1 ;    and   BtJll   moro,   ^eOcr, 
Plalotiiiebe  Stadit-u,  pp.  l-VM,  Tubm'  I 
l^m,  IS3B^      In   that   tT^tiB^,    where  j 
ZmHitr  bsA  But  forth   powi^rfiilly  the  | 
ptKHidis  far  denying  tlio  genuineness 
of  the  Ijegie«»  he  relied  m  intieh  upon  j 
the  strength  of  this  negatiye  o&Be^  ns  i 
ta  diseredit    the  direct    testimony  of 
AriBtotlf   a^rming   the   Leges  to  be 
psmine^    In  his  History  of  Phi losopb y^ 


yoi*.  I. 


^Ilef  altered  thfjj  opinion,  and  ad- 
mitted the  Legea  to  be  gennino. 

Biidcow  mentions  (Form  dcr  Plato- 
niaeiien  Sciiriften,  1855,  p.  135)  thnt 
Zeller  has  in  n  subsequent  work  re- 
Terted  to  bis  fonner  opinion,  denying 
the  genuineness  ef  the  Leges.  Budcow 
himself  denies  it  also;  relying  nol 
merely  on  tlie  internal  objeetiotis 
against  it,  but  also  on  a  passage  of 
Isokmtes  (nd  Pbilipputu,  p.  S4),  whioh 
he  considers  to  ^mction  his  opjuian, 
but  which  (m  my  judgment  j  cutiroly 
fails  to  bear  him  out. 

Sucfcow  atttjmpts  to  show  (p,  55), 
and  Ueberweg  partly  «;ountenanee8  tHo 
same  opimon,  tniit  the  two  pofisagc^  in 
which  AriBtotk*  alludes  to  the  Me'* 
nexenus  (Hbeiorie*  L  9,  iii'  14)  do  not 
prove  that  h&  i  Aristotle)  cousiden^  it 
as  a  work  of  Plato,  because  lie  mentions 
the  name  of  Sokrates  only»  sml  not 
that  of  Plaiu,  But  this  is  to  require 
from  a  witness  such  precise  specvfi cap- 
tion as  we  cannot  reasonably  cspect, 
Aristotle,  aUnding  to  the  Menexenus, 
says,  ^vHp^TTjf  ivr^  *E'wiTaipiip ;  just  as» 
in  alluding  to  the  Oorgiaa  in  another 
place  (Sopliist-  Elcuch,  12,  p.  175)»  be 
says,    KaAAucA$f   iy  r^  Tttp^tf  :   and 


to  tlie  Camm  of  Ttiraay litis.  I 

to  make  oot  that  Plato  is 
or  equal  to  himself,  or  ma* 
tbtonglioiil  all  the  djalpg«i 
1  thnmghoiit  the  period  of  lAf 
tbese  dj^ogoes  were  fx>mpoae(L 
[  in  all  and  each  of  the  diabgiiQi, 
tfpe  abitraeted  ftora  some  to 
TI10  cntm  levereiioe  ao  modi  lli» 
ti^t  ther  insist  cm  fariiigiiig  odI 
with  it,  eitlier  by  interpretation  ^leciallT 
^  wh^  will  not  harmomse,    Sndi 
;  dineni^^  and  sepamte  itidividoalit  v. 
,  to  Ih0  naintaiaiica  of  m  mtppoeed  tmity  of 
iai9  to  me  an  emor.  In  fact,'  there 
Plato  any  more  than  there  is  a 
Flalo  (except  in  the  Epigtolro)  nerer 


Aj^^^         J-M^^jfcj^^T    ^^   fijV-— 1^    g^WVLm. 


1^1  he  iDlia&to 


nwd  Fbl&  i»  in  the  ^irtoto.    I  Iwfe 

Qgh  noit  cfitks  do  not 

of  hifl  rJnowtrt^,  n*  ikr  ««i  they  g^ 
*tk9f  Me   mU   WTTtli^n   ftfter  be  wu 

SWKit  llMUi   ^Ij  J««i*   of  .*S^      '^™1 

Wirt  ot  HMm  fdble  to  ^  ndfttloD^ 
wUh  Dbnyiiitt  |J»  yooa?^,  with  I>M>ci. 
coitl  with  Siriliiiii  ■fl»i«  g«>n^ml!y. 
ttiit  wna   «    pr«ti1mr   mnd    ontljing 


tiiHB  of  P1fllo*e  life,  duriiif  wMch 
(thnmli  Oie  in^tijE^oD  of  Dkitw  aini 
■i  th#  ttcrifiee  of  hia  qim  pumx  ^ 
miod  :>  be  becaoke  involred  id  tbe  voriil 
of  poMtkttl  acluMi :  he  had  to  deal  vith 
reu  penon^  mmoiu,  and  intproid 
vith  Che  feeble  ciutracter*  litetiiir  m^ 
kitiai^  a&d  jeaioiis  mmlMOMBi  of 
Dicoi^ffiia — ^^e  fefoimiia^  Tptiiimiarf 
ftnd  Qnpofnikr  hstilixieai  of  DlaD— 1^ 
conTtienk  the  soldkii^  nnd  Hid  pefipdi 
of  Sjivc^irae;,  ill  moved  hf^HSmiOA  pw* 
nous  of  wbicb  be  hai]  h«d  HAf — ^ — ^ 
expetience.  It  cy>u]d  not  ha  1 
Ibfld^  anudst  such  turbukatl 
PktD  na  an  adTi^tr  «oQki  < 
fell  do  not  tbink  that  he  tamed  hii 
ebanLK;^  doubtftil  iLa  they  wcnv  to  ib» 
befit  accoutit,  I  have  end««T0iiT<4  to 
iil0W  this  in  the  tenth  Toliune  t%i  tm 
Hiitorf  of  Gr^et^  c.  B4.  But  Ml  dl 
ef^entfl,  theae  oper&tiozka  lay  apnH  fpon 
Pimtoa  tme  wiorld — the  apecnbtkn 
dialeetic,  ftnd  lectarei  of  the  Af«diiii| 
at  Athetkfl.  The  EpiElolie,  boirt^Tefp 
pieaent  toiiie  instinetive  pointa.  b«a^ 
mg  upon  Ftaio's  opinionB  about  writiji|r 
M  a  mediuin  of  philosophical  oomiiM- 
nieation  and  tnatruction  to  lesmem 
which  I  shall  notioe  in  the  inttmUt 
plaoe. 
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appears  before  ns,  nor  give^  iis  any  opinion  as  bm  own :  be 
la  the  unseen  prompter  of  different  characters  who  converse 
«Ioiid  in  a  namber  of  distinct  dmmaa— ^ach  drama  a  Reparate 
work>  manifesting  its  own  point  of  view,  affiimatiTe  or  nega- 
tive, conjii^ent  or  inconsistent  with  the  others,  as  the  ease 
may  be^  In  so  far  aa  I  venture  to  present  a  general  view  of 
one  wbo  keeps  conirtantly  in  the  dark — who  delights  to  dive, 
and  hide  bime^lf,  not  less  difficult  to  catch  than  the  supposed 
Sophist  in  Ids  own  dialogue  called  Sophistes— I  shall  consider 
it  as  subordinate  to  the  dialogues,  each  and  all :  and  above 
Mm  it  most  be  such  as  to  include  and  acknowledge  not  merely 
diversities,  but  also  inconsistencies  and  coBtradictions.^ 


^  I  tfwwriibe  from  the  irbfllmctiTe 
wmk  of  M.  Eme«i  Hetaao,  At^^rroet  «t 
fA&etmimm,  »  pft«^ge  in  whieh  he 
^^mBtes  the  fiitw^din^  of  L^rilic^  who 
pHRBBi  nnilbma  cotuiii^tQticy  thfou^h* 
OStttie  works  of  An«tflile«  and  make  out 
iMr  tbeoiy  partly  hj  fnmble  ("legiesis* 
pntif  bj  Aettiiig  ajBide  as  spurious  all 
worn  ^ompodtioDs  wliidi  appo«e  them. 
ne  temvA  applies  mor«  forcibly  to 
Hie  diilofiie^  1^  Plato,  who  i^i  mucli 
len  mtematte  than  AfiHtotl<> : — 

*•  On  a  ooiuhattn  riQterpr«?tot»oti 
d'ATeiroei,  et  ^^itetju  qtip  rliiteUef!! 
aeftir  n^fisl  pour  Amtot4?  qu'une  fkculte 
de  rame.  L'mteVlcK-t  piutsif  n'et^  tdom 
qae  )»  faculty  fie  recevair  }es  ^«ivt^- 
^itfra ;  rintelkct  aetif  n'mi  que  Tin- 
doHioo  si'ex^r^flat  ear  lea  ^Qmi(F^ara. 
et  «9I  tirant  le»  id^  g^emle§.  Atnsi 
Voti  Ciftit  ooojcotder  la  th^orio  expose 
daiifl  l#  tTouo^me  Utw  du  Tmite  de 
rAme,  AYeo  eeHa  dm  ScccitkIh  Analy- 
tniiei*  uh  Amtote  temblc  red  aire  le 
r6le  de  ta  mi  son  li  rinductiDn  g^^ 
ralMint  les  faita  de  la  sensation,  Cettes^ 
je  ne  me  dissimale  pas  qu'  Arifltote  pa- 
IWt  aoitT?rit  eUTiaager  lo  yavf  com  me 
k  llioniaie.    Son  attention 


(^nstnnto  k  repeti^r  quo  rintellect  eat 
identique  k  rinti^lligible,  qne  rintcllect 
paaae  h  I'actc  quand  j]  devient  robjet 
qu'il  pc^nse^  rat  djffici)*^  li  eoncilier  avec 
riiypothi^  d'un  intellect  sopnrd  do 
llioiuine.  Mais  il  est  dftogeretix  de 
Taire  ninsi  eoin cider  de  forcsB  let  dJf- 
fereiiB  afjergns  dea  ancietis.  Les  Ktden* 
phtloaophateut:  sou  vent  bkdi  se  Hmiter 
dans  un  syit^me  —  tmitant  le  mime 
stljet  selon  les  points  cle  vue  qtu  s'of- 
fmient  k  eux,  ouqui  kiir  ^taietit  offertfl 
par  lea  en>les  anteri(*ures — aans  sf in- 
quieter  dea  differeivoea  t^m  pouvaient 
exiflter  entro  ces  divers  tron^ona  de 
theorie*  II  est  pu^riJ  de  chercher  k  tea 
meltre  d'accord  avee  eux  Dn'^mes*  quand 
eux  in6mea  a'en  eont  pen  souci^ 
Autant  v:audrait»  Gonime  eertainfl  cri- 
tiques AUemands,  d^larcr  interpoMi 
toofi  lea  passagea  qne  Ton  no  pent  oon- 
dJier  aveo  les  autrcfi.  Ainm,  fa  theorie 
dea  Seoonda  Analytiqn^a  ct  csCfUm  dtt 
troisifeme  Uvm  de  rAjne,  aau*  se  coo- 
tfedire  eiipi^a^meiit,  nept^mtent  deux 
aper9ii8jpcofimd&Eientdijrtincta  et  d'ori* 
gine  dirorente,  atir  le  fiwt  de  rinteUi' 
gjeoee."  (ATentiea  et  ATenoisme.  p, 
97*  Paris,  1SS2,) 
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CHAPTER   Vl. 


FLATONID  COMPOSITIONS  GENERALLY, 


On  looking  through  the  colJectTon  of  worlra  enumerated  in 
VMiirtarud  the  Thrasyllean  CanoDp  the  first  impression  made 
TWbiein  upon  ua  respecting  the  author  is,  that  which  b 
wtftings,  expressed  in  the  epithets  applied  to  him  hy  Cicero 
— "varius  et  multiplex  et  copiosiia,"  Such  epithets  bring 
before  us  the  Tariety  in  Plato's  points  of  view  and  methods 
of  handling — the  multiplicity  of  the  topics  discussed — the 
abundance  of  the  premisses  and  illustmtions  suggested:* 
comparison  being  taken  with  other  literary  productions  of  the 
same  age.  It  u  scarcely  jxisi^jble  to  find  any  one  predicate 
truly  applicable  to  all  of  Plato's  works.  Every  predicate  ii 
probably  true  in  regard  to  some : — none  in  regard  to  all- 
Several  critics  of  antiquity  considered  Plato  as  e«seuti&Ujr 
riAtoirtth  a  sceptic — that  is,  a  Searcher  or  Enquirer,  col 
d«giDflii<mL  reaching  any  assured  or  proved  result.  They  denied 
to  him  the  character  of  a  dogmatist:  they  maintained  that  hB 
neither  established  nor  enforced  any  affirmative  doctrinea.* 
This  latter  statement  is  carried  too  far>  Plato  is  sceptical  in 
some  dialogues,  dogmatical  in  othet^.  And  the  catalogiw 
of  Tbrasyllus  shows  that  the  sceptical  dialogues  (Dialogaei 
of  Search  or  Investigation)  are  more  numerous  than  the 
dogmatical  (Dialogues  of  Exposition) — as  they  are  also^ 
speaking  generaUyi  more  animated  and  intereating. 

Again,  Aristotle  declared  the  writing  of  Plato  to  be  some" 


■  Tbe  rlietor  Arieieyes,  comparing 
PLuto  witli  j'Eflcliitie^  (L  e.  JE&^Mnm 
flocmticus,  (li§cipli3  of  Sokmtea  ftko), 
T«'niiTk»  ilmi  JEsc\uti^  wn«  mom  lik^T 
to  rejjort  what  Bokrateft  rPalljr  aiii 
from  being  inferior  in  prociuctive  imft- 


gination.    Pkto  (as  he  Iroly  nji  OmL 
lilTi,  *T»4^  vrntf  Ttrrdpmtf,  p,  2S5,  Din* 

^  Dlog^n.  L(M?rt.  iiL  52.  Pi^ok^gcmeiiH 
Pinion.  Fltilomp,  c.  10,  vol.  vi.  91^  of 
K.  F,  Herniiiiui'i  edittott  of  Plala 
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Wng  between  poetry  and  prose,  and  even  the  philoeo* 
ftiical  doctrine  of  Plato  respecting  Ideas^  to  derive  ivwu<*i  y^ 
ill  its  apparent  plausibility  from  poetic  metaphors,  S^S  «rai- 
Slie  affinntition  is  tru6j  up  to  a  certain  poiiit  B^»*fi*ii- 
llany  of  the  dialogues  display  an  exuberant  vein  of  poetry, 
"Which  was  declared — not  by  Aristotle  alone,  but  by  many 
jCtlier  critics  contemporary  with  Plato — to  l>e  often  misplaced 
mi  excessive — and  wliich  appeared  the  more  striHng  because 
tiie  dialogues  composed  by  the  other  Sokratie  companions 
irere  tJl  of  them  plain  and  nnadomed,*  The  various  mythes, 
ia  tie  Pbtedrus  and  elsewhere,  are  announced  expre^y  as 
soaring  above  the  conditions  of  truth  and  logical  appreciation. 
hopeover,  we  find  occasionally  an  amount  of  dramatic  vi- 
^ity,  and  of  artistic  antithesis  between  the  speakers  intro- 
Aiced,  wliich  might  have  enabled  Plato,  had  he  composed  for 
Bie  drama  as  a  profession,  to  contend  with  imccess  for  the 
Siizes  at  the  Dionysiac  festivals.  But  here  again,  though 
Urn  ia  true  of  several  dialogues,  it  is  not  true  of  others.  In 
Hie  Parmenides,  Timseus,  and  the  Leges,  such  elements  will 
m  looked  for  in  vain.  In  the  TimjenSj  they  are  exchanged 
M  a  professed  cosmical  system,  including  much  mystic  and 
Waeukr  affirmation,  without  proof  to  support  it,  and  without 


i*^  Dionya.  Hat.  Epist  ad  Oil 
mv  756^  Be  Aflm.  Vi  Die  Denu 
pi,  wheff  be  r(?cogtiiaes  the  TOntnisfc 
Miv«it  Pbto  and  rh  IftitkpaTiKbv  Si- 
ftnnkwlov  tap.  Hia  vxpfft^ion  h  re-  ' 
ivibblei :  Ttti^a  7^^  ot  rt  wot'  aif^hv 
^^fuim  rtivT€j  itirtfxwffty  5*^  rk  Ai^rf- 

ri  oUlr  df<  ^f  Xiy€t¥.     KplfltoL  fid 
Pyttip.  p.  761 ;  also  757.     See  alao 
Wof.  L  iiU  37  ;  Arwtotel.  Metaph,  A, 

^^ocpo  ftad  Qpintilmn  my  tlie  sftme 
pwt  FlAtt>*8  s^le :  "  MuJttim  etipra 
P^^  otatioiiem*  ei  quam  Gi^eci  pe- 
«|*raa  Yocftiit,  MUipt :  ut  mitii  non 
ma^  bgtjnio,  imi  quodam  Delpliico 
''^Icsttir  csmculo  iuBtiiu^tua."  Quintil. 
^  I;  Cicero*  Omtor.  c,  20,  Luciiiii.  Pia- 

I  ifetm  Eropmtmt  Jiaignntea  tUe  anme 
|™"M?  mder  tbo  worck  t^k  Ukd- 
»•*;?  *«s8wA*ralt)u-iF.     Pyrthan,  Hy- 

Tie  Gt^^  riietors  of  tlia  Augtiijlan 
I^^DionyiJufl  of  HalikHrqaseiiB  and 


Ksskilius  of  KfdakiS — not  otdy  bkined 
tbe  Btyl©  of  Pinto  lor  excessive,  ottOT- 
Btrained*  and  miflplac^ed  metttphor,  but 
KiokiliiM  epei  ro  &r  a^  l(j  dtr-lare  a 
diivicbd  pim'eieiuse for  Lysiaa  ovtir  Plato, 
f  Dionjii,  Hal  De  Vi  Demosth.  pp.  1025- 
1037,  De  Ckjfnp.  Verb,  p.  l^G  E;  Lon- 
prmu^  Dg  B  ubUmi  tat.  c.  32 . )  TL  e  n  um- 
ter  of  critics  wbo  censured  the  manoeir 
and  doctrin«3  of  Plat^i  (critics  Ixih  con- 
tt-mporary  with  him  ftod  Eitib^uent) 
was  con^demble  (Dloajs.  H.  Ep,  asl 
Pomp,  p*  757j,  Dionyiiins  ana  the 
criticis  of  hk  oge  had  before  tbeir  eyca 
the  oontmat  of  the  Asisttic  style  of  rhe- 
torici  prevnlent  in  their  time,  with  iho 
Attic  gtyle  represented  by  Demoytbenoa 
and  Ljduifl.  They  wiabod  to  uphold 
the  forc«  uid  aunpUcity  of  the  Attic, 
a^inat  the  tumid,  womy,  pratc^nsivo 
Aftiattc ;  and  they  confiidered  tho  FIiid- 
dru8,  witli  other  (yjmpoaitiooB  of  Pluto, 
aa  fulling  un<kr  tJic  tmiue  ccnsufe  with 
the  Asinttc,  Sec  Burckhikidt,  Ciecilii 
Uhctoria  Fiugiu,,  Berlin,  18ii3,  p.  15. 


this  aune 
teliecnlBtiied    In 

hr  mtzodnefcoi; 

to  aiiielQmil 

m  Sophiitis,  Poll- 

mat  uktewdma^ 

Wl  m  ^mfir  m  didactic 

Id  ivmllowat  oiiea:  b 

If  tlieieim  tb 

to  Mpflj  t&  «n  tbe 

it  to  Ike  fcsm,  without 

ve  all  tbe  direm 
atfid  tBia  oibabigber 
•bout  Plato  as  an  mlel^ 
whieli  diall  be  ^iplimbk 
Fanuenidla,  Fluedntf^ 
BcfmUic^  Tioiieiis»  and  Legm 
Mfstie  and  ioqiiisito, 
V  poet  (erotic  as  veU  as  satirit^). 
aU  in 


L     BM  thei*  iiv 
laiioaiOilMtattiibittaB  of  Plftl^ 

I  art  JBiMed  itndcv  ciilMr  < 
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jhout  the  fifty  years  of  his  philoaopbical  life.  At  one 
his  exuberant  dialectical  impulge  claims  satisfaction, 
sstiug  itself  in  a  string  of  iDgeaioiis  doubta  and  unsolved 
dictions :  at  another  time,  he  is  full  of  theological  anti- 
againit  those  who  Ubel  Helios  and  Selene,  or  who  deny 
liversal  providence  of  the  Gods :  here,  we  have  unqua- 
confessions  of  ignorance,  and  protestations  against  the 
persuasion  of  knowledge,  as  alike  wide-spread  and 
■able — there,  we  tind  a  description  of  the  process  of 
ng  up  the  Kosmos  from  the  beginning,  as  if  the  author 
e^a  privy  to  the  inmost  purposes  of  the  Deminrgns.  In 
ialogue  the  erotic  fever  is  in  the  ascendant,  distributed 
sen  beautiful  youths  and  philosophical  concepts,  and 
imded  with  a  reUgioufi  inspiration  and  furor  whicli 
Bedes  and  transcends  human  sobriety  (Pha*drus) :  in 
ier,  all  vehement  impulses  of  the  soul  are  stigmatised 
repudiated,  no  honourable  scope  being  left  for  anything 
the  calm  and  passionless  Nous  (Philebus,  Phadon). 
t  is  exchanged  for  dithyramb,  and  niythe,^ — and  one 
'^  point  of  view  for  another  (Protagoras,  Gorgias)*  The 
uffident  dramatising  power  of  the  master  gives  full  effect 
icli  of  these  multifarious  tendencies*  On  the  whole^ — to 
a  comparison  of  Plato  himself'' — the  Platonic  sum  total 
Jwhat  resembles  those  fanciful  combinations  of  animals 
^*?d  in  the  Hellenic  mythology — an  aggregate  of  distinct 
disparate  individuaUties,  which  look  like  one  because 
are  packed  in  the  same  external  wrapper. 
irtliermore,  if  we  intend  to  aflSrm  anything  about  Plato 
whole,  there  is  another  fact  which  ought  to  be  taken 
account,'    We  know  him  only  from  his  dialogues,  and 


iito,  Beptibl,  ut,  588  C,  OToi  ^w* 

^frat   ireAcufd   ytvitrBm    ^vtrfif, 

jra,  T^p  mi  AfBpt^ov — AiTTf  t^ 
9n4if^   tA   ^rrir  ^F?^*  iAAd  rh 

Bftdelenburg    not    only    adopU 


BcIjleierDmdher'B  tlieorj  of  a  prcoun* 
^ired  imd  BpiteinRtio  pmpoee  coimoctr 
ing  together  aU  Plato's  dialoguefl,  but 
OTen  extern! ft  tliia  purpose  to  Plato'a 
ottil  lectureii :  "'Id  pro  c«rto  habendum 
Bdt,  KLctit  pnoribuif  dlaloglfl  qua^i  pfffl- 
piirat  (Fliito)  po&tericirejj,  posterioribus 
evuJvit  priorcA— ita  et  in  ecboJis  pon- 
tbua^  dittlogm :  qu«  ndiauerit,  ab- 
iolviae;  ntque  omnibus  ad  aummft 
principk  perductiH,  iutipm  qunei  «e- 
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which  he  delivered  upon  the  Ipsuin  Boniim  or  Summiiin 
Bcmum  at  some  time  after  Aristotle  became  his  pupil — that 
k,  during  the  last  eighteen  years  of  Plato's  Ufe,  Aristotle 
and  other  hearers  took  notes  of  these  lectures ;  Aristotle  even 
ooiapoeed  an  express  work  now  lost  (De  Bono  or  De  Philo- 
sopbti)^  reporting  with  comments  of  his  own  these  oral  doc- 
Irinea  of  Plato^  together  with  the  analogous  doctrines  of  the 
Pythagoreans.  We  leam  that  Plato  gave  continuous  lectures, 
dealing  with  the  highest  and  most  transcendental  concepts 
(with  the  corLStituent  elements  or  factors  of  the  Platonic  Ideas 
or  Ideal  Numbers :  the  first  of  these  factors  being  The  One 
— ^the  second^  The  Indeterminate  Dyad,  or  The  Great  and 
Little,  the  essentially  indefinite),  and  that  they  were  mj^tic 
aad  enigmatical,  difficult  to  understand.^ 

One  remarkable  observation^  made  upon  them  by  Aristotle, 
baa  been  transmitted  to  us,*    There  were  lectures  announced 


^ba 


^  AriMotle  (Physic,  h.  p.  209.  b.  M) 

.odes  to  T^  Kvy6fi.tra.  &.ypa/^  B4yfia.ra 

of  Fl»lcit  ft^  tlieii'  dificorjauoe  qu  one 

flimptikiiis  ad  Amtot  Physic,  f.  tOi 
h.  p.WSt%  a.  II,  BnLDdLa,  *Apx^^  7^  *^^i 
ti/r  iiJ«r#ifrvv  t^  ty,  ffoli  ttj^  ii6pt^t4w 

^pirT9¥  ^udia  Knk  iwrmr  vmfTQlj  ri^rb, 
n€tpoa^  *lwajt  tXtytVt  iral  t^  mO°  ^^  ^^ 
tA  ^uipAw  ^X'^^  Ti#«ift  ^Tfi/?ia  wlv9x 
tXry^f  4v  f  oTj  ir«^l  ^VkytskBah  X4ym^^  its 
i^*Apumn€htlt  Ktd  ^HftaxXtiBrii  Kal  'E<f- 
Ti««at  MMt  l\A0t  TuD  Ukar^ro^  iTHipot 
wm^aytrift^woi     Hytypd^avro 

i^^4^0H'  Uop^^iot  f^  Ziapepovif  avT^ 
4wmYf*^i>k^fi*w9S  rd^t  r^p^  airtwv  (ypw^t. 
0^mB*r«  anottiet  (laasage  of  the  eaiiic 
0d»mp.  3»4.  h.  28.  p.  371,  b.  m, 
Tdtt  kypaHp&yi  ffwowtias  tuv  UKdrmi^tii 
■IfT^f  A  Aptirr<rtiKftt  itwtypdi^ato.  372* 
A.  TA  f£M&titTixAv  itf  fikv  rais  ircpj  T4- 
y^^v  ^vnt^ffinxf  ^^yet  teaJ  fUKp^f  4itd\fit 
ir  $1  Tfr  Tt^^  SAt^J^,  %v  leal  x^fi"^  ^^^ 
Y^pvr  ^W#ta£<.  Com  p.  371  ■  a.  5,  aod 
t^  two  extracts  from  SimplOctu^  cttod 
hf  ZeUer,  De  Heinio<!oro,  pp,  '2U,  21. 
Uj  §ypafa  S^^crra,  or  Ajpaipoi  ffV¥- 
*Mrcat,  we  are  to  unik-r^tand  opioioag 
tif  cv.ilioqni«8  not  wiitteti  down  (or  ool 
leiaoiimnicaied  to  othenj  as  writings) 
lljf  riaifj  Mmtdf:   ihim  diatiiigui^l^ed 


fmm  his  writtcTi  dmlo^ica.  AmCotle; 
m  the  tit^itiao  De  Ani)ji^»  i.  2,  p.  404, 
b*  18,  refers  to  ir  toTi  wfpl  ^tKotrtxI^lmf  i 
which  Siioplikiuj  thus  exptaiiiii,  w*pl 
^iXatTo^iaf  rvy  K4yfi  rd  ir*pl  tow 
'AyaBuu  ahri^  ix  TJgf  Tlkdrtttvof  a»'a')r<-. 
yps^i^fiiva  ffvifovaia^f  iv  oTf  Itrropti  ^dj 
f€  TlvBayop^iouT  xal  ITAaTtfyiffit  ir§pl 
rmif  tyr^P  hi^a$.  rhilopoiiiiB  rcportd 
the  same  thinf :  ae&  Trcnddenbttrg'ii 
Gomm.  ou  DeXnimJL,  p.  226.  Conipuro 
Alexand.  ad  Anatot.  Met  A.  992,  p, 
581,  a.  2,  Schol.  BtundiB. 
^  Arktorctius,  liaxmon*    ii  p.   30. 

KvJ&dirtp  'ApiiTTortkfii  dtl  StiryfTra  robs 
TAficTTtfur  rwif  dHautrdrrmr  wapA  UKd^ 
T«MOf  r^it  **p|  Tdu  ii7a0i»v  dttpSairsv 
waBtiy  irpaff§iym  ydp  fjccuTTOif  &ToXii^> 
^dyovra  A^^fff^ol  ti  T«f  tfnfit^&p.4ptoif 
dvBpmwiv»v  dyaBvif' — St«  5i  ipavtlriffay 
ol  k4yQi  wtpl  p,&&fjpdr^P  xal  dpidfx&v  Kal 
yfv^fTpiat  Kol  dtTTpoKoylajt^  xal  Td 
w4paj    Zri  dyaidy  ii^rir  tv^   wa^rtKmt 

Cixiipurc  lliemtsliii^  Dmt  xxi,  p. 
245  D.  Prukluji  itlao  alludea  to  this 
0torT,  aud  to  thu  fuct  tlmt  most  of  tba 
waAvf  ttal  wavrnitii  ^x^^^i  who  were 
attracted  to  PlaWs  &Kp6^ffii  wtal  Ti- 
yaSav,  were  disappointed  or  unable  to 
[iiidchdand  him,  nnd  wcut  iiwnj. 
I  rtftklus  ad  Ph*torj.  PiiriuetJ,  p.  92, 
Cousin,  528,  Btfdlb.) 
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to  be,  On  the  Supreme  Good*  Most  of  those  who  came  to 
Fkta^tiec-     bear*  expected   that  Plato  would  enumerate  and 

tJm*«nDB  '^  ,  '11* 

Booo  oiMcura  compare  the  various  matteiB  uauaJly  ooiisiaered  q&oa 

mud  (nxuccn-  «         t         i  **  i    i 

tet*tf^tikb^"  — **  ^'  ^^^^r  stretigtb^  b^uty,  gemu%  wealth,  power, 
^yv^      &c*     But  these  hearers  were  altogether  astonished 

clQCra  OB  the  *? 

Aoditon.  at  what  they  really  heard :  for  Plato,  omitting  the 
topics  expected,  descanted  only  upm  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  astronomy  i  and  told  them  that  The  Grood  was  identical 
with  the  One  (aa  contrasted  with  the  Infinite  or  Indeter- 
minate, which  was  Evil). 

We  see  farther  from   this  remark: — First,   that  Plato's 
ivy  wem     leoturea  were  often  above  what  his  auditors  could 

delivered  In  ^ 

^jj^J^*»*  appreciate — a  fact  which  we  learn  from  other  allti* 
2^*^5^  sions  also ;  Next,  that  they  were  not  confined  to  a 
***£***'  select  body  of  advanced  pupils,  who  had  been 
puSIX*  worked  up  by  q)ecial  training  into  a  state  fit  fof 
i*to»*-  comprehending  them»^     Had  such  been  the  case, 

the  surprise  which  Aristotle  mentions  could  never  have  been 
felt.  And  we  see  fartherj  that  the  transcendental  doctrine 
delivered  in  the  lectures  De  Bono  (though  we  find  partJul 
analogies  to  it  in  Philebus,  Epinomis,  and  parts  of  Eepubltc) 
coincides  more  with  what  Aristotle  states  and  eomments  u[»ob 


j  Eeepectmg  Fbto'«  lectoreii,  see 
Brttndis  (Geadiichte  der  Griech.  Bom, 
Philoa.  vol.  ii  p.  ISO  aeq.,  306*319) : 
lilfeO  TretKleleiiburg,  Platonk  Do  Idoia 
ct  Numerifl  Doctriiui,  pp.  3,  4*  fl^]. 

Bitmdis,    tbougli    liu   wdmit^    tb&t  | 
Fluta'a  lectiirt'i*  were  c<Mj.tLiitioii4j  diH- 
courwia,  tiiiiikej  tliiii  they  were  loter- 
tuiiiglt^  with  diewrxiflsiou  ami  debate : 
Tvhicli  may  liave  bt>en  die  coat,  though 
there  it  no  proof  of  it.    But  gchli^ier- 
madi&i'  go^  liirtlier,  and  ^fs  (Ein- 
IdtuDgt  p.  18%   "  Any  one   who  can 
Ihiid;  tliiit  FUitj  in  tliesie  orul  Vorttageit 
employed  tbc  Sophistical    method  of  | 
loiijij  Hpet^heSt  jshowa  such  an  ignomtK^ 
aa  to  forfeit  all  right  of  aixsaking  about 
Plato/'    Now  the  piiaatigo  from  Ariirto-  ■ 
Jienu«^  giv^D  in  th@  preceding:  note,  it 
<mr  only  testimony  ;  atid  it  distinctly 
indicates  h  cotttitiuous  lectutie   to  an  ' 
unprepftrod   nnditorj',  just    mi    Prota-  , 
gpm«  or  Prodi kufl  tniglit  havo  gi*ri. 
K.  Fp  Uermami  prate&te,  with  good  tm-  I 


BoU|  Qg^dnst  ScbleienBa^ei''a  opiakCt 
(Ueber  Plato's  flchriflrsteUedaohe  Mo- 
tive, p.  2S9.) 

TJie  coni]deiit  dediiratioD  just  pr^ 
duced  from  SchlelenLii^eher  iUastintci 
i}\&  unbound  ba^is  on  which  he  ftod 
variona  other  Pliitcmie  critics  pnioeed 
They  find^  in  some  dlologuas  of  Flito^ 
a  strong  opinion  proclaiiaed,  that  ocKt 
tinuous  diaocmrae  ia  naele^  for  tlN 
purpoea  of  infltniction.  Tim  wom  i 
pomi  of  view  which,  at  the  tune  wh£fL 
ue  compoeed  theat^  dialogues,  h&  eoD- 
iildetDd  to  be  of  importanee,  and  defied 
to  enforce.  But  we  ate  not  wmirmid 
in  conrtuding  tlLat  he  mmfl  aliraif 
have  held  the  aame  ooniiction  througt 
out  hit»  long  phik>!nphic&l  Life*  and  M 
rejecting  as  un-platome  oil  aUiU-'mesM 
and  all  oon^poeitions  which  imply  la 
oppoHite  beliefs  Wu  i^nnot  with  nrn^ni 
bmd  down  Plato  lo  a  pL^rahstimi?^  m 
one   and  lUe  «ame  lype  of  omipa^ 

tiOUtf. 
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Platonic  doc'triue,  tliao  with  aoy  reasoniaga  which  we  find 

m  the  Platonic  dialognes.     It  represents  the  latest  phase  of 

PlHtoniBin  :  when  the  Ideas  originally  conceived  by  him  as 

intitiesd  in  themselves^  had  become  merged  or  identified  in 

9  nund  with  the  Pythagoreao  numbers  or  eymbolj, 

Thi«  statement  of  Aristotle,  alike  interesting  and  nnques^ 
OKiable,  attests  the  mysticism  and  obscurity  which  TbeifctuTO 

rvaded   Plato's  doctrine  in  bis  later  years.     But  prJS;*^''C« 
rhetber  this  lecture  on  The  Good  is  to  be  taken  m  ^S^? 

fair  specimen  of  Plato's  lecturing  generally,  and  n^toVmSir 
pom  the  time  when  he  first  began  to  lecture,  we  *^'^"*' 


y  perhaps  doubt :  ^  since  we  know  that  as  a  lecturer  and 

nverser  he  acquired  extraordinary  ascendancy  over  ardent 

'onih.     We  see  this  by  the  remarkable  instance  of  Dion,* 

The  only  occasions  on  which  we  have  experience  of  Plato 

speaking  in  his  own  person,  and  addressing  himself  to 


i  ThcEmiiliua  mju  (Omt.  xxi.  p.  245 

}  tbitJL  FUid  mmGUmea  kvlurU)  in 

Vmntwir  and  tht*t  a  crowd  tlieii 

to  hew  Uim,  not  merL^Jy  from 

citj,  bfit  (lW  fit)m  tiie  obuntrj 

Wmuid :  tf  h&  lectuj«d  Be  BoDO,  ham- 

\  the  t>rditmiy  beareia  became  tired 

dispersed,  leaving  only  r&hi  ffvw^ 

It  «ppe«J^  ih&t  PIi\(o  m  Ilia  lecturer 
[M^oed  tbE»HciJ  on  the  principle  of 
piometrr.  He  ikj:ijed  the  reality  of 
MtQ#tn<:iil  pomU — or  at  least  admitted 
mm  otilj  BS  hjpo/theeea  far  geometiica) 
Ha  m&Latained  tliat  what 
a  poifU  oiiglit  to  be  called 
4mdiw*mbk  line."'  Xtiookratea  nrntn- 
tJbe  tame  doctrme  after  him. 
qcMtroTerte  it  («©e  Mtitaphjra* 
_  ,  993»  b.  21),  Aristotle's  vrordfl  in 
iciting  FlAto*e  opinloD  (tdvt^  /^y  oh/ 

rvs  ypofAfidt}  must  Ix?  fofeired  to 

*«  omi  lecturer  ;  DO  uUL-h  opinion 

in  the  di&loguei*     Tiik  m  tho 

both  of  Bonita  (iiid  Schwegler 

r  oonunenta  on  the  pawage ;  also 

ibnrg,  De  Id^is  et  Nunieri» 

p>  fi€.    That  geometry  and 

ic  wetre  matters  of  »tucfy  nod 

b»lh  to  Plato  hini»clf  and  to 


many  of  his  ^plU  in  the  Aosidemy, 
app^anB  certain ;  and  perhaps  Plato 
may  have  had  an  interior  curcle  of 
pupib,  to  which  ho  applied  tb^  well^ 
kaown  eicliwion — ^nBt  Er  ^yttBfihpifrtii 
tlffirm.  Bui  we  cannot  make  out 
clearly  whMt  was  Pktki'ii  own  prof- 
eiency,  or  wh&t  improremenU  he  may 
littTB  intmdnced,  in  geojnetry,  nor  whnt 
there  i^  to  jUBiif}-^  the  comparison  made 
by  Montuela  btlweun  Plato  and  Dea- 
oart^B.  Ill  thu  niirmtivf^  rei^jKH'ting  the 
Delian  problum  —  tho  duplication  of 
the  vubti — Arehytas,  McoaH'limua,  and 
EudoxnH,  appear  n&  the  in?eutora  of 
aolution^r  Plato  m  the  sujjerior  who 
preiCfibtfl  and  criticises  {aee  the  ktter 
and  epigram  of  EmtoBthenes,  Bern- 
buKly,  Emtoatheuicftg  pp.  17G-1M  ).  The 
tbt^  are  said  to  have  been  blamod 
by  Plato  for  Buhstituling  iniftrumobtal 
meaeuremeut  in  place  of  geometrical 


tion  of  the  K^ffpLos,  winch  Plato  g^rc^ 
us  in  tlie  Timaauii^  aBemd  borrowod  from 
tlie  Pytlia^rcaniit  though  applted  pro- 
bably in  a  way  poouliar'to  himself  ( eoo 
Finger,  Be  Priaoordib  Geometrim  ap. 
UrfBcog,  p,  3B»  HeidelK  1831). 
'  8ee  Epist,  vii.  pp.  327,  328. 
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definite  individuals,  are  presented  by  his  few  Epistles ;  aQ  of 
Pktoi  them  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  writt^en  after  he 
ibroo^^  was  considerably  above  sixty  years  of  age,  md 
owa^mm.  nearly  all  addressed  to  Sicilians  or  Italians— Dionp 
sins  IL,  DioHj  the  friends  of  Dion  after  the  death  of  tbi 
latter,  and  Archytas,"  In  so  far  as  these  letters  bear  opii 
Plato's  manner  of  lecturing  or  teaching,  they  go  to  &lt«4, 
first,  his  opinion  that  direct  written  exposition  was  mehm  (ca 
oonveying  real  instruction  to  the  reader — ne^  his  reluc^uice 
to  publish  any  such  exposition  under  his  own  name,  mA 
carrying  with  it  his  responsibility,     When  asked  for  esp<^ 


»  Of  the  thirteen  Batonic  Epifltfea, 
Ep.  2. 3, 13,  are  addr®«©d  to  the  mcond 
or  yoimger  Diooydua  \  Ep,  4  tu  Dion  ; 
Ep»  7,  8,  to  the  friends  ?ind  telativoa  of 
Dion  after  Dion'iJ  death.  Thtj  13tli 
Epit^tle  fliipears  to  T>e  the  earlier  of  aU, 
btiug  isremingly  written  ttfter  the  first 
voyage  of  Plato  to  vldt  IMony^ua  II, 
ftt  Syracuse,  in  367-366  nx,.and  before 
hifl  iooottd  viait  to  the  same  place  and 
tieiwti,  abcmt  363-362  ac  Epistles  2 
and  3  were  written  aflm-  hia  lehim  from 
that  second  riHitr  in  300  B-C.^  and  prior 
to  I2ie  expedition  of  Dion  againsl  Dio^ 
ny»na  in  357  b.o,  Epiatle  4  waa 
written  to  Dion  shortly  after  Dion'* 
victorious  oftreer  at  Syracns*^  about 
355  i*,o.  Epiatlefl  7  and  8  were  written 
not  long  after  the  mnrdt^r  of  Dion  tu 
354  if.c.  The  first  in  oidcTt  fltnoug  tho 
Pi  ft  tonic  Epitillea,  ifl  aot  written  by 
PtaK  but  by  Dion,  iddKMed  to  Dlo- 
nywiufii  siiortly  ufter  the  latter  had  smit 
IMon  tiwuy  froni  6yracus*e,  The  ifth 
ia  addreased  by  Plato  to  tlm  Macedo- 
ujan  prince  Perdikkofl.  The  sJtth,  to 
HemiciiiiS)  of  Atamena,  Entstiis.  und 
Kr>ri^us.  The  ninth  and  twelfth,  to 
Arebytaa  of  Tarentoin.  The  tenth,  to 
AriMotlOruB.  The  oloveuth,  to  Lao- 
damas<  I  oonf4\sfl  that  I  see  nothing 
in  thc;^'  htt*  r.^  ultirji  oiUjjh:1h  njc  to 
depart,  ii  i-;  il,.  iii'l-tiv  ns  <-\'  iho  aii- 
oient  cniK'^,  wl.i>  uiuMiuiKUi.^h  acknow- 
ledged tlii^m  as  guTiulDe*  I  do  not 
think  myself  coni^ML'tunt  to  determine 
0  priori  what  die  etyle  of  Fiato'A  lettc^ts 
mmi  have  bc<^n ;  what  tonic-H  he  mml 
Imve  touch i/d  iip>n.  liikI  wLat  topics  he 
emdd  md  \m\v  tJiit-lKd  njici^n.  I  bavo 
110  dilUculty  in  klicving  that  Plato, 


writing  a  letter  oa  phikw^by,  mx 
have  expreaaed  himoelf  wi^  m  wm 
mysticiMn  and  olwcuri^  ai  He  duv  nail 
in  Epbt.  2  and  7.  Knr  ^xt  il  w»* 
prise  mo  to  find  Plato  rin  Kp«t.  IS) 
alluding  to  d^^ila  which  critim  *!• 
look  upon  him  ftltogietbct  as  a  spiriiBil 
person,  disallow  aa  mtnn  and  uavcHbf' 
Hia  reconmiendation  of  Vm  ymafk^t 
Hehkon  of  Ejidkoa,  to  Bioct^lai  wi 
Aruhjiaa,  is  to  me  inteffiitilK:  Il 
mahe  known  the  tlieot«inB  of  Einsih 
throngh  the  medium  of  HeUkmi,  ii 
Archytae,  waa  no  wmH  ierrioe  t^  pw 
metry  in  tboie  dajr*,  I  ba^  an  int<*«i 
in  leamiag^  how  Plato  etnplovvd  lil 
money  ^vcn  to  him  by  DiottyMiii  fli 
otiicr  fhmds  :  that  he  mi%\  to  fauDfriM 
a  Hhitue  of  Apollo  by  a  gcod  Atfaoite 
Aculptor  mimed  Leocharca  (tkii  wBt^ 
tor  executed  a  bu^  of  tft^raloi  m 
Plut,  Vit.  X.  Omt,  p.  838)  ^  and  anoibs 
atatnc  by  tbc  same  sculptor  (br  tho  wilf 
of  l>ionyBiiiij»  in  irratitiide  for  ihe  «»» 
which  she  liad  taken  of  Inm  :Plali>l 
when  sick  at  Syiscufie  ;  that  be  npitrt 
the  money  of  Dionysina  partly  in  dir 
charging  hia  own'  public  taiifJ  «od 
littirgies  at  Athen^^  fuJtly  in  |tt»* 
viding  dowries  fur  poor  nuidena  iioa«| 
hi  4  JTtenila ;  Uiat  ho  wiie  m  U«it  v^ 
aj^pltcationa,  which  he  cooM  not  t^ 
h\^,  for  letteia  of  recotnmcDdatkn  te 
Dionyains,  as  to  compel  him  to  mgoSS^ 
by  a  private  mark,  to  DionjnnB^  W» 
BTiiong  the  leltcrj*  ht*  wished  to  be  m^ 
attended  to.  *'  These  latter"  (ba  agti 
^^  1  Hl:Lall  begin  with  tfc^s  i  fflng.mmlirli 
the  otbcti»  I  ehall  begin  with  I«m  (ji»* 
ralV    (Epiat  xiii.  361,  36«,  aca) 
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lie  vmtes  mtentionaUy  mth  mystery,  bo  that  orcliiiary 
I  cannot  underBtand, 

ring  as  we  do  that  he  had  largely  imbued  himself  with 
lets  of  the  Pythagoreans  (who  designedly  in((Bti«i^ 
1  a  symbolical  manner  of  speaking — pnb-  E^pJi^ 
lo  writings — for  Pliilolaus  is  cited  as  an  excep-  {^^[^^pSff 
f  their  rule— and  did  not  care  to  be  under-  **^^'^°*^ 
except  by  their  own  adepts  after  a  long  apprenticeship) 
mot  be  surprised  to  find  Plato  holding  a  language 
milar.  He  declares  that  the  liighe^t  principles  of  his 
phy  could  not  be  set  forth  in  writing  so  as  to  be  intel- 
to  ordinary  peiBone:  that  they  could  only  be  appre- 
i  by  a  few  privileged  recipients,  through  an  iUumi* 
kindled  in  the  mind  by  multiplied  debates  and  mach 
effort :  that  such  illumination  was  always  preceded  by 
ful  feeling  of  want^  usually  long-continued,  sometimes 
Ifor  nearly  thirty  years^  and  exchanged  at  length  for 
it  gome  unexpected  moment.'' 

d  during  his  second  %isit  had  had  one  conTcrsation,  wid 
ae,  with  Dionysius  respecting  the  higher  mysteries  of 
^phy•  He  had  impressed  upon  Dionysius  the  prodi* 
labour  and  diflSculty  of  attaining  truth  upon  theie 
B.  The  despot  professed  to  thirst  ardently  for  philo- 
and  the  oonveraation  turned  upon  the  Natura  Primi — 
be  fiist  and  highest  principles  of  Natnre,*  Dionysius^ 
im  conTersation  witb  Plato,  intimated  that  he  had 
i  conceived  in  his  own  mind  the  solution  of  these  diffi- 
,  and  the  tnitli  upon  philosophy  in  its  greatest  mjste- 
ETpoQ  which  Plato  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  such 
faise,*  so  aa  to  relieve  him  from  the  tteeeasity  of  farther 
atioiis.  though  the  like  had  never  happened  to  him 
ay  previous  hearer. 

IHanysius  soon  found  th^  he  could  not  preserve  the 
Mion  in  his  mind,  after  Plato's  departure — that  diffi- 


Uh  EputoJ.  ii.  pp.  S13. 311, 
L   Epift.   ii.  312.      *tpl    T^* 
rou  ^Cirttft^  344  D.     Ttpv  wtpt 
K^  wp^mv. — One  con* 


iJteiitl  Vmtfiivm  in 


^  lite 
vipMia 
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LeMi^T*  of 
PUtu  to 

kboiit  ptil]t>- 
«op|^^      Hit 

conllDa  phi- 


■nd  pnpiind 


culties  again  crowded  upon  him — and  ttat  it  was  neeessaiy 
to  send  a  confidential  messenger  to  Athens  to  entreat 
farther  elucidations.  In  reply,  Plato  sendi  back 
by  the  messenger  what  is  now  numbered  as  iike 
second  of  liis  Epistles,  He  writes  avowedly  in 
enigmatical  language,  so  that,  if  the  letter  be  lost 
the  finder  will  not  be  able  to  nnderstand  it ;  and  lie 
enjoins  Dionysiiis  to  bum  it  after  frequent  pemsal,* 
He  expresses  his  hope  that  when  Dionysius  has  debated  the 
matter  often  with  the  best  minds  near  him,  the  clouds  wil] 
clear  away  of  themselres,  and  the  moment  of  illnminatiiia 
will  supervene/  He  especially  warns  Dionysius  against  talk* 
ing  about  these  matters  to  unschooled  meo^  who  will  be  Bum 
to  laugh  at  them ;  though  by  minds  properly  prepared,  they 
will  be  received  with  the  most  fervent  welcome.*  He  affirms 
that  Dionysius  is  much  superior  in  philosophical  debate  to  his 
companions;  who  were  overcome  in  debate  with  him,  not 
because  they  Buffered  themselves  designedly  to  be  overcome 
(out  of  flattery  towards  the  despot,  as  some  ill-Datured  persons 
alleged),  hut  because  they  could  not  defend  themselves  against 
the  Elenchns  aa  applied  by  Dionysius,*  Lastly,  Plato  advisee 
Dionysius  to  wxite  down  nothing,  since  what  has  once  been 
written  will  be  sure  to  disappear  from  iim  memory ;  bnt  to 
trust  altogether  to  learning  by  heart,  meditation,  and  pepeateH 
debate,  as  a  guarantee  for  retention  in  his  mind,  "  It  is  for 
that  reason  "  (Plato  says) "  "  that  I  have  never  myself  writteo 
anything  upon  these  subjects.     There  neither  is,  nor  shall 


1  Plat  EpiBt,  ii,  3! 2  E.   ^ppaxrrto^  H 

Tow  ^  yfjf  i't^  WTVxo^s  Trd&rt^  &  dtfuyvahs 

T^v  iwitrroXfiv  Tawnji^  vZif  Tfiatroy  ttdA^ 
Xdtjcii  &vayvoint  xaraKitviriiv, 

Ppoklus,  in  his  ConuDeniaTy  mi  the 
Timmus  f  pp.  40. 41  .  remarks  Uie  fmid- 
nefiB  o(  Plato  for  t^  aiwtyptaTwUdt. 

^  Pltti  KpiHt.  Ji  313  Ti. 

"  Pkt.  Epial  ii.  314  A.  cuAa^oD  fitif 
TOi  pL-fi  TTOTt  iitrfa-^  Tuirrii  *ls  dvGptl^Trouft 

'  Plat  Epbi  ii.  314  D, 

*  Pint.  Epist.  ir.  314  C.  f^tyietn  84 


#(or*ir*Ti'*  JiA  raihra  &tf^h¥  -K^&rt  /yi 
ypttfi^ia    Tlxdrmvot    otSir,     o^V   l^rV 

*'  Addamus     fid     Hiiperiom,*    ^^ 
WeAielinf,  Epist  ad  Yenanaiit,  {1^41 

Utrecht.  l74S).**Plstoncni  dd^riva- 
per  Tolmsii^,  dialogoa,  in  qnlto  ^ 
Philoiophii,  deque  Republics^  itqw 
cjufl  L^buif  mter  oonfufaiilttiitfii  ^ 
turn  ftut,  non  £4ii  iojE^ii  spd  ^n^nlit^^ 
fcetiui  erne.*' 
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sition^  lie  writ^  inteDtiaiially  with  mystery^  so  that  ordinary 
persons  cannot  understand. 

Knowing  as  we  do  that  he  had  largely  imbued  himself  with 
the  tenets  of  the  Pythagoreans  (who  designedly  ji^t^ti^rnfti 
ftdopted  a  symbolical  manner  of  speaking — ^pub-  ^iTSptMym 
Ushed  EO  writings — for  PhUolaua  is  cited  as  an  excep-  JSiSSS^S^t* 
lion  to  their  rule — and  did  not  care  to  be  under-  *^'^^^"- 
stood,  eaccept  by  their  own  adepts  after  a  long  apprenticeship) 
we  cannot  be  surprise*!  to  find  Plato  holding  a  language 
rery  sLmilan  He  declares  that  the  highest  principles  of  his 
philosophy  could  not  be  set  forth  in  writing  so  as  to  be  intel- 
I%ible  to  ordinary  persons:  that  they  con  Id  only  be  appre- 
hended by  a  few  priyileged  recipients,  through  an  ilium i* 
nation  kindled  in  the  mind  by  multiplied  debater  and  much 
raeiital  efibrt :  tliat  such  illumination  was  always  preceded  by 
ft  painful  feeUng  of  want,  usually  long-continued,  sometimes 
lasting  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  exchanged  at  length  for 
relief  at  some  unexpected  moment,'' 

Plato  during  his  second  visit  had  had  one  couYeraationj  and 
only  one,  with  Dionysius  respecting  the  higher  mysteries  of 
philosophy.  He  had  impressed  upon  Dionysius  the  prodi- 
gious labour  and  difficulty  of  attaining  truth  upon  these 
matters.  The  despot  professed  to  thirst  ardently  for  philo- 
sophy, and  the  couTersation  turned  upon  the  Natura  Primi — 
upon  the  first  and  highest  principles  of  Nature."  Dionyaiug, 
after  tJiis  conversation  with  Plato»  intimated  that  he  had 
already  conceived  in  his  own  mind  the  solution  of  these  diffi- 
enlliedf  and  the  truth  upon  philosophy  in  its  greatest  myste- 
ries. Upon  which  Plato  expressed  his  gatisfactiou  that  such 
was  the  case,'  so  as  to  relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  farther 
explanations,  though  the  like  had  never  happened  to  him 
witli  any  previous  hearer. 

But  Dionysius  soon  found  that  he  could  not  preserve  the 
explanation  in  his  mind^  after  Plato's  departure — ^that  diffi- 


t 


•  Plato,  EpistoL  il,  pp.  313i  314.  versation  only— 3*5  A» 

*  put.   EpiBt    iL  312.       ir#pl    Ti^t  I       P  Plato,    KpkL    ii.    313   B.      Vlaio 
m  vp^iiif  ^^(Trwf » 344  D,     r^v  wtpl  |  assarts   the  nme  abuut  DionjKiUA  in 

IT  Imp^f  sal   irperrw*',— One  con-  i  Bpist*  Tli,  Ml  B» 


boili  of  writing  and  of  direct  ex- 
ft  biowkdge  of  the  drde, 
ttwB  isujjniiu  stages.  1.  The 
2.  The  Definitifm,  »  proposition  composed 
fSS^^  of  wmm  mod  TerliB,  3.  The  Diagr&m.  4.  Know- 
^i^tetf  lB%i^  bteDigeiice,  Troe  Opinioiif  Kojk.  5.  The 
im^  NiWiiiiMM  —  Ami-KwcXof; — id^  or  intelligible 
^  adeptfaeflaljln»object  of  knowledge.*  Thefoartli 
liige  m  m  fnivlj  ifiiiil  mult,  not  capable  of  being  exposed 
iHier  m  wocdi  or  ^nre :  it  presnpposes  the  three  first,  but 
from  them !  and  it  is  the  only  mental 
cognate  and  similar  to  the  Mlh  stage^ 
w  the  ^el^jciflkBl  idea.^ 

Koir  in  all  tlie  tliree  fiist  stages  (Flato  saja)  there  is  great 
liaUity  to  enor  and  confiisian.  The  name  is  miaToidaI)lT 
uncertain,  flmctnating:  the  definition  is  open  to 
nftoaeh,  ftnd  cA^n  gires  ^)ecial  and  accidental 
with  the  timTejsal  and  essential,  or  instead 
«f  Aha:  1km  diigTam  cannot  exhibit  the  essential  without 
mmm  iwetj  of  the  aeekleBtal,  nor  withoot  esome  properties 
In  reality,  since  any  circle  which  you  draw, 
a  stra%ht  line  in  one  point  alone,  will  W 
wttm  to  iMcli  it  in  eeTeial  pointa^  Accordingly  no  intel^ 
^gMl  nttn  will  embody  the  pirre  concepts  of  his  mind  in 
tbaei  fcft^sentataoii,  either  by  words  or  by  figures*'^  If  we  do 
Ihts^  we  hare  tlie  fmU  or  ee^nee,  which  we  are  searching  for^ 


Merely  as  ah  illoittttiaa, 
mmmm   fffioctplei   wEidi   Flalo 
_  III  bi  pnm  ftlKnrt  «U  other  «»- 

MMtiV  limtel  or  ethi<»]. 
*  riin^kt  Tii  342  C.   fe  »  fc^ 

«iir   #    <^if  r    ^xtp**^    ^^^'    '*' 
lu    riiiU>«    n^kantiig,    A    worn    U 


«daiited  as  the  fomth^  m  the  uc^sd- 
^a  settle,  from  wklch  we  aacmd  to  tbo 

and  14  MnfT^v  ftie  ciogiiate  or  hmna^ 
pcmeona-^ftcoofding  to  a  priiidple  crflMd 
rnmfled  oti  m  aneieut  metaptipacs^ 
Hke  miul  be  knowia  hy  like,  (Aristot 
De  Anixol,  I  2,  404  b/lS/i 

^  Piat  Epbt  vii.  343  b1  Tliia  illisp- 
trates  wh&t  i»  «ud  in  the  Hepiiblicr 
about  the  geometrical  v'r9$i^*tt  (fi 
510  E,  511  A:  viL  533  B]. 

'  PIfti  Kpii^t.  TTL  S4a  A.  »r  Irtci 
vout^  Mx^^  MtU  T«A^^irti  roTf  th  «^^ 
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inesEtricablj  perplexed  by  accompaniments  of  the  qu<de  or 
aoddantSp  which  we  are  oot  searchhig  for-*'  We  acq  aire  only 
a  eonfnsed  co^iitioDj  exposing  u^  to  be  puzzled,  eojifuted, 
and  hamiliated,  by  an  acute  cross-examiner,  when  he  ques- 
tions us  on  the  four  stages  wliich  we  have  gone  throngli  to 
attain  it-'  Such  confusion  does  not  arise  from  any  fault  in 
tlie  mtndi  but  from  the  defects  inherent  in  each  of  the  four 
stages  of  progress.  It  is  only  by  painful  effort,  when  each  of 
tbaaa  is  naturally  good — when  the  mind  it^lf  also  is  naturally 
gooc^  and  when  it  has  gone  through  all  the  stages  up  and 
down,  dwelling  upon  each — that  tme  knowledge  can  be 
acquired.'  Persons  whose  minds  are  naturally  bad,  or  have 
{)e^me  corrupt^  morally  or  intellectually,  cannot  be  taught 
io  see  even  by  Lynkeus  himself.  In  a  word,  if  the  mind 
itaelf  be  not  cognate  to  the  matter  studied,  no  quickness  in 
launing  nor  force  of  memorj^  will  suffice.  He  who  is  a  quick 
learner  and  retentive,  but  not  cognate  or  congenial  wth  just 
or  honourable  things^ — he  who,  though  cognate  and  congenial, 
b  stupid  in  learning  or  forgetful — will  never  eflfectually  leam 
the  truth  about  virtue  or  wickedness,^  These  can  only  be 
li3fljiit  along  with  truth  and  falsehood  as  it  concerns  entity 
generally,  by  long  practice  and  much  time.^  It  is  only  with 
diflBculty, — after  contuiued  frictioUj  one  against  another^  of 
all  the  four  intellectual  helps,  names  and  definitions,  acts  of 
sight  and  sense^ — after  application  of  the  Eleuchus  by  re* 
pealed  question  and  answer,  in  a  frieudly  temper  and  without 
ipHe — it  is  only  after  all  these  preliminaries^  that  cognition 
and  intelligence  shine  out  with  as  much  intensity  as  human 
power  admits.^ 

For  this  reason,  no  man  of  real  excellence  will  ever  write 
and  publish  his  views»  upon  the  gravest  matters,  into  a  world 


•  Plfcl  Epkt  vil  34S  C. 
'  Plmt  Epi0t  vit,  343  D. 

t  Flalo,  EpbloL.  vii.  343  E.  jj  li  Ztk 

^  Plakv  EpiHtoL  vii.  344  A. 

*  Plaio,  Epkt,   vii.  344  B.   Sip^a  y^ 

VOL.  1. 


^  Tint  Kfjist.  vii.  344  B.   fi6yts  Si 

Kpitmrt    xp^f^^*'^*^*    4l4\itfAi^t   i^pdi^iTit 
T«pl   iftOd-rcti'    Hal    tfovt,    ffvmfhu^  Jht 
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of  spite  and  puzzling  contention.  In  one  word^  when  yon 
5towTiti«i  see  any  publinbed  writings,  either  lawi  proclaimed 
^^JJP°^r  by  the  lawgiver  or  other  compomtlons  by  others,  yon 
iS^^  may  be  sure  that,  if  he  be  hinmelf  a  man  of  woftli, 
*™*  these  were  not  matters  of  first-rate  importance  m 

Im  estimatK)iL  If  they  really  were  so^  au  J  if  he  has  pEb- 
Ikhed  his  yiews  in  writing,  some  e?il  tnfiuence  must  hafe 
dastroyed  his  good  sense.^ 

We  8ee  by  these  letters  that  Plato  disliked  and  disapproYed 
m^iinii  «c  the  idea  of  publishing  for  the  benefit  of  readers 
ttsn^  iL  genetally,  any  written  exposition  of  phUom^fAia 
wniijf  ^  primay  carrying  his  own  name,  and  making  bim 
!*»>  1^  responsible  for  il  His  writings  are  altogether  dra-  J 
Dinjg^M  mati€«  AU  opinions  on  philosophy  are  ennneiated 
^jn'jwi  thtimgh  one  or  other  of  his  spokesmen  :  that  pot^ 
«to^  tioii  of  the  Athenian  drama  called  the  Farabasis^  in 

which  the  Chorus  addressed  the  audience  directly  and  avow- 
edly in  thA  name  of  the  poet,  found  no  favour  with  Plato. 
We  wmd  indeed  in  several  of  his  dialogues  (Phiedon*  Hepub- 
tie»  TimiHis,  and  others)  dogmas  adTaneed  about  the  higbcet 
and  wmsi  recondite  topics  of  philosophy :  but  then  they  are 
all  adimneed  under  the  name  of  Sokrates,  Timieus,  &e«, 
Oim  ifm  i  piO^  &o.  There  never  was  any  writteji  pro- 
pinime  tsstied  by  Plalo  himself,  declaring  the  Bymbolunt 
WUm  to  which  be  ^Sacbed  his  own  nmne,'^  Even  in  the 
Li^ps^  the  QKisI  dc]|gnal]cal  of  all  his  workB,  the  diatDatie 
AumgHt/t  ttttd  the  bottowed  voice  are  kept  np«  Brobably  it 
IIm  time  vh^n  Plato  wmte  his  letter  to  the  friends  of  ih 
deceiaed  Dfen,  from  which  I  have  jngt  quoted — ^hia  averiion 
to  written  exposiuong  was  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  Diom- 
ahis  JLt  or  some  friend  in  his  name,  had  written  and  pu!^ 


mozwD  babeot :  in  4d» 
ifeiiaiiirittircwtt^ffoairai,  ntptttf 


in  bk  owa  i 


t%l» 
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IJahed  a  phfloeophical  treatise  of  this  sort,  passing  liimself  off 
aa  editor  of  a  platonic  philosophy,  or  of  improved  doctriiios  of 
bis  own  built  tbereupon,  fram  oral  commuoication  witli  Plato.** 
We  mnat  remember  that  Plato  himself  (whether  with  full 
sincerity  or  not)  had  complimf^nted  Dionysitis  for  his  natural 
ability  and  aptitude  in  philosophical  debate:**  so  that  the 
pretendon  of  the  latter  to  come  fonvartl  as  an  expositor  of 
PiaCo  appears  the  less  preposterans.  On  the  other  hand, 
finch  pretension  was  calcnlated  to  raise  a  belief  that  Dionysius 
had  been  among  the  most  favoured  and  eoufidential  com- 
paniona  of  Plato :  wliich  belief  Plato,  writing  as  he  wa^  to  the 
surriving  friends  of  Dion  the  enemy  of  lUonysius,  is  most 
anxions  to  removej  wliile  on  the  other  hand  he  extols  the  dis- 
posttions  and  extenuates  the  faiUts  of  his  friend  Dion.  It  is 
to  Tindicate  himself  from  misconception  of  his  own  past  pro- 
ceedings, as  well  as  to  exhort  with  regard  to  the  future,  that 
Plato  transmits  to  Sicily  his  long  seventh  and  eighth  Epistlea, 
wherein  are  embodied  his  objections  agaiust  the  usefulness  of 
writt'eB  exposition  intended  for  readers  generally. 

These  objections  (which  Plato  had  often  insisted  on/  and 
which  are  also,  in  part,  urged  by  Sokrates  in  the  impowMuty 
Phaedrus)  have  considerable  force,  if  we  look  to  the  wrtium  Axpo. 
way  in  which  Plato  conceives  them.     In  the  first  jf™^  ^ 
place,  Plato  conceives  the  exposition  as  not  merely  "ttroWM 
written  but  published :  as  being,  therefore,  presented  ^^^'^y- 
to  all  minds,  the  large  majority  being  ignorant,  unprepared, 
and  beset  with  that  false  persuasion   of  knowledge   which 
Sokrates  regarded  as  universal.     In  so  far  as  it  comes  before 
ftinnr  latter^  nothbg  is  gained,  and  something  is  lost ;  for  deri- 
flum  is  brought  upon  the  attempt  to  teach.''     In  the  next 
plare,  there  probably  existed^  at  that  lime^  no  elementary 


■  We  M»  thii  from  Epi^t.  viL  341  B^ 
3if  D,  M5  A.  Ptato  spcakw  of  the  im- 
MQtfdcH)  AA  thfin  prevfljeut  (wht^ti  Lie 
wrote;  io  tlie  muid  of  Diony«iu«:— 
-r^fpop  Aioifinrwi  iMon^at  fi.6vov  £vaf 

FVS  ol^tv^  &C- 

•  Pliit.  Epiflt  U.  314  D, 

*  Plato,  Epiflt,  vii.  342.   A^t  ithif 


1  Plato  (Epitft.  ij.  314  A^  rt^markft 
tliiA  exprewty :  tdm  in  the  PhiudnUt 
275  E,  276  A, 

iifiv^My  ir^KoviTf,  u  tba  IftfigilAge  of 
th(>  Pktonio  Boimktefi  as  a  «pL^&r  in 
theTbe«ttty«ri55£). 

Q  2 
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wcA  whatever  for  begmners  in  any  science :  the  Elements  nf 
Geomet^  bj  Eui^lid  were  published  more  tlian  a  ceutnr? 
lAv  Fliriii'i  dfittth,  at  Alexaudria.  Now,  when  Plato  says 
tbfti  written  cEpositloti^  then  scan^ely  known,  would  be  me- 
less  to  thm  indent — ^he  compares  them  with  the  eontmuacl 
ff€6SDOS  sad  oonTeimtioti  of  &  eompeteot  teacher ;  whom  be 
not  to  felf  vpcxEi  direct  expodtion,  but  to  talk  mack 
'  aad  about "  die  gabjeet^  addressing  tlie  pupU  with  a 
^^lietj  of  illnstratiTe  interrogations,  adapting  all  that 
id  to  hk  peedmr  difficulties  and  rate  of  progress,  and 
talaag  the  inherent  oognitiTe  force  of  the  pupil  s  owd 
oy  Elements  of  GeometiT  (to  say  nothiug  of 
inqniries)  could  be  written  and  ptibli^ed* 
an  arfemfBerptfr&i  might  take  up  the  work  and  learn 
hy  aieaiis  of  it,  without  l>eiiig  misled  by  eqmvocal 
aaaM^  had  ihliiiiiiiii  ,  and  diagrams  exhibitiug  the  de^itlon 
atdolhed  with  ipecial  accesdori^— this  is  a  possibility  which 

we  cannot  wonder  at  his  con- 
i  of  ft  written  treatise,  with  the  oml 
t  of  a  faitor,  wotdd  have  appealed  to  Plato  not  only 
but  iaooDTenieDiy  m  regtraining  the  full  liberty  of 
^gation  ne^^ffiaiT  to  he  exercised,  different  hi 
tHe  owe  of  mA  ^Mtr^M  pupih 

taitlj  irtien  ve  see  by  what  standard  Plato  tests  the  effi^ 
emj  of  any  e^qioMioiy  process  we  shall  see  yet  more  clearir 
kvw  lia  cana  to  ooander  written  ejtposition  unavailing.    Tim 


am  <tf 


a*<«|   pM  0IIOQV& 

pour  ^ae  \m 


iMis  latti  «t  ps^mm,  A?aiit  oetle 
4uoiivm  ^  tot  itra  ^ijk  eiomommi 
££  one  mi0t»m  povr  Un  tvee  utility 


cetic  cspkse  d^tm&iKie  do  Tut  fit  1i 
taitpa  oil  I«  iiKjugi^  y  Tigami  tvee 

I  \a  phtt  exposes  li  dotmor  lems  hjpe- 
I  twei  pour  4a  Y^niMm  prinoipei- 

'  » Inmoit  ttux  la^oiu  d"^  oeul  EQilb«» 
qtmtid  m«mfi  m  aunii 
que:'  I«  BaKtmiP^  plnoe 
CAT  ee  taipi  eil  oooore  otihii  ^ 

done  ftkn  le  ieiil  loojea  de  s^MtfoiA 
oomae  Ua  F^tueut  daiifi  l*tintii|«il^ 
et  awmt  rinftQatkm  d^  rimitrLnoeaf ' 
(QoudonTet,  £k»e  de  IL  MftrgTuC  P^ 
349.  CmzrroeCbi&plftta  FkS^lSSi 
tiogm,  vol,  iL) 
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standard  which  he  applies  is^  that  the  learner  shall  be 
rendered  able  both  to  apply  to  others,  and  himself  suuda^  hy 
to  endure  from  others,  a  Sota^tic  Elenchus  or  croBs-  ^^^^ 
examinatioo  as  to  the  logical  diflSculties  jxivolved  in  JJJ^uo^ ''" 
all  the  steps  and  helf^  to  learaiDg-  Unless  he  can  K^^fim, 
put  to  others  and  follow  up  the  detective  qin^tions  J^tk^i^ 
— unlofis  be  can  also  answer  them,  wlien  put  to  him-  ^"™^******^ 
self,  pertinently  and  consistently,  so  as  to  avoid  being  brought 
to  confusion  or  contradiction — Plato  will  not  allow  that  he 
haa  attained  tnie  knowledge,'  Now,  if  we  try  knowledge  by 
a  test  BO  severe  as  this,  we  must  admit  that  no  reading  of 
written  expositions  will  enable  the  student  to  acquire  it  The 
impiBasion  made  is  too  superficial,  and  the  mind  Is  too  passive 
during  such  a  process,  to  be  equal  to  the  task  of  meeting  new 
points  of  view,  and  combating  difScuIties  not  expressly  noticed 
in  the  treatise  which  has  been  studied.  The  only  way  of 
permanently  arming  and  strengthening  the  mind,  is  (accord- 
ing to  Plato)  by  long-continued  oral  interchange  and  stimulus^ 
multiplied  comment  and  discussion  from  different  jioints  of 
view,  and  active  exercise  in  dialectic  debate :  not  aiming  at 
victory  over  an  opponent,  but  reasoning  out  each  question  in 
all  it^  aspects,  affirmative  and  negative.  It  is  only  after  a 
iong  course  of  such  training — ^the  living  word  of  the  competent 
teacher,  appUed  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  stimulating  its 
productive  and  self-defenBive  force — that  any  such  knowledge 


•  Plato,  Epiat.  vii.  343  D.  The  dif- 
flfoltiieB  which  Plak»  Imd  hero  in  hi^ 
wj^^  and  which  ho  rcfjumLil  to  bo 
lol^reii  aa  conditlmifi  indiEpcn»iblc  to 
!«•!  knowied^re — am  jimjijCKl  over  m 
I  g^omeitncal  anil  nthei'  scientific  ex- 
pniliciDa.  as  bdongftig  Dot  to  gjeonaietiy, 
Ac,  btit  to  lojc^a  M.  JoufCpoy  femarlra, 
m  Ihe  Fre&ice  In  hia  tiBimlatioFD  of 
Beid's  works  (p*  clsxiv.);— **Toiita 
erieooe  parti<nairi*re  qui,  an  lien  de 
ynmdie  pomr  acooTd^  Im  doiiii^  ^ 
^rlorf  q^o'elle  implit^ue,  dlscate  Tfi^iik^ 
lil^  do  oiB  <loim£e»— ajoute  k  son  ohjet 
I  eelni  die  la  logiqnei  confond  uae 
askm  aveo  la  sienne,  ei  par 

w  fxnnpramet  la  sionne :  car 

\  Tenvmt  torn  i-Fb^uro,  et  rhietoire 
de  la  phOiMopliie  montnv  qnelles  dtffi- 


eu]t4^^  pn^ntent  cesprobltmes  qui  Bout 
I'objet  propre  de  !a  logiqiie ;  et  iioua 
demeuroi-gas  cimvaincui!  que,  ei  lea 
differ  en  fe§  scirnic^^  avaienl  ^u  Ja  pri- 
imiiion  de  Um  idatrdr  atant  de  yatm^ 
outTBr  Unde$  peut'itre  en  teraient  enoom 
h  cetU  pr^ac^,  et  Ancimo  n'l^iimit  en- 
tomb »  TCritftble  tfljcbe." 

Betmaiks  of  a  similar  ben  Hug  will  be 
found  in  the  second  pEuagraph  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill's  Essay  on  Utilita- 
naniam.    It  hoe  been  foimd  convextie&t 

^  to  diatm^iah   the   logic  uf  a  bciodco 
from  the  expository  march  of  the  auoe 

I  ecionce.     But  Plato  would  not  have 
acknowledged  iwttrr^^^^  exe{>pt  as  tn- 

I  ciudiiig  both,     Henee  hia  view  aliout 

j  the  useks«nesa  of  written  t^tpotitqify 

I  treatises. 
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eati  be  realised  as  will  suffice  for  the  exigeiKaes  of  tlie  Sokmlic 
Elenclius.' 

Sitice  we  thus  find  that  Plato  was  uneonquerablT  avenge  to 
Fktonetfr  pulilicatiou  ID  his  own  name  and  with  his  owb  tf- 
rf^ifc-*^  sponsibilit}^  attached  to  the  writing,  on  grave  mattere 
iiddif««4  of  philosophy^ — we  cannot  be  enrprised  that,  among 
■fdiMff.  the  nnmerous  lectures  which  he  must  have  deli- 
rered  to  his  pupils  and  auditors  in  the  Academy^  none  were 
eTer  published.  Probably  he  may  himself  have  destroyed 
them,  as  he  exhorts  Dionysius  to  destroy  the  Epistle  which 
we  now  read  as  second,  atlter  reading  it  over  frequently.  And 
we  m&y  doubt  whether  he  was  not  displeased  with  Aristotle 
HiidHii*Q&ug°  for  taking  extiBCts  from  his  lectures  De  Bono, 
and  making  them  kno^-n  to  the  public ;  just  as  he  was  dis- 
plfiml  with  Dinnysins  for  haTiog  published  a  work  purport- 
ing U>  he  derived  from  conversations  with  Plato, 

That  Plato  would  never  consent  to  write  for  tho  pubhc  in 
w^^mm^  his  own  name,  must  be  taken  as  a  fact  in  bis  clia- 
StfUwi-  »ct£r;  probably  arising  from  early  caution  pto* 
mmtm  u  dooed  by  the  fate  of  Sokrat^s,  combined  with  pre- 
mmmihrn^  ferBUce  for  the  Sokratic  mode  of  handling.  But  to 
niiiiBt  what  extent  he  really  kept  back  his  opinions  from 
fciii^w       the  public^  or  whether  he  kept  them  back  at  ^p  bj 


EkiMoL  TiL  SH  B.  Obnifttn  Fbtav 
BmibKe,  tL  499  A.  FliBdnm.  276 
A-&     Hr  Tw  flSi^Tvi  Kij9r  {urrm  m1 

^^hcvQgh  Plakv  ill  the  Phvdni^  de- 
oltfei  isnl  teaclimg  to  be  ll«  odIj 
I  mjT  of  pnidiidiag  ft 


pi*" 
liit^l  hf  ifttdtlif  m  mitten  expoeltioti : 

^  tlM  loiiil  of  msktanama  Wtoie  or 

4^&a^ikUm.  ft, »0\is iMoiwited 
dtaiwkm  Moriltti»«SMt  Tapro- 
^fm  m^pmavoM  tmiK  fm  mm 
mmtltr  »  P<«  ^  Tif»— you  mmt 


of  ^m  Twnwgr  in  tlv 
(277  E),  gi^ea  by  Jjrh^ 
Aechtbelt  der  Fhtiovu  Schiift.  pp. 
1&-22.  Direct  teaohliig,  m  maay  of 
the  Plabcmk  duklogiies^  ]»  oot  cmmted 
•«  oa|Ml)l0  of  piotlucix^  Berbos  im- 


WbeB  we  cvtme  to  the  Meoou  »nd 
tlie  Phi&dnD,  we  shall  hear  wott  of 
the  Plftioiue  doctniMS  —  thai  IcuoV' 
ledg^  was  %o  be  eyolTed  out  cf  Ibi 
tm^  not  poured  ioto  it  £raai  wiybnilL 

■  'Diejiit^tiiis  meutioDja  it  n»  i  ^ 
timxxded  (I  wMt  he  had  told  ii«  wh»re 
or  bj  whoml  that  AiiskiUa  diiuUj 
opfwwd  the  flatouic  doctrine  of  01^ 
tire  Iflevi»  ercn  during  the  Ufetuti0i)f 
pinto.  iiFTapurai.  S«  ^i,  iral  j^imt 
T*i;  nAi£T«i«i  i£«(^#p<tT«Ta  wtpl  ttirw 

r^   nxirwvi.      (Sch^dla   Ad  Axii]l6l«!> 
AnalTt  Poflt^.  p.  22S  k  16  Brmmli^} 
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demsn — ^I  do  not  undertake  to  say.     The  borrowed  osottum 
names  nnder  wlucli  he  wrote^  and  flie  veil  of  dra-  ^'^^'^ 
maiic  fiction,  gave  him  greater  freedom  as  to  the  tlioisghts 
efnnnciated,  and  were   adopted   for  the   express  purpose  of 

fe^qmring  greater  freedomp  How  for  the  lectures  which  h© 
elivered  to  his  own  special  auditory  differed  from  the  opi- 
tiions  made  known  in  his  dialogues  to  the  general  readerj  or 
|kow  far  his  conversation  with  a  few  advanced  pupils  differed 
from  both^ — are  questions  which  we  have  no  sufficient  means  of 
onsweiiiig.  There  probably  was  a  considerable  difference. 
Uiifitotle  alludes  to  various  doctrines  of  Plato  which  we  cannot 
Hnd  in  the  Platonic  writings :  but  these  doctrines  are  not  such 
Bis  could  have  given  peculiar  offence^  if  published ;  they  are, 
rather,  abstruse  and  hard  to  understand.  It  may  also  be  true 
(as  Tennemann  says)  that  Plato  had  two  distinct  modes  of  hand- 
ling philosophy — ^a  popular  and  a  scientific :  but  it  cannot  be 
true  (as  the  same  learned  author"  asserts)  that  his  published 
dialogues  contained  the  popular  and  not  the  scientific.  No 
one  surely  can  regard  the  TimoGus,  Parmenidea,  Philcbus, 
Tliecetetus,  Bophistes,  Politikus,  &c,,  as  works  in  which  dark 
or  difficult  questions  are  kept  out  of  sight  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  the  ordinary  reader.  Among  the  dialogues  them- 
£6 Ives  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  there  exist  the  widest 
differences ;  some  highly  popular  and  attractive,  others  alto- 
gether the  reverse,  and  many  gradations  between  the  two. 
Though  I  do  not  doubt  therefore  that  Plato  jiroduced  power- 
effect  both  as  lecturer  to  a  special  audience^  and  as  talker 
fith  diosen  students — yet  in  what  respects  such  lectures  and 
dDTeisation  differed  from  what  we  read  in  Lis  dialogues,  1  do 
feel  that  we  have  any  means  of  knowii^. 


*  Bee  Tetm^n&im,  Ge«cHcli(e  def 
tosophie,  vol.  iL ji.  £05,  215»  221 
Thja  portioti  of  TenTi ^menu's  Hii- 
/i0Taltj&l>]&  on  it  Inki'y  due  ncooojit 
of  the  »c'VeBtli  Plutonic-  Epistle,  com- 
I  with  the  rcmarknble  passage  in 
¥hmdin»  about   the  ineflSc&cy  of 
^pofiition  for  tlie  pmrpoAe  of 
king. 

,  I  fan  not  think  tlmt  Tc<niienianii 
iulerpreto  the  Epii^toL  vil.    I 


w&e  oo  proof  tbai  Pkto  had  any  eecral 
or  caotmc  pliilofiophy,  rcHt^rved  fbr  u 
few  ohoetn  pupiia*  and  not  proolaiinod 
to  the  public  fifom  flppnieuBian  of 
I  ^fing  o^iice  to  eatabllab&l  creeda ; 
tkiougl)  I  belifiTe  ench  »p|>rehenMf>n  to 
Iiate  GpettJbbi,  m  one  tnotive.  detenring 
him  &oin  fmbUshing  mij  phib^c^hicaJ 
Botpa^jticjd  under  hit*  own   unine— any 
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Id  judging  of  Plato,  we  must  confine  ouTselves  to  the  evi 
oimtinto  dence,  famished  by  one  or  more  of  the  existing  Pli-' 
dikiecQs  tonic  compositions,  adding  the  testimony  of  AfislBtle 
iBv  thnwtL  and  a  few  others  respecting  Platonic  views  not  de- 
clftied  in  the  dialogues.  Though  little  ciin  be  predicat^l 
rejecting  the  dialogues  collectayely,  I  shall  say  somethiug 
about  the  Yarious  groups  into  which  they  admit  of  being 
thrown,  before  I  touch  upon  them  separately  and  seriatim* 

The  scheme  proposed  by  Tliraetyllus,  so  far  as  intended  to  J 
DirtcflHtieit  furnish  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  all  the  FIiph 
ripMm  tonic  work^^  is  defective,  partly  because  the  appo>  ' 
itmnirfu^  tionment  of  the  separate  works  between  the  tviO 
^MiA, iJtar  leading  classes  is  in  seYcral  cases  erroneous— ^partlv 
&i»**c».  because  the  discrimination  of  the  two  leading  classes, 
as  well  as  the  eub-division  of  one  of  the  two,  is  founded  on 
diversity  of  Method,  while  the  sulMiiviaion  of  the  other  claa 
is  founded  on  divereity  of  Subject,  But  the  scheme  is  neTe^ 
thelees  useful,  as  directing  our  attention  to  real  and  im- 
j>ortaut  attributes  belonging  in  common  to  conmderable 
groups  of  dialogties.  It  is  in  this  respect  preferable  to  the 
fanciful  dramatic  partnership  of  trilogies  and  tetralogies,  as 
well  as  to  the  mystical  interpretation  and  arrangement  sag- 
gested  by  tlie  Neo-platonista,  The  Dialogues  of  Ex  position- 
in  wliieh  one  who  knows  (or  professes  to  know)  some  truth, 
announces  and  develoftes  it  to  those  who  do  not  know  it — are 
eonti-asted  with  those  of  Search  or  Investigation,  in  which  the 
element  of  knowledge  and  affirmative  communication  is  want- 
ing. All  the  interlocutors  are  at  once  ignorant  and  eager  to 
know;  all  of  them  are  johitly  engaged  in  searching  for  the 
unknown,  though  one  among  them  stands  prominent  both  in 
suggesting  where  to  look  and  in  testing  all  that  is  found, 
whether  it  be  really  the  thing  looketl  for.  Among  the  rxpu- 
sitory  dialogues,  the  most  marked  specimens  are  Timajus 
and  Epinomis,  in  neither  of  which  is  there  any  searching  ur 
testing  dtjbate  at  all  Kejaiblic,  Phtedon,  Philebus,  exhibit 
exposition  preceded  ur  accompanied  by  a  search.  Of  the 
dialoguea  of  pnrtJ  iuvebtigation,  tlie  most  elaborate  specimen 
is  the  TheailetUti :  Menon,  Laches,  Charmides,  Lysis,  Euthyi 
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ihrofi^  Ac,  are  of  the  like  description,  yet  less  worked  out 
Tlere  are  also  several  othera.  In  the  Menon,  indeed/ 
Spibatefl  goes  so  fis^  as  to  deny  that  there  can  be  any  real 
^todung,  and  to  contend  that  what  appears  teaching  is  only 
fesuecitation  of  hnried  or  forgotten  knowle<lge. 

Of  these  two  clasps  of  Dialogues,  the  ExjKisitory  are  throse 
fiieh  esliihit  the  distinct  attribute — an  affirmative  DkOoguwof 
remit  or  doctrine,  announced  and  developed  by  a  praenn^ 
pemia  professing  to  know,  and  proved  in  a  manner  w^op»isf 
more  or  less  satisfactory-     The  other  class — the  wwiiiDein 
Searching  or  Investigative — ^have  little  else  in  com-  "^^ 
moa  except  the  absence  of  this  property*     We  find  in  them 
detate,  refutation^  several  points  of  view  canva^ed  and  some 
thcwn  to  be  untenable;  but  there  is  no  affirmative  result 
established,  or  even  announced  as  established,  at  the  close- 
Often  there  is  even  a  confession  of  disappointment*     In  other 
respects,  the  dialogues  of  this  class  are  greatly  diversified 
wnoDg  one  another :  they  have  only  the  one  common  attri- 

I— much  debate,  with  absence  of  aflSrmative  residt. 

ow  the  distribution  made  by  Thrasyllus  of  the  dialogues 
iinder  two  general  heads  (1,  Dialogues  of  Search  or  ii*  dutribu- 
ItiTestinration,  2.  Dialoi^rues  of  Exijosition.)  coin-  mfttmywuii 
ciaea,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  two  distinct  ArisintL?- 
ifltellectual  methods  recognised  by  Aristotle  as  Dia-  a>«tiitmtim 
I^c  and  Demonstrative :  L^ialectie  being  handled  by  Ari- 
^e  ia  the  Topica,  and  Demonstration  in  the  Posterior  Ana- 
lytica.  "  Dialectic"  (gays  Aristotle)  "is  tentative,  respecting 
mm  matters  of  which  philosophy  aims  at  cognizance:*  Ao- 
^rfiugty,  Dialectic  (as  well  as  Ehetoric)  embraces  all  matters 
without  exception,  but  in  a  tentative  and  searching  way,  re- 
<^nising  arguments  pro  as  well  as  coii^  and  bringing  to  view 
^^  antithesis  between  the  two,  without  any  preliminary 
*8aaiiiption  or  predetermined  direction,  the  questioner  being 
"Wad  to  proceed  only  on  the  answers  given  by  the  respon- 
^t:  while  philosc»phy  comes  afterwards,  dividing  this  large 
few  iuto  appropriate   compartment^!;,  laying  down   anthori- 
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tative  prindpia  in  regard  to  ea^h,  and  deducing  from  them, 
by  logical  process,  Tarious  positive  results/  Plato  does  not 
use  the  t^rm  Dialectic  exactly  in  the  Bame  sense  as  Aristotle. 
He  implies  by  it  two  things: — 1.  That  the  process  shaU  be 
colloquialj  two  or  more  minds  engaged  in  a  joint  reseaifi, 
each  of  them  animating  and  stimulating  the  others.  2,  That 
tlie  matter  investigated  shall  be  general — some  genexal  que^s- 
tion  or  propoaition :  that  the  prenuBses  shall  all  be  general 
truthsj  and  that  the  objects  kept  before  the  mind  shall  be 
Forms  or  Species,  apart  from  particulars**  Here  it  standi  in 
contrast  with  Rhetoric,  which  aims  at  the  determination  of 
some  particular  case  or  debated  course  of  condnct^  judicial 
or  political,  and  which  is  intended  to  end  in  Bome  inmiediate 
practical  verdict  or  vote.  Dialectic,  in  Plato's  setOflB,  fsom* 
priscti  the  whole  process  of  philosophy.  His  Dialoguee  of 
Search  correspond  to  Aristotle's  Dialectic,  being  machinery 
for  genemting  arguments  and  for  ensming  that  every  argn- 
ment  shall  bo  subjected  to  the  interrogation  of  an  opponent : 
Ids  Dialogues  of  ExpositioHj  wherein  some  definite  result  i« 
enunciated  and  proved  (suflSciently  or  not),  correspond  to  what 
Aristotle  calls  Demonstration, 

If  now  we  take  the  main  scheme  of  distributing  the  Platonie 
GiiM*dfl£aUon  DialogueSj  proposed  by  Thrasyllua — 1  *  Dialogues  of 
m  iii  detMu,  Exposition^  with  an  aflirmative  result ;  2.  Dialoguei 
hi*  own  prtB-  of  Lnvestiffation  or  Search,  without  an  affirmative 
™**y^  result — and  il  we  compare  the  number  of  Dialogues 

(out  of  the  thirty- six  in  all),  which  he  specifies  as  belonging  to 
each — we  shall  fiud  twenty-two  specified  under  the  former  head, 


'  Ajiatot.  Metaphjft,  A.  1004,  b.  25. 

Koif^tvk  71'v^tirruf^,  Compare  alin 
Rliijt4^ric,  i.  *2,  p.  1356,  ft*  38,  i.  4,  p, 
1359,  b^  12,  where  lie  treatd  Dinleetic 
1 08  wt^U  vlw  Hhi}t<)ric>  not  ^  melhoda 
of  aequirihj^  iiistmctiun  on  any  de- 
finilti  iiiatkT,  hni  or  inveutlvQ  and 
wgutuoiitativ^  aptituilcs  ^  [jo  went  of 
pmviduig  premuisca  and  ar^TmrnitH — 
\vvAj^*it  Tivt^  Tov  wo^l^m  h.6yov%.  If 
(Uo  my&i  jou  try  to  convert  DIulfK^tlc 
from  ti  method  of  dl^uittsicin  into  a 
meihtjd  of  c^gnitloti,  j^u  will  ioMii- 


iibty  etlinimto  ita  tnie  nature  wd 
churaoti*!-  l—^a-ifi  *'   iLv  t(i  ^  Hiv  liar 

th  iiTitrtifftmf  ^woKttfiimv  ramp  v^Bf* 

The  PkUniic  DiBlogoes  of  S(«k1i 
lire  ilcvd^f  tf  tm  woplffoj.  Kiy^ws^  Guni^ 
pire  the  Prooemium  of  Cicero  to  hw 
F^mdoxii. 

•  PlftUv  EepuW.  vi,  51  Ij  tIL  682. 
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id  fotuteeB  under  the  ktten  Moreover,  among  the  twenty- 
o  are  runted  Kepublie  and  Leges;  each  of  them  greatly 
Boeedii^  in  bulk  any  other  composition  of  Plato.  It  would 
thus  that  there  is  a  preponderance  both  in  number 
d  bulk  on  the  side  of  the  Espoeitory.  Bnt  when  we 
n&lyde  the  lUt«  of  Thmsyllns,  we  see  that  he  has  nuduly 
nlai^ed  that  side  of  the  account,  and  undidy  contracted  the 
ither.  He  has  enrolled  among  the  Ex[)ository  —  1.  The 
pology,  the  Epistolie,  and  the  Menexenus,  which  ought  not 
ipQfly  to  be  ranked  under  either  head,  2*  The  Theaet^tus, 
'armemde^,  Hipparchus,  Erastie,  Minos,  Kleitophou — every 
me  of  which  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  other  head.  3. 
The  Ph^ruSj  Symposion,  and  Kratylus,  which  are  admissible 
y  indulgence,  since  they  do  indeed  present  aflSxraative  espo- 
ition^  but  io  small  proportion  compared  to  the  negative 
Bnticism,  the  rhetorical  and  poetical  ornament :  they  belong 
&et  to  both  classes,  but  more  preponderantly  to  one. 
The  Kepublie.  Tliis  he  includes  with  perfect  justice,  for 
the  eight  last  books  of  it  are  expository.  Yet  the  first  book 
exhibits  to  us  a  specimen  of  negative  and  refiitative  dialectic 
which  is  not  surpassed  by  anytliing  in  Plato. 

Ob  the  other  hand^  Thrasyllua  has  placed  among  the  Dia- 

Ic^es  of  Search  one,  which  might  with  equal  or  greater 

propriety,  be  ranked  among  the  Expository— the  ProtagoiBS. 

It  in  true  that  this  dialc^e   involves  much  of  negation, 

nftittttion,  and  dramatic  ornament!    and  that  the  question 

pmpminded  in  the  beginning  (Whether  virtue  be  teachable  ?) 

iinat  terminnted.    But  there  are  two  portions  of  the  dialogue 

^hicli  are,  both  of  them,  decided  epecimens  of  aflirmative 

eipoeition — the  speech  of  Protagoras  in  the  earlier  part 

('fherein  the  growth  of  virtue,  without  special  t^^aching  or 

pJ^feasional  masters,  is  elucidated)  ^ — and  the  argument  of 

Sobatea  at  the  close,  wherein  the  identity  of  the  Good  and 

t^fi  Hafifiurable  is  established,'* 


^  We  may  remark  th;it  Tlira^^tus^ 
^^'Htb  \m  iinrot?  the  Protagtjnu*  titider 


loguo  ETithydtmua,  p.  278  D,  w«  nlmU 
am  ihixi  PJuto  u^M  tlie  wonLi  ivBti- 


^ AgoiiiitiCi,  places  it  alone  in  a.  fitiO  j  valetittt:  bo tlmt ^pB^ijrTidf&i  wouldliave 
*J**f  &m  whicb  he  callfl  'ErSft^-riKiSf.  ^  the  etuuo  m^idiag  m  6f  irpfrurrfit 
*^^i  if  ire  turn  lo  tlie  Platonic  dia- 
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Si£^  It      If  ^^^^  "^^  rectify  the  lists  of  ThrasyUus,  they 

JfiSi^p^**'   wUl  stand  as  follows,  with  the  ex{K>sitory  Dialogues 

^SJ^r-    much  duninished  in  number: — 

Dialogues  of  Inveriigalion  or  Search. 

IHfdog^ues  of  ErpcfiiioH, 

ZTTITTTIItoL 

I.  Thefflt£ttlBi 

1,  TiiMotjs. 

2.  Fann«aDdd«0. 

2.  Leges, 

3.  Alkibindes  L 

3.  Epmoxolii. 

4,  AlkibiaO^  a 

4,  KritisuL 

5,  The&g^ 

5.  Kopublle. 

a  iMh^ 

€.  Sopbfstea. 

7.  Lydfl. 

7.  Polidlfm 

8.  Charmiddik 

8,  Fhiedoo. 

9.  Meium^ 

9.  Pbilebus. 

10.  foQ. 

10.  PtDtii£oKa«, 

U.  Eutlijpbron, 

n.  Phasdms. 

12,  E«tlij'd6mua, 

12.  SyTTipoefoTr* 

13.  Gorgioi, 

13.  Kratylus. 

14.  BipplM  L 

14,  Kritun. 

^^^v                                15.  Hippiaa  H. 

^^1                               16.  Kleitophun. 

^^^^^^1                         17«  H]ppuGhii& 

The  Apology,  Menexeoiu,  Bpistobib 

^^^^H                      IS.  Eii^m, 

do  D">t  properly  belong  to  eitbtf 

^^^^                     19.  Hinm 

bead 

It  will  Uins  appear^  ^m  a  fair  estimate  and  comparisoti 
1^,1^,,  of  listjs,  that  the  relation  which  Plato  bears  to 
JJ^j^J*,,^  philosophy  is  more  that  of  a  searcher,  tester*  and 
JJ*y*JJ  impugner,  tJiau  that  of  an  expositor  and  dogmatist 
^'2d*'  —  thoiigh  he  undertakes  both  the  two  functioni: 
**™***^*'  more  negative  than  affirmative — ^more  ingenious  in 
I  li minting  out  difliL^ultiea,  than  snceessful  in  solving  them.  I 
tnu^t  agiiiii  repeat  tliat  though  this  classification  is  jugt^  as  tai 
as  it  got^  and  the  best  which  can  be  applied  to  the  dialogues, 
taken  as  a  >vhok^ — yet  the  dialogues  have  much  which  will  not 
enter  inti>  the  rljissiiication,  and  each  has  its  own  pecuHaritifa 

The  Dialogues  of  Search,  thus  comprising  more  than  laalf 
i»t4ii«iii^  of  of  the  riatonic  com|>ositions,  are  again  distributed 
ciwniAuii^)^  Iiy  Tlirim*lhis  into  two  sub-classes — ^Gynuiasiic  aiiil 
iitoRiuy  Agomstic:  tlie  irymnaiitic,  again,  into  Obstetne  and 
ii^tuimwic  Peirastic ;  the  Agonistii*,  into  Ptobative  and  Refo- 
Hi,  ^  tative.  Here,  again,  there  is  a  pretence  of  sym* 
metrictd  tUTangement,  which  will  not  hold  good  if  we  examine 
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cloeely.  Nevertheless,  the  epithets  point  to  real  attributes 
various  dialogues,  antl  deserve  the  more  attention,  inas- 
nicb  as  thejr  imply  a  view  of  philosophy  foreign  to  the 
valent  way  of  looking  at  it.  Ob^tric  and  Tentative  or 
testing  (Peirastic)  are  epithets  which  a  reader  may  under- 
tand;  but  he  will  not  easily  see  how  tliey  bear  upon  the 
toeess  of  philoaophy. 

The   term  pMlompher  is  generally  understood  to  mean 
omething  else.     In  appreciating  a  philosopher,  it  is  pj,|t^jj^y^ 
tsnal  to  ask>  What  authoritative  creed  has  he  pro-  JJ,3?^to«i, 
iaimed,  for  disciples  to  swear  allegiance  to  ?    What  SitlJitiw 
iDsitive  system,  or  positive    truths  previously  un-  23^!™auiy 
uovm  or  improved,  has  he  established  ?    Next,  by  ""w**!*"^ 
hat  arguments  has  he  enforced  or  made  them  good?     This 
\  the  ordinary  proceeding  of  an  historian  of  philosophy,  as 
^b  up  the  roll  of  sucoe^siTe  names.     The  philosopher  is 
to  speak  as  one  having  authority  ;  to  have  alrea^ly 
lade  up  his  mitid ;  and  to  be  prepared  to  explain  what  his 
lund  is^     Beadets  require  positive  results  announced,  and 
lOittive  evidence  set  Ijefore  them,  in  a  clear  and  stmightfor* 
rd   manner.     They  are  intolerant  of  all  that  is  prolix, 
toti%  not  essential  to  the  proof  of  the  thesis  in  hand. 
h&fe  all,  an  affirmative  result  is  ]ndisi>en8able. 
When  I  come  to  the  Timseus,  and  Republic,  &c.,  I  shall 
consider  what  reply  Plato  could  make  to  these  questionst 
|i  the  mean  time^  I  may  observe  that  if  philosophers  are  to 
esttmated  by  such  a  scale,  he  will  not  stand  high  on  the 
si.     Even  in  his  expository  dialogues,  he  cares  little  about 
proclamation  of  results,  and  still  less  about  the  shortest, 
ightest,  and  most  certain  road  for  attaining  them* 
But  as  to  those  numerous  dialogues  which  are  not  exjxjsi- 
V  Plato  could  make  lio  reply  to  the  questions  at  -nm  pktonic 


U.     There  are  no  affirmative  results : — and  there  kmtX^ 

process  of  enquiry,  not  only  fruitless,  but  de-  niyand 

rions,  circuitous,  and  intentionally  protracted.    The  tMnmm  tntui 

thoritative  character  of   a    philosopher   is  dis-  known  toui 

Jaimed.     ^ot  only  Plato  never  delivers  sentence  ttproowdori- 

his  own  name,  but  his  prmcipal  spokesman,  tar  ^^^'^'^^ 
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from  speaking  with  authority*  declarer  that  he  has  not  nmdo 
up  hi*  own  mind,  and  that  he  k  orJy  a  seairher  along  witli 
others,  more  eager  in  the  chase  thati  they  are.*  Philosophy 
IB  conceived  ad  the  seaioh  for  truth  still  unknown ;  not  m  an 
explanation  of  truth  by  one  who  know^  it,  to  others  who  do 
not  know  it.  The  process  of  search  is  conBidered  as  being  in 
itself  profitable  and  invigorating,  eyen  though  what  is  sougbt 
be  not  found.  The  ingenuity  of  Sokrate^  is  shown,  not  hr 
what  he  himself  produces,  for  he  avows  himself  altogether 
barren — but  by  his  obstetric  aid :  that  is,  by  his  being  abb 
to  evolve,  from  a  youthful  mind,  answers  of  which  it  19  pr^ 
nant,  and  to  test  the  soundness  and  trust  worthiness  of  ihme 
answers  when  delivered :  by  his  power,  besides,  of  exposing 
or  refuting  unsound  answei-Sj  and  of  convincing  others  of  the 
fallacy  of  that  which  they  confidently  believed  themselves  ta 
know. 

To  eliminate  affirmative^  authoritative  exposition,  whicli 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  truth  is  aboadj 
known^ — and  to  consider  philosophy  as  a  seaz^  for 
unknown  truth,  carried  on  by  seveml  interlocution 
all  of  them  ignorant'this  i^  the  main  idea  which 
Plato  inherited  from  8okrates,  and  worked  out  in 
more  than  one-half  of  his  dialogues*  It  is  under  this  general 
head  that  the  subdivisions  of  Thrasyllus  fall — the  Obstetric 
the  Testing  or  Verifying,  the  Refutative,  The  process  is  one 
in  wliich  both  the  two  concurrent  minds  are  active,  bat 
eadi  with  an  inherent  activity  peculiar  to  itself.  The  quee- 
tionor  does  not  follow  a  predetermined  course  of  his  own,  bnt 
j)roceeds  altogether  on  the  answer  given  to  him.  He  himself 
furnishes  only  an  indispensable  stimulus  to  the  parturitioD  of 
BOmetliing  with  which  the  respondent  is  already  pregnant, 
and  applies  testing  questions  to  that  which  he  hears,  imtil 
the  respondent  is  himself  satisfied  that  the  auawer  will  dM 

*  tt&  lulijliibn  ti>  tin:'  doclitratioiis  rf  paii»  of  wMcli  there  k  mueli  diJ^ 
^ikmUf  t<i  UlIm  elfect  m  Uve  Plntnnio  i  tnntiflm  and  afllnn^inii :  ?.  p.  IAD  R 
AfHiUi^^  (pp.  2i*2Hi,  Wf  toiMi  the  Uke  .  AirjoTouFTa   Sf    xal   ^Tirevt^n  §ti  r«ilit 

AINI  A.  eil*  W  rat  iymyt  *U^s  Arf^*     See  R<)utl)'»  note  an  thfi  above  | 

i  Kiy*t^  ikkk   (ntit   itiiirfi  ^f  9'  ^^w¥ :     of  tlie  GofgliJ, 
Mh\  evcin  in   Ww  B^rubUc,    in  majiy 


TboquMK 
tlurkfT  luu  no 

bf  tlvm- 
«n(4idctit  In 
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lioli    Throughout  all  this,  there  is  a  constant  appeal  to  the 
ftee^  self-detennining  judgment  of  the  respondent's  own  mmd, 
Cdmbined  with  a  stimulus  ext^iting  the  iotellectual  productive- 
ii«s  of  that  mind  to  the  uttermost. 

What  chiefly  deserves  attention  here,  as  a  peculiar  phase 
in  the  history  of  philosophy,  is,  that  tlie  relation  Rebition  of 
«f  teacher  and  learner  is  altogether  BUj)pressed,  i«^>  ap- 
Sokrates  not  only  himself  disclaims  the  province  *utborif7  li 
and  title  of  a  teacher,  but  treats  with  contemptuous 
baiiter  those  who  assume  it*  Now  **  the  learner "  (to  use  a 
memorable  phrase  of  Aristotle  ^}  **  is  under  obligation  to  be- 
EeTe:"  he  must  be  a  passive  recipient  of  that  which  is  com- 
numifated  to  him  by  the  teacher.  The  relation  between  the 
two  is  that  of  authority  on  the  one  side,  and  of  belief  gene- 
iited  by  authority  on  the  other.  But  Sokrates  requires  from 
no  man  implicit  tnist :  Bay  he  deprecates  it  as  dangerous** 
It  is  one  peculiarity  in  these  Sokratic  dialogues,  that  the 
eut  of  authority>  instead  of  being  invoked  and  worked 
^  Up,  as  is  generally  done  in  philosophy,  is  formally  disavowed 
and  practically  set  aside.  **  I  have  not  made  up  ray  mind : 
1  auL  not  prepared  to  swear  allegiance  to  any  creed :  I  give 
yea  the  reasons  for  and  against  each :  you  must  decide  for 


^  <  Ari8ti>t.Di?  Sophist.  EktJclju,  Top. 

•  Piitoi  PzTTta^oT.  p.  314  B. 

'He  KOitimatit  of  the  Acadcinic 
■^-^eiceodiDg  frnm  Sr^ikmtcs  and 
gitat  not  tliKnigh  Xenokniitcft  and 
^iMMO,  but  thrr^ugh  ArkcstdLaua  and 
wuidoi'— ijliistmtefl  tlie  sAnie  ell- 
BOiticiii  of  the  id€A  of  authority. 
V^  ire  you  ao  curious  to  biow  what 
Jjfii^tftve  dcterminefl  on  the  point  ? 
Bae  Wtt  tho  reasons  pro  and  cm ; 
2>^  thd  one  againxt  the  othatt  ^^^ 
«»  judge  for  youraelf.** 
.  ^  for  examplet  Cicero,  Tuiw.  Diep, 
1*^  *-7.  **  8ed  dofendat  qood  quiBque 
?^:  mnt  enini  juflida  libtrm :  noa 
^^Uitutn  tcn'^bimtiH,  niilHufii^ne  \imns 
^pini^  legibnji  adstricti,  qnibus  in 
l^Mphii  ucnmnfim  pancamiu,  quid 
*t  Iq  qolqua  le  maximi^  probaoile, 
^>^  femiireiinia." 


Agidii,  Oioens  Be  Nat  Deor.  L  5' 

lD-13.  '*  Qui  ftutem  requimnt,  quid 
quiique  do  t&  ipai  acntiunmB,  canodua 
id  faciuot  qnam  net^esi^  est.  Ntm  enim 
tarn  iiittiorUatia  in  dUputando  gvani 
rationii  Wiotn^iia  tpiscrenda  mifU.  Quin 
etiam  obest  plonunqui;  iin,  ^iii  diseere 
Yolunt  auctoHtaa  L'orum  qtii  m  dooero 
profitentur:  JeHinunt  cnim  snumjudi- 
Qinm  adliibaio :  id  babont  ratum,  nn<xi 
ab  eo  quoEn  probanl  iofliciatnni  vid^nt, 
.  .  .  H%  Bingiilaa  dJBCittMnaj  perciper© 
I  tnuipjuni  eat,  quauto  majim  onmes? 
Quod  fiicere  m  iieccasc  eat,  quibus  pro- 
po6itum  gbI,  Teri  repf^riendi  oaufift,  ei 
cofitta  omn€a  pluloBOpboa  ot  pro  om- 
nibus dioL'iie*  Nee  tiimen  fl«n  potc»t« 
nt  qui  httc  mtione  pbilosopbantur,  ii 
nihil  kabt^nt  qnod  at^quunhiJ.  Non 
enlm  sitmixs  ii  quibua  nilnl  vorum  erae 
videfttur,  8c^l  iip  c|iii  omnibua  Tens  »d- 
jurtcta  qnnHlmn  falm  eaao  dicomu^ 
tantik  similitndipe  nt  in  iis  nuUa  insit 


for  trath  wm  vt  trnksmwa — m  m 

to  tttvie  tami 

to  he  m  condhioii  to  ptoekim  it 

oiCksm 

hf  tmo  ■■tigoHwtiiy  each  of 

to  ^Mom  ihe  tnitli,  tbo^gh  Gem 

ken:  «ad  m  tills  respect 

of  the  FhliaDe 

BHiflt  go  «o  in 

h^  h  goes  cm  alailljf 

lGoiMtiv«s.    Th€ 

(we  are  told  t^ 

he  s  iiR«d  nteoaamfy  In 

Wf  belta 

ieit^  lioiAlii,  And  rejectJcHii^ 

study.     He  loob 

eTea  witk  ^ 

to  Aeamhe  them^  in  ckiail  m 

[■obablT  kzKvwti  lo 

to  Mm  to  IbUovtk 

nd  nto  pftitnendif^ 

of  acdro  tnlellMtail 

Them  tern  eases  m 

md  wmmiAm,  onder 

at  hA  witltcml 

of  their  pailey  danng 

asid  reject]]^  cm 

he  tried  after  il^ 

m  panUel  to  the  Fktonk 

&a,  the  se«tdi£ir 

not  m  im 

i£  AAam  were  dif- 
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;ed  between  Rhetoric,  which  addressed  itself  to  multi- 
,  aceepted  all  estabUshed  sentiments,  and  JJ^J^Str 
ed  for  the  most  part  particalar  issues — and  SSSl^^ 
ctic,  m  which  a  select  few  debate^l  among  them-  ^^SJl^  ti* 
i  general  questions/  Of  tJiis  Dialectic,  the  real  J^^e1«3*^ 
ttes  wms  the  greatest  master  tliat  Athens  ever  of^SI^^*" 
he  could  de^l  as  he  chose  (says  Xenophon  ^)  with  all  dis- 
its!  he  tumed  tliem  round  his  finger*  In  this  process, 
mtscfTk  set  up  a  thesis,  and  the  other  cross-examined  him 
it :  the  most  irresistible  of  all  cross-examiners  was,  the 
Sokmtes*  The  nine  books  of  Aristotle's  Topica  (in- 
ig  the  hfK>k  De  Soplusticis  Elenchis)  are  composed  with 
tjject  of  furnishing  suggestions,  and  indicating  niles,  both 
5  cross-examiner  and  to  the  respondent,  in  such  Dialectic 
e&  Plato  does  not  lay  down  any  rules;  but  he  has 
i  US}  in  his  dialogues  of  search,  specimens  of  dialectic  pro- 
re  shaped  in  his  own  fashion.  Several  of  his  contempo-* 
1^  companions  of  Sokrates,  like  him,  did  the  same  each  in 
wn  way  1  hut  their  compositions  have  not  survived.^ 
ch  compositions  give  something  like  fair  play  to  the 
ive  arm  of  philosophy ;  in  the  employment  of  which  the 


llB  li»bit  nf  Girpposmg  a  genef^ 
V  to  be  niidficiued.  sal  of  haTing 
Ad  liv  competent  adTOcates  before 
m  wbo  bive  not  made  up  tb^ir 

—it  now  BO  dijrused  (eTerj'wbere 
,  in  a  marl  of  law),  tlmt  one 
nlli  mipriiK  Galeii*«  declamtion 
bs  diffiaeiit  competiiig  medical 
■  vene  io  ducuaaed  in  big  day. 
Mlcr  Belopa  maiotaicied  a  dia^ 
m  oC  two  aays  with  a  rival : — 

ItiXix^  dwow'  ijfitpmif'  toy  ft^v 
'•r,  hf  ^^  Bvfv^iirTfs  r^t  larpiK^i 

I  iwt^tiMJf6rTo%  3i/Fa(ri?ai.    1  Galen, 

lopctii  Libris.  c.  2,  p.  16,  Ivilbn.  \ 

m  QOliM    lb.  2,  p.  2t)  the  habit 

UfX  men  li  Bourn  to  aaa^mbie  in 

0^  of  Pax,  ^  tbe  porpoae  of 

•Ojg  lo^c^I  queetioiis*   prior    to 

nlb^nlKm  wbieh  destroyed  that 

Bi 

^monboQ,  Memorab.  i  2. 

Im  oialogitea  composed  bj  Aii- 

btmielf  were  in  peat  mrastue 


dbiloguea  of  ffiATeb,  cxems^s  of  argu- 
men^tioD  pro  and  tmn  ;Cic«it\  De 
Ftnib.  T.  4i.  "  Aristotele^  ut  sole4, 
qujarendi  gratii,  qnsdam  aubtilitatiti 
sum  ai^nmeuta  exccsgitarit  in  GrjllOi" 
&c.    (Qnmtilian,  IntfL  Rhet.  iL  17/) 

Bernajii  iTtdieatea  the  probable  titles 
of  many  nmong  the  lost  Arigtotelian 
Dmli>gut:'4i  I  Die  DialogedeaAilaloteleB^ 
pp.  132. 133,  BerUii,  18(13),  and  gives  in 
Ilia  book  many  gcmeral  remarks  uptm 
them. 

The  observatjotia  of  Arittotlo  in 
MetBLphya,  (A.  ihirrmt  99S,  b.  l-ie> 
niT<  conc-cived  in  a  large  mod  joat  spirit 
Hl'  mya  tlmt  amone  all  tbe  eeareh«ra 
for  tratli,  none  (Completely  sut'oeed,  and 
none  completely  fidl :  tbrMse,  from  whoia 
concluBionA  we  dliSfietit,  do  ua  Hervfoe 
by  exercising  our  iiit^Uigcnee — Hiv  jAkp 
IftM  irpo^<rKi]<rai'  TitA&r*  Ttic  enumem- 
ticm  of  &ir<fpjiu  in  the  follo^viiii^  Ixjok  B 
of  the  M^tapbyBtca  is  t\  f!ontdn nation 
of  the  eame  viawi!.  Compare  BGholia» 
p,  604»  b-  29,  Brandia. 
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Eleate  Zeno  first  became  celebrated,  and  the  real  Sokratei 
yet  more  celebrated.  This  negative  arm  ia  no  less  easeBtial 
tban  the  affirmative,  to  the  validity  of  a  body  of  reasoued 
truth,  such  as  philosophy  aspires  to  be.  To  know  how  to  dis- 
prove is  quite  as  important  as  to  know  how  to  prove :  the  one 
is  co-ordinate  and  complenientary  to  the  other.  And  tli6 
man  who  disproves  what  is  false,  or  guards  mankind  againft 
assenting  to  it,^  renders  a  service  to  pliiloaophy ;  even  though 
he  may  not  be  able  to  render  the  ulterior  service  of  provbg 
any  truth  in  its  place. 

By  historians  of  ancient  philosophy  negative  proct-fhire  k 
ir^iiiifupnj-  generally  considered  as  represented  by  the  ^Mplusts 
poMd  i«  bo     and  the  Megariei,  and  is  the  main  ground  for  ibofid 

E'*'^'**^-  harsh  epithets  which  are  commonly  applied  to  boti  of 
_  Hci;  them.  The  negative  (they  think)  can  only  be  tolemted 
■ad  eensuTed  in  small  doses^  and  even  then  merely  as  ancillary  to 
afpuuo^ipbj.  the  affirmative.  That  is,  if  yon  have  an  affirmative 
theory  to  propose,  you  are  allowed  to  urge  such  olyeetiom  as 
you  think  applicable  against  rival  theories,  but  only  in  order 
to  make  room  for  your  own.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  as  re- 
quiring no  proof,  that  the  confession  of  iguoraBce  is  au  in* 
tolerable  condition ;  which  every  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
in  himself,  and  which  no  man  is  justified  in  inflicting  an  aiy 
one  else.  If  you  deprive  the  reader  of  one  affirmative  boIu* 
tion,  you  are  required  to  furnish  him  with  another  which  yoa 
are  prefmred  to  guarantee  as  the  true  one.  "  Le  lioi  es* 
mort — Vive  le  Roi  :*'  th^  throne  must  never  be  vacant.  It  is 
plain  that  uiidor  such  a  restricted  application,  the  full  force 
of  the  negative  case  is  never  brought  out.  The  pleadings  are 
left  in  the  hands  of  counsel,  each  of  whom  takes  np  only  Mich 
fragments  of  the  negative  case  as  suit  the  interests  of  hw 
client,  and  suppresses  or  slurs  over  all  such  other  fragmenU 
of  it  as  make  against  bis  client*  But  to  every  theory  (espfr 
cially  on  the  topics  discussed  by  Sokrates  and  Plato)  thete 

^  Tbe  StoicA  had  fiiU  mnvictlon  of  '  mnbofl  rirttitttm  nomine  itpptsllAAt  * 
tliii.  la.  Oicon)*!!  enimnmry  of  the  Stoto  '  alteram  («?.  Dml^ticnm ',  qut^t  hahest 
dodnfio  ( De  Fl ni bua,  lii  21-72)  we  '  ration e i ti » n e  ciii  f 1 1 1  -4i>  ^uli^nt ioju ui*,  pt^n 
T^nd  r— *'  All  eiiwKie  rit-tutes,  de  qnibus  urtquisim  Cikpiio&k  j^n^biiiinJbs  ^Ukntitft 
disptitatuni  e^t.  Dmlef^ie^itn  etiam  ad-  caque,  i^uiie  dt$  homda  mallfiqiie  SSksi^ 
jungunt  (Btoicij  et  PiiyAicam  :  euag^oe    itiim,  ut  teneri  toi^qae  poaiimuii* 
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toe  more  or  leas  of  objections  applicable — even  the  beet 
Pfory  being  true  only  on  tho  balanoo*  And  if  the  purpose 
e  to  ensure  a  complete  body  of  reasoned  truth,  all  these  ob- 
sdioES  ouglit  to  be  faithfally  esJiibit^d,  by  one  who  stands 
itward  as  tJieir  express  advocate,  witliout  being  previously 
&tabed  for  any  separate  or  inconsistent  purpose. 
How  much  Platx)  himself,  in  his  dialogues  of  search,  felt 
[to  OWE  vocation  as  champion  of  the  negative  pro-  vocattomof 
idare*  we  see  marked  cK>iispiciiously  in  the  dialogue  PMoibriSe 
ftU^d  Parmonidcs.  This  dialogue  is  tliroughout  a  SI£nTJE^ 
loteit  against  forward  affirmation,  aud  an  assertion  offt  i*4om- 
f  independGnt  hem  iftofidi  for  the  negationist  and  *iw««i  irui*i. 
Bjeetor.  Ilie  claims  of  the  latter  must  nrpt  be  ^^^^ 
Btigficd,  before  the  affirmant  can  be  considered  as  solvent. 
le  Advocacy  of  those  claims  is  here  confided  to  the  veteran 
^atmenides,  who  sums  them  up  in  a  formidable  total : 
dtmtes  being  opposed  to  him  under  the  unusual  disguise  of 
Lrouthful  and  forward  affimiaut.  Parmenides  makes  no 
to&tence  of  advancing  any  rival  doctrine.  The  theories  which 
h  ielects  for  criticism  are  the  Platonic  theory  of  intelligible 
|its,  and  his  own  theory  of  the  Unum  :  he  indicates  how 
objeetions  must  be  removed — how  many  contradictions 
be  solved — how  many  opposite  hypotheses  must  be  fol- 
ded out  to  their  results — ^ before  either  of  these  theories  can 
«  afiinned  with  assurance.  The  exigencies  enumerated  may 
Bid  do  appear  insurmountable ;  ^  but  of  that  Plato  takes  no 
tocxmnt  Such  laborious  exercises  are  insepjirable  from  the 
loce^  of  searching  for  truth,  and  imless  a  man  has  strength 
P  go  through  themj  no  truth,  or  at  least  no  reasoned  truth, 
be  found  and  maintainei" 


*  Pbb,  Rirmeniti,  p,    136  B.     Bfi 
^tip-^tl  p,«AAfir    T«Af»i    yvf^yaaa- 

lw#,  f^,  ktytis^  2t  UapfAfviSfir  irpay- 

Ad^tlfv  deeluFca  that  no  man  can 
f^ly  mMfter  of  anj  affifumtivc 
without  hftving  ex&mLncd  and 

tral  aU  Uie  objections  and  dil^culties 
Dj^live  portion  of  bbe  t:nt(uiry. 
teopgli  sdl  these  kwoffias  la  ilie 
piflkblie  first  stagCt  and  perlmp^ 


the  enquirer  inpy  not  be  ablo  to 
BdTftnce  fiirther,  gee  Meta  physio.  B. 
995,  ft.  26,  »90,  «.  Iti— ojjc  of  the  most 
sinking  ptMftgei  in  l^bj  uorks.  CWi- 
pare  ttlm  wlmt  he  says,  Do  Ccelo,  ii. 
204,  bp  lOf  hh  ttl  rhy  ^iAAovrti  icaAiwi 
(^^trttif  ivtrrariKhp  tJtfat  tik^^FOiHMlmv 
ivirrdirniiV  t^  ytva,   roitro  &l  iarlv  4k 

"  Thitt  th©  only  ro€id  t*>  trturtwortJiy 
afl:^rtuatkit],  hci<  tliri>ugh  a  siring  of 
ijcgatiotie^  unfolded  and  appreciated  by 

R    2 
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It  will  thus  appear  that  among  the  eooditions  requigit^  for 
SoknineMi-  p'lilosophy,  both  SotcTates  and  Plato  regarded  tlie 
^^«^  negative  procedure  bb  co-ordinato  in  Talne  with  Urn 
CS^iMf^  aflirmatiTe,  aud  indispensable  as  a  preliminary  slagei 
^^*JJ2^  But  Sokrates  went  a  step  farther.  He  assigned  to 
flM^mS "^  tlj^  negative  an  intrinsic  importance  bj  itself,  apart 
imuf^od;  &om  all  implication  with  the  affirmative;  and  k 
JSiS^i  rested  that  opinion  upon  a  psjvhologieal  groimd, 
dn£1mr-  fonoallj  avowed,  and  far  larger  thau  anytliing  yd 
"■^^  down  by  the  Sophists,    He  thought  that  the  tmtmsl 

Stftte  of  the  human  mind,  among  eetablbhed  communkiei, 
W9&  not  simply  i^oTanf?e,  but  ignorance  mistaking  itself  for 
knowledge — false  or  uncertified  belief — false  persuasion  of 
knowledge.  The  only  way  of  dissipating  such  false  peisoa- 
mm  waa,  the  eflTectiTe  stimulus  of  the  negative  test^  or  aiom- 
examining  Elenchus ;  whereby  a  state  of  non-bellef^  or  painful 
oonseiousDess  of  ignorance,  was  substituted  in  its  place.  Such 
second  slute  mm  indeed  not  the  best  attainable.     It  ou^ht  ti» 


■Btie  psoMdve^  it  sti^wglj  in- 

]%  Md  tirteiK  Mig^Ik  et 
nms  per 
on,  ■;^1w 
8fid  cate 


ipiqIi  pnlliiil  nmltlplkfttion  mi  t 

iMwi  in  mMt^  fi 

imifrtrifM    ftwmAtoB    iHiicli    the 


ntufiuloij  iMoiii  wmldbidateiEied: 
tba  otriet  ooaditiioiui  of  macamMe  eiprti' 
tneatuig  would  appear  to  be  fDoai 
wtieii  an  ■AlitinTWiLf  da^'tf  eiperk^i«i 
woiiM  deslitij  this  hope  ftod  meeemiak 

ooodilioiis,  of  tlie  whole  m<jmij.  It 
ifl  thii  wfaidi  daunts  the  c^^i^erimeDter* 
B  k  ihis  pislixmimir  ig^bl  witb  tbt 
entanglenieiiy  oT  a  subject  so  dark,  io 
dpubt^il,  90  uacfae«fm^,  witboot  ifir 
knovletl^  whether  tbe  eonflid  li  to  Icm 
Id  aa jtbing  worth  poneni^,  that  na- 
das  diaoonray  diffiealt  and  nra  M 
the  espdcimimlerv  and  pfuticiil&rlj  tbt 
fOiBi^  eEperimimter,  ought  tti  ksKfV 
fliat  aa  je^azda  hia  own  mnea)  am^ 
hood,  he  cuumi  but  win,  if  be  ooiy 
oootead  azight.    Mmm  mi0i  a  m§a^ 

JkMif  to  ffcf  beHom  <tf  hh  md^ 

thai  be  has  not  dnumflil  lobotn;  li 
^ai  Isboar  aw  jIohf  rflnijr«j  li  J 
baiF9  Hi  aaiiimiai  o/  Au  cam- 
hia  own  mind,  aad  ^ym  it  i 
iv  fiitun?  work."  (TymWl, 
nn  Hi  tit,  ooGJukml  u  a 
Mode  ofMolian,  tect  &.  p.  3Xi/ 


uaitiiess  and  empbasiB,  in  his  Apology  before  tLe  Sj^^iJj- 
Dikasts,  only  a  month  before  his  death.     So  deeply  »^*«*«^^ 
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be  prelimmary  to  a  third,  acquired  by  the  struggles  of  the 
mind  to  escape  from  such  paioiii]  eonscIougBeBB  ^  and  to  rise, 
under  the  contJnued  stimulus  of  the  tutelary  Elenchug,  to 
improTod  affirmative  and  defensible  beliefs.  But  even  if  this 
tliiid  state  were  never  reached,  t>okratea  declared  the  second 
state  to  be  a  material  amendment  on  the  first,  which  he 
deprecated  as  alike  pernicious  and  disgraceful. 

The  psychological  conviction  here  described  stands  pro- 
claimed by  Sokratea  himself,  with  remarkable  ear-  D«uir»tittiigr 

Sukntesln 
mlMlOD  %f> 

did  he  take  to  heart  the  prevalent  false  persuasion  U^ftL 
of  knowWlge,  alike  universal  among  all  classes,  mie-  S™  51™r- 
eliievous,  and  difficult  to  correct — ^that  he  declared  ***^ 
liiDiflelf  to  have  made  war  against  it  throughout  his  life,  under 
amission  imposed  uj>on  him  by  the  Delphian  God;  and  to 
luTe  incurred  thereby  wide-spread  hatred  among  his  feUow- 
cttiienfi.     To  convict  men,  by  cross-examination,  of  ignorance 
in  respect  to  those  matters  which  each  man  believed  himself 
to  know  weO  and  familiarly — this  was  the  constant  employ- 
ment and  the  mission  of  Sokrates :  not  to  teach — for  he  dis- 
|iymed  the  capacity  of  teaching — but  to  make  men  feci  their 
^n  ignorance  instead  of  believing  themselves  to  know.    Such 
Gf^DeB-examination,  conducted  usually  before  an  audience,  how- 
ever it  might  he  salutary  and  indispeusable,  was  intended  to 
humiliate  the  respondent,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  offend  and 
exasperate  him*    No  one  felt  satisfaction  except  some  youth- 
M  auditors,  who  admired  the  acuteness  with  which  it  was 
^pdncted.     "  I "  (declared  Sokrates)  *'  am  distinguished  from 
^HieiE,  and  superior  to  others,  by  this  character  only — that  I 
'    in  conscious  of  my  own  ignorance  :  the  wisest  of  men  would 
^  he  who  had  the  like  consciousness ;  but  as  yet  I  have 
Wted  for  such  a  man  in  vain/' "" 

In  tltjhvering  this  emphatic  declaration,  Sokrates  himself 
i^^tiuLates  his  apprehension  that  the  Dikasts  wlLI  treat  his 

'  Pint.  Apol.  S,  pp,  23-29.    It  ie  nfit  ]  bave    iudiciit^    pervadw    nearly  the 
^  to  telaet  particular  jiflASigeB  for  I  whole  discourise' 
"^        ;  far  uie  eeatiniiifiite  wycli  I  | 
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disoQiirae  as  mcjckery ;  that  they  will  not  belieTe  him  to  be 
OFPerftioa  of  in  earoest ;  that  they  wiU  scarcely  have  patience  ki 
tvmSd-  hear  him  claim  a  divine  mission  for  so  stninsre  a 
tfatCNkuid.  purpose,''  The  declaration  is  indeed  singular^  and 
probably  many  of  the  Dikasta  did  so  regard  it ;  while  those 
who  thought  it  serious,  heard  it  with  repugnance.  The  sept- 
rate  \altie  of  the  negative  procedure  or  Elencbus  was  ncTer 
before  so  unequivoc  Jly  assert^,  or  so  highly  estimated.  To 
disabuBe  men  of  those  false  beliefs  wliieh  they  mistook  for 
knowledge,  and  to  force  on  them  tbe  painful  eonseiousQesi 
that  they  knew  notliing — was  extolled  as  the  greatest  senit^ 
which  could  bo  rendered  to  them,  and  as  rescuing  them  from 
a  degraded  and  slavish  state  of  mind.' 

To  nnderstand  the  full  purpose  of  Plato's  dialogues  of 
search — testing,  exercishig,  refuting,  but  not  finJijDg 
or  providing^ — we  must  keep  in  mind  the  Sokmtie 
Apology.  WTioever,  after  reading  the  The4etetus. 
Laches,  Charmides,  Lysis,  Parmenides,  fee,  ii 
tempted  to  exclaim — "  But^  after  all,  Plato  mud 
have  had  in  his  mind  some  ulterior  doctrioa  of  con* 
viction  which  he  wished  to  impire^,  biit  which  io 
has  not  clearly  intimated/*  will  see,  by  the  Sokratic  Apology, 
that  such  a  presumption  is  noway  justiliable.  I%Id  is  a 
eearcher^  and  has  not  yet  made  up  his  own  mind:  this  is 
what  he  himself  tells  us,  and  what  I  literally  believe,  thougji 
few  or  none  of  his  critics  will  admit  it*  His  purpose  in  tie 
diaJogues  of  search,  is  plainly  and  siifficiently  enunciated  in  tli6 
words  addressed  by  ygkrates  to  Theietetus — **  Answer  with* 
out  being  daunted :  for  if  we  proeecuta  our  search,  one  of 
two  alternatives  is  certain — either  we  shall  find  what  ite 
are  looking  for,  or  we  shall  get  clear  of  the  persuasion 
that  we  know  what  in  reality  we  do  not  yet  know.    Xow 


Tbt««~ 


that  PIaEu  isul 
ttlHrlDt  ifflr- 


"  Plftto,  Apol,  S.  pp.  20-38. 

9  Aristotle,  in  the  lir»t  bcN>k  of  Meta- 
pfajncn  1,982,  b.  IB)^  when  repealing  a 
Btatement  niode  in  the  Thea'itetus  of 
Pinto  (155  Dv  that  wonder  h  the 
boi^mning,  or  poiut  of  departure,  of 
philosophy— explama  the  phrase  by 
mjiDg,   thAl  wonder  ia  aecompAnled 


bj  a  ptiipftil  txrn viction  of  igncKiitfv 
and    sense  of   embintiaginjad     ^  ^ 

(f«K — all  )(piifftmv  rifht  ivtittf*  Tn* 
painful  couTietLon  of  t^oraooa  la  ^1^ 
Sokrate«  lought  to  hxiug  abmU 
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recpmpenaa  like  this  will  leave  no  room  for  dissatis&c- 

JSThat  thoae  topics  were,  in  respect  to  which  Sokrates  foond 
HhmTenal  belief  of  knowledge,  without  the  reality  y*i«B  i»r«^ 
rfenowledge — we  know,  not  merely  from  thi»  dia-  ''<<»? -li-d 
kiies  of  Plato,  but  also  from  the  Memorabilia  of  ^^v^^*  kj*^. 
l^^iophon.     Sokratea  did  not  touch  upon  ret*ondite  etweau 
latters — upon  tlie  Kostnos^  astronomy,  meteorology*     Such 


L  ?,  1>,  74, 7i>,  &e, ,  ifl  one  of  tlio  few 
wIn  (kprecuU^s  the  oouMetice 
bo)diit'£8  with  whteli  recent  Bwhobra 
•icribt'd    to   Pluto    aflircuiitive 

Wit  direct \j  arinou  rcc\  H*  h  i  i t z 
thij  ^t-ptimte  Talne  and  ecpu- 
jif<ifKfi  tif  the  negulive  pro- 
m  Plak>*«  tatiiiifitkmt  particulurly 
in  tbe  tiiiuuple  of  Lhe  ThiBBttftus. 
ftveiiuM,  m  the  prt  &ce  to  liLt  ^^econd 
pat  hit  cfmtroveried  tljete  vk^^a  of 
.Bcttiti^4n  my  JTidgmetit  without  any 


?%»  felbving  ubserffttkvns  of  recent 

rre&fh  ^.Lnlaw  are  ju»t,  thoui^h  they 

li  imply  too  aioi'h  the  afistidiptiyti  that 

,  iatrit  i*  (ilwajB  e^me  aflinimtive  jewel 

»nfi]Jwi    Tip      ill     Pltittj^d      COUSJtlii-'rttfd 

^Wn  iL  E|,'ger  otmrri^  (Histoina 
I «  l»  Crilique  dui  1«9  Grecs,  Paris, 

■B^  pldltiarKihie   da  Flat«>ti   u'ofEre 
^H  (TQ  gtfrifimt  UD  cm»€iiihle  do  par- 

y^  p'nt^jfd,  il  De  rr:Xpoae  ipje  eoua 
■SBHf  dklugtit^ :  tt  diina  son  diulogiM% 
^  <1  Oe  pitoud  jainRia  dc*  r61e  personnel* 
5*  fi^  foit  pua  claireiuent  niiqud  dea 

'  mlftrWuteiira  U  n  eetuM  k  lUfenae 
d*  im  pTflprea  opmioDs.  Faj-mi  ccs 
"Tfe^l-'Tcurturfl,  Ktx*iiite  lm-nicnii%  lo 
phw  fmiinaine  vt  le  plus  □atuit'l  inter- 
Piitedt  1a  pcna«f  de  aim  iha<?ip!e,  use 
Hfft  soavent  dts  libcrtea  de  cetto  furme 
1^  dr^matiijuG,  potir  m  joiier  dfins 

I « ^^stUK-tions  subtile,  pour  c?xftg4nir 
•*^»uui  ar^iueiitii,  pour  couper  court 
*  iiie  ditM'Uasion  cmharnissiutC'j  an 
"^tu  de  t|«diit]t3  plsiiMLnkrie,  et  pur 
J  fetin^r  trtni  d6bat  baua  LODcluro, 
^'"1  uh  uirjt,  il  a^ — 00,  ce  q^ni  est  plua 


TTtii,  PTakiu  n,  aitie  nm  nom — Je« 
apiniom  d^i  efTcomiimee  «l  tfei  rtms  de 
maUdique,  k  invera  le&^u&llea  il  eit 
jKjuvent  diificile  do  retroQver  le  fond 
eerieni  de  &a  ductrinp,  HeuretUGm^t 
CL'R  i|ifli<.'ul!i>i  Tji^  tomhont  pas  aux 
principle  ^en^nuix  du  PiatuniBiiio.  La 
criliquQ  Plfitniucienjie  tu  portltjulier 
diiuM  ce  quelle  B  dv  pluscleTt^  tt  d© 
plus  orf^niil,  ee  mttuoht:'  ^l  !&  grnnd^ 
thet»rie  dee  nU^tit  ct  de  la  r/jrirn^iwrrine, 
Ou  la  rctrouve  tixj^cfe^e  diiits  plu^cur^ 
dialogue  avee  uoe  clurte  qui  uc  pcrniet, 
ui  1&  doutci  ui  riiicurti tildes" 

I  may  abw)  cite tiie folliiwinio^ rtemiirks 
nuuleby  M.  VnehtnotfHiHtoire  Critique 
de  rf'(i>le  dAlcxaudrif,  Buok  II.  vol, 
il.  init.)  after  his  iuatrucliyu  liiuilysit 
of  tlio  doclriaea  of  IMotiuu^.  I  Hunk 
the  wcHtla  m&  aa  much  applicable  to 
Plato  aa  to  Plotiaua:  thi?  mtlier,  aa 
Plato  never  apcaka  in  hLi  own  naTue, 
Plo^niu  alwaya: — •*  C*>uibit'ii  fEiut  il 
prendre  garde  d'ajoutcr  a  Itt  peo^ee  da 
philodrtphe,  et  de  lui  preti  r  iiri  arrange 
incut  artificicl !  Ce  jRCiiit;,  pleii*  d'cn- 
tboujiiafiuie  et  de  ftJUj^uc,  n'a  jemniH 
oonnu  ni  mcsure  ni  plaii :  jamais  il  ne 
s'eat  o^jtreint  a  develijpper  Tt^^lii^e- 
inent  uue  tla^trie,  ni  a  ex^jniser  avec 
snilo  uu  enf^emble  de  tbcorita,  do 
maiu^  k  eu  fimiier  uu  aytilcjue.  Fort 
ittc^4xin  duns  m  fHarche^  il  iirmd, 
^mite,  €t  tepr^id  h  meme  mjet,  mjit 
jamais  paraiire  amir  dit  stm  derftt'er 
mot'  tonjonra  il  repaud  de  Tivca  et 
Rbnndantea  ckrte'B  aur  lei  qu^tiona 
qiril  tmite,  mah  rurement  il  lea  con- 
duit il  leuf  d emigre  et  dtflinitiTe  solu- 
tiou;  sa  rapide  pcusee  n'offleure  pam 
m^ulcmeut  le  aujet  sur  Icquel  ello 
poase^  elle  le  penetre  et  le  ereiiso  lou- 
joura,  Bona  toulefosa  I'epuiaer.  Fort 
tn^^e  dans  iea  allures*  tan  tot  ce 
g:enie  a'lchappe  eu  iuapirotions  mpidea 
t4  tumuUueuscSt  ttiotot  il  Beuibio  eo 
tra liter  iieDibJemcnt,  et  m  petdre  dune 
I  un  dAlale  do  Buhtile«  iibitmctioua,  &c." 
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BtQciies  be  diieoimifloaaoeil  m  nadesB,  And  eTen  as  trrdigioQ&^ 
Tba  sdbyeets  on  wltidi  lie  iot^rogatcd  were  those  of  eommoD^j 
fcmOwr,  eTeiT-dji;  iaSkz   those  wludi  e¥€TT  one  believed  | 
htmself  to  kmm^  and  on  wbieb  etefj  one  bad  a  isonJlikil 
opinion  to  give :  the  My™iil*yKt  being  emprised  that  mnj  one 
ooaU  pot  tbe  gncalioMW^  or  that  &ere  ootild  he  nny  doaU 


reqittnog  aolntioiL  What  is  jostice?  what  is  iBJiistica?  wh 
are  tetnp^aiice  and  oottimge?  what  is  law,  lawlessnefls^  demo- 
cracy, ai^BtDoracj  ?  what  is  the  gOTemnieat  of  toankiiid,  and 
tbe  attributes  which  qualify  any  one  for  ^terdsing  mxk 
government?  Here  were  mattere  npon  which  eyery  one 
talked  laniiliarly,  and  would  have  been  aahained  to  \m 
thought  incapable  of  delfrering  an  opinion*  Yet  it  was  upon 
these  matters  that  Sokrates  detected  nniyersal  igtiora&ce, 
coupled  with  a  firm,  but  iJlu^^ry,  persuasion  of  kuowledge. 
The  coDYeisation  of  Sokrates  with  Enthydeniiis>  in  the  X^ikk 
phontic  3remorabiUa' — the  fint  Alkibiade^  Laches^  Cbanuidi 
Euth}^bron,  ic,  of  Plato —are  among  the  mo^  mark* 
ipecimens  of  such  croes-examiiiation  or  Elenchu^-^a  stziug 
questions  to  which  there  are  responses^  in  indefinite  nomtef, 
guccesdvely  given,  tested,  and  exposed  m  nn^tisfactory. 

The  angwers  which  Sokrates  elicited  and  ezpo^  wc^ 
T^ibfmt  fiiiDple  expressions  of  the  ordinary  prevalent  belief 
vld^fdch  Upon  matterg  on  which  each  community  possesses 
egtabliahed  dogmaSp  lawg,  customs^  ^ntimeiita» 
^^  fashions,  points  of  view*  &c»,  beloDging  to  itielf. 
When  Herodotus  passed  over  to  Egypt,  he  wm 
aatonished  to  find  the  judgment^  feelings,  institu- 
tions, and  practices^  of  the  Egyptians,  eoutrasting 
most  forcibly  with  those  of  all  other  coimtries.  He 
remarks  the  same  (though  less  in  degree)  respecting 
Babylonians,  Indians,  Sc}i;hittnSj  and  others;  and 
he  is  not  less  impressed  with  the  venemtion  of  each 
S^S^Sm-  comraunity  for  its  own  creed  and  habits^  coupled 
^^SS^  with  indiflference  or  antipathy  towards  other  creeds, 
disparate  or  discordant,  prevailing  elsewhere.* 


onsLwtiSdi 

SBillf  ffV- 

lftqgfat,tnit  Si 


*  Xemiph.  Mcmor.  iv,  2. 


Bfjq.  i.   lyG:    iv.  7*1-77-80.      The  tU*- 
tiuua  establiahed  auioug  Uie  ^L'pwinilr 
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^^reg&te  of  beliefs  and  predis[K>sitiona  to  believe, 
peligtotiBj  aesthetiGal,  social,  respectiBg  what  is  true 


of  nmntiTTd^  ofleu  pfo- 

llie   pitch   of  i^cifirot^ 

p^isMl  imperattra  cbjunB^^ter  of 

I  own  regioD^  aas^nniiDg  tho  ' 

»  of  Dfitrmid  right  aod  pro- 

11  tbia   u|ipeafa    broui^bt    to 

III!  iiiqmi^itive  tmd  ubsift^'j'Vimt 

weU  «a  by  others  (Xeno- 

d.  i  3-18)  :    but  many 

utitmting  tb^  «uu«  tbesLs, 

by  AridtoUti  and  the  Peri- 

lieu  a  largtr  exteDt  of  tlio 

jlbie  iipc'uc^d  ta  Hdlemc  ^r- 

fciftre  Aridtutle,  Etbie.  Nik* 

M,  b.   15;    St^xtus   Empinc. 

faotjpv   1.  a&sL    H5-156,   iii. 

b  I  and  tbe  remarkable  ex* 

|B«ideMuies%n]^  cited  by 

/Ptffip,  Evaiig.  vl,  mid  pub" 

Mli*«  coDoclioQ,  pp.  202-219, 

[  AphfDdiM,  ci  AtiomiQ  De 

iBh.  1824. 

itesistiiig  pamagee  in  illua- 

tlae  ieme  ibeda  might  be 

mm  Mootalgno,  Fuacad,  and 

hk  Hk  moat  &J«cible  of  all 

m  aie  tlia«e  fiiiniBhed  by  tbe 

woddf    when    sujvcYt'd    or 

jr  mtelligcnt  Europeaiia,  as  it 

V  more  mlly  duririj^  the  lumt 

fiee  eflpectally  Sir  Willifliii 

I  Sambk^  :ind  H4.x!<dk><;tiutiij 

£ui  O^eUd  ;    two  tolumea 

fold  with  eqtml  jMinetititioti 

Kf  the  m^ufej^tidioiiB  uf  ei^ta- 

BtftKiQ&t  among  the  Hindofpiii 

|piiiftiw«    Vol.  i.  ch.  IV. »  de- 

iSntlae  on  tbo  NerbuddA,  b 

I  moMt  impeMlve  dMWton  in 

^  the  ratbef  a«  it  deKfiben 

iwmoe  of  p,  liiJkwed  cii0iom« 

d   even   ^«1B   the  dayv  of 

I.     I  tjfljifimbo  nXm  aome 

batter  fruiD  uti  endnent  liv- 

ir,  wboiffi  extensive  erudition 

i  Drientid  ha  well  aa  HellenLo 

tlemr  St  Hikjpe  f  Pre*mier 

I  k  feinkhya,  rum,  1S52, 

vea  ao  foUowa  re- 

fivatein  of  pin- 

;  Bankhydt  tbii  doctrine 

1  enfbicod  by  tbo  philo- 

^nd  fespec*ting  Buddba, 

wbidi  waa  built  ujxju 

uending  or  modi  fy  ing  it . 

believed    to  bavt*    lived 


about  547  B.C.  Both  tbe  aystem  of 
Budilha,  aod  tbsit  of  Kapila,.  are  atho^ 
istic,  aa  deacrihed  by  M.  St  Hiliiire. 

"  Le  second  point  oii  Bouiidba  ae 
a^mre  de  Kapila  conocme  la  doetrioo. 
L  nomme  ne  {teat  reater  dana  V  iutH?r> 
titude  que   Kapik  In!  buaee  encore. 
L'&me  dehvree,  aelon  leis  doctrioca  dc 
Kaplla,  pent  t^mjoure  TCnaStre.     II  n'y 
a  qn'mi  raoyen,  un  seul  moyeu,  du  fo 
sanvt^,— c'oat  de  I'lUieantln     Le  neaut 
aenl  est  on  «ar  aaile:  on   tie  reviont 
pas  de  eelui  Ik.— Bouddlia  Im  pfom^ 
le  neoat ;  ot  cVat  avt*c  ct^tte  pfomatBQ 
in^iie  %n%  ft  poMioim^  ha  bommea 
ei  emtretU.  lei  peuples^     Quo  cetie 
moEutmou^   cpofimcet    piirtji^as?  mi- 
jourd^btii  jmr  truin  cmii^  luiJliuuB  de 
seotatetifa,  li^voite  en  nom  les  ingtinoli 
lea  plua  ^nergiquoi  d©  wrtT©  aatoie^  * 
qu'^llL*  fiouli've  toutfii  lei  f^ragaiyioei 
et  tont^  ba  honeon  de  notre  ABie-— 
qu'elle  noua  pftialne  Kami  iooompt^ 
hensible  que  bidtna^o— pen  importe. 
Une  partie  Ci:7nHidf-mbio  de  rhiimanite 
Ta  re^ue, — pr^to  memo  a  la  justifier 
{ur  tout^^  left  subtilitea   de  la  meta- 
phyidque  k  plua  mlUneo,  et  k  la  eon* 
fearer  d&iu  1^  tctttmtefl  dee  plna  ftffretix 
j^uppUces  ei  let  Nntt^iitda  bomioideB 
d'uti  fanntiuiie  ftveoglew    61  0*681  mm 
gloirt^  que  de  domiiier  iimve»l&em«at| 
a  traveru  leu  &gei,  la  fui  dea  hasam&tt-* 
juuuik  foudateur  do  rvllglciai  n'eu,  ant 
une  plus  gnindi?  quo  lo  &mMhmt  car 
aut;nn  n*eut  de  pro«5lyleji  plus  fld<3ei 
D  i  pluH  uombroux.     Mais  jo  me  trompe : 
k  Bouddba  na  pi^kmdint  jamaiii  fonder 
une  i^igiou.     It    u'etait  que  philo- 
sophe:    et    biatnnt    duus    touted    lea 
iscLiencea  doa  Bnibmima,  il  nfj  voulnt 
peraonnellement  quo   fonder,   k  !our 
axemple,  un  uuuvcuu  f^yt^Jiuji-.    Soule* 
ment  l**a  iuuy<  ns  ipi'tl  i  uipliviiit  du- 
reut  mener  aea  dL-oiplt  .^  jhirt  hnn  qn'il 
no    compttiii    aller     loi    in'iut,      Hii 
es*adreBsant  k  la  foulc,  il  Kiut  ^i^.T^('4 
b  dlfleipliuer  et  la  rtjjler.    Do  lii,  cetto 
ordinutiou  religleuao  quo  k  Bouddlia 
doiinait  h.  ae-a  adeptea,  hk  hieiiirebio 
qull    ^iabliiiaalt    entro    tMX,    foiidtH> 
unjquement,  comme  k  ^ch^ofN  1*0x1- 
gSAlK  Bur  le  merits  divi  1      i.     iiilcUi- 
genoaaetdeavertmi — Ini.-u  1  *  i  ^linUi 
mofukqu'il  pitebait^— le  detadu^nient 
de  toutee  ohotes  en  ae  monde,  ei  oou- 
veuablo  k  dm  aac^iea  qui  no  penaeut 
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or  fake,  probable  or  improbable,  just  or  unjust,  holj  or  mi- 
lioly,  houourable  or  base,  respectable  or  cout^^mptible,  pure 
or  impure,  beautiM  or  ugly,  decent  or  indecent,  obligatory  to 
do  or  obligatory  to  avoids  reepecttng  the  status  and  rektaoni 
of  each  individual  in  the  Bodety,  respecting  even  the  admis^ 
Bible  ftxsbions  of  amusement  and  recreation — this  is  an  esta- 
blished iiiet  and  condition  of  things,  the  real  origin  of  which 
is  for  the  most  part  imknown,  but  which  each  new  member  of 
the  society  is  bom  to  and  finds  subsisting.  It  is  transmitted 
by  tradition  from  parents  to  children,  and  is  imbibed  by  the 
latter  almost  unconsciously  from  what  they  see  and  hear 
around,  Mithout  any  special  season  of  teaching,  or  special 
persons  to  te^ich*  It  becomes  a  part  of  each  person's  nature 
— a  standing  habit  of  mind,  or  fixed  set  of  mental  tendenei^ 
according  to  which,  particular  experience  is  interpreted  and 
particular  persons  appreciated."  It  is  not  set  forth  in  system- 
atic proclamation,  nor  impugned^  nor  defended:  it  is  en* 
forced  by  a  sanction  of  it^  own,  the  same  real  sanction  or 
force  in  all  countries,  by  fear  of  displ^isure  from  the  Gtnle, 
and  by  certainty  of  evil  from  neighbours  and  fellow-citizeiis. 
The  community  hate,  despise,  or  deride,  any  individual  mem- 
ber who  proclaims  Ms  dissent  from  their  social  creed,  or  even 
openly  calla  it  in  question.  Their  hatred  mani testa  itself  in 
dilTcrent  ways,  at  different  times  and  occasions^  sometimes  by 
buming  or  excommunication,  sometimes  by  banishment  or 


TT^.^tet  qtii  e«t  la  prcmii^  lol  <lea 
BwndcUiistes — et  Umt  mt  ciMtmye  de 
dii$fHMitfuui4  qui  GOnslitiieiit  tm  gou* 
Temetci'tit  »u  Ijca  d'ane  ^ok^ 

*'  Milts  op  n'vst  ^  que  Fext^rieiir  dn 
Bouddiiiftiue :  e'en  est  le  d^voloppt;- 
meist  materiel  ct  ni?ce«saire.  Au  fond, 
soil  [>nndpe  est  celui  du  Saiddiyu : 
aeulement,  il  r»ppli(jiie  en  graniL  — 
Ceet  iu  science  qui  4clivre  rjjomme : 
<;t  Ic  Bouddiia  QJoutt^  —  Pour  que 
rhomme  soit  dtHiTTil  k  jouaaifi,  11  tuiit 
qu'il  arrire  (vu  NirT&n^  if  est  %  dire, 
qu^il  eoit  tilittoIuiDcnt  an^nti.  Le 
u&iiit  t'flt  done  le  bout  de  la  science : 
et  1<5  mlui  etemeU  c'est  ron^mtiiBe- 
ment." 

The  t»tm  line  of  argument  ie  inftkted 


I  on  hf  M.  Bjirtlicl(?u^y  St,  Hil&ijie  iu  bii 

I  other  work— Biiuddbii  i^t  ki  i^tgktn^ 

I  P*mj4,  I8i?i^  fd.  2ud. :  csptsciaJlj  tii  hii 

Ciiiipteroii  theNimiun :  wbereiit  awrr- 

Dver  lio  ijtunplwna  JDistlj  of  the*  ^tlie 

notiei.^  Kiliioh  auliioi^  tult«»  nf  tbe  utft- 

I  bliaSit'd  btlicfo  uf  tJuiwe  viirietics  of  the 

I  human  mce  which  are  ^imad  apujt 

I  from  Chnatimi  Europe. 

■  lids  geneml  tifit  ia  p.  -  ^►^  j"--  ^ 

forth  by  Cict'to,    in    tiji/  ^jf 

!  tile  thirdTuBcuian  DiiipiJi  l  irj- 

E^ippuH  the  Stoic,  **  nt  eal  hi  otuni  his- 

ioriA  curioBUu/*  bjid  etjUtxjteii  i^tiikxng 

,  c  3i,ii  mp  [  ca  of  tJtietx!'  cau^ucmted  pnic^tiDe^ 

cberii^hetl  in  one  territory,   abbomnt 

j  elfiowhtire,      iCicero,   Tui<%    Dim    L 

45,  IU8.) 


CflAl-.  VI. 


THE  DIALOGUES. 


I 


mterdictton  *  from  fire  and  water ;  ut  the  very  leaat^  by  exclo- 

iion   from  that  aTnount  of  forbearanoe,  good- will,  and  eati- 

matioD,  without    which  the  lifo  of  an  indiridiial  becomes 

insiipportable :  for  society,  though  its  power  to  make  an  indi- 

ridoal  happy  is  but  limited^  has  complete  power,  easily  oxer- 

cisetit  to  make  him  miserable.     The  orthodox  public  do  not 

raeogniJie  in  aay  individual  citizen  a  right  to  scrutinise  their 

ereedy  &tid  to  reject  it  if  not  approved  by  his  own  rational 

joilginent.     They   expect  that   he  will  embrace   it   in  the 

11    natural  course  of  thingSj  by  the  mere  force  of  authority  and 

■  contagion — as  they  have  adopted  it  themselves :  as  they  have 

^h|A^ted  also  the  current  language,  weights,  measures,  divi- 

HBbs  of  time,  Ac.     If  ha  dissents,  he  is  guilty  of  an  offence 

deacnbed  in  the  terms  of  the  indictment  preferred  against 

tSokrates — **  Sokrates  commits  crime,  inasmuch  as  he  does 
not  believe  in  the  Gods,  in  whom  the  city  believes,  but  intro- 
duces new  religious  beliefs/'  &cJ  ^*  Nomos  (Law  and  Custom), 
King  of  All "  (to  borrow  the  phraso  wliich  Herotlotus  cites 
&om  Pindar*),  exercises  plenary  |:K>wer,  spiritual  as  well  as 


of  the  twat* 
,  mke  of  the  two 
;  H^  mmvcd  the  battle  of 
ftfter  liin  return  home, 
vU.  231,  ix.  7L  The  inter- 
i  Ikaa  eomaiimicm  of  ire,  water, 
nerifi^e,  Ac^  m  the  etmngetrt 
(wifiiftstmtton  of  n?pogiian€e :  eo  insnp* 
Hortuble  to  tlie  wrsjn  c-£0dintmUTt3imtecl, 
tin*  It  cxmatm  fm  m  wen^wse  of  eiilo 
in  tb^  fionaui  kw.  ( DeiimrchttB  txint 
Amto^knig  a,  9.  Heiueccitia,  Ant. 
U(m.i.  Iti,  9, 10.) 
f  Xoiioplioti,  Memor.  L  I,  I.  *KStKt7 

tlrpipmp^  &e.  Fliito  ( Li^gcB,  %.  909, 
910  4  and  Cicen?  (  Legib.  ii.  19-25)  !br- 
lliil  Moivk  Smp^iifia^  '*  Hepamtim  QOmiO 

*  |fi|idf  wdwrrvw  ^oo-iAci^f  (Microdot 
in.  S8)<  It  win  bci  seen  (rom  HorodotoA, 
ai  veil  &M  elMMirhoret  thai  the  idea 
prallj  it)t(?tid^fl  t^  be  «?xpretM£>(l  by  the 
vop:)  HifAOi  i&  niueh  hir;L(er  thui  what 
If  sow  ootDtDotil}'  umkrdiood  by  Late. 
[  II  Ii  emtivalcDt  to  thiit  whi<!h  Eplk- 
I  43uls  rh  94yfia. — irfUTa^^oti  iofltnf' 


TO*'  T^  BAyfia  (EfiiMol.  lii.  16),  It  in- 
ctiiileH  what  id  Lutamt  bj  t^  tt6f/ttfiov 
(Xentip*  Memur*  iv.  4,  13-24),  tJs  rA^ 

^oia,  includini*:  botb  pDeiitiT<3  niL^mlity 
acid  Btjciid  fCttthetieul  pK'cepts^,  as  wiafl 
ft»  eivil  or  poUliejil,  iviid  even  pc-rfiOiial 
habits,  stieti  iw  \htit  of  abstinetiefj  fram. 
npitlittg  or  wiping  ih^  noae  (Xenop. 
Cyro|>.  viii.  S,  8-lU).  The  caao  whiii 
Ueruilutus  qufites  to  illtmimtc  hia  ^c> 
nerul  the^a  ih  tho  difilrrtiiit  tn^aCiaent 
which,  atnotig  diflfeictit  nations,  h  ocmr 
ddered  dutiful  and  rc&peeiful  towardfl 
senior  relatives  and  the  cfjTpBcs  of  de- 
ceivaed  relativefi;  which  mattens  come 
under  rAypawTa  if^ir<pB^TJ  B§wy  fiSfAifxa 
tSoph.  Antig,  MOj^of  irnoiemorial 
antiquity : — 

Qv  yap  Ti   vvv  7*  Ua^Bk^^  uAA    iKi  ITDTM 
2ff  r«ii^p  KOLi£<if  otficn'  «|  arm/  '4>avji- 

SAfiot  and  iTrvTTjBfi^fjta  rtin  t^igethcr  in 
Plato's  miDd,  dictating  evtry  liour*fl 
prooeediDfr  of  Ibe  citiMn  through  lifii 
(Les^  Til.  S0?-80g-i23). 

We  find  Plato,  In  the  LegftB,  whkh 
rt^preaent^  the  altered  t^juc  and  cmm- 
prcfeif e  orthodoiy  of  bla  old  agf!,  nX" 
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temporal,  over  indiiddual  minds ;  moulding  the  emotions  as 
well  aa  the  intellect  according  to  the  local  type— determining 
the  sentiments,  the  belief,  and  the  prediBpoaition  in  regard  to 
new  matteiie  tendered  for  belief,  of  eyery  onB — fiashionhig 
thought,  speech,  and  points  of  view,  no  less  than  action — and 
reigning  mider  the  appearance  of  habitual,  self-suggested  tan* 
dental es.  Plato,  when  he  assumes  the  fnnetion  of  Constructor, 
establishes  speeiah  officers  for  enforcing  in  detail  the  autliodt^f 
of  King  Nomos  in  his  Platonic  variety.  But  even  where  m 
such  special  officers  exist,  we  fid  Plato  himself  describing 
forcibly  (in  the  speech  assigned  to  Prot4igoras)*  the  working 


toUlng  ibe  nimple  goodness  Uv^dfia) 
of  our  m^tly  forei£atlieiB,  who  Wlieved 
iioplicitly  all  that  was  told  them,  and 
were  pot  clever  euoogh  to  miii»e  doubts, 
Scnrrp  roifvr  (Legg,  iii.  679,  6B0), 
Plato  dwolk  mucfi  upon.  tUe  dapger 
of  jienutttiag  any  iriiioTation  on  the 
Ami^d  modes  of  saug  and  dance  ^Legg, 
V.  727,  vii.  797-800  >,  and  forbids  it 
under  htfuvj  peoaltiea.  He  w&jb  that 
tho  luwgiTer  both  can  consecrate  cota- 
mon  tiilk*  and  ought  to  coriaecmte  it 

the  dictn  of  N^f^oi  DaffiAii/f . 

Faacal  de^rib^%  iu  forclblo  terms, 
^  vidt'-EipriuEid  authority  of  Nd^r 
Battikwvs  : — "  II  no  faut  jiiafl  ae  m^con- 
nfl-ftre,  notis  Homm^B  autouuites  ai^tant 
qu'eeprit :  ct  delii  vitmt  que  I'iiistru- 
n)t;nt,  itfli  Uh|ui^1  In  pet^uaaion  se  ftdt, 
n'cst  poti  la.  Hculc  demomitratiou.  Com- 
bien  y  a*t-il  poti  do  cLosea  d^niontr^I 
1jq6  preuves  no  eouvintiqueiLt  que 
reuprit  LiL  coutiuno  Ikit  nos  [^reaves 
lett  plus  fortes  et  lea  plus  eruea;  eU^ 
indine  lauiomute,  vu^'  etUnxtM  I'&fpHt 
sajie  qu'iUj  ^tnm.  Quia  dt  ponntre  q  u  11 
Htra  dccnam  jour,  ct  que  uoua  moui* 
YiiUB  —  et  qn*j  fl*t-U  de  plus  cm't 
C'^  dotJC  1a  cnotnuie  qui  nous  en 
persuade,  o'est  elle  qui  fkit  tunt  de 
Uhre'tlens,  cfest  elle  qui  fait  les  Turra, 
les  Palenn,  les  metiers,  lea  flcildats*  &c. 
Ehiftlu  il  faut  avoir  recoura  k  ©lie  qmiud 
ntie  fois  l\'*prit  a  vu  ou  eat  la  vcfiiti', 
afla  de  nous  abreuver  et  nous  tdiidre 
de  oette  cr&uoe,  qui  nous  i^chappe  i 
tnnte  hfurt^;  car  d'eu  avoir  tjoujounj 
les  prouvoa  pr^ntes,  c*ej»t  trop  d'ulmijie. 
n  taut  ocqudrir  une  erdtin^e  plmn  facile, 
qui  ii&i  i^elle  de  Hial'utudci  qui,  8009 
violeucei  ^ub  art,  sarjs  argument,  nous 


fait  cioire  lee  ehoees,  et  incline  tnifeei 
noa   puiiuanoefl  &  oette  ctojvmemt  eo 

sorte  que  notre  &me  y  tombe  nattireEfe- 
inent.  Qimnd  on  ne  cioii  que  fw  li 
foroe  de  la  oondiclioii,  et  qu@  riiiili^ 
mate  est  in<;Un^  k  czolre  le  oomtnizr, 
ce  u'e&t  pas  asw^"  (FascaJ^  ¥emi6m, 
ch.  XL   p,  237,  ed.  Louandfet  Ft&ni^ 

(  1854.) 

Herein  Pascal  coincides  willi  Hoa- 
taigne,  of  wbom  ho  often  ^loiki 
liarahly  euotigb.  "  OomoM  dfr  mj 
nou»  n'avona  nutre  tnije  do  la  ir^itii 
<3t  die  k  rai^ton,  que  Texemple  et  Uid^ 
del  opjnjona  @l  vaKtesm  du  payi  oh 
miVM  BOQime«  :  Ik  ert  txmjpm^  \a  pii^ 
fidta  i^ligion,  la  parfaite  police,  fnnfttt 
et  aecomply  u^jage  de  toutes  ckwA." 
tEinais  do  Montuigue.  i.  30,  p.  12L} 
OompAie  tho  samii  train  of  thought  in 
Desc^iiteii  iDbcour^  ma  la  M^bodc^ 
pp.  132-iaa*^,  CcmsmK 

»  Plat.  Ptolag.  3*20^^,  Th«  hl^ 
mam  of  tho  Yrnm  SSfiut,  B»  CMHUxiTcd 

I  by  Pindar  and  HeroilotiiSv  must  be  kepi 
in  iniiid,  r'lnijtri-'in^  jM^^itive  moish^t 
ri'li.L-tini*  nii]:il,.  i'iiii-<-T,itL'd  biibiti^  tt* 

,  lixtU  liiriis  ol  [jjmpalhy  uJid  antipiiily, 
dire.  M.  Salvador  o^Hsenreii  feqiecliig 
the  Mosaic  Law :  '*  Qu'on  €ciir^  unu  ki 
rapporhs  publii^s  &t  pnvei  qui  tinJimiil 
los  int^mbres  d'nn  pcuple  queloouqti^ 
et  toutt  leB  prinetpcs  ^ur  leequo'lt  on 
rapports  fioui  foiideti — U  v%i  r^sultsm 
un  ensemble  eoiuplet,  uu  ventubl^ 
sjstumie  plus  ou  moltm  ruieoiiuohte,  qot 
seia  rexpresmon  cxtiirto  do  la  m^nij^ 
d'eiiBter  d'uu  people.  Or,  cot  eui^mhle 
ou  ce  fij'^ijttmi?  est  ce  que  los  He'bmux 
appcllcnt  la  fofa.  k  Im  ou  k  coii>titii^ 
tion  publiquo— ea  mieiumt  oe  mot  diuis 
Je  $eiiA  Ic  idui  etendu/'    (^ 
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tiunAl  IhOi- 
vidiUii  iniDdE, 
who  do  not 
Tield  to  iba 

oribodujcy. 


I 


of  tliat  spontaneous,  eTer-preaent  police  by  whom  the  autho- 
rity of  King  Nomos  is  enforced  in  detail — a  poliee  not  the 
1^8  omnipotent  because  tliejr  wear  no  uniform,  and  carry  no 
reDogiiised  title. 

There  are,  however,  generally  a  few  exceptional  minds  to 
whom  this  omnipotent  authority  of  King  Nomos  is  ^^V^^?  - 
repugiianti  and  who  claim  a  right  to  investigate 
and  judge  for  themselves  on  many  points  already 
settled  and  foreclosed  by  the  prevalent  orthodoxy. 
In  childhood  and  youth  these  minds  must  have  «^^™ 
through  the  ordinary  influences,**  but  without  JS^^I 

&nd  conduct  wliieh  thcj  cnteHaiaed  at 
the  lime  when  their  iiiHtitutiorija  wera 
tirvt  conjeoLiflati.^  mt'>  a  srstemntif; 
form*  Thtre  were  out'  or  two  meea 
exempted  by  &  inarvencms  &te  frocn 
this  calamity  r  and  gmf^  frcun  thBm 
stocks  have  fertiliaed  a  fi^w  rnodem 
eodetieB.  But  it  m  HtUl  true  that  over 
the  larger  |iart  of  the  world,  tim  per- 
fujctitm  of  law  Irnis  alwEijn  hc*en  consi- 
dere>il  as  con><istiiig  in  adherenco  to  the 
grouud  plou  supposed  to  have  been 
marked  imi  by  the  legislator.  //  in- 
Idled.  ha9  in  $uth  coj^ft  been  ^t^eremS  i 
upon  juTUpradt^nc^^  H  Aof  ymfoTfi^  \ 
pTidM  U»df  mi  the  fuMU  pervenitif  qf  J 

from  their  lit^al  tenor,'*    (Moints  An» 
dent  Law,  eh.  iv.  pp.  77-78.) 

*»  Cieprr>,  Tuec.  D.  iii.  2;  Aristot. 
Etliic.  Nikom.  x.  10,  1X19,  b.  23.  6  U 
\Syos   ttal    ^    SiBaxh   M    '■"or*    oinc    i^ 

rait  (Biff  I  r^v  tov  aKpowrsd  tJ^ux^*^  ''^P^^ 
ih  leaAui;  y^^alfwiv  Hid  fiifft7it,  &iFWtp  y^it 
nf  wfaaA  M  «3iUed  La\e  in  early  doc^ietiea.  |  rh^  Bp4^^avffar  rh  <nrcV^a,  To  the  eume 
He  fenutfkji  emph^itLC^iUy  that  "  the  '  purpose  Plato,  nepubl  iii.  i(>2  A^  Legg, 
ilatuKiuy  oondltiuii  of  tliu  human  mec  '  ii.  H5'i  B,  65^  E,  Plato  .^tid  Aristotle 
n  yi»  rale — the  prngresalvc  condition  ,  ^atid  evea  Xenophon^  Cyrop,  i.  2»  3), 
th£  0XL<epik>u — a  mm  cxceptioa  in  the  '  aLndng  at  tUo  funuatjon  of  a  body  of 
hiattaj  rtt  the  world/'     (Chap,  i  pp.  )  citiz^naii  and  a  community  very  di^^rent 


Hiiloire  dem  InstitutijoQa  de  Moysei 
di«  iL  p.  9Sj 

Ooamre  also  about  tbe  sense  of  tbe 
vDcd  !>££,  OS  conodTed  by  the  Arat^ja, 
IL  Beoan,  Ayerroes^  p«  286,  and 
Mr*  MiU*0  chapter  re^pectiiig  the  all* 
eomprebeRaive  eliaracter  of  tbo  Hin* 
doo  lAw  (Hist,  of  India,  cli.  iv^  begin- 
ning) :  "  In  tbe  laH-  books  of  the 
Hindoi^  the  detaiht  of  juilEfprudvtnee 
mad  judicature  occupy  cumjiarativelj 
a  "fczy  ipodemta  apace.  The  doctrines 
■ai  eeiemomes  of  religion;  th«  rules 
ami  pfttctice  of  education  ;  the  luatitu* 
tiood^  dntifia,  and  cu^tomif  of  d^mefltic 
life;  th«  maxima  of  private  morality , 
■ad  mvea  of  domestic  economy :  the 
imln  cf  government,  of  ivar»  and  of 
negoUalion ;  aU  f<?rin  essential  parts  of 
the  lOndu  code  of  law,  and  are  treated 
in  the  Btune  style,,  and  laid  down  with 
Hie  wme  anthnrity,  as  the  rules  for  the 
didtrtbatiiin  of  justice." 

Mr.  ^liiine,  in  liit}  odmirtLblc  work  on 
Aficieut  law,  notes  htith  the  all-compre^ 
hifiQaive  imd  the  irresiatiblc  ascendancy 


1$-1S^19;  chap.  ii.  pp.  22-2i 

Agiaiiit  Mr*  Maine  obeervea : — ^  The 
nAiET  liability,  to  which  the  infaney  of 
aoeiety  ia  exposed^  Yma  prevented  or 
ftnenttrd  the  pipgress  of  far  the  greater 
pmi  of  mankiiid.  The  rifi^dity  of  an- 
rieiil  law,  anaing  ehi^fiy  from  It8  early 
MKieialioii  and  identiflcatioQ  with  reli- 
giotv  has  chained  down  the  inas»  of 
tlie  hiuDAti  race  to  Ihoae  views  of  Ufa 


from  anything  which  they  mw  around 
them— require  to  have  the  means  of 
ahaping  the  early  ^nilments,  love, 
hatred,  &c.,  of  children^  in  a  manner 
favoumblu  to  their  own  ultimate  ^iewa. 
ThiA  ia  exactly  what  NJ^i  BmrtAc^r 
dues  cflcctiv'cly  in  existing  fiocietiee^ 
without  need  of  special  proviifion  for 
the  purpose*  Bee  Flato,  Protagor.  325, 
226. 
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ihe  permanent  stamp  which  such  influencee  coromoTily  lea^e 
behind.  Either  the  iutenml  intelleetnfll  force  of  the  iadl- 
Yidual  is  greater,  or  he  eontraeta  a  reverence  for  fiome  new 
authority,  or  {as  in  the  case  of  Sokrates)  he  believes  himself  to 
have  received  a  special  mission  from  the  Gods — ^in  one  way  or 
other  the  imperative  character  of  the  orthodoxy  around  him 
is  80  far  enfeebled ,  that  he  feek  at  liberty  to  scmtiujse  for 
himself  the  assemj^lage  of  behefe  and  sentiments  around  liinL 
If  he  continues  to  adhere  to  tbeuij  this  is  because  they  ap- 
prove themselves  to  his  indiyidnal  reason :  unless  this  ksl 
condition  be  fulfilled*  he  becomes  a  dissenter,  proclaimiiig  )m 
dissent  more  or  less  openly,  accordiug  to  circumstances. 
Such  disengageinent  from  authority  traditionally  consecraterl 
(i^aXKayr}  rmv  emBormp  popLip^y)^"  and  assertion  of  the  right 
of  self-judgment,  on  the  part  of  a  small  minority  of  i&wrfm^ 
p^ve^f^  is  the  first  condition  of  existence  for  philosophy  or 
"  reasoned  truth," 


f  Plata,  PhffidmA,  2e5  A.  In  the 
TiniiBitH  (p.  40  £)  Flak}  intitimipta  the 
thitmd  of  hh  own  b-peculationa  on  ooi^- 
mogoor,  to  tnke  id  tdl  tlie  carreni 
ihtogoDj  on  the  auihority  of  King 
Noiiioa.  itSitPuTQir  o^r  Btrnw  -roi^liF  airi- 
artTv,  kaiwtp  &ytv  t§  ftK6rttv  jcal 
a^ayKaitify   awoBfi^foiv    Ktyavffiv    oAA* 

Hcgt'I  mivertB  t^j  tbi.^  st'verane©  of 
tliu  iufihidtiol  cou£ckiu«Qe^  &Qm  Uve 
common  fviiUisciouiineisji  of  tlie  onmjuu,- 
nJt)''*  liJii  tlie  poiut  of  departUfe  foi 
pldkiaoplijipnl  t1icsn3' :— '*  On  one  hand, 
wc  UTQ  now  callvd  nprm  to  fitid  scants 
ipecific  matter  for  tliB  gx'nc'ml  foirn  of 
Uood  ;  fiUt'Ji  closer  dfrtt^mmintioD  of 
The  Gcicid  is  the  criterion  rttiuin^d. 
On  the  oth(fr  hantl*  the  txigtmdea  of 
tho  indivithml  tfubject  come  promi- 
nently  fnrwiird  :  tliijj  i^  the  wnao 
qtlQlK3e  of  the  revolution  which  Siv 
miefl  opemied  in  the  Greek  nuud. 
Bo  kng  M  Ihe  reli^on,  the  lawa,  the 
political  eonfltitutjoD,  of  any  people, 
are  in  fuU  fortsf — eo  long  as  each  iiidi- 
vidtrnl  citizen  ia  in  cf»niplete  harmony 
with  tliein  fill — no  one  nkli^ts  the  i[iKi»- 
tiont  What  ha^  the  Individual  to  tii  for 
himself?  In  a  motaliaed  and  reTfgiou* 
social  L&nnouy,  each  individual  fludd 


Ma  destination  pn^mbed  bv  thft  i 
bliitlied  inutiDe :  while  tbu  ""^ 
momlitv,  religrion,  laws,  jbrm  i 
routine  <»f  hts  own  aiiDd.  On  thd  < 
traiy,  if  Uie  IniliviiJuiU  no  ImigGeitMMhi 
on  the  cu»toia  of  hij  uAtiaai  lur  Mi 
hini»elf  iu  full  agroomrai  vilii 
religion  and  laws^he  than  oo 
flndB  what  lie  di.«iit%  oar  nbteauft  i 
hidtkm  in  ihn  medium  arotiiid  him. 
When  once  sueh  dlsMntl  has  beooiJii 
oonfifined,  the  ludi vidua]  mmt  &U 
Inck  on  hi^  own  Tefloetimia,  and  ndc 
his  destinaium  ihtjre.  Thia  is  wh^ 
gives  rise  to  the  questimi — What  is  Uie 
easeniial  sehema  for  the  Indiridual? 
To  what  ought  he  to  oonfcvm-^wbat 
fsbali  he  aim  at?  An  uieal  is  tlms  sit 
np  for  tbe  Individual.  Thij  la^  the 
Wise  Man,  or  the  Ideal  ot  the  Will 
Man,  whieh  is^  in  truth,  the  sepaiata 
working  of  tndhidual  apif-ccmsdoar 
ness,  conceived  tus  an  iiniveisel  or 
t vpical  chwtwfcer/'  ( Hegel ,  G eschiebia 
der  Philosopbie,  Part  iL'  pp.  132,  ]33v} 
^  Tliia  is  an  expresHirm  ttf  the  kmrnea 
Haet,  Bi»hop  of  A  vmnchc* :  — **  El  quel* 
qu'nn  me  demanic  mniniBnuit,  ce  qiis 
nous  Bc»nmu  H,  pui^iiie  ootis  ne  touIods 
etro  oi  A^jltiiiirji'DJi,  ni  BoeptiqTies^  m 
Eclcctiquea,  ni  d'aucime  autre  Sede, 
je  repondrai  que  nom  t 


H     Amidst  the  epic  and  lyric  poets  t>f  Greece,  with  their 
^■pped  prodiictive  impulse^ — as  well  as  amidst  the  Eiiriy  iirF<»r 
^Gnomic  philosophers,  the  best  of  whom  were  also  ^jSi^iJ^* 
poets — 'there  are  not  a  few  manifestatioDS  of  such  fTOSJELT"^ 
freely  judging  individuality.     Xenophaues  the  phi-  ^°  *^*'™*' 
loflophetv  ^vho  wrote  in  poetry,  censured  severely  several  of 
I     the  eurreut  narratives  about  the  Gods :  aud  Piodafj  though 
Bin  more  respeetful  terms,  does  the  like*     So  too,  the  theories 
"  about    the    K cosmos,    propounded    by    various    philosophers, 
ji     Thaled,  Anaximenes,   PythagoroSj  Hemkleitus,  Anaxagoras, 
B&Cp,  were  each  of  them  the  free  offspring  of  an  individual 
~  mind*     But  these  were  cotmter-affirmatioiiB :  novel  theories, 
departing  from  the  common  belief,  yet  accompanied  by  little 
or  no  debute,  or  attack,  or  defence:  indee<l  the  proverbial 
ob«ctirity  of  HiTakleitus,  and  tbe  recluEC  mysticism  of  the 
Pytliagoreaiis,  almost  excluded   discussion.     These  philoso- 
phers (to  use  the  phrase  of  Aristotle  *)  had  no  concern  with 
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fictre  ei^itii  k  Rqeuae  auli:»rit^»  ft 
AVi|]fifDava]ifl  q^ue  ce  qui  uotia  jMLmit 
^mfi^oeh^r  plait  pr^a  de  la  T«rit£.  Qu« 
is   qGelqu'uo,   pu-   mncqiierie  on   par 

e*«il  k  dire,  attiu^hi?^  k  1100   pmprcs 

^tiet.  Traits    l^jilnsophiqat?    de    1* 

Cb.  iL  p,  224.  f^i  I74i;j 

•  AitMot.  MpUphy^i.  A,  9S7,  b.  32. 
Fywiliiiii.  Imrin^  ^t  fi>rth  tlie  diflideD- 
l^fioi  and  di^'onlkiit  {i^piuionB  cf  the  Td- 
lions  HeUenic  philodopbers,  triumph- 
Witlj  nontm.i<tj^  with  thom  the  stead j 
adhere- ricij  nf  Je«^  unil  ChHallanfl  U^  one 
bodj  of  trutb,  handed  dawn  by  aa  uni- 
tottD  tzadition  &om  father  to  mn,  from 
tfie  0ti^  geneiatloQ  of  man— dir6  -wp^rns 
ir^pm9oyotfl&$.  (Pru&p.  Ev.  xiv.  3.) 

Cie^m,  ia  the  trcati^  Ctiot  pT€serv©d) 
eotitliad  Mort^oKtus  aet  Ibrtli,  at  §mm 
leogtht  an  attack  aud  a  defence  of  phi- 

BkirtfiiiMUfl^  the  Istkr  ho  und«.ftook  iti 
hia  own  nanic*  One  of  the  nrgmwintu 
mged  by  Uurtepwu*  ag^iiaet  pbilo- 
aophy,  toDTOve  tlmt  it  ikbm  not  "vem 
aapoeutk.  ViImm,  that  il  wiy$  txith  an 
Itumari  intttttiou  aud  a  n*<?nt  aoToIty* 
not  handed  down  by  tradition  a  prin- 
n'o,  thm&xe  not  imttmil  to  niftn. 
ai  notmduni  bomiois  uatumm 


est,  c!ma  homioe  ipso  ea?perit  neccsse 
est ;  d  Tero  non  efit,  ncc  rapere  q«idt*m 
illEtfit  pTM^set  Iiumaiia  uHtuiii^  IJhiapud 
aotiqiiioifes  la  tint  amnr  i»ie  iuvi^iti- 
gandio  veritatis?'^  (Locitiiiitiuar  Irv^« 
i>isin.  iii.  IB. }  The  losa  of  tliiii  CIi^ 
ronian  pkwling  (PLiloaophy  t«rtf 
Gonaucrated  Traditioa)  ia  much  to  be  I 
deplored.  LarLiiitiiiM  and  AngiiStiil 
s&Qtn  to  have  used  it  larrruly. 

The  Harmotiniuj}  of  Lucian^  mani- 
fest! ag  all  hi  a  lively  Sokratic  acute* 
nem,  is  a  dialogue  iiiteadod  to  e:3:p)g0 
tlio  worthleaanesa  of  all  BpivuiHtive 
philosophy.  The  rt'S^wndeat  Her- 
motimus  liappena  to  be  a  Stoic,  but 
the  ftsmilttot  uxpreasly  dfclarta  (c.  85) 
that  tlie  argnments  won  Id  b&  ecjimlly 
valid  against  Flatonijits  or  Ari- 
itfjtelifins.  Hermotimna  1^  advised  to 
dedat  ^om  philosophy,  to  renouoee 
mqiUTy,  to  employ  iumeelf  ia  mmt^  of 
the  nee&mnty  aflairs  of  Ufe^  Bud  to 
oeameacie  in  tho  eotnnion  received 
opiniona,  wLicli  would  curry  him 
stsoothly  along  the  remainder  of  hii 
life  {a^M  wpdrrttif  ti  t^v  kifayH^im^^ 
Aral  t  <rt  irofaircV^f  1  ^f  t^  Ao^ir^i'  roC 
jSiov,  T&  KQivh  Tui/Ta  ^povavvrtL,  c.  72). 
Among  the  worthlebii  philo«y>phLcal 
apeunlaiioiu  Luctan  ranM  g^^ometry; 
tbji  geometrical  dLtlnitions  (point  and 
line  I  he  declares  to  be  noufienjdcal  and  j 
I  inadnus&ibie  {(l  74  ;< 
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teiled  by  an  acute  cross-examiner ;  and  their  supposed  know- 
ledge,  gathered  up  insensibly  from  the  tradition  around 
them,  deserved  the  language  which  Bacon  applies  to  the 
science  of  hk  day,  conducting  indirectly  to  the  neceesity  of 
that  remedial  course  which  Bacon  recommends.  "Nemo 
adhttc  tanta  mentis  const^tntia  et  rigore  inventus  6st»  ut 
ddcreverit  et  gibi  proposuerit,  theorias  et  notionea  communes 
penitUB  abolerej  et  intellectum  abrasum  et  (eqnum  ad  particu- 
kria  rursus  applicare,  Itaqiie  ratio  ilia  quam  haboraus,  ex 
malta  tide  et  multo  etiara  ca3u,  necnon  ex  puerilibus  quas 
pritoo  hausimus,  notionibiiBj  farrago  qucedam  est  et  con- 
genea*   ' 

Never  before  (so  &r  as  we  know)  had  the  authority  of 
King  Xomcxs  been  exposed  to  such  an  enemy  as  this  Emjoiatic 
dialectic  or  cross-examination  by  Sokrateg :  the  pre-  &i^f«  o^ 
acriptive  creed  and  unconsciously  imbibed  sentiment  Jldt^etm 
(**  ratio  ex  fide,  cagu,  et  puerilibus  notionibus")  tndiirkiSri" 
Wing  thrown  ti[>an  their  defence  against  negative 
icrutiny  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  inquisitive  mason 
o!  aa  individual  citizen.     In  the  Apology,  ^jkiates  clothes 
W^  own  strong  intellectual  oeMrus  in  the  belief  (doubtless 
^<?erely  entertained)  of  a  divine  mission.     In  the  Gorgias, 
tlie  Platonic  Sokratee  assertiii  it  in  naked  and  simple,  yet  not 
l<«  emphatic,  language.     "You,  Polus,  bring  against  me 
^  tothority  of  the  multitude,  as  well  as  tliat  of  the  most 
eminent  citizenis,  all  of  whom  agree  m  upholtling  your  view. 
I^"t  I,  one  man  standing  here  alone,  do  not  agree  with  you, 
A^j  I  engage  to  compel  you,  my  one  respondent,  to  agree 
with  nis"  *    The  autonomy  or  independence  of  individual 

'Bicoii.KoF,Oig,  Apk  97.  I  ha?© 

**t^j  dt«d  tliiB  passage  in  &  otu  on 
lbs  (jgtli  c'ijjipter  of  my  'Hiatory  of 
^m^'  pp,  612-3 IB ;  in  which  note  1 
m  tim  wBMid&l  to   other  ijtrtkjDg 

hc^t    kkOcnPLSi^tetK-ie^,    and     miop- 
ia of  the  *'  inldle^ttu  Hhi  per* 
Iq  that  note,  and  m  the 
It  of  the  cbfipkr,  I  h&ve  m-deawwited 
dliKtrftte  Uie   wmc   view    of   tJje 
lie  proeediire  as  thut  which  ia 
}  taken, 
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i  Plato,  Gorgks,  p.  472  A.    Jrol  t^vt^. 
Iff  pi  2iy  try  XtyriTi   6\iyB0   trol  wdr^ti 

ps<rxf<r0iu  ^i  o^*t  ctAiiB^  Kiyutt  fiaprtr- 
piinov^i   ^ai,   iktf  fi^v  ^ovh^r   Nijclai   6 

ikif  U  $olAfft^ApitTrot(pdT7jf  6  ^ictXhiov 
— iitif  ii  $ouXjit  rt  n*p«fAfouj  Shij  aUiii, 
^  &XXfi  irvyyiiftm  ^tf  tiv  lb  ^a^Ai?  Ttf*- 
$vBaSt  ittXi^aaSai.  *AAA'  iyt^  trtu 
tts  fi.6vQf  if  p  oifx  A^o\9ym'  i>^ 
ydp  /if  (Til  tkyayxd^ttit  &^* 
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:  eifcablkbed  aniiKmtjf  tmd  the  title  of  tiapliTt 
■  one  of  the  litigatitg  in  the  procem  of  pkilosopluia^ 
,  bmogtit  dkUQetlj  to  Tie  w  la  the  career  of  Sokiatea. 
Witli  mA  m  ^2«ar,  hib  need  not  wonder  thai  Sofaates, 
jjiiiB^  Am^  eiieemed  and  admired  bv  a  select  faoad  of 
fj^fcite  adbeieDtSi  tii«^iirn^  m  large  anumnt  of  getbenl  im- 
popohiitj.  The  public  (as  I  haTe  he&fre  obserfed) 
do  ml  admit  the  claim  of  Endepeodent  e^erdse  for 
ladiTidiial  romam.  In  tbe  natmal  ptoeem  of  growtii 
In  die  luniiaii  mind,  beliel  does  not  follow  proof, 
^  j»  bat  ipiii^  up  apart  from  aad  independent  of  it: 
me  tatell^Ace  believed  iSrst^  and  ptorm 
(tf  mdaed  il  efw  seeks  proof)  aftenrard^''  Tim  nteatal 
tfwifiify  m  bitlier  coofimied  b j  tbe  presgnie  and  anthentj 
if  ^Emg  Homoi;  lAo  m  petemploiy  in  exacting  belief 
bol  mtHimt  SmwiAm  mot  teqmrm  f^ooL  Tbe  ooimiiimitf, 
tbenk^&lfea  'cMflj  perseaded,  wfll  not  hear  with  cidmiieii 
like  ^oioe  of  a  aoHlasy  feaicaer,  adrerae  to  opisLions  tbm 
da  thef  Hke  to  be  required  to 


opinions.^      They    disapprore 

dtt  >  anal  itiat^rd^  Wlml  k  iis  «ikptitii  7 
Wlai  MB  tlie  moHtn  te  qfem  itr  0 

MR  ^eaScftllv,  Wbst  it  Ifao  mam 

»  itSMii    iifj  t>*it  of  iDCnl  phiVawahT  to  si9- 


ornffif 

Id  sdjIh^  on  idiieli  bi  hi* 

~  Id  ml  it    U 

r.  Hat  «iilA 

cnmi,  ii  lb*  mtl  J  one  wbk^  jifpi 
iterif  Id  thi  torad  nitb  Hie  Mii^  ^ 


mi  fa  j  mmt  feMftt  prlDdpae  mud  ^^ 


m^Ki^  the  — tfitiiMi  b  tf»  faun  m  pmdna.  TV 

Mf^  MMttoa  l»  oAm  titod,  sad    lyw!  eanliufai  teen  &»  bftv^  * 
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iialectic  debate  which  gives  free  pluy  and 
l&etice  to  the  negative  uvm.     The  like  dia^ 
^t  even  by  most  of  the  hiatorians  of  philo- 
liilielei^i  havhig  an  interest  in  the  jihiloeo^ 
might  be  supposed  to  perceive  that  oothing 
Icalled  reamned  truth  can  exist,  without  full 
|to  negative  as  well  as  to  affirmative, 
ms  nsnally  speak  in  very  harsh  terms  of  the 
:  OS  of  Eukleides  and  the  Megaric  '0^^^,^^ 
;en  as  the  great  apostles  of  negation,  ^^^^^ 
m,  that  the  Megarics  inherited  it  SS;^!^'^ 
nd  shared  it  with  Plato.    Eukleides  S^& 
ad  do^vTL  a  larger  programme   of  b^Sl^' 
tiat  which  we  read  in  the  Apology  AtSSLiM 
►r  composed  a  dialogue  more  ultra-  ^Sl^  riey 
p  Platonic  Parmenidea :  nor,  again,  i^dS:W 
}  Widely,  in  prmciple  as  weU  as  in  ipquiTTptt-imi 
cisting  institutions,  as  Plato  in  his  ovihJLx 
charges  which  historians  of  philo-  ^^ 
dust   the  Megarics  as  well   as  against  the 
ley  call  the  Sophists, — such  as  corruption  of 
On  of  truth  and  morality,  by  making  the 
he  better  reason — subversion  of  established 
ion  as  well   as  deception^ — all    tliese   were 
bkrates  himself  by  his  contemporaries,'^  and 


Imc^ara  BGemi  to  ' 
t  iluin  with  wliot  ' 
t  foiuiiMtmu,  ,  ,  .  ' 
jpecolisir  applica-  , 
t  of  utility,  but  ifl  I 
ipt  to  aualjie 
&  pmiciplieB  ■  ; 
pli»  IB  iilibiuly 
with  u  mncb  I 
iti  ipplkiitioni,  ^ 
I  tbebi  of  II  piirt  ' 

[  Hmt  t!ie  Infilled 
file  Belf-re»eioniiig 
led  in  attain  ihai  ' 
fcofiTiction,  whkh 
i*'  iuculcfitciJ  froui 
Wrtheuunvietitiii 


^ciir^   Tftwra   itith   ^oypidTuv   kaXQviri- 
^jUftf    Ih   tA  KoptTJ^it    a-wb    rOtv   ;^f(A(WF. 

rh  SSjfio,     (Epikietutt,  iii.  16.) 

^  Tbemiafeius,  in  (k-feiwiiTig  Jiiuiiself 
agiainat  eontt^mporary  oppt>t)eiit«,  whum 
ha  femes/saXB  to  kiivt^  cailuiimLated  him, 
OOOBollei  him  self  by  mjing,  among 
other  ohiBiT&tioiis,  tlmt  tLea<3  tirrowa 
htk\&  been  aimed  ut  all  the  philo- 
eojiberi  Mcoeiiively— Soknvtes,  PUito, 
Aristotle,  Theophri^etufl.  'O  7^^^  trn- 
^KfTTj;,  Hal  iLhaC^Vt  Kal  tcaty^Q^&s, 
TTpwroy      fiiy    ^mKpdravi      &i/ti^ri     ^ifj 

'AfjiCTTUTf^jjvs  ital  ®€titppdtTr€iu.     (Onit» 
xxtii,  p.  M6,  Diudotf. , 
We  tis&A  in  ZtillerB  aooount  of  tho 

s  2 


«€^ 


I  (fill  Menon.  |3fi.  Bim 
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from  Sokratea  himself  in  the  Apolog'y.'      They  are 

bursts  of  feeling  natural  t^  the  practical,  orthodox  citizen, 

represents  the  common  sense  of  the  time  and  place ;  > 

his  antipathy  to  these   speculative,  freethinking, 

fttiong  of  theory,  whicli  challenges    the    prescriptivo 

JEims  of  traditional  custom  and  tests  them  by  a  standard 

^ored  by  herself-    The  orthodox  citizen  does  not  feel 

iiself  in  need  of  philosophers  to  tell  him  what  is  trutli  or 

it  is  virtue,  nor  what  is  the  difference  between  real  and 

Lied  knowledge.     On  these  matters  ho  has  already  settled 

dions,  acquired  from  his  fathers  and  bis  ancestors,  and 

the  acknowledged  civic  anthoritiea,  spiritual  and  tem- 

H ;  ™  who  are  to  him  exponents  of  the  creed  ^aranteed 

ition : — 

**  Quod  Ba[»io,  eatia  est  mihi :  non  ego  euro 
qppd  ArcQidhA  forunmogiqiia  BoIoDes/*  * 


by  decdving  and  poi^ 
jmndA  of  hearers  (p.  120). 
Apol.   So.  |>.   23  0.      I^ft 

Xfftpft    rat/TB  Ktyoitif i¥^   ISm 
•impm  fcni  vk  ^h  ^yijt  tt  a\  6  tab  s 

h-  Meinor.  i,  2,  3L    t^  icoiit? 

The  rich  families  in  A  then* 
mAj  reproadied  their  relatives  ivlio 
the  aodt'ty  of  Sofcnitefi* 
Syjnpo.  iv.  32. 
tlua  po^At  atTiMngly  eet  firrth 
E3fttoi,  roUtikus.  299  :  ftlaoPlutArch, 

tudM.  t.  13,  756  A. 
ii  is  tho  ^'auctoritos  luajorum," 
;fbrwmid  by  Catta  iu  Ma  oiMdnl 
lisleT  of  Ponti/t3t,  OS  ooticttiaiTij  per 
mh^a  leasoiifl  are  produced  to  sum- 
Jl^.tbe  leuam  fiul.  (Cicero,  Nat, 
Hi  5,  6.  9.) 

^  "  fluctiorttA^  majorum/  pro- 
bed by  the  Pootiibit  Cotta,  may 
Dluirtnited  by  what  we  rend  ft) 
het  Faur*  riWiry  of  the  Council 
T^ieB,%  feajecting  the  ptmceedings  of 
iCoimeirwhon  it  imposed  the  duty 
_  '  Ig  tlie  nxitboritative  iutt^rpre- 
'ei  Scriptme  ; — **  Loraqu'on  fiit 
ma  1e  qimtriemG  Article, 
tons  se  rendirent  ^  TaTis  du 
Ftafihi^,  qui  n^pn^aenta :  Que 


I'Ecriturta  aya&t  6id  expjliqti^o  |»r  tant 
de  gens  eminena  en  piete  est  ea  dot- 
triae,  I'oa  ne  poavoit  paa  esperer  de 
rien  ajoiitrr  «©  meilleiir  i  Quo  lea  | 
nouvelkiA  Hctetjicii  ctaut  U>utcB  mfes 
deB  nouYcaux  sens  qa'on  ATOtt  doaneB 
k  TEcritur^^  li  ftoit  nccoBsaire  d'ort^ter 
la  liccDce  dm  mptii&  niodemos,  et  de 
108  obljgcr  de  se  laiaaer  gouvt^raer  par 
le^  AncMOS  et  par  T^glL^  :  Et  que  m 
quel qu 'on  ual&^it  avLt.-  un  esprit  aiu- 
guUer,  on  dcvoit  lo  forcer  h.  le  reu- 
^rmcr  au  dt.*dana  de  lm*mC'me,  et  h 
no  paa  tronbler  le  monde  en  publiaut 
tout  ce  qu'il  peusoit."  (Fi»  Paolo, 
Hlitoire  da  CoacLle  de  Treutc,  traduc- 
tion Fran^oieep  par  Le  Courayer,  Livno 
n,  p.  28i»  285,  in  1546,  pontifioflto  of 

Paul  rn.) 

p.  289.  "  Par  le  second  Dccrci,  il 
^it  erdoim^  en  eub^noet  de  tcnir 
r^itioa  Vulgate  pour  autbentique 
dans  les  Ic^odb  pubUquoB,  Ich  diapute^t 
et  lea  t^xplicntioas; 


lee   pr^Jicftti 

f^t  (Mfcndjre  k  qui  quo  co  fut  de  la 
rejetc^r-  On  y  dcfondoit  auiSHi  d^eipli- 
quer  la  Sainto  ^eriiure  daua  un  aene 
contraire  a  oc^lui  que  lui  doaae  la 
Sail] to  ^gliso  notro  l^fero,  et  au 
Hoiitement  nnanimo  dea  Feres,  qimiid.l 
bicu-mi^mo  ou  auroit  iatetitioii  de  teidr  ' 
ces  explicntioaa  secretei ;  et  OD  eidoii- 
noit  quo  ceux  qui  con^TienditM^Dt  h 
cette  defonee  loraent  punia  pftr  Icjs 
OrdinaiieB," 


i  OESEBAUT.  OtfAl. 

aafiuKUj  napectiag 
ke  aooi  Ml  Mfpme  tiM  uihl 

:*  he  cMuiot  tol«nletbl 
bir^lilla^  printi  of  nblMal 
L  Ab  fiiiMwlii*d  Dpijiioiis,  who  c 
«  F*pli  to  be  wise  above  tk  li*^! 
■■*  Av  fctbera  and  DiotliLre,' 


L%r^ 


r^i 


l^^.^J 


!•*   **   ■.■*''' I  li  ^  'i**  paMrm 

«►    'l  illlj    ■■    a«  JlTywp^  ■■  i 

TViii  mIbIi.  <BTib  and  i 

j  S^pidei  mm   Altiilnif^  -^ 

WM^  ind  Hw  oHMt  Cttak  idl 
^  W  fimneot  oonTctntm  vi6i 

Dialiibe    in    Eunjii  c. 
fantii    deacnba    goMMi 

i?iA«^  im,  I  mi  r 

!-Mto  <8eiiaL    id    loc.  1^ 
PL  bent.  ix.  nL  Mt^incii^  • 

■  i»  Mfly  to  &^nb«.  M 
Mfaii^ti  tilt  ptmil^^l&l 
I  it  tSB_  eomic  *TTit»  co  ^ 

Ab  Alto  ^2ifllwi«»    Ond.  - 

tmimM  bolk  GtAm  vad  k  j^.*^ 
qwfriM  tM  Aftdftilto  not  cd»i 

«i#-rtAi»   bat   ■]»   cAlhsd      " 

cata  Pi^D  «*ter^,  .1,1  fi 
AdiinfS  (tlid  &£ii^)  hf  110  I 
litre;  thai  I«knitw  n^tf^ikd  L 
wIC  aad  fbetm  mid  politic^M  1 

N«iyi«  «anld  be  Bora  IhmS 

UaB  Huso  IkAfniM  «A^.«*^.  luil  rf 
«-##•#.     II  « F  Id  ' 
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to  cheat  their  ci^'tors — mischievous  inetmetcirsj  whosti 
appropriata  audience  are  the  thieves  and  raalefactois,  and 
who  ought  to  be  silenced  if  they  display  ability  to  pervert 
olbefv.^  Snch  feeling  of  disapprobation  and  antipathy 
against  speculative  philosophy  and  dialectic — against  the 
iibertaM  phihmphmidi — counts  as  a  branch  of  virtue  among 
practical  and  orthodux  citizens,  rich  or  poor,  oligarchical  or 
demoeratical^  military  or  civil,  ancient  or  modern.  It  ia  an 
antipathy  common  to  men  in  otlier  respects  very  diflerent, 
to  Nikias  as  well  as  Kleoiif  to  Eiipolis  and  iVristophanes  as 
wdJ  OS  to  Anytus  and  Democharea  It  was  expressed  forcibly 
by  the  Roman  Cato  (the  Censor),  when  be  censured  Sokrates 
&§  &  dangerous  and  violent  citizen ;  aiming,  in  his  own  way,  to 
fubvert  the  institutions  and  ciistx)niB  of  the  country,  and 
poiaoTiing  the  minds  of  bis  fellow-citizens  with  opinions 
hoiffle  to  the  laws,*^  How  much  courage  %b  required  in  any 
indiTtdual  citizen,  to  proclaim  conscientious  dissent  in  the 
boe  of  wide -spread  and  established  convictionai,  is  recognised 
hf  Flato  himself,  and  that  too  in  the  most  orthodox  and 
intolerant  of  aU  his  compositions/    He  (and  Aiistotle  after 


l^f  (^  ftdXtffrm  iwayutrrkt  rf  AtfA- 
ri) ;  but  othct^hAd  triod  tu  divert. dit 
fft  fljid  rb  ^lAiwa^tri'  in  like 
It  daiervee  iiutirje  that  in  Ihti 
miMeldto  or  oeiutorud  i^^  r^Ti>po»«'d 
bf  Soplickles,  and  etmctt.'d  by  tlio 
4lfMD]ac&a  in  b.c.  307,  but  rctjc-akd  in 

Mpbas  Kod  tiieir  amonl:!*  the  plillo 
Mpbm  generaUj  are  detngDakd  u£ 
#»f««TiiL  Tollux.  Onouia^.  is^  42. 
I#T»  S«   <r«l  ¥6fiOf  'Arrrnhf    nark  Ttor 

'Afa0mA*i^ov  Xovvuht  *t'tfv,  iy  4'  ft^^ 

p  PJiilo.  EtiUijpliroii,  p.  3  D,    'A  017- 
raLentw   ^p    <»u  a^6Bpa   ^eAfi,   ^v   Tiva 

ml  &XAirvi  otmrr^i  Toiilv  TOioCrravt, 
i»pft0ffrTB»«  fir'  Q^v  ^BAvff  ast  arh  Kty*i$t 
«fr«  if*  4AAa  ru 

1  Plato.   Mmati,  pp.  m-H^     The 
fttilif*tiiy  amxaSe^Ud  mte  b>-  Aiiytiiji 


ing  wliicb  led  him  to  indict  Bokmtes, 
and  which  induced  alsa  Cato  the 
Censor^  to  Imte  the  cliftra^^ter  of  3o- 
krut^js,  and  Grcik  kitteni  geiiemlly. 
Plutarch,  Cftto  23. 

CAUh   Epiatohi   ap.    Pliny,   H.    N. 

imh  ^iAoTifA,ias  TrpoTnjhoKl^mtf*  ti  yt 
itoi  XmKfidrti  p^trtf  AflUov  Kal  ^laio^ 
y^v^firtyotft  iitix*ipfif  ^  Tp6veft  BvMarhif 
^jf  TvpaifViiv  T^$  varpiBoSf  NaroXifovTa 
Tfl    fflij,  Kol    irphs   iyayriai  rott   vAfiQtt 

■tt^Kir  af. 

'  Plfito,  Lcgg.  viii.  p.  635  C,   vi^y  J* 
iiyBpSwov   ToA^i7poD    KivBuvti^tt    Stta$ai 

woAirmft  Iv  il^vx^^  Sif^0ap/ifV«ut  rh 
wp4-WQV  jval  l^^fjk^vav  rdb^  Tp  iroXjrifa 
TUtrTfifj/,  ivAvTio.  KiyiiiV  tsTj  it,€ylffTtLitnv 

ttss*  o^SfViii  K6yt^  iv6p.t¥Qj  jbt^yy  ftifoi^ 

He»  the  dii»eiiter  who  pockinu  hia 

ainoere  oonri^tloni  b  spoken  of  witli 

rea^peet :  compiu^  the  cantnuy  feeliiig 
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Mm),  far  from  recognising  the  infaltibillty  of  establislitd 
King  Nomogt,  were  bold  enough*  to  try  and  condemn  him, 
and  to  imagine  (each  of  them)  a  new  No/ic??  of  his  own, 
representing  the  political  Art  or  Theory  of  Polities — ^  notion 
whicli  would  not  have  been  nnderstood  by  TbemiBtokles  or 
Ariateidea  • 

Tlie  dislike  bo  constantly  felt  by  communities  hansg 
iiwidonto-  establiehed  opinions,  towai^s  free  speculation  and 
dialectic,  was  aggravated  in  its  application  to 
Solcrates,  because  hh  dialectic  was  not  only  novel, 
but  also  public,  obtrusive,  and  indiecriminale,' 
The  name  of  Sokrates,  after  Ins  death,  waa  em- 
ployed not  merely  by  Plato,  but  by  all  the  Sokmtic 
companions,  to  cover  their  own  ethical  speculations: 
moreover^  all  of  them  eitlier  composed  works  or  gave 
lectures.  But  in  eitlier  case,  readers  or  heim?iB 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  wen?  chiefly 
persons  prompted  by  some  special  taste  or  interest ;  while 
Sokrates  passed  his  day  in  the  most  public  place,  eager  to 


iiicztniDe 
mblldty  of 
mech.  Hlg 
nqkratloEi, 

knowledge  in 
iDiut  be  DQ- 
bulnin 

lociKial' 


Leges,  ix,  681  A,  and  in  the  k^nth  book 
g^uetiilly.  Iq  tlie  striking  poH^age  of 
the  Ei^publi<^,  r^efeired  to  io  a  previotiB 
note  (vi*  492 )»  Platt>  declarer  the  tesaaiui 
tiiQght  by  the  niuUitutl  e^the  contagion 
of  catablialit^l  ciiBtum  and  tr&didon, 
coiumunieftted  hy  the  crowd  of  eamest 
fl«seDihled  bt4iever^ — to  bo  of  OTer* 
whetmiog  find  almost  omnipobent  forw. 
The  indtvidiml  pbiJoBopher  (h<>  eays:^ 
who  examines  for  hinitieif  atid  tries  Ui 
stand  BgnitiBt  it^  CAti  hitrdly  maintalu 
liimseLf  without  ^[X^uul  divine  uid. 

*  In  tbe  dialtj^ie  callod  PolitikTiB, 
Plato  aniiounctiS  fonnoJIy  utid  expli- 
dtty  (wluit  the  hiHtoriciil  Bokmiea  liad 
oiiBerted  bcftai^  liini,  Xcii.  Metu.  ill.  9^ 
10)  ttie  exoliiiiire  pi-etensbns  of  tbe 
BamKvh^  T^X'^mhi  [jQpT^mnilug  poli- 
tical scienee^  ait^  or  theory)  tu  rule 
mankind— tbe  Uluaory  nottiro  of  all 
other  titlea  to  mle^Bnd  the  mifh 
chievoufl  wr^rkiug  of  all  existiii{^ 
goTemauenta.  The  same  view  ia  de- 
Tekfted  in  the  Kepublic  and  the  T^-'ges. 
Compare  also  ArLst«}t4L0.  Ediic.  Nikom. 
1.  p.  lieo.  b.  27ttdfln. 

In  a  remarkable  passage  of  tho  Legea 
(i.  mi  D,  638  C;,  Plato  obsorvca,  in 


touching    trpon    the   diacrepaiKy  he- 

tweeo  diHerent  locsi]  in^tutioos  li 
Sparta,  Krete,  Keos,  Tiirentnm,  tc.  :— 
"  If  natives  of  diiien^nt  crtiet  Ufo? 
with  each  ot!ier  abtmt  their  respectitt 
institutiontt.  ef^h  of  tlteni  l»s  a  g^ 
and  auftieieiit  reaaoiK  This  it  tb« 
rustom  with  m :  with  you  peHuj^  it 
U  di£ereni.  But  we,  who  axe  Bow 
convtjrmng,  do  not  apply  oiir  oiticiNii 
to  t!je  private  dtixen ;  we  critidie  tiw 
lawgiver  himself,  and  t^  to  deti»> 
mine  wliether  lus  Jawa  ajo  ^ood  <# 
l>ftd,"      4}fAiV    Bf    IcTTU'    oil    npl   ^ 

wtpl  r^v  tfOfio&^^¥  wtrrSr  ffurftr  w 
Koi  &fi€r^$,  Kinif  Nome*  wfl*  twt  ^ 
all  pleai9cd  to  be  ihiiH  put  npaii  hi£  ^• 

<  Ckexo,  Tu9c.  Diap.  ii.  3.  "Bit 
onim  phJloHophia  pnucis  contentA  JQ* 
dicihtts,  tnultitudincm  coosolto  i^ 
fugiens^  cique  ipsi  oi  ftii^»ec(a  et  ^ 
riaa,"  &c. 

The  extreme  publicity^  end  i»fi*" 
criiuinate,  aggresaivo  convertihliaA  ^ 
Bokmtes,  is  btnmgly  iofistt^  on  ^ 
Themktius  (Orat.  jeivL  p.  ^  lM# 
TOW  kty^ivj  as  o^gnivating  tfa«  diipM' 
jiure  of  the  public  agtdnflt  hina. 
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interrogate  every  one,  and  sometimes  forcing  his  interio- 
gatiotis  eren  ujion  reluctaot  bearers,"  TWt  lie  could  have 
been  allowed  to  persist  in  lliis  course  of  life  for  thirty  years, 
when  we  read  his  own  account  (in  the  Platonic  Apology)  of 
the  antipathy  which  he  provoked — ^and  when  we  recollect 
that  the  Thirty,  during  their  short  dominion,  pnt  him  under 
an  interdict — is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  comparative 
tolerance  of  Atheniau  practice. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  from  the  conversation  of 
Sokxat^  that  the  Platonic  Dialogues  of  Search  take  their 
rise,  and  we  must  read  them  under  those  same  funda- 
mental postulates  which  Sokrates  enuntiatea  to  the  Dikasts. 
■*  False  pei^uaaion  of  knowledge  is  almost  universal :  the 
ElenobuSj  wliich  eradicates  this,  is  salutary  and  indispen- 
sable: the  dialectic  search  for  truth  between  two  active, 
self-workiiig  minds,  both  of  them  ignorant,  yet  both 
feeling  their  owtx  ignorance,  is  instruct lvOj  as  well  as 
&fieixiating,  though  it  should  end  without  finding  ai^y  truth 
at  all,  and  without  any  other  result  than  that  of  discover^ 
ing  some  proposed  hypotheses  to  be  untrue."  The  modern 
reader  must  be  invited  to  keep  th(^e  postulates  in  mind,  if 
he  would  fairly  appreciate  the  Platonic  Dialogues  of  Search, 
He  must  learn  to  esteem  the  mental  exercise  of  free 
debate  as  valuable  in  itself,*  even  though  the  goal  recedes 
before  him  in  propoilion  to  the  steps  which  he  makes  in 
advance.  He  perceives  a  lively  antithesis  of  opinions, 
several  diirtinct  and  dissentient  points  of  view  opened, 
various  tentatives  of  ad  vane  e  made  and  broken  off.  He  has 
the  first  half  of  the  process  of  truth-seeking,  without  tlie 
last ;  and  even  without  full  ceiiainty  that  the  last  half  can 
be  worked  out,  or  that  the  problem  as  propounded  is  one 
which  admits   of  an  affirmative  solution.^     But  Plato  pre- 


«  Aristotel.  Topieik.  i,  p.  101,  a  29, 
wiUi  Iho  Scholitm  of  Alcxnndor  of 
ApbfodudsA,  who  remar)^  thut  tlic 
bmt  of  coiloquia}  rklmte  Imd  been 
fm  frequent  m  tlie  days  of  Arialotle, 
mm  ftfterw&rda ;  but  lied  c^oinpomiin^ly 
ee«fted  ID  lua  own  timei  having  been 
eiXid]«Jig«d  for  wrttteu  tf ealis<^.  P«  254, 


b^   BcboL  Biandis  ;   rIbd  Plato,   Pat- 
menid   pp«  135^  136,  and  tbo  Com- 
idjentary  of  Proklua  tbeiettpcm,  p.  TTti 
si^q.,  and  p.  917,  td.  Bbillbaiim. 
7  A  pattttage  in  one  of  the  tipeDoii^a 

pifiiniiff  m  euml  to  tlio  Dika^tfl,  ihows 
tiow  d&bat^  and  freo  ontttbeiit  t^ 
oppodte  opinions,   wore  ^^ounted  oa 
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games  that  the  search  will  be  renewed,  either  by  the  same 
interlocutors  or  by  others.  He  reckons  upon  r^pouiive 
energy  in  the  youthful  subject :  he  addressjes  himself  ta  men 
of  earnest  puqxjse  and  stirring  intellect,  who  will  be  epurred 
on  by  the  dialectic  exercise  itself  to  farther  pursuit — ^raen 
whoj  having  listened  to  the  working  out  of  diflerent  points  of 
Tiew,  will  meditate  on  these  points  for  themselves,  and 
apply  a  judicial  estimate  conformable  to  the  measure  of  theu^ 
ovm  minds*  Those  respondents,  who>  after  having  been 
puzzled  and  put  to  shame  by  one  croes-e^amination,  became 
disgusted  and  never  presented  themselves  again— wera 
despised  by  Sokrates  as  lazy  and  stupid.*     For  him,  as  well 


^-1 


TOVf  iTf^i  Tov  TTpchy^wtTaf  kvTiX^^w  rhv 

iAA*  hrriirpaTrov.  (LyaisLS,  Ot.  viiL 
KoKohoytan/t  s,  12,  p,  273  ;  coiii|ittro 
Flat,  Ai>olog.  ;p.  28  E,) 

BoiCon  de^ribca  his  own  mteUeciual 
cost  of  laitici,  in  temiB  wludi  ilhiatrate 
the  Platonic  Jitdhoyoi  {rtrtitiKolt—ihe 
chtmictar  of  the  fseait^^licrf  doubtar,  and 
tester,  tm  eantr&sted  with  tJiat  of  the 
fsmfidfint  BlBitner  and  cxpoeitor  : — 
*;M©  ipenm  antem  ftd  Ttmtutifl  con- 
tempknonei  quam  ad  alia  tiuigis  fabre- 
Jkctum  deprebendt,  ut  qui  mentem  ot 
ad  ifrom  stmilitudiuem  (ijnod  taoxi- 
mtini  est)  agnoaoendum  satis  mobileiii, 
ct  ud  differentiArum  Hubtilitat(?9  obi^er- 
vaudfws  eatis  flxam  et  in  to  [i tarn  habe- 
rem— qui  t^  grtxrfndi  dmiderium,  et 
duWaiidi  paiietUiam,  et  miedUtxtdC 
vofuplatetHf  et  atserendi  cundaiiimmj^ 
et  remjnucendi  facilUat^mt  et  diepo 
Qondi  soliicitodinc^ni  tcuerem — qaiqao 
ireo  no  vita  torn  affbctart^ni,  oec  antiqui- 
latein  admimrtsr,  et  omueru  injixsaturam 
odieacm.  QmLre  luilurpm  nictim  cum 
TC^ritate  qnandam  familiaritatcau  et  c<3g- 
nalionem  habere  judiew.**  (Impotuis 
Pliilowipluci,  De  Interpretatioa©  Ntt- 
tiino  Frooemium*) 

Z»tt:p9.TiK«^s  ih  Indrtpov  in  tho  pkmso 
of  Cieern,  ad  Attif?uiu.,  ii.  3. 

*  Xenop.  Mem.  iv.  2,  40. 

Mr.  Jolin  BtuiLTt  Mi  11^  In  hijj  Ei^tiiay 
on  Liberty,  baa  the  follow  iug  femnr^ 
lUtii^tmtiniii^  Plaio^e  Dialoguc^s  of  Search. 
1  eliould  huvo  been  glad  if  I  could 
liavu    tranti'rihf'd    here    many    other 


pages  of  that  admirable  £sei&f  :  whMi 
Btands  almoiit  iklone  ae  an  mucicrfei 
vindicatioii  of  the  rights  of  the  fooch- 
ing  individual  Inlelligt^jicec  ttgaiast 
the  eompretfiion  and  repfeaaiun  of 
King  Noraoa  (pp.  79-S0-81)  :— 

**  'I'he  lo$a  of  BO  important  an  aid  to 
the  iotolligent  and  living  apprebeop 
si  on  of  a  truth,  as  is  afturded  h^  llie 
nccesaitj  of  explainiDg  it  to  or  dc&Ddiii^ 
it  apdniit  opponent,  thmi^  not  sofli- 
eicnt  to  ont weighs  is  no  tnfling  draw- 
back from,  the  l}€nefit^  of  iU  utiivt^rad 
ttscognition.  Whene  this  s^nuita^e 
canBot  be  had,  I  confess  I  should  lile 
to  eG»e  the  t^a^^bers  of  toanMnd  ea- 
deavouring  to  provide  a  eubstitate  fiv 
it :  some  eontoTanee  for  niaktug  tb« 
difficulties  of  the  question  ait  piaeni 
to  the  learners  con^dousnea*  lui  if 
thej  wete  pressed  npan  bim  bj  a  di»* 
sentient  cbampiou  engcz  for  ha  oMi- 
veraion. 

**  But  injitead  of  soaking  eontriYauoeB 
for  this  purpose,  thej  have  h^  tkosQ 
tbej  formerly  had^  Th» 
dialectie^  go  ntagnificenMj  i 
hi  tbe  dialogues  of  Platow  w«n»  i  mmr 
trirance  of  tiila  descriptkni,  Thef 
wero  eHseutitdly  a  diaeusdoo  of  tbt 
gii'at  questbus  of  life  and  pl)ilo«ipliqr» 
diiuct^  with  otimnuniuiita  e^l  to  m 
purpoae  of  eonvitiLnng  any  oue,  whe 
tuwl  men-ly  inlipu-d  the  eonunon- 
places  of  r^!  It  vi  J  "jtiuioD,  that  l>e  did 
not  undert  1  i  n  I  i ! .  >  ;-  ubjeet — ttjat  li©  M 
yet  attach  til  ui  (Utirdte  meaning  to 
tho  doetrineh  ha  profened  ;  in  onhv* 
that  becoming  aware  of  his  ignufajjccv 
bt'  might  be  put  in  the  way  to  attaju  » 


CfiAi--  VI. 
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lis  fur  IHato,  the  geareh  after  truth  counted  as  the  main  buei* 
Hess  of  life« 

Ajttnther  matter  must  here  be  notified,  iu  regard  to  these 
Dialogues  of  8earch*     We   must  untie rstand  how  rmuu  caii«d 
Plato  conceiii^ed  the  goal  towards  which  they  teud :  whidj  piato 
that  is,  the  state  of  mmd  which  he  calls  hfiQwUdge  Powwofgo- 
or  e£>tfntf«im.  Knowledire  (in  hia  view)  is  not  attained  sofemtic 


until  the  mind  is  bronfyht  into  clear  view  of  the  a*tteni  not 
Umversal  Forms  or  Ideas,  and  intimate  commu-  f*"'p*,  , 

'  tfirvugh  (his 

nion  with  them :  hut  the  t-est  (tis  I  have  already  ^^'^  ^^"^ 
observed)  far  determining  whether  a  tnan  has  yet  ^^^'^^^ 
attaiued  this  end  or  not,  is  to  ast^ertain  whether  he  can  give 
to  otbens  a  full  account  of  all  that  he  professes  to  know,  and 
can  extract  from  them  a  full  account  of  all  that  they  profess 
to  know ;  whether  he  can  perform,  in  a  manner  exhaustive 
m  well  as  unerring,  the  double  and  correlative  function  of 
asking  and  answering  r  in  other  words,  whether  he  can  admi- 
tU0ter  the  Sokratic  cross-examination  eflectively  to  others, 
and  reply  to  it  without  faltering  or  contradiction  when 
administered    to   Inmsolf,*     Such  being  the  way  in  which 


■  lieiuio 

■  tEines 

I  «rK»i1 


, bell'^ft  resting  od  a  ckai  appre-    nesses  in  tbaoir  or  crrt>ra  in  pmctioey 

lieni^oii  both  of  tbc  meaiiing  of  doc-    without  estabtkhing  pouitJYe  trTith«« 


tEines  and  or  their  e^idenco.  The 
VDfaool-cib^iutatlona  4>f  the  middle  ogea 
li^  ft  finilMr  object.  Tht;y  werc  in-' 
%s^  nwkfr  tore  tbut  the  pupl 
kb  own  opiiiioQp  and  (l>j 
eorielAtion)  the  opimon 
to  It— «nd  could  euforf  e  the 
cf  the  ona  ^nd  eotifute  thoac 
otliCT.  Tbesa  lagt-niantioiicd 
hatl  indf^]  tlie  Inonrable 
tftfedk  tlmt  the  prBDiisBea  nppt^aled  to 
ivo  tnkeu  &ara  iKcithorit^,  not  from 
Rajijn  :  mid  us  »  dbciplino  to  the 
itiiid  thfiT"  were  in  evei?  tespect 
bfiifior  to  the  powerful  dialaoties 
trhifii  fbnn«d  the  inteUectfl  of  Uic 
*goer»tioi  Yiii*  But  tlie  modem  mind 
oiracfl  jIlt  more  to  both  tbj»Ti  H  is  goui^r- 
^f  wiUing  to  admit ;  and  the  present 
taodm  of  imtnistion  contain  nothing 
lAkb  in  the  vmaUert  dignse  supplies 
the  place  dtber  of  the  one  or  of  tho 
oilier.  *  «  .  ^  ii!  the?  Tajihion  of  tho 
it  tine  to  diBpamgc  negiilive 
flmt  which    pointii  out  weftk- 


Su«;h  nfifft^yo  criticisna  would  indfled 
he  poor  enough  as  an  ultttuAto  result^ 
but  as  a  moans  Co  attaining  any  positive 

Icnowledgo  or  conviction  wortliy  tho 
mi  1X11%  it  cannat  bo  valued  too  highly  \ 
and  vrntU  fioople  are  agiaiii  syntomatic- 
ally  traim^  to  it,  thtro  will  be  few 
great  thinkers,  und  a  low  general 
average  of  intellect*  in  any  hut  the 
mathemattoal  and  phyjficai  departtoetits 
of  speculatLon.  On 'any  other  subject 
uo  uULr'»  tjpiniooi  deserro  the  tmmo 
of  kuowlodgf^,  esciept  so  far  as  be 
ba»  eitlier  Wl  forced  upon  him  by 
othen$,  or  gone  through  of  himself, 
the  eaitie  mental  procMsse  which  woidd 
bftve  been  required  of  him  in  carry- 
ing on  an  active  controversy  with 
opponent^/' 

*  8ee  Plato,  R«pubb>.  vii.  518,  B.  0, 
about  irmSf  Iflt  fUf  uevelopiug  r^^  ivoB" 

534,  filxiui  iwarHifs^ytt  with  it«  tost  rb 
Sttvvai  Kcd  fi«|aa0ai  K6yo¥.  (Jbuipafo  also 
BepubUt^  V.  477,  47P,  witli  llieiotft. 
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Plato  conceives  knowledge,  we  may  easily  see  that  it  caniiot 
be  produced,  or  even  approaclied,  by  direetj  demonstratiye, 
didactic,  communication :  by  simply  announeing  to  the  j 
hearer,  and  lodging  in  Ids  memory,  a  theorem  to  be  proved^H 
together  with  the  steps  whereby  it  is  proved.  He  must  be  ~ 
made  familiar  with  each  subject  on  many  sides,  and  nnder 
seveml  difif^eDt  aspects  and  analogies:  he  must  have  had 
before  him  objections  with  their  refutation,  and  the  fallaciou 
arguments  which  appeat  to  prove  the  theorem,  but  do  no 
really  prove  it:^  lie  must  be  introduced  to  the  principal  ^ 
counter-theorems,  with  the  means  whereby  an  opponent  will 
enforce  them :  he  must  be  practised^in  the  use  of  equivocal 
terms  and  sophistry,  either  to  be  detected  when  the  opponent 
is  cross-examining  him,  or  to  be  employed  when  he  is  cross- 
examining  an  opponent*  All  these  accomplishments  must,  be 
acquired  J  together  with  full  promptitude  and  flexibility, 
before  he  will  be  competent  to  perform  those  two  difficult 
functions,  which  Plato  considers  to  be  the  test  of  knowledge. 
You  may  say  tliat  such  a  result  is  indefinitely  distant  mi 
hopeless :  I'lato  considers  it  attainable,  though  he  admits  the 
arduous  efibrts  which  it  will  cost.  But  the  point  which  I 
wish  to  show  is,  that  if  attainable  at  all,  it  can  only  be 
attained  through  a  long  and  varied  course  of  such  dialectic 
diacusijion  as  that  which  we  read  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues  of 
Search,  The  state  and  aptitude  of  mind  called  knowledge, 
can  only  be  generated  as  a  last  result  of  this  continued  prac- 


175.  C.  D ;  Pbasdou.  76,  B;  Ph^dnia, 
276 ;  and  Sjtiiixjs,  202  A,  t i  api^  to- 
(d^fiw  Ko^  &y€v  T&S  Ix***'  ^^^y  Sourait 

tUcrychi'   j^p   wpayfia   itus   hf   «f?^    iiri- 

b  On  till*  point  the  BcholRjstic 
nmnner  of  tmxidlmg  in  tbe  Middle 
Ages  furniihes  &  good  Uluatintion  for 
the  Platonic  dJ&leotic.  I  borrow  a 
passage    from    the    trenttae    of    M. 

"8aiDt  Tbomas  pouvHit  n'en  Utnir 
la :  none  le  oomprenons,  numi  nvotifl  tout 
aon  tiyfiteme  sur  roTJgLtio  dm  id<k!a,  ei 
nonis  pouvniis  croiro  qu*ii  n*a  pluB  Hen 
k  noua  ikppnj&dre  h  ce  sujei    M&ia  en 


flcbolaBtiqne^  11  ne  soffit  pov 
montrer,  ^lar  d^nix  ou  trolfl  i 
reputi's  iiiviticibli^  oo  que  Ton  inppoiil 
&tre  la  T^riid.  II  faut,  ^n  onti^,  rt* 
poudre  aux  objections  prGmtke^ 
accondD,  troblbtDe,  &e,,  £o.,  de  diven 
itiierlocuteurk,  sou  vent  imu^itiAifa : 
H  faut  etAbltjr  In  parfnite  coiiiOgtdAliOi 
de  1a  conoUtaioti  etionc^e,  ei  dm  VMh 
clusiopf;  pnkxMlenttii  ou  eubn^uentei : 
il  fa  lit  r^pn^duire,  ^  TcKMaicion  dt 
tout  problfemo  imnttovem,  renaeTObW 
de  ]a  doctrine  pour  lnqut^lle  ou  rcfl 
decJRTd." 

B,    Haureaa    Be    In    Philoaoptuo 
8cbola£itiqne,  voL  ii.  p.  190. 


rC^AP.  VL  THE  DIALOGUES.  28^ 

itice  (to  borrow  an  expression  of  Longintis).*'  The  Platonic 
method  is  thos  in  perfect  harmony  and  coordination  with 
the  Platonic  result,  aa  de^ribed  and  pursued. 

Moreover,  not  merely  method  and  result  are  in  harmony, 
I  bat  also  the  topics  discussed*    These  topics  were  Pi»toniojppo- 
ethical,    social,  and   political ;    matters  especially  *»  Fifttomo 
human  *"   (to  use  the  phrase  of  Sokrates  himself)  *«(»cta^- 
1  IkmiliaT  to    every  man,  —  handled^   unphilosoplucally,   by 
ipeabers  in  the  assembly,  pleaders  in  the  dikiistery,  drar 
Biatists  in  the  theatre.     Now  it  ia  exactly  upon  such  topics 
that  debate  can  be  made  most  interesting,  varied,  and  abun- 
dant    The  facts,  multifarious  in  themselves,  connected  with 
man  and  society,  depend  upon  a  variety  of  causes,  co-operat- 
ing and  conflicting.    Account  must  be  taken  of  many  different 
pomts  d  view,  each  of  which  has  a  certain  range  of  appli- 
Cition,  and  each  of  which  serves  to  limit  or  modify  the 
othera:  the  generalities,  even  when  true,  are  true  only  on 
the  balance,  and  under  ordiaary  cireumstancea ;    they  are 
liable  to  exception,  if  those  circumstances  undergo  important 
cknge*    There  are  always  objcctiona^  real  as  well  as  ap- 
pflrent,  wb'ch  require  to  be  rebutted  or  elucidated.    To  such 
changeful  and  complicated  states  of  fact,  the  Platonic  dia- 
lectic was  adapted :  furnishing  abundant  premisses  and  com- 
pirisons,  bringing  into  notice  many  distinct  points  of  view, 
pph  of  which  must  be  looked  at  and  appreciated,  before 
'ioj  tenable  principle  can  be  arrived  at.     Not  only  Platonic 
method  and  result,  but  also  Platonic  topics,  are  thus  well  suited 
to  each  other.    The  general  terms  of  ethics  were  familiar  but 
iMwiofined:  the  tentative  definitions  suggested,  followed  up 
by  objections  available  against  each,  included  a  large  and  in- 
filrnctive  survey  of  ethical  phenomena  in  all  their  bearings* 
The  negative  procedure   is  so  conspicuous,  and  even  so 

Ipfepondemnt,  in  the  Platonic  dialogues,  that  no  pimodocuD^t 
historian  of  philosophy  can  omit  to  notice  it<  But  S™  tj^tt^ 
Qiany  of  them  (like  Xenophou  in  describing  So-  wtkhbehw 


I 


a  BuccecdiBg  chapter  about  the  Hip- 
pbis  Minnr. 
^  XtsQop-  Mtm.  i.  1,  12-15. 
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^  jfp£(»W  of 


krates)  assign  to  it  only  a  suljordbate  place  and  a 

qualified  application:  while  some  (and  Schleier- 
macher  especially)  represent  all  the  doubts  and 
diflSculties  in  the  negative  dialogues  aa  exercises  to 
call  forth  the  intellectual  efforts  of  the  reader,  pre- 
paratory to  fall  and  fiatisfactory  solutions  which 
Plato  has  giren  in  the  dogmatic  dialogues  at  the 
end.  The  first  half  of  this  hypothesis  I  accept:  the  last  half 
I  believe  to  be  nnfoundecL  The  doubta  and  diffietdtieg  were 
certainly  exercises  to  the  mind  of  Plato  himself,  and  were 
intended  as  exercisea  to  his  readers;  but  he  has  nowhere 
provided  a  key  to  the  solution  of  them.  Where  he  propounds 
positive  dogmaSj  he  does  not  bring  them  face  to  face  with 
objections,  nor  verify  their  authority  by  showing  tliat  they 
afford  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties  exhibited  in  his 
negative  procedure.  The  two  currents  of  liis  speculation,  the 
afiSrmative  and  the  negative,  are  diatinct  and  independent 
of  each  other-  Where  the  afiSnnative  is  especially  pre- 
sent (as  in  TimflDus)p  the  negative  altogether  di^ppeais* 
Timeeus  is  made  to  proclaim  the  most  sweeping  theoriei, 
not  one  of  which  the  real  Sokratea  would  have  saffered  to 
pass  without  abundant  cross-examination :  but  the  Platonic 
Sokratea  hears  them  \rith  respectful  silence,  and  commends 
afterwartls.  The  declaration  so  often  made  by  Sokratea  that 
he  is  a  searcher,  not  a  teacher — that  he  feels  doubts  keenly 
himself,  and  can  impress  them  upon  others,  but  cannot  dis- 
cover any  good  solution  of  them — this  declaration,  which  is 
usuall}'  conBidered  mere  irony,  is  literally  true/  The  Platoirift 
theory  of  Objective  Ideas  separate  and  absolute,  which  the 
commentators  often  announce  as  if  it  cleared  up  all  diffi- 
culties^^ — not  only  clears  up  none,  but  introduces  fresh  ontf 
belonging  to  itselt  \\lien  Plato  cornea  forward  to  affirm* 
his  dogmas  are  altogether /f  pmr*:  they  euuueiate  precoo- 
ceptiona  or  hypotheses^  which  derive  their  hold  upon  h*^ 
belief,  not  from  any  aptitude  for  solving  the  objections  whict* 
he  has  raised,  but  from  deep  and  solemn  sentiment  of  mea^ 

'  ScQ  thci  ooQreimiloii  between  Memppia^  and  Sokmios,    (Liu:iKi«  Biik^ , 

MOTtuor.  XX.) 
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kind  or  other — religious,  ethical^  ce^thetiealj  poetical,  &c,j 
the  worship  of  numerical  iymmetry  or  esactiiesH,  &c.  The 
dogmas  are  eBuntiations  of  some  grand  sentiment  of  the 
divine,  good,  just,  heautiful,  syiumetriealj  &c.,  ^  which  Plato 
follows  out  into  corollaries.  But  this  is  a  process  of  itself ; 
and  while  he  is  performing  it,  the  doubts  previously  raised 
are  not  called  up  to  be  solved,  but  are  forgotten  or  kept  out 
of  sight.     It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  suppose^  that  Plato 


'   DumjsitiB    nf    HaUkiinmwiia    t&- 

Plitl>  fenonmcGa  U10  cbarki^tei  of  a 
■nimhrr  and  passes  into  thut  of  a 
iwlnMntliT  affiimatiTe  dognyitbit,  n^ 
fllQt  vllich  are  above  hmium  invesitiga* 
Hen  mmI  erideuee  -  tlie  intn^'endeatal : 
«a]  yi^  im*trof  (Pinto)  t^  My^a^m  o^k 

wmtmCpjfwoi    irp>&t    Toht    ^laXfyo^iyovSt 

kswmtmmv  A*hp  a&roD  ifmiviTcu'  wK^y 
$ffm  wtpl  T»K  tiptir-rSifatft  fj  ttaB^  hptas, 
kiy^Tm.  iDitJTi.  Hiil  Ara  Hlietorio. 
c  10,  p.  376,  Eeifikj 

M.  Amgi^f  in  Uie  foUowiii^  pamge, 
picintB  ki  a  style  of  tli^eofijauig  m  the 
ptkjmmX  Kieuc^  very  ajialogouB  to 
i3wt  €f  Flatov  generally  :— 

Ango^  Bimapbies,  ToL  1.  p.  149. 
Tib  de  ^imckS,  "  De  eea  deux  e^!i- 
dtinm  dai  pbeitom^et  die  la  lumii^re^ 
PiDD  iTiiiiiiebe  la  tbeoria  de  r^niaaion ; 
IMre  cbI  connu  eom  le  nam  de  bts- 
tot  dn  cmde^  On  tronTe  d^  dea 
dt  la  premiere  dana  lea  €criiB 
'  ~  .  Cbes  l^  modemeSf  je 
pttinu  wfl  partifiaDs  Ee- 
^Hewton.  Lb  place.  I^e  syi^^e 
dies  ne  oomptc  paa  d^  partiHanB 
vnhrn  muiitTefl — Aiistote,  Dt^tic^itefi^ 
HBfeena,    Hooke,     Euler^    Vavflietit 

'■An  mte,  i£  Ton  s'^tonnflit  de  voir 
i'ltad  giandB  gtfniea  nLoi^i  divLjes,  jt^ 
^lUii*  <|ite  die  leara  iempa  la  qui^tian 
1^  M^  ne  pouvidt  €tre  rdwlne:  quo 
^  cxp^rieoicea  u^beesaii^  maaquaiertt  i 
^u'ikfi  leu  difl^eos  sjs&mes  but  la 
l^inubB  ^taienti  non  dfi  ^f^fidtoffu 
i  diet  /hi^t  maia,  si  je  puia  iu'ex^ 
^  lian,  dd  «in?»£e»  «i^^yfi  <le  wn^ 
;  iiu'enfln,  le  oon  da  rm&illibi- 
';  pti  acooidd  mtoe  aox  plua 
,  ,  M  qa^ea  iortant  dn  doiDaiiie 
i  nliacnrfttlortiiT  ci  te  jatant  dans  oelui 


dits  coDJectni^  ila  abfiudonoent  !a 
ni&rcbe  ii^t^  et  asaun.'e  dont  ltit» 
BcieQCtjS  so  pt\*vfLl0ut  d@  fiQ^  jourij  avoc 
raii^D,  ot  qui  Icur  a  fait  ikux^  do  hi 
iucoiite^tablea  prDgr&s/" 

t  Sevejal  of  llio  Platonic  critica 
ipeak  a»  if  they  thought  Ihai  Plato 
would  ueTer  ^ggoiiit  any  dilficult^ 
wbicb  ho  bad  not^  beforehand  and 
leady-^mado,  the  means  of  aolTbtg ;  and 
Mmik  treata  tho  idea  which  I  hnvo 
stated  in  the  Ic^t  q&  ridioulous.  "  Plato 
(he  obtiervos)  muat  have  held  pn^ 
posterouB  diocttiiieii  on  th%  aubjoct  of 
peedagogy.  Ho  undertakes  to  infitruct 
others  by  hh  writiiigSi  before  he  htm 
yet  cleared  tip  his  own  ideas  oti  the 
queBtion;  bo  prnposeit,  in  piropnodjijutio 
writingfi,  (migiiiaH  for  hia  ^onolan  to 
flolTe,  white  he  htxa  not  yot  golv^ 
tht^ut  hioiHelf;  and  nil  this  for  the 
praiseworthy  <ironicatIif  mid)  ptujiode 
of  correcting  in  tbeir  minds  the  falaa 

EarauaAion  of  knowledge/*    (Die  natdr^ 
ehe  Oidnnng  der  Platon*  Bebrift,  p, 
6150 

That  which  llnnk  here  derfdet ,  ap- 
pears stated^  again  and  again  ^  by  the 
Platonic  Sobtttea,  as  hia  real  parpose. 
Munk  is  at  liberty  to  treat  it  as  ridi- 
culous ;  but  the  ridienlo  falls  iipon 
Plato  him^eir.  The  Flnbonio  Sokratea 
di^l&inm  ttiu  pa^gogic  function^  d& 
scribing  himself  fi^  aothing  more  than 
a  fellow  seuTcher  vi-ith  the  rest* 

So  t/50  Munk  declares  ^p,  79- 80^  and 
Z^ller  also^  PhiloB*  dtr  Griech.  vol.  ii. 
n.  472,  Od.  2od)  that  Phitrj  wuld  not 
haTO  eompKiBod  the  Pannenides,  in- 
cluding, as  it  does,  BUch  an  assemblage 
of  dimcnltiea  and  objections  againat 
the  thooiy  of  Idcai),  nntU  he  poeaeajied 
the  mffviis  of  enlving  all  of  them  him- 
self. ThU  m  a  hold  aaaertion,  olti^ 
gether  comecttmU  i  for  there  is  no 
aolution  of  them  given  In  any  of 
Plato's  writings,  and  the  aolutions  to 
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dialogue  only  with  a  view  to  imtie  them  in 

I  that  the  doubts  which  he  propomids  are  already 

m  his  own  mmd^  oidy  that  he  defers  the  an^ 

«€the  Bolutioa  imtil  the  embarrassed  hearer  hm 

i»  §ai  it  far  hiouelf. 

i9U!uiig  confidently  that  Plato  must  hard 

a  fiill  breadth  of  positive  philosophy  to 

Ui  own  negatiTe  fertility,  yet  not  find- 

af  it  in  the  written  dialogues — look  for 

Tennemami  thinks,  and  his  opiniou  ta 

hf  Boeekh  and  K,  F.  Hermann,  that 

afinnatiTe,  and  highest  principles  of 

ly   were  enunciated    only  in  his 

^  tfcnt  tlie  core,  the  central  points,  the  gf«at 

(<kr  Eem)  were  revealed  thus  oraDy 

in  plain  and  broad  terms^  while  the 

wntten  so  as   to  convey  OBbf 

^ifklicalions  of  these  great  pnn- 

d  various  erroiB  opposed  to 

think  it  safe  or  prudent  to  iiiaka 

revelation  to  the  general  public,^ 

f  I  whxh  be  had  giren  eUewhen?  [Tli- 

Si  toOMche  WfiltriMle,  p,  69^70),— IW 

^am  ^  it  «M^^  ^JiA  I  ^  \  frs  fl^anic  Ideenlehte  wmm  aIIc^Ni 

whivh.     tbo     Dkloguei    tf 

dEO  upon  me  ii  diivcUl  tiM 

M  J  difficult  J  k,   to  Wfkh 

rtvid  bcnr  ^e  oomtmctoi-  of  &U  ihm 

pm^stt  if  he  tus  the  &Baw«r  md|r 

ctnmi  ttp  in  hk  pocket,  cai^  ftvud 

Wtung  it  alip  out.     At  ftDj  mtf,  I 

itaBJ   npoa  tl^  literal    declftmtkift 

iilm    i^fltedf    of  Sokr&tei;  vl^ 

Wmxik  mtd  Uirberweg  cimt29dict  Hun* 

EW  the  doubt  aQa  h^^l&tioQ  if  hieb 

Flfcto  puta  inta  the  mouth  of  Soknk* 

(«fen   in   Iha  Eepublic,  one   «f  tii* 

racd  G3,paaitoij  compositiocu))  »i«*  *  n^ 

nuu'lciibte  puaage,  llop^  v,  p.  450  K 


X%m  ^^Mtm  of  UclM^n^  ftpp«M 
"      ^"^    m   pimioui  opimon 


A^yoi^f  iroifTinftaif  ft  t^  i^iir^  3|^^  kc. 

^  TeDn^maDQ,  Gewrh.  der  Philm  '^ 
pp.  205-220.  llf^muuLii*  Ui^ber  FMd* 
Sclmy^Uef  M(>tive,  pp.  290-2!H. 

Hermatm  eonsaders  tkii  iiacjwii  and 
double  doctriiije    to   he  unworthy  of 
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hATe  already  said  that  I  think  this  opimon  UDtenable, 
•^ Among  the  few  points  which  we  know  respecting  the  oral 
lectures,  one  is,  that  they  were  delivered  not  to  a  select  and 
prepared  few,  but  to  a  numerous  and  unprepared  audience: 
while  among  the  written  dialogues,  there  are  some  which,  far 
from  being  popular  or  adapted  to  an  ordinary  understanding, 
ai«  highly  perplexing  and  abstruse*  The  TimsBus  does  not 
confine  itself  to  indirect  hints,  but  delivers  positive  dogmas 
abont  the  super-sensible  world  :  though  they  are  of  a  mystical 
cmI^  as  we  know  that  the  oral  lectures  De  Bono  were  also. 

Towards  filling  up  this  gap,  then,  the  oral  lectures  cannot  be 
shown  to  lend  any  assistance.  The  cardinal  point  of  chM«4aiitio 
difference  between  them  and  the  dialoonies  was,  tiaat  J^^^^™*— 
Amy  were  delivered  by  Plato  himself,  in  his  own  ]™***^7"*^ 
nttme ;  whereas  he  never  published  any  written  com*  *wn  ^uat. 
mdikm  in  his  own  name.     But  we  do  not  know  *>thw  mipecti 
enough  to  say,  in  what  particular  way  this  diflerence  J™  **«  ^ 
would  manifest  itself    Besides  the  oral  lectures^  de-  ™™«*^  '^• 
liTered  to  a  numerous  auditory,  it  is  very  probable  that  Plato 
held  special  communications  upon  philosophy  with  a  few  ad* 
vanced  pupils.    Here  however  we  are  completely  in  the  dark. 
Yet  I  see  nothings  either  in  these  fiupj>osed  private  communi- 
catknB  or  in  the  oral  lectures,  to  controvert  what  was  said 
in  the  last  page— that  Plato's  affirmative  philosophy  is  not 
fitted  on  to  hia  negative  phUosophyj  but  grows  out  of  other 
mental  impulses^  distinct  and  apart.     Plato  (as  Aristotle  tells 
«i')  felt  it  difficult  to  detenninej  whether  the  march  of  philo- 
sophv  was  an  ascending  one  toward  the  principia  (ap^ig),  or 
^  descending  one  down  from  the  prmdpia,    A  good  philo- 
sophy ought  to  suffice  for  both,  conjointly  and  alternately : 
"illatos  pliilosophy,  there  is  no  road  explicable  either  up- 
^atds  or  downwards,  between  the  two :  no  justifiable  mode 

to  Protagoras  I  At3f&£fii]tig  crhoben  wurctcng  okne  jo- 

'  doch  iiber  den  namiichen  Ocgen^tand, 

soweit  die  Eeda  BUf  dendel&n  koin^ 

tnen   mnsslo^   eitwas  weeentlich   V^r- 

achiedenpfi  zn  lehren  "  (p,  293). 

I  Aristot  EtJi.  Nikom.  I.  4,    «£  ykp 

T 


^^  ai&d  ftambea  it 

ilid  Miur  Sophists,  ob  tbo  Quthority 
<^i  Milage  in  the  Thesstetus  (162  C), 
*tyc^  doei  not  at  all  ^istain  his  ftUe- 
rnkuL 

BftFK^nn  coDsiders  "  dio  akroama- 
tboheti  Lehren  als  FortBOiirmg  nnd 
8efalii80tein  dd  tMchnftlicht^ti,  fM&  dort 
mt  xor  Tollen  Kliu-heit  prnicipielkr 

YOU  I- 


flflhs 
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L  OtfAclcf )  bctireeii  tlie  two  dispamy 

The  prme^  of  Plato  tab©  ij 

:  Iwt  they  reinoTe  t^ 

taA  they  imly  aeesi  I 

effectiTO  wl^ 

/  liRN^t  to  bear  B^msL  dj 

K  ^o  eompUb  of  prolixity  in  tbe  d 

*    ^  are  takan  np  otily  to  te  ^ 

» tsms  aiul  "pnsiges  whieli  Ie*d  toj; 

I  telk^^iboiit  il  und  about  ft^ 

from  an   aQtho 

Plato  has 

interest  in  the 

JMT  m:  and  be 
He  hm  na  wish  lo  dd 
wx-  to  tmA  the  omI  and  dismiss  tiieqi 
On  the  taaiaaj,  he  clidins  it  m  the  psi 
wmwhi  that  peDauoa  eiigag^  in  aq 
ty  tied  to  tmie;   they  are  not  Uh 
vitli  a  klep^fdra  or  water-cloek  ^ 

i^ffctifaM  Ob«Il«iiiMsteT]uc:hM 
tte  I  hi  Md  l^Mliiln  laudS 
MML    httlietaftihsoQyiiieftor 

hf .    dowv  ^wf<Q«ed  any  ntta 

L  if !  ^MOi  liii  dMstna  ^ 

*J  ,  fl4la^  ir  ta  4fap««e«te  th 

IIMIIIII*!,    -     -     •       1    Ki 

tr  ef    tfaftied     Iiji    wtftia^    t^ 

'""^  mMitliM  «i  M 

feeliiig  tai»  &r:   mud 


7~^*-  pifiM|Wigy  oeeisKM  froi 
^jjy»»    with  soch  oompkiziants 
^^^^  He  &eb  a  itnng  inter 
^^         fuj,  la  Uift  dehile  jwa 


rbioi  it 


UKU    tlli] 


^■PV  KiV^    W^    •  Jill"   J  1''         —  ^^        *•*    1— IliWiSMI,  ■■lli^«     Ul 

teij^i^f  11  if.^  w«6if  •  A  I  111 
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QglJi  of  each  speech,  am  under  slavish  dependance 
feelings  of  the  Dikasta,  and  are  therefore  obliged 
p  strictly  to  the  point.™  Whoever  desires  accurata 
g  of  mind  must  submit  to  go  through  a  long  and 
m  circmt"  Plato  regards  the  process  of  enquiry  as 
in  itself,  both  a  stimulus  and  a  disciplme,  in  which 
ads  both  of  qnestioner  and  respondent  are  implicated 
[proved^  each  being  indispensable  to  the  other :  he  also 
frills  it  as  a  process^  carried  on  under  the  immediate 
tioti  of  the  moment,  without  reflection  or  foreknowledge 
leeult,^    Lastly,  Plato  has  an  interest  in  tlie  dialogue. 


to.  Th^tfii  p,  172. 

td^  Bi'pttblio,  T.  450  B.   ^irpa^ 

IMTU',        Vi.  504*   TV  fiClKpOTtptUf 

rx*^^t  ^*^*   Cum|Mire  Folitikiia, 
IBipect  to  tb^  charge  of  pro- 

e  HernnjUmnfl  at  Lucutn,  the 
i  of  fihiloBopb^  flmw9  tiBe  of  | 
tmpBalt  ttrgumeatfl  from  tho  i 
mfttav  teqmreui  to  einmimi 
M^m  of  all  thephiloi^^pliicjil 
be  wlKiIe  of  3  lie  would  he  iu- 
I  (LoGiuw  Hefmoi  c,  4748). 
papal  ftboire  dted:,  c^pocially 
of  theno,  ibow  that  Soknitc^e 
ifa»  would  not  have  be<3n  di^ 
I  hf  tkli  piiolrscled  work. 

',puS*^Sfiif&a    Tpaytjf^iav    tc    jcol 

ttjt  Bdbates)   Aral   wxdm   irt 
•  £     Y^p    Stj     tymyi     »* 

'  lie,  from  the  sewjud  book 

tme  of  those  Flaloitio 

I  mb^h  BokmtM  k  most 

orlCAble  paaMge  1B 

tMt  very  self* 

'  ezpreasea  his  con- 

loiiger  he  coiLtintuHl 

hia    own   mind 

tned  for  the  better  ap^ 


pz!eoktio!i  of  truth— Bud  in  which  he 

fttfongly  protf^sts  agaipst  any  bmrier 
reirftaiiiing  the  indefinite  liberty  of 
eaqtiiry. 

"  Et  cticoro  qti'il  y  on  Bit  peut-^ttft 
d'auisd  Ijieii  Hens<^^  panni  lea  Persea  ou 
le^  Chlnoia  que  pnniu  non^^  U  me  sem- 
btoit  que  la  plus  utile  ^toit^  de  me 
rt'glcr  t^'lon  &^wl  uvod  leaquela  J^anniia 
k  vivrti ;  et  fjue  ijour  en  voir  queUea 
etfjient  veritableincnt  lema  opmlons,  jo 
devoid*  plutc^t  prendre  garde  k  ce  c|u*ilB 
pmtii|iiaii3nt  qn'h  ce  qu'Oa  dinaiont ; 
non  siieiilpinpnt  k  canae  qu  en  la  eoTTup- 
tioii  lie  noa  riicesmn,  il  y  a  peu  de  gen^  qui 
v>  uilh  ht  rf/rr  ttfuf  c^  qutU  fToieni — maU 
t\v.',-.-i  a  r<iu>t'  ipte  jfiiiAieutt  Itgfvwetd 
i.ax  hLi-.iuui.  Car  ladion  de  hi  j:?er^«, 
par  io^fitffilff  on  eroii  un9  theftc,  etant 
diff&mia  de  eelkpar  laqueSe  ofi  oonfmt 
fju  on  hi  cfmif  dies  mni  wouvent  lune 
tcsai  foMiire,  Et  eiiti«  plusieurs  opiniona 
t'galemcsnt  reduce,  je  uc  chdaiaaoia  que 
ioa  pluH  modere^B ;  tant  h  Cause  que  ce 
soiit  toujour^  lea  plus  (SoiDniodes  pcvur 
k  pratiqucN  ot  vr^iaemhlablement  lea 
meilleufet — icm$  exe^  btrcs  oouturae 
d  etn?  m&uvaifl — coninio  au»d  afin  de 
tm  dt'toumot-  moina  du  vrai  cUeniin, 
on  oia  quo  jo  failli^<e,  quo  d«  ajant 
clioiai  Tuu  ihn  doux  tfxtromt^a,  o'eflt 
^te  Tautro  qui!  out  fallu  ifuivTn?» 

"  Et  parttculil'TiGinentT  je  m^oUeiitro 
U§  exee*  ioalfs  lempromeum  par  k^fmeB^ 
0*1  rek&nc}^  qudqtte  <^hms  m  wi  mt^^; 
Djcm  que  je  di.%approuvAsao  ha  lois^ 
qui  pour  romodier  a  riticyvuiitance  des 
OBpntft  foibles,  pormetteiat,  lorsqu  on  a 
queique  bon  defisein  ( ou  m^mo,  pour  la 
ffur^  du  dt^mmtirce,  quelquo  d^asein 
qui  n'est  qu'  indilfercnl  ;>  qu'on  fosse  dea 
vcstui  ou  dtfl  <}outmt8  qui  obligent  h  j 

T   2 
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as  ft  bmbM  diraplioe,  bttt  m  an  artistic  piece  ot 
wxAf  the  tftgt^  mnd  UDagination  are  chazinel 
I  mwm  to  Ubi  wbat  ib&  tmgedy  was  to  SophokIe$, 
i  Ike  flwtorifftl  dinoonn  lo  laokrates.  He  want  on  "  coinb- 
and  cQiinig  it  *  (to  use  the  phtsse  of  Dionysins)  for  li 
jetts  as  Isokzmtes  bestowed  on  tlie  compositioii  of  tlie 
I^igjiiiial  OialiotL  He  liandJ^^  the  dialectie  drama  m  m 
to  ^Lybit  soma  mie  snoog  the  many  diTerse  ethical  pomtl 
«f  liev,  md  to  riipv  wliftt  it  inTolfes  as  im*]}  as  what  it  ei- 
Itim  wmj  of  oooseqnetioe.  We  shall  not  fin<I  tlm 
Ml  of  view  alw»3fs  the  same :  there  are  maleriil 
«ad  differeDces  ia  this  respect  betweea  «oe 


^S^    mhiA 


an  these  differences — and  partly  indeed  fcy 
of  these  differeiices — Plato  succeeds  m  iih 
his  leaden  w^  toneh  of  the  same  inlaifiit 
in  Ae  frooeas  of  dialectic  enquiiy  which  he  eri- 
dotffy  fell  in  hk  own  bosom.    The  cliarm^  witb 
be  lELTi^ts  the  procesi  of  philoBopbisbg,  m 
emise  of  the  preserratioa  of  hb  mitiii|B 
from  the  t^TiUe  d^pwreck  which  has  oTertakeu  so  much  of 
the   ahqadaBLt  cqaftgrnpogary  literature.     It   coni^tituteis  dm 
oi»e  of  Us  prim^al  titles  to  the  grmtitude  of  inteUeetuat  mm. 
This  »  a  merit  vhidi  may  be  daimed  for  Cii?ero  also,  bttt 
h»dlj  tof  Aristotle,  m  so  &r  as  we  can  jndge  from  the  pi^ 
awfud  portioii  of  the  jlxirtolelian  writings :  whether  for  thf 
lAer  nti  S^ermtid  his  eontempoiaries,  or  in  what  proporttcnit 
we  are  vttUe  to  ^y.    F1ato*s  works  charmed  and  instmcM^ 
all;  so  thai  they  were  read  not  merely  by  disctples  M^^ 
afbiiifers  (as  the  Stoic  simI  Epikurean  treatises  we^n?),  Imt  hr 
thi^'  w)k)  dissented  from  him  as  well  as  by  those  who  «gie«d 
wi^  him/   Hie  pioeeaa  of  pbOoaophising  is  one  not  natmillf 


dfr  U  ]Mlioda»  put  iii  a  IIT^ 
IfS^OoHaalil. 
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attmetive  except  to  a  few  tninds :  the  more  therefore  do  we 
owe  to  the  colloquy  of  Sokrates  and  the  writing  of  Plato,  who 
kaiLcUed  it  so  as  to  diffose  the  appetite  for  enquiiyj  and  for 
dilijig  dissentient  opiniona  The  stimulating  and  euggestive 
inBueDce  exercised  by  Plato  —  the  variety  of  new  roads 
pointed  out  to  the  free  enquiring  mind — are  in  themselves 
gufficiently  valuable — whatever  we  may  think  of  the  positive 
results  in  which  he  himself  acquieBced*'^ 

I  have  said  thus  much  respecting  what  is  common  to  the 
Dialogues  of  Search,  because  this  is  a  species  of  composition 
now  rare  and  strange.  Modern  readers  do  not  understand 
what  is  meant  by  pubUghing  an  enquiry  \rithout  any  result — 
a  story  without  an  end.  liespecting  tlie  Dialogues  of  Expo- 
dtioii,  there  is  not  the  like  difficulty*  This  is  a  species  of 
composition,  the  purpose  of  which  is  generally  understood. 
Whether  the  exposition  be  clear  or  obscure — orderly  or  con- 
fhsed^^ — true  or  false— we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  examine 
each  separate ly«  But  these  Dialogues  of  Exposition  exhibit 
Plato  in  a  diflerent  character:  as  the  counterparty  not  of 
Hokrates^  but  of  Lykurgua  (Eepublie  and  Leges)  or  of  Pytha^ 
goTOS  (in  Timaeus),^ 

A  fiirther  remark  which  may  be  made,  bearing  upon  mc^t 
of  the  dialogues,  relates    to    matter  and  not    to  p^^^^^^^^f 
manner.     Everywhere  (both   in  the   Dialogues  of  f^|;;t;l!T;^ 
if  exposition)  the  process  of  I^i'jJl^"''' 


Search  and  in  those 

generalisation  is   kept  in  view  and 

conscious  notice,  directly  or  indirectly. 


traced 
ihrDDgboQl 
\Xw  Pletoijlc 

IHAliigl.1C«  of 

tion  of  the  universal  to  its  particulars,  the  contrast  f^^,^x\'  ^ 


\ 


brought 
The 


mto 
rela- 


of  the  constant  and  essential  with  the  variable  and  "Zlr^^ 
accidental,  are  turned  and  returned  in  a  thousand  ^^^ 
different  waya    The  priuciples  of  elassiScation,  with 


umJ/sU. 


**  trit^tiam    ei    Mperit&tem "    of   hii  i 
gldii^   jitedoceiMini  Zeoo.  ChrysrIppUB, 
4c»,  «md  for  endeATcmnng   to  rvpro-  I 
dive  the  «tj1^  und  graoeti  m  Fhvto  and  { 
AiiiAottot  wham  be  waa  ^wajs  com- 
netiding  to  bin  fltiidc<uts  (De  Finib. 

%  The    ohtcfvaticKa    wbicb    Cicero 
<U»  to  YantJit  b  ^plicalile  to  tbo 


mitiogv  «lao,  **Phi]osophiian] 


mtiltim  loci?  inclwatii :  ad  impenendmn 
wXi^t  a<l  edixietidmn  piinun  "  ( Atiadem, 
Poster,  i,  3,  0). 

I  sbaU  aay  more  aboat  this  when  I 
t45uch  upon  tjie  PlBtonic  Kleitophon ; 
ai]  uuliiiiatiud  dialogue  which  tikfeoa  up 
the  point  of  view  bery  iudicated  by 
Cicero. 

'  Sec  tbe  eltatioxi  from  Phitarob  in 
an  earlier  note  of  tbia  clmpter. 
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the  bi'eakiDg  down  of  on  eKtensiTe  genus  into  gpedes  and 
sttb-epeci^,  form  the  special  subject  of  illustration  in  two 
of  the  most  elaborate  Platonic  dialogues,  and  are  often  par- 
tially applied  in  the  rest.  To  see  the  One  in  the  Many,  mi 
the  Many  in  the  One,  is  Fepreaented  as  the  great  aim  and 
chamateristic  attribute  of  the  real  philosopher  The  testing 
of  general  terms,  and  of  abstractions  already  embodied  m 
familiar  language,  by  inteirog^tiona  applying  them  to  manj 
concrete  and  particular  cases — is  one  manifestation  of  the 
Sokratie  cro3&-e3caniinitig  process^  which  Plato  multiplies  and 
diverdfies  without  limit.  It  is  in  his  ratings  and  in  the 
eonrersatiou  of  Sokrates,  that  general  terms  and  prnpoainms 
first  become  the  mibjeet  of  conscious  attention  and  analym: 
and  Plato  waa  well  aware  that  he  was  here  opening  the  new 
road  towards  formal  logic,  unknown  to  his  predecessors,  un- 
familiar even  to  Ins  eontemporarie&  Thia  proceaa  k  indeed 
often  overlaid  in  his  writingB  by  exuberant  poetical  imag«nr 
and  by  transceudental  hypothesis :  but  the  important  &ct  is^ 
that  it  was  constantly  present  to  his  own  mind  and  is 
prened  upon  the  notice  of  his  readera 

After  these  yarions  remarks,  haying  a  common 
f^B^  upon  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Platonic  dialogneiy  I 
BJSjJSf  shall  proceed  to  giye  some  account  of  each  d^ogne 
separately.  It  is  doubtless  both  practicaUo  and 
naefhl  to  illustrate  one  of  them  by  otheiH,  aometmil 
^^^r  in  the  way  of  analog,  sometimes  in  that  of  eon- 
y '*' r  faw  trast-  But  I  shall  not  affect  to  handle  them  ai 
•ifc  contributoriea  to  one  positiye  doctrinal  system — nor 

as  occupying  each  an  intentional  place  in  the  gradual  uofold' 
iug  of  one  preconceived  scheme — nor  as  saocesmre  mam* 
festations  of  change,  knowable  and  determinable,  in  the  views 
of  the  author*  For  us  they  exist  as  distinct  imaginary  con* 
veiBations,  composed  by  the  same  author  at  unknown  timei 
and  under  unknown  specialties  of  circumstance.  Of  ooum 
it  is  necessary  to  prefer  some  one  order  for  reviewing  tha 
Dialogues,  and  for  that  purpose  more  or  less  of  hypothesia 
must  be  admitted ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  aasume  as  little 
as  possible. 


1  ig  mr    I 
beann^^ 
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The  order  which  I  shall  adopt  for  considering  the  dia- 
coinddas  to  a  certain  extent  with  that  which  onkror  !*» 
other  eipositora   have  adapted.     It  begins  r^K^-nfor 
tkoae  dijUogues  which  delineate  Sokraten^  and  ^i*-*"  a«ier 
jh  confine  themselves  to  the  aabjecta  and  points  [***^j,*t»^ 
flew  belonging  to  him,  known  as  he  is  upon  ^Jj^^^i 
independent  testimony  of  XenophoiL    Pirst  of  ^^^^ 
will   come    the   Platonic  Apology^  oontaining  ^»«" 
explicit  negative  programme  of  Sokrates,  enunciated  by 
imself  a  month  before  his  deaths  when  Plato  was  28  jeaiB 

Last  of  all^  I  shall  take  those  dialognes  which  depart  moet 
irideiy  from  Sokratea,  and  which  am  believed  to  be  the 
m)diictg  of  Plato's  most  advanced  age — Timieusj  Kritias,  and 
legm,  with  the  sequel,  Epinomia  These  dialogues  present 
i  glaring  contrast  to  the  searching  questions,  the  negative 
iCDteness,  the  confessed  ignorance,  of  Sokrated :  Plato  in  his 
eU  age  has  not  maintained  consistency  with  his  youth,  as 
Sohutes  did,  but  has  passed  round  from  the  negative  to  the 
affirmative  pole  of  philosophy. 

Between  the  Apology — and  the  dialogues  named  as  last — 
I  shaU  examine  the  intermediate  dialogues  accord-  ^^^^  ^^ 
kg  as  they  seem  to  approximate  or  recede  from  ^^^^ 
fiokmtes  and  the  negative  dialectic.  Here,  how-  jf^^^i^^ 
fter,  the  reasons  for  preference  are  noway  satis-  SlE^Spi- 
fictoiT.  Of  the  many  disaenticnt  schemes,  professing  ^^"^  "^ 
to  determine  the  real  order  in  which  the  Platonic  KH^^- 
diilogues  were  composed,  I  find  a  certain  plausi-  '^^"'^ 
Wity  in  some,  but  no  conclusive  reason  in  any.  Of  course 
the  reasons  in  favour  of  each  one  scheme,  count  against  all 
tbeicsst  I  believe  (as  I  have  already  said)  that  none  of 
PUto's  dialogue  were  composed  until  after  the  death  of 
i^bat^:  but  at  what  dates,  or  in  what  order,  after  that 
I'tent,  they  were  comiK>sed,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
Th€  Republic  and  Philebus  rank  among  the  constnictive 
dialogues,  and  may  suitably  be  taken  immediately  before 
TiiE^Ufl :  though  the  Republic  belongs  to  the  highest  point 
rf  Plato's   genius,  and   includes    s.   large    measure   of  his 
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negatiTe  acuteness  combined  with  his  most  elaborate  poiitife 
oombinatLoos.  In  the  Sopliistes  and  Politikiis^  Sokrates  ap- 
pears only  in  the  character  of  a  Ustener:  in  the  Parmenidl^ 
alao,  the  part  assigned  to  him,  instead  of  bein^  aggres^e 
and  victorious,  is  subordinate  to  that  of  Parmenides  and  con- 
fined to  an  unsnocessftd  defence.  These  dialogues,  then, 
oecnpy  a  place  kte  in  the  series-  On  the  other  hand,  Eriton 
and  Enthyphron  have  an  immediate  bearing  npon  the  trial 
of  Sokrates  Bud  ihe  feelings  connected  with  it^  I  shall  taki 
them  in  immediate  sequel  to  the  Apology* 

For  the  intennediate  dialogues,  the  order  is  less  marked 
aad  justifiable.  In  so  far  as  a  reason  ean  be  giren^  for 
preferenca  as  to  fonuer  and  later^  I  shall  give  it  whea  tbe 
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APOLOGY  OP  SOKBATES. 

Abopto*g  the  order  of  precedence  above  described,  for  the 
review  of  the  Platonic  compositions,  and  taking  the  point  of 
departure  from  Sokrates  or  the  Sokratic  point  of  view^  I  begin 
with  the  memorable  composition  called  the  Apology. 

I  ^ree  with  Schleiermacher* — with  the  more  recent  in- 
lestigations  of  Ueberweg — and  with  what  (on til  J^^^^^ 
tecent  times)  seems  to  have  been  the  common  opi-  Jeu™*^  by 
tuooj— that  tile  is  in  substance  the  reai  defence  S^^**^ 
ptoiiottneed  by  Hokrates ;  reported,  aad  of  course  SSSi^ 
test  up,  5^et  not  intentionally  transformed,  by  o^^ten?^ 
Hato.'*    If  such  be  the  ease,  it  is  likely  to  have  \o:^^ 


*  Zdler  m  ckf  opinioD  that  the  Apo- 
*&t  U  weU  BB  the  Kriton,  were  piit 
^^E^ibcff  »t  Megm  br  Plato,  abdrtlj 
v^  the  d»th  of  Bobates.  (Zeller, 
"» HenawioTO  Ephesio,  p.  19.) 
^tikJennBctier,  Emieitung  zuz  Apo- 
W  ycA.  n.  m  1S2*185,  Ueberweg, 
^^  ^  Aechtbeit  d^  Flat.  Schnft. 

Sttmhftrt  thmkB  (EMeitiitig,  pp, 
^m)  Ih&t  the  Apology  oontaius 
^  of  Plata,  and  le««  of  Soloatea: 
•J^  lie  does  not  m&ke  bis  view  vety 
?^  to  me.  Ant,  OD  the  oantmiy, 
*^la  the  Apology  bs  epjmoim  aod 
un»(jrthj  of  Pl^o.  (Ueber  Platf^n's 
^**i  QDd  Schfiftea,  p.  477,  aeq,) 
"J*  w^mnunta  are  rather  objectiora 
Jl^***  the  meritit  of  the  copipoaiLion, 
?"*'  'e&WQ^  for  belleviog  it  not  la 
^  Work  of  Pi&to.  I  dissent  &etxi 
^tiroly:  but  they  Bhow  that  an 
laitia  cao  nmke  out  a  plauidble 
viiMlbfiU>ry  to  himself,  against 
'Wpgue.  If  it  be  onoe  conceded 
•t**  ^  qtieation  of  gtinuine  or  itpu- 
f*"**  ii  to  be  tried  upon  suoh  purely 
"•^jniAl  gfoatjds  of  critical  admiration 
^  coiDplet©  Imnnwiy  of  BCjutixajBiit, 


ABt  migbt  b&ve  mAde  out  a  caae  e?eti 
sttt:iDger  again^  the  genmuenees  of 
the  Phiedmai  SymposioOi  PhiJebufl, 
Parmetiidei*. 

^  See  chapter  UvM.  of  my  HiitiHy 
ofGreeoa 

The  reader  will  find  in  that  chapter 
a  ftiU  uaiTstiTe  of  all  the  circumstaQc^ti 
kaown  to  fis  r^pcoting  both  the  life 
and  the  condemEiatioii  of  Bokrfttes, 

A  very  adinimbl^i  aocoimt  may  alao 
be  BOtJii  of  thct  clifltacijer  of  Sokrates, 
and  im  podtioa  with  ruferenee  to  ilio 
AthenJan  jieopl^  in  tho  articlo  entitk-d 
Sf^erales  tind  Sein  VoUc,  AkAdemiscber 
Vortmg^  by  ProfcBaor  Hc^rman  Kocbly : 
a  lectiirtj  aoltrar^  at  Zurich  in  lB5i>, 
and  publiub^d  with  eiilargtiments  in 
1859. 

Profeaaor  Kochly'a  article  (cootamed 
in  a  volumi^  entitled  Akadsmitehe  Vtff 
trdgSf  Zurich,  1859)  is  eminDntly  de* 
serving  of  pefuflal.  It  not  only  con* 
tainfl  a  caretnl  inunniary  of  the  oontcm^ 
pomry  history,  so  far  as  Sokratcs  id 
concxtmcd,  but  it  baa  inrther  the  gri:at 
merit  of  fairly  li&tiniating  tbiit  iUum- 
trioiis  nmn  in  reference  to  the  nctual 
feeling  of  the   time,  and  ta  tho  iital 
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tragic  and  comic  poets,  artisans^  &c* — he  had  made 
f  botli  hated  aDd  feared.^  He  emphatically  denies  the 
of  general  disbelief  in  the  Gods,  advanced  by 
lai:  and  he  aMnns  generally  (though  less  distinctlT) 
Urn  Gods^  in  whom  he  believed,  were  just  the  same  as 
i  m  lAom  the  whole  city  believed.  Espeoially  do^  he 
the  id^  that  he  could  be  so  absurd  as  to  doubt 
Ao  drnitj  of  Helioe  and  8eMne,  in  which  all  the  world 
Wligfcd;*  and  to  adopt  the  heresy  of  Anaxagoras^  who  de- 
graiiai  tliase  Divinities  into  phydeal  masses.  Beepectbg 
hii  gOMnl  ttcad,  be  thus  puts  himself  within  the  pale  of 
He  even  invoke  that  very  sentimeiit 
bt  vMber  the  Dikasts  will  believe  hlm^)  for 
cf  fli6  olmoxious  and  obtmsive  pecidiantieB 
>;  lifiWPiiting  hmuself  as  having  acted  under  the 
Goit  expressly  transmitted  from  the 


his  friend  and  earnest  admirer 
afiked  the  qu^tion  at  the  oracle 
f  flC  Ae%li»  vliedier  any  one  was  wiser  than  80- 
tm^»  kiaiBif  The  ^^T  of  the  oracle  declared^  that  do 
m^  IBB  mam  ^nr«  On  hearing  this  declaiation  from 
anlhottty,  Sokrates  was  greatly  per- 
'  ha  vsa  conscious  to  himself  of  not  being 
fOif  matter^  great  or  smalL^  He  at 
that  the  decJaratton  of  the  omeW 
m$9td  twws  only  on  the  hypothesis  tlml 
lav  wise  than  they  seemed  to  be  or 
Va  wtfofy  this  hypothesis^  he  proceeded 
li  aB«»aaeiwaa  tha  meA  amiBent  persons  in  many  different 
wMl    |Xi>ilial  laiat  liwiots^  Sophists^  poets,  artisana.    Oa 

«  f%«c^  AmL  «w  Mt  m  &   ^  n».        ^  rkJk\  ApnL  <%  5,  p,  SO  D. 
r^    H    H<l    if'^— ■    «**Jlai   f^l      <  Fkkv  Ap^l  1%  a  pu  2t.   T«mi# 

%m0i9ijlm  ^  mh'Sm  'jn'j*»fc«i,  im^m  tA  '  rvrm ;  #7^  ^4^  S^  «l^c  ^^yii  olh-r  r#^ 
■<^>  4hi»*fc,  Pifit  As.  I  m^  |iiiai«  ^Mvri^  «r»i^t  Ap^  ri  #!» 

•  nia\  Aftil.  r.  11  fh.16^  4  4b«-  I  wri  A^t  ^dnsmm  i^  mw^m  rmm  tlit i 
^Aiw  tl«Xir*^  llvf  T«vra  JL#>4*« :  4MI  ««  7^  M  nv  fc^artvf  7*-  «^  ^ 
bilV  «M   #«J^4rw   ^  M^i^  in^  I  K^  fl^r^      Kill    v«%ir  ^Ip    j|yAf«f 
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applying  his  Elenchm,  aad  putting  to  them  testing  interro 

.tions,   be  fonnd  them  all  without  exception  destitute  of 

y  real  wisdom,  yet  fiiUy  persuaded  that  they  were  wise,  and 

iBcapable  of  being  shaken  in  that  persuasion.     The  artisans 

indeed  did  really  know  each  his  own  special  trade ;  but  then, 

on  ttceount  of  this  knowledge,  they  believed  themselves  to  be 

wbe  oa  other  great  matters  also.     So  also  the  poets  were 

great  in  their  ohh  compositioQB ;  but  on  being  questioned 

lesfpeeting  these  very  coraposttionSj  they  were  unable  to  give 

y  rational  or  consistent  explanations :  so  that  they  plainly 

appeared  to  have  written  beautiful   verses  not  from   any 

wkdom  of  their  owu^  hut  through  inspiration  from  the  Gods, 

or  ^MHitaneous  promptings  of  nature.     The  result  was,  that 

ftese  men  were  ail  proved  to  possess  no  more  real  wisdom 

flian  Sokrates :  but  he  was  aware  of  his  own  deficiency  ;  while 

A^  were  fully  convinced  of  their  own  wisdom,  and  could  not 

be  made   sensible  of  the  contrary.     In  this  way  Sokrates 

JQitified  the  certificate  of  superiority  vouchsafed  to  him  by 

the  oimcleu     He,  like  all  other  persons,   was  destitute  of 

wiadom;  but  he  was  the  only  one  who  knew,  or  could  be 

made  to  feel,  his  own  real  mental  condition.    With  otherSj  and 

1      mofil  of  all  with  the  most  conspicuous  men,  the  false  per- 

L^mBikm  of  their  own  wisdom  was  universal  and  iuexpugnable.'^ 

^H     This  then  was  the  philosophical  mission  of  Sokrates,  im- 

^^  posed  upon  him  by  the  Delphian  oracle,   and  in  Faiictwr* 

which  he  passed  the  mature  portion  of  his  hfe :  to  tJS^  l^i 

ciD89-«xamine  every  one,  to  expose  that  false  per-  !jSJoS^i^t» 

I      iQaraott  of  knowledge  which  every  one  felt,  and  to  **  *^* 

f     demonstrate  the  truth  of  that  which  the  oracle  really  meant 

declaring  the  superior  wisdom  of  Sokrates.     "People  sup* 

pose  me  to  be  wise  myself"  (says  Sokrates)  "on  those  matters 

on  which  I  detect  and  prove  the  non -wisdom  of  others,'     But 

that  is  a  mistake.    The  God  alone  is  wise,  and  his  oracle 

declares  human  wisdom  to  bo  worth  little  or  nothing,  employ- 

^^ng  the  name  of  Sokrates  as  an  exam  pi  e.    He  is  the  wisest 

^nf  meUf  who,  like  Sokrates,  knows  well  that  he  is  in  truth 


fc  Plato,  Apolog.  e.  8-9,  pp.  22-23. 
^  PUto,  ApoL  a  9.  p.  23,  ifUvrat  yip 
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wortliless  bo  far  as  wisdom  is  concerned.*'  The  really  dis- 
graceful ignorance  is — U>  think  that  you  know  what  jon  do 
not  really  know"" 

*'  The  Grod  haa  marked  for  me  my  post,  to  pass  my  life  in 
^■i^ftiic:  the  search  for  wisdom,  cross-examining  myself  as 
well  aa  others :  I  shall  be  disgmced,  if  I  desert  that 
postj  fi?om  fear  either  of  dea&  or  of  any  other  eviL*** 
**  Even  if  you  Dikasts  acquit  ma,  I  shall  not  alter 
my  course ;  I  shall  continue,  as  long  as  I  hold  life 
imd  strength,  to  exhort  and  interrogate  in  my  usual  Btfftin, 
teUing  every  one  whom  I  meet^ — Yon,  a  citizen  of  the  greal 
and  iutelligent  Athens^  are  yon  not  ashamed  of  bnsyiiif 
youraelf  to  prociu^  wealth,  reputation,  and  glory,  in  the 
greatest  possible  quantity — while  you  take  neither  thongiii 
nor  paim  about  truth,  or  wisdom,  or  the  fullest  meorare  of 
goodness  for  your  mind  ?  K  any  one  denies  the  charge*  and 
professes  that  he  doea  take  tliought  for  these  objects, — I  shall 
not  let  him  off  without  questioning,  crote-examining,  and 
exposing  him.'i  And  if  he  appears  to  ma  to  afHrm  that  lie  is 
virtuous  without  being  so  in  reality,  I  shall  reproach  him  te 
caring  least  about  the  greater  matter,  and  most  about  tbe 
smaller.  This  course  I  shall  pursue  with  every  one  whom  I 
meet,  young  or  old,  citizen  or  non-citizen :  most  of  all  with 
yon  citizens,  because  you  are  most  nearly  connected  with 
me.  For  this,  you  know,  is  what  the  God  commands,  and  1 
think  that  no  greater  blessing  has  ever  happened  to  the  dty 
than  this  ministration  of  mine  under  orders  from  the  Goi. 
For  I  go  about  incessantly  persuading  yon  all,  old  as  well  m 
young,  not  to  care  about  your  bodies,  or  about  riches*  iO 
much  as  about  acquiring  the  largest  measure  of  virtue  for 
your  minds-     I  urge  upon  you  that  virtue  is  not  the  fruit 


for 

M 


"  Plato,  ApoL  c.  9,  p.  23  A,  o.  17. 
p.  28  E. 

;  Plato.  ApL  c.  17t  p.  29  B.  «d 
toiJto    iTMf   QUK   ^fio&ia    iirrlv   min^    it 

"  Platf\  Ap(»l.  c.  17.  p.  28  E. 

p  Plato,  ApoL  c.   17,  p.  29.    aSf  ^^ 


ivTtfyx^*^   tjUwVi  K4ymr  9tdw*p  «Mv 
<i  Pkto^  Apcil.  ib.    Kttl  1^  Ta  pptfT 

Kol  iAv  pLin  p.^  doir^  mttcr^4r0m  Afrt^ 
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weftlib, — ^biit  that  wealth,  together  with  all  the  other  things 
gpod  for  mankind  publicly  and  privately,  are  the  fruits  of 
virtue/  If  I  am  a  comiptor  of  youth,  it  ie  by  these  dis^ 
cammed  that  I  corrupt  them ;  and  if  any  one  gives  a  different 
fatsion  of  my  discourses,  be  talks  idly.  Accordingly,  men  of 
Atheism  I  mui^t  tell  you  plainly : — decide  \vith  Anytufi,  or 
wo^ — acquit  me  or  not — I  shall  do  nothing  different  from 
what  I  lia¥0  done,  even  if  I  am  to  dm  many  times  over 
t*rit," 

SatJi  b  the  description  given  by  Sokratee  of  his  own  pro- 
{eaik»i  and  standing  purpose,  imposed  upon  him  as  qc^  imd  d«- 
a  doty  by  the  Delphian  God    He  neglected  all  LX^t 
laboor  either  for  profit^  or  for  political  importance,  ^^oLIilaii 
or  for  the  public  service ;  he  devoted  him^If,  from  Ej^i;^^ 
iikinung  tiU  nighty  to  tlie  task  of  stirring  up  the  m^%%  ' 
Athenian  public*  as  the  gadfly  worries  a  large  and  '^^**^' 
high*bft^d  but  over-sleeky  horse;"  stimulating  them  by  inter- 
rogation^ periuasion,  reproach,  to  render  account  of  their 
lites  and  to  seek  with  greater  energy  the  path  of  virtue.     By 
coDlinually  perdBting  in  such  universal  cross-examination,  he 
tjid  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  tlie  Athenians  generally ; ' 
who  were  offended  when  called  upon  to  render  account, 
ud  when  reproached  that  they  did  not  live  rightly,    Sokrates 
pT^cts  that  after  his  deatli,  younger  cross-examiners,  hitherto 
itpt  down  by  his  celebrity,  would  ^Ise  in  numbers,**  and 
^d  pursue  the  same  process  with  greater  keenness  and 
iCQiaonj  than  he  bad  done. 


'  PliH  Apol.  ib,    Kfjmw  &rt  aliX  in 

^'  X^^jfTA    K4tl    r&AAa    a'ya^^   rott 
^^'^'pi^^it  SrojfTa  Jtoil  I9if  koI  ^nfioo'lif* 
^  *  Platei^  Apol  c,  IS,  p.aoE.  ^rwxM&s, 

<tj    r  t  i$m  If     mal      &vt  tit  ^m  it     *vv^ 


»  Pluto,  ApoL  c  6,  p.  21  D;  ft  16, 

p.  28  A  :  a  30,  p.  39  C. 

»  Plaki,  Apol.  c.  30,  p.  39  0,  vm^y^ 
TodrQ  ttpy&M€f  (L  e.  V^l  &TfjeTiffar«) 
oi6fttfin      i^wak  kdj^^iT&ai     tdD 

^h  Ifiuif  woKh  ivamoif  ^wo^^trtTat^  its 
iyta  ^fAi*  -wKflottf  $trorTai  tftBti  oi 
i\iyXf**^*^t  0^%  i^^^  ^y^  ifOTfrxo'^t 
dfitii   S^   ouic   ^00dtficr&f    teal    X'^*^^~ 

I  liftvi;  ftlrttitiv  h  iimrktid  (in  diapter 
IjtviU.  Df  my  gtnuJtil  History  of  Gree<so 
relating  lu  Sukratj^a)  tliat  thu  pi^^Ho- 
tion  WB8  not  fiilflllcd. 
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While  Sofcratea  thus  extols,  and  sanctifies  nude 
Hfet^KkbM  thority  of  the  Delphian  Qod^  his  habitual 
cfmiMdwr    of  lutent^biig,  €ro39-e£amiiimg,  and  sflb^s^^ 
to  virtue,  the  Atbematis  iBdiseriminatoly — 4^ 
claims  altogether  the  fanetion  of  a  teaic^^*sv; 
diiiclaimer  on  this  point  is  unequivocal   m^ 
phatic>    He  caEDOt  teach  others^  beeaiJB*' ft^^^ 
at  all  wiser  than  they.     He  is  fiJly  aware  (&^^* 
not  wise  on  any  point,  great  or  small — that  he  knows  O' 
at  B^f  so  to  epe^.*    He  can  eouTict  others^  by  tkeif 
answers,  of  real    though  unconscious    ignorancej  or  ( 
another  name)  false  persnasion  of  knowledge  ;  and  becao* 
can  do  so,  he  is  presumed  to  possess  positiye  knowledge 
the  points  to  which  the  exposnre  refers.     But  this  p 
tion  is  altogether  unfounded:  he  possesses  no  such 
knowledge-     Wisdom  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  man, 
among  the  most  distinguished:  Sokrates  is  as  igtuoniit 
others ;  and  his  only  point  of  superiority  is,  that  he  ii 
conscious  of  his  own  ignorance,  while  others,  far  from  li»^ 
the  like  consciousness,  confidently  believe  themsel?efi 
in  possession  of  wisdom  and  truth.^    lu  this  conscioi 
his  oivn  ignorance  Sokrates  stands  alone;  on  which 
ground  he  is  proclaimed  by  the  Delphian  God  as  the 
mankind. 

Being  thus  a  partner  in  the  common  ignoranoe^ 
H*d«f  tK>t    cannot  of  course  teach  others.    He  utterly  i 
wngqtror    ha>Tug  ever  taught,  or  professed  to  teach.     He  wodd 
iwfbimd.  He  be  proud  indeed,  if  he  possessed  the  knowledizerf 

laperpelaallj  *  -    ♦      -  t  t  t  it* 

B«;kingfoT  human  and  social  virtue:  but  he  doee  not  k&owll 
T*in-  ^  himself,  nor  can  he  find  out  who  eise  knows  it*  H^ 
IB  certain  that  there  cannot  be  more  than  a  few  delect  ityt 


»  PUto,  ApoL  cj.  6,  p.  21  a  iy^  y^ 
8^  oBrf  j^^y^  ^^*  triuMphy  ^vvpiB^ 
if^avTi^  tfQfhi  ^v,  &C. :  c*  S,  p.  22  D, 
ifiQVT^  yA.p  {vr[f3^  oWi^  49t<rta^4r^^ 

f  Kito,  Apol.  c.  9,  p,  23  A-B.  0^*f 


'  Plftto,  ApoL  e,  4,  p.  20  R  th  fw 

woKtritt^i*  HiffT^tim¥  l*rrfr;— #>*7^ 

(».  21,  p.  33  A,    ^  Ii 
p.  ID  K 
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uals  who  possess  the  art  of  making  mankind  wiser  or 
itter — just  ns  in  the  case  of  horses,  none  but  a  few  practised 
'tmineiB  know  how  to  make  them  bettt^r,  while  the  handling 
of  these  or  other  animals^  by  ordinary  men,  certainly  doea 
t  improYe  the  animals,  and  generally  even  makes  them 
But  where  any  such  select  few  are  to  be  found,  who 
alone  can  train  men, — Sokrates  is  obhged  to  inquire  from 
others;  he  cannot  divine  for  himself.^  He  is  perpetually 
gomg  about,  with  the  lantern  of  cross^xamination,  in  search 
of  a  wise  man :  but  he  can  find  only  those  who  pretend  to  be 
\  and  whom  his  cross-examination  exposes  aa  pretenders,*" 
Tkisi  then  is  the  mission  and  vocation  of  Sokrates — ^L  To 
cross-examine  men,  and  to  destroy  that  ftilse  persuasion  of 
iriadom  and  virtue  which  is  so  widely  diffused  among  them. 
To  reproach  them,  and  make  them  ashamed  of  pursuing 
Wealth  and  glory  more  than  wisdom  and  virtue.^ 

But  Sokrates  is  not  empowered  to  do  more  for  them.  He 
cannot  impart  any  positive  knowledge  to  heal  their  ignorancse* 
He  cannot  teach  them  wliat  wisdom  or  virtue  is. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Platonic  Apology  of  Sokrates, 
How  strong  was  the  impression  wliich  it  made,  on  ij^p^^oa 
many  philosophical  readers,  we  may  judge  from  the  ^^^  ^ 
lad,  that  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  z^^'''' 
beittg  a  native  of  Eition  in  Cyprus,  derived  from  ^***'*^ 
lie  perusal  of  the  Apology  his  first  inducement  to  come  over 
t<*  Athens,  and  devote  himself  to  the  study  and  teaching  of 
pkilosoph}^  in  that  city.*    Sokrates  depicts,  with  fearless  sin- 


*  Pkto,  Apol.  c.  12.  p.  25  B. 

^  Vktn,  Apol.  c.  4.  p.  20. 

'  I'SftK  Apol  c.  9;  p.  23  B,  TftSr* 
'**  iy^  iiir  Irt  koI  ¥V¥  "wfpiii^v  f^w 
•*  iptuvw    tear  a   rhv    Bthy^    Kcd    ruy 

"^fff^  ^ojilfufw  iifSfiKfttfAai  Ski  ttifK  t<m 
ff^h    c,  32,  p.  41  B. 

*  Plftto,  Apolc.  33»p.  41  EL 

•  Tbernktina,  Omt.  xxiil  [Sophiftt^s) 
^3ST*  Dinclorf.    T^  ^i  a^^l  Z'^t^aii'df 

Thii  Atihtemenl  deaerres  faU  \mMf  i 

VOL.  r. 


it  ptTibably  came  from  Zem^  hiniself, 
a  ToluiuinoDS  wriier,  The  fother  of 
Zeon  was  a  mewbant  who  tjuded  with 
Athens,  and  brought  bock  books  for 
hiB  eon  to  read,  Bokratic  book^  atnoog 
them.    Diog«n.  Liiort.  vii  31. 

ReBpectiti^  auoiher  utatotneiii  made 
h^  Theniktiua  in  the  same  mgo^  I  do 
Doi  feel  go  t^crtuiti .  He  na^  that  the  ttc^ 
c^u^tory  dlj4(!otii^e  promnmeod  apkinst 
Bokrat^  by  Anytim  was  composed  by- 
Pol  jkrates^  fl«  a  hoy6yffat^&St  and  paid 
fbr  Tfaifi  may  bo  the  foot :  but  tho 
wofdi  of  rookratett  in  the  Biuitifl  mt^&t 
lead  me  to  the  belief  that  the  motit 
yopU  lUeHftdmvj    composed  by   Poly- 
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oeiitjr,  wtiat  he  regards  as  the  intelleetoal  and  moml  de- 
ficienciea  of  his  countrymeiij  as  weU  as  the  anpalateabk 
mediciue  and  treatment  which  he  was  enjoined  to  administer 
to  them.  With  equal  sincerity  does  be  declare  the  liimts 
within  which  that  treatment  was  confined* 

But  neither  of  his  two  most  eminent  companions  can 
g^^^  ^      endnrd  to  restrict  his  competence  within  such  narrow 
?^^' *"      limits.    Xenophon*'  affirms  that  Sokmtea  was  nad- 
doims  in  communicating  useful  instmcUon  and  p»- 
sidTe  edification  to  his  hearers,     Plato  sometimes, 
though  more  rarely,  intimates  the  same :  but  for  the 
most  part,  and  in  the  Dialogues  of  Search  thznn^ 
fSST      out,  he  keeps  S^krates  witliin  the  cbcle  of  procedure 
which  the  Apology  claims  for  him.    These  dialogu*^ 
exemplify  in  detail  the  aggressive    operations,  annrrimct*d 
therein  by  Sokrates  in  general  terras  as  his  miseionary  Ufc- 
purpoae^  against  contemporaries  of  note^  very  difTea'ant  fwm 
each  other — against  aspiring  youths,   statesmen^    geii6ftl% 
Rhetors,  Sophists,  orthodox  pietists,   poets,    rhapsodes,  &\ 
Sokrates  croesp^xamines  them  all,  and  convicts  tliem  of  hu- 
miliating ignorance:  but  he  does  not  furnish,  nor  does  he 
ptofeaa  ta  be  able  to  furnish,  any  solution  of  his  own  diffi- 
etilli^i,    Many  of  the  persons  cross-examined  hear  histonVal 
names '  hut  I  think  it  necessary  to  warn  the  reader,  tbat  aU 
of  them  sj^ak  both  language  and  sentiments  provided  for 
them  by  Plato,  and  not  their  own.« 


bates  WM  ft  aophifltlcal  exefciie,  aom- 
poied  tn  acquin?  it'hiitatioD  and  pupils, 
iM)l  ft  diicvurse  rvioly  dclivia^  m  the 

«  £«iin|ibati,  Memor.  i,  2-64,  i  3-1, 
LM^ir.  2-**),  h%  3-4. 

•  It  niipbl  ^'i^tn  stiperiiuOTs  to  give 
mtjtt  ft  wftiTiiELg;  bnl  toRny  conmieii* 
iiiatt  tpoik  ^  if  Uiciy  rtviuLred  it. 
nt^  dtHMmiHre  the  Pbtonic  sptiftkers 
In  bftrsLh  temva*  wliieh  Imve  tw  perti- 
lli^Btt\  unless  i?upiJO»Ld  tn  he?  fipplied 
lo  n  tt^l  miiti  espresaiug  \m  own 
thou};1its  tu*d  fillings. 

•It  ia  omtleew  to  mijoin  na,  as  BtaU- 
IftOV  ftOd  Stinnhart  do,  to  nwsk  the 
mfglQ^f^lieftl  onaceii  of  M^on  ! — ^tbe 
pnit|V)iH  wientelion    and    preUM)fflre 


vcThostty  of  Pn^tagoTBn  mu)  Omiiiu  f-^ 
Ihe  exornitant  ^l&ihti^^  of  Y^ltm  fttid 
KuLUklca !— the  Impudani  brnl&iltv'fif 
TiiniBynirn^liUri! — %h€*Ti  tdj  Ihnf  f»t- 
aoDfl  spi^k  entirely  under  the  ppnupt^ 
ing  of  rlftto  liimactif. 

Y^n  might  juat  ns  wtU  judice  <if  Sc^ 
liTf^tes  hy  what  w0  read  in  the  Unhi 
of  AnstophaneSi  or  of  Metou  bf  vbil 

hiaUmoBl  chiiwsten  of  Hub 
named  pemnftgei  out  of  Ijie  1 
djftloeins.  Thsy  oug^t  to  be  ftpf*^ 
dftted  as  dfaimitic  piirtans,  di«iA  ^ 
hf  tbe  ftuthof  fiDir  hb  *jmn  prnpom,  m 
delirering  iocb  oplnioiu  ts  liii  Mgp 
in  ilvem^mhs^tusr  be  i^bmnAi  tkn  ^ 
he  refuted  by  otli^Bp  or  mH, 
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The  disdatmer,  so  often  repeated  by  Sokmtes, — that  lie 

neither  positiye  knowledge  nor  wisdom  Ajnmp^aD 

his  own  person, — was  frequently  treated  by  his  critict,  that 

Eitemporaries  as  ironical.     He  was  not  sup^tosed  pcmtairfr 

Ito  be  in  earnest  when  he  made  it.     Every  one  pre-  empio/mg 

that  he  must  himself  know  that  which  he  tartiwdM 

^prored   othei^  not  to  know^,  whatever  motive  he  t^icuic^UiMi 

^t     •    It  i*  rti*        •  •  I.       TT-  of  UjeoHe*  t4^ 

B&ugbt  have  for  affecting  ignorance.'*    Bjs  personal  fei*^i^ 
H&OQiier  and  homely  vein  of  illtBtration  seemed  to  fayonr  the 
Vfoppcsitioii  that  he  was  bantering.     This  interpretation  of 
the  character  of  Sokrates  appears  in  the  main  to  be  preferred 
by  modem  critics.     Of  course  (they  imagine)  an  able  man 
who  crosa^queations  others  ou  the  definitions  of  Law,  JuBtiee, 
[  Democracy,  &c.,  has  already  meditated  on  tlie  subject,  and 
&imed  for  himself  unimpeaehable  definitions  of  these  terms. 
Sokrates  (they  suppose)  is  a  positiye  teacher  and  theorist^ 
"  cmpkiyjng  a  method,  which,  though  indirect  and  circuitoiiSj 
is  Mverthelees  calculated  deliberately  beforehand  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  and  inculcating  premeditated  doctrines 
of  his  own.     Pursuant  to  this  hypothesisj  it  is  presumed  that 
llie  positive  theory  of  Sokrates  is  to  be  found  in  his  negative 
OQV  imstoiiiiitions,— n ot  indeed  set  down  clearly  in  any  one 
nteiioe^  BO  that  he  who  nms  may  read — yet  disseminated 
w  separata  syllables  or  letters^  which  may  be  distinguished^ 
pickpj  out,  and  put  together  into  propositions,  by  an  acuta 
detective  examiner.     And  the  same  presumption  is  usually 
«f pM  to  the  Sokrates  of  the  Platonic  dialogues :  that  is^  to 
f«to  emplojing  Sokrates  as  spokesman.    Interpreters  sift 
*ith  miacroscopic  accuracy  the  negative  dialogues  of  Plato, 
AH  hopes  of  detecting  the  ultimate  elements  of  that  positive 


*  ^te,  ApoL  c.  5»  p.  20  D,  c,  9,  |>. 

''liiiteides  the    Rhetor  fiinitBli(.«  a 
Jylttftble  coiiflnnatii>n  of  the  tmih  of 
•J^t  picture  of  Boknitc^  wluclj  we  find  , 
"l   lilt?    Pbitoiiu!   Aj«lop:y.     All   tbo 
^miT   cirifii|ii!i]iif>rii,4    uf    ik>kmtt;a    who 
*Nc  dialogic  is  about  him  (not  pre-  \ 
^lel  liQ    UA ,    jireaented   the   wma  I 
^oonl  fenbiiffi.      1.    Avowed   JgQO-  ' 
*taice.     2*    The  aamc  tk-clnratimi  of 


the  otocIp    ooupeming  him.    3.  The 
fteUtig    of   fretjUPTjt    iigns    from    ri 

*Oj4jaAoyt7tQ4  fi.*tf  yt  ktytti^  affrbv 
fSokr&tesj  ^t  ^a  oi/B^v  MarmTOt  k a  1 
TtdfT^j  tqvt6  (patriif  of  tfvy- 
ytr6fjkf»ftn*     d^Anyurai    &*    a^    xai 

(Arlsteidee,  Omt.  xlv*  j%*pi  'Pitt^ 
fHM^i,  p.  23,  24,  2^,  DiQdarf.) 
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aoliiticiti  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  lodged  tliereiu,  and 
whi^  when  fotmd,  may  be  put  together  so  as  to  dear  up 
all  the  antecedent  difficulties. 

I  bare  already  said  (m  the  preceding  chapter)  that  I  can* 
not  take  this  view  either  of  Sokrates  or  of  Plata 
Without  doubt,  each  of  them  had  affirmutiTe  doo 
tiines  and  eonvictious,  though  iiot  both  the  same. 
But  the  affirmative  rein,  with  both  of  them,  runs 

in  a  ehannd  completely  distinct  from  the  negative, 

S^w^  The  affirmative  theory  hsm  its  roots  aliunde,  and  m 
^Smymm  neither  generated »  nor  adapted,  with  a  view  to  r^ 
^Mte«r  eoncae  the  eontnidictionSj  or  elucidate  the  obseuii- 
^^"^  tieSp  which  the  negative  Elenchus  has  e:xpoeed. 
*nt#t  exposore  does  indeed  render  the  embarrassed  respondent 
punfidlly  ooraidoiis  of  the  want  of  some  rational^  cousi^lait 
and  adeqiwte  thectetical  explanation :  it  ftirther  stimokt^ 
him  to  makes  eCTorts  of  his  own  for  the  supply  of  that  want 
Bat  mA  eKirts  mnM  be  really  his  own ;  the  Elenehus  gires 
no  Either  help :  it  famishes  problems,  but  no  solutiotis,  nor 
eieii  aay  asoiaaoe  thai  the  problems  as  presented  admit  of 
iolntiona  Whoever  expeets  that  such  conauni- 
^  masters  of  the  ne^tive  process  eh  Sokrates  and  PkH 
I  they  come  to  deliver  affirmative  dogmas  of  their  own, 
irill  be  kept  under  restraint  by  their  own  previous  Elenchnsr 
aad  will  take  care  that  their  dogmas  shall  not  be  vuluemble 
hj  the  same  weapons  as  they  had  employed  against  otliers — 
will  be  disappointed.  They  do  not  employ  any  negati?e  t( 
anli^t  themselves.  WTien  Sokrates  preaches  in  the  Xom 
phontie  Memorabilia,  or  the  Athenian  Stranger  in  the  PI 
tome  Leges,  they  jump  over,  or  suppose  to  be  already  sol  red, 
ihe  diffieuUies  und^-r  the  pressure  of  which  other  disptiUmts 
bad  been  previously  discredited :  they  assnme  all  tlie  un- 
definable  common-places  to  be  clearly  understood,  and  aU 
the  intx*nsistent  generalities  to  be  brought  loto  harmoiiV. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  negative  cross  examination,  and  the  affinca- 
tive  dogmatism,  are  (both  in  Sokrates  and  in  Plat<:>)  two  im- 
coimecte^l  operations  of  thonglit :  tlie  one  does  not  lead  lo. 
or  involve,  or  verify,  the  other. 


i 


Th€6e  who  depreciate  the  negative  proceBs  simply^  unless 
followed  op  hy  some  new  pcmtive  doctrine  which  y^jj^^^^ 
«hall  be  proof  against  all  such  attack — cannot  be  ^^i^***™ 
expect-ed  to  admire  Sokrates  greatly,  even  as  he  J*tJ3J^g 


stantia  mted 


himself* 


this  opinion,  I  should  still  think  myself  obliged  to  SeJ-Hi^^a, 

exliibit  him  as  he  really  was.    But  I  do  not  concur  ^""^  ^^'^* 

in  the  opinion.    I  think  that  the  creation  and  furthenmee  of 

indiridoalf  self-thinking  minds^  each  instigated  to  form  eome 

ratifjnal  and  consistent  theory  for  itself,  is  a  material  benefit, 

tYt*ii  though  no  farther  aid  be  rendered  to  the  process  except 

tn  the  way  of  negative  suggeBtion.     That  such  minds  should 

be  made  to  feel  the  arbitrary  and  incoherent  character  of 

that  which  they  have  imbibed  by  j^assive  association  as  ethics 

aad  cESthetics, — and  that  they  shonid  endeavour  to  test  it  by 

iome  rational  and  consistent  standard^ — would  be  an  improving 

jrocess,  though  no  one  theory  could  be  tmmecl  satisfactory 

nlL    The  8okratic  Elenchus  went  directly  to  this  result 

» followed  in  the  same  track,  not  of  pouring  new  matter 

of  knowledge  into  the  pupil,  but  of  eliciting  new  thonghta 

ifld  beliefs  out  of  him,  by  kindling  the  latent  forces  of  his 

iiitelleet     A  large  proportion  of  Plato's  dialogues  have  no 

oth^r  [jurpose  or  value.    And  in  entering  upon  the  considera^ 

^wn  of  these  dialogues,  we  cannot  take  a  better  point  of 

departure  than  the  Apology  of  Sokrates,  wherein  the  speaker, 

ilile  honest  and  decided  in  his  convictions,  at  the  close  of 

•long  cross-examining  career,  re-asserts  expressly  his  devoted 

^egiance  to  the  negative  process,  and  disclaims  with  equal 

^phasis  all  power  over  the  affinnative. 

h  that  touching  discourse,  the  Universal  Cross-Examiner 
^^aies  a  thorough  resolution  to  follow  his  own  in-  y^^^  ^^^ 
iridual  conviction  and  his  own  sense  of  duty —  ahom'dSIS. 
Hether  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  the  convic-  ^.^f'^^'IIf 
tionfl  of  his  conntrj^men,  and  whether  leading  to  J^f^^nS'^ 
4iger  or  to  death  for  himself,     "Where  a  man  '^ZVm^ 
r^ay  have  posted  himself — either  under  his  own  belief  a^Zi  ^^ 
tilt  it  is  best,  or  under  orders  irom  the  magistrate  '^*** 
■^there  he  must  stay  and  affront  danger,  not  caring  for  death 
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or  imTthing  else  in  comparison  with  disgrace."  *  As  to  deatb, 
Sokrites  knows  Terj  little  what  it  is,  nor  whether  it  is  good 
or  ciiL  The  fear  of  death,  ux  his  view,  is  only  one  case  of 
the  prevBleBt  tnetital  malady — rn^n  believing  themselves  to 
know  that  of  which  they  really  know  nothing.  If  death  be 
AA  fiiptinetion  of  all  senisation,  like  a  perpetual  and  dreamlesi 
aiccp^  he  will  regaid  it  as  a  prodigious  benefit  compared  with 
lilii ;  ©Ten  the  Gieat  King  wiU  not  be  a  loser  by  the  ex- 
^Amagt^  If  on  ^le  contrary  death  be  a  transition  into 
Bttiii^  iK)  keep  compaiiy  with  tho^  who  have  died  befora — 
Qomery  Hasiod,  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war,  && — SokiAtes 
it  i^pi^me  happiness  to  converse  witJi  and  &om- 

tte  pUentates  and  clever  men  of  the  past — Agft> 
Bea%  Svyphns;  thus  djBcnminating  which  of 

iwllj  wise,  And  which  of  them  are  only  unconseiona 
He  h  oooTinced  that  no  evil  con  ever  happen 
iolfciAgeei  maa;  thai  the  piotection  of  the  gods  can  never 
be  vmntiBg  to  him»  whether  aUve  or  dead.^  *^  It  is  not  lawful 
lor  m  better  uui  to  be  injiuecl  by  a  worse.  Ue  may  indexed 
hm  Ukd»  or  iHiiisfaed,  or  disfranchised ;  and  these  may 
•p|ttsr  grasl  eTils,  tn  the  eye  of  others.  But  I  do  not  think 
tibM  mk  It  m  m  &t  gt^e^ter  evil  to  do  what  Meletm  is  now 
iJMif    tiJWt  to  kin  a  man  nnjnstly/* "^ 

^jlcntes  biie  giTes  his  own  estimate  of  comparative  good 
and  evil  TTralh,  baniiliiQenty  disfranchisement,  &e*»  are  no 
fgnaX  erib:   lo  pot  aaotho-  man  to  death   nnjnstlji  ii  a 


TiMfat  of  tb»  e 
ii  gftttiN  ftl 
n^ge  wnidi  ba 

ftoiikiiL  AM  addmm  Ibis  m  im»  of 
liii  wxfpamiBaU  9»  dimlkwtiw  the 
•athoiieiljr  oC  lb*  Apeia^.  I  oo  not 
■dnul  tlie  mSamam*,  I  ton  ptppMcd 
fbf  div«ffefiM  bgtwiin  the  opi  ' 


I  belkne,  mmtxrw^,  that  the 
I  of  the  Phsddn  is  spokenuu 
lo  ug^  m  rapport  of  tho  nu 
'  c^  Ihftt  dudiJgBCL  Bui  It  la  IiiipMiid« 
to  detiv  the  varmnce  whkh  Aiit  painli 
oiit,  aiid  which  is  also  admitted  li^ 
SlalllMiiii.  Btemharl  indeed  (Hiihi- 
toQg,  p,  ^6  J  goea  the  length  of  des^ 
mg  it,  in  whlcfa  I  canncrt  follow  hiD- 
The  aentiment  of  8ofcT«t««  in  thr 
I  Apologv  embodies  the  Miae  atterDPti^ 
I  nneeitaipty,  as  what  we  read  in 
I  Mannia   Atib^ninni*    v,  33.    Tf  #fc; 

j      *  Pink*,  Apol.  c,  32.  p,  41  A-B. 
-  PUtu.  ApoL  c,  18,  p.  30  a 
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gneat  evfl  to  the  doer :  the  good  man  mn  suffer  no  eyil  at 
alL    These  are  given  as  the  judgments  of  Sokrates,  n<?iuiic«  o-r 
and  fls  dissentient  from  most  others*    Whether  they  ?'■  "*"" 
me  Sokratie  or  l*latonic  opinions,  or  common  to  both  J^J^J;^ 
— ^we  shall  find  them  reappearing  in  various  other  Jf"*'"*^^ 
Flatomc  dialogues,  hereafter  to  be  noticed.     We  ^"i«ti»»- 
liATe  also  to  notice  that  marked  feature  in  the  character  of 
Sokistefl*' — the  standiiig  upon  his  own  individual  reason  and 
iBfiafltne df  good  and  evil:  nay,  even  pushing  his  confidence 
h  it  90  far,  as  to  believe  in  a  divine  voice  informing  and 
mcmng  liimt    This  reliance  on  the  individual  reason  is  some^ 
times  recognised,  at  other  times  rejected,  in  the  Platonic 

logues.  Plato  rejects  it  in  his  comments  (contained  in 
dialogue  ThesetStns)  on  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras :  he 
ejects  it  also  in  the  constructive  dialogues,  llepnblic  and 
where  he  constitutes  himself  despotic  legislator,  pre* 
BcrilHiig  a  standard  of  orthodox  opinion :  he  prot^laims  it  in 
ihe  Gorgias,  and  implies  it  very  generally  throughout  the 
negative  dialogues. 

Lastly,  we  find  also  in  the  Apology  distinct  notice  of 
tikB  formidable  efficacy  of  established  public  im*  p^^njdibio 
preasions,  generated  without  any  ostensible  author,  ^^^i^ 
emulated  in  the  common  talk,  and  passing  witliout  J!^^eJ!it7d  *^*' 
exiimination  from  one  man  to  another,  as  portions  ^l^^ibiT^ 
aoc^^dited  iaith*     <'My  accnsers  Mel^tns  and 


W. 


*  Flvto^  Apol.  S,  [>.  28  D,     dS  ^ra  \  AJ    Si    liantpdront   6p^    rh    0i0mtQ¥ 

KetKP[>liOTi,  Menj^imli.  iv,  8^  11.  fp6*  p.  3StJ  E.  Tlie  ifpe<^i1iitioiiH  of  the 
9ip#f  iJ^f  &^^*  fi^  SiOfiiipTdfiti''  Kpit^aif  '  apt:'aki'rt!  iifKrn  tJie  oittria  and  i^y^tfjLts 
rll  fitkrlm   ffoj   rk   j(tipm,   fiiri^i    aXAav     rav  liuiepdTav%  Brnfioyiov,  viytnG  to  Utllo 


C3bmparc  \hh  witli  Alcmon  t.  1^  3, 
i,  ^  &tid  the  Xf^TiophoiiHti  A|xilo|^i 
I,  S^  13,  where  this  avrapKtta.  ikid^  for 
ttMlf  a  jiutificatioii  in  Uie  bypotbeda 
of  a  diTine  mooitor  without 

TIte    de^lntera   Iq    the    treatise  d 
FMaxeh  {Be  g 
the  ^n^on  of  L 

;  opfm  thisreflolnlepertnmsion  nnd 


result. 

There  U  n  curions  poHBugG  in  Plu- 

tarch'a  lifc  of  Coriolnnufl  (c,  ii2\  where 

lio  deaeribt^  the   wiiy   in  wliich   tlio 

Goda  B^  upon  the  minda  of  partJcular 

meHf  under  cliffimH  and  t^ing  cir- 

CTtmsttincca.      Thi?y    tlo    not    inspire 

new  ressoldtionn  or  volition js,  but  tJiey 

inio    Soci&tif ),  upon  '  work  upon  the   o^eocirttive   print'ipli\ 

le  Sokratiici  trnfiitftei^,  '  mg);K^H\ii^g  new  ideoa  which  cNzmduct 

to  tlitj  nmmtprialti  volition — *&x  ^fl*^* 

•tl£dei4>rmiuation  BQ  the  most  indmput-  i  4>ffpyni6^€ifijVj  dAA^  fit^offtas  iff^mv 


ttUt  bet  ill  the  case  (o.  11,  p.  581  0,>     a7tt7o^f»  ^e. 
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Anytos  (njB  ScdmteB)  are  difficnlt  enongh  to  deal 
yet  fitf  leas  difficult  than  the  prejudioed  pablic,  wh( 
heaid  Abe  repoitB  amceming  me  for  years  past,  an< 
contracted  a  settled  belief  about  my  character^  from  na 
authois  irhom  I  cannot  summon  here  to  be  confuted.**^ 
It  is  against  this  ancient^  established  belief,  passi 
knowledge — communicated  by  unconsdons  contagion  i 
any  rational  process — against  the  "procte  juge  ma 
plaide,"  whereby  King  Nomos  gpYems — that  the  { 
midsiim  of  Sokrates  is  directed.  It  is  against  the  like 
in  one  of  its  countless  manifestations,  that  he  here  c 
himself  before  the  Dikastery. 

•  Plato.  ApoL  c.  2,  p.  18  C-D. 
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CHAPTER   VIIL 

KKITON. 

The  dialogue  called  Eriton  is,  in  one  point  of  view,  a  second 
pwt  or  sequel — in  another  point  of  view,  an  anti-  o«iend 
theds  or  corrective — of  the  Platonic  Apology.  For  t^etaton. 
tliat  reason,  I  notice  it  immediately  after  the  Apology: 
though  I  do  not  venture  to  afiSrm  confidently  that  it  was 
composed  immediately  after :  it  may  possibly  have  been  later^ 
M I  believe  the  Phsedon  also  to  have  been  later.* 

The  Kriton  describes  a  conviersation  between  Sokrates  and 
his  friend  Kriton  in  the  prison,  after  condemnation,  sui^iectoftbe 

J  *  dialogue — in- 

™  two  days  before  the  cup  of  hemlock  was  admi-  teriocuu)™. 
Justered.    Kriton  entreats  and  urges  Sokrates  (as  the  sym- 
pathising friends  had  probably  done  frequently  during  the 
thirty  days  of  imprisonment)  to  make  his  escape  from  the 
pisoo,  informing  him  that  arrangements  have  already  been 
^6  for  enabling  him  to  escape  with  ease  and  safety,  and 
^t  money  as  well  as  good  recommendations  will  be  pro- 
filed, so  that  he  may  dwell  comfortably  either  in  Thessaly, 
^  wherever  else  he  pleases.    Sokrates  ought  not,  in  justice 
^  his  children  and  his  friends,  to  refuse  the  opportunity 
offered,  and  thus  to  throw  away  his  life.     Should  he  do  so, 
h  will  appear  to  every  one  as  if  his  friends  had  shamefully 
fiiled  in  their  duty,  when  intervention  on  their  part  might 
easfly  have  saved  him.     He  might  have  avoided  the  trial 
altogether :  even  when  on  trial,  he  might  easily  have  escaped 
the  capital  sentence.    Here  is  now  a  third  opportunity  of 
rescue,  which  if  he  declines,  it  will  turn  this  grave  and  painful 


•  Steinhart  affirms  with  confidence 
that  the  Eriton  was  composed  im- 
mediately after  the'  Apolo^,  and 
shortly  after  the  death    of  Sokrates 


(Rinlcitun^,  p.  303).  The  fact  may 
ho  BO,  hat  I  do  not  feel  thus  confident 
of  it  when  I  look  to  the  analogy  of  the 
later  Phsedon. 


r.  »  if  he  and  tus  friends  were  imptmt 

tiia  nK3«iiiifQi  eJiaracter  of  the  eioni, 

win  thus  be  disgraced  in  the  opmka 

'  Di^giaeeA  in  d»  opiiiion  of  eTeiy  o&e  **  replies  Sob&tiif 
•M  UmI  V  B0l  tte  proper  test  by  which  the  pKjprietf 
m^  df  juar  iMoameDdatioii  most  be  deteJiniJiecL  1 
■^  am  now,  ss  I  mlwm  js  h&ve  beeo,  prepared  to  Mow 
liBi  thfti  Toice  of  FeuoQ  which  approTi^^  itself  U 
t  Ife  best  and  soundest^  We  hme  dim 
lis  m^Mm  hetoKe,  and  the  eoncltisiotis  on  whiA 
aie  Bot  lo  be  thuown  aside  becan^  of  hit  im^ 
We  agreed  that  tbe  opinioiifl  general  smg^ 
DOl  to  be  JbUowed  in  all  cases,  but  only  in  mme: 
thai  As  good  agumm,  ffaoae  of  the  wise  men^  v^ie  to  be 
fcUcFwcd — Ae  bad  opinioii^  those  of  the  fooUali  men,  to  be 
disiegaitied.  In  the  treatmeat  and  exeivsMe  of  the  bodji 
we  mis^  niol  attend  to  the  praise^  the  blarney  or  the  opiiuaii 
ot  erery  man,  but  only  to  tboee  of  the  one  profesbul 
HaiiieF  or  phy&icias.  If  wa  disregard  this  one  skilfol  attt, 
ami  c;citidtict  corselTes  acoDiding  to  the  pmise  or  bki&e  of 
the  tmskit^  pddic,  our  body  will  become  corrupted  and  d»- 
aUe4  w  Ibst  Vk  itself  will  not  be  wortli  haying. 

In  like  maimer,  on  the  question  what  is  just  and  nnjmif 
ibteteM  hoDOiirable  or  hase,  good  or  evil,  to  which  mi 
jir^i^tif  pteaeni  snbjeet  belongs — we  muet  nut  yield  ti>  tbo 
ti*»*    prai^  and  eensore  of  the  many,  but  only  to  tfaatff 


^  Pkte,  Krito,  fc  5,  p.  i5  E.    ^t ; 

^oA  w$    V*Tv^    wwwfijfpai^  Kid    ir  | 
T^i  IH   ft  renmrlcAblo  pe««ge,  na 


eri] 


enncmg  Uut  bcrtli  the  trad  tftd  Oi 

€f  Ms  own  fariesdA,  migfal  b»T»  Imi 
AToided  witbiQQt  sAythmf  wlijcli  te 
«oiifw;lTi<d  ia  be  diahoiii^i»lito  ki  la 

Pi^lbnor  HodilT  Mrts  tMi  fital 
T«9^  Ibreibly  in  hk  FoHrvf,  nftiiri 
to  in  mj  Dotei  on  the  FktaciJc  Afdqg^t 
p.  301  mq, 

*  rUtUK  Kfitfi,  c  6,  p.  I€  B  *f  M 
o^   flirty   irvr  iXAa  ««l    A«)   t9m«*t* 
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the  one,  wlioever  be  may  be,  who  is  wise  on  these  ^^^^ 
tnatteT^^     We  must  be  afraid  and  ashamed  of  him  '^fJ**^  *» 

tb«  JuOEnKDl 

more  than  of  all  the  rest.    Not  the  verdict  of  the  ?^'!**'"*,. 

j<>xperti  who 

wmnjt  but  tliat  of  the  one  man  skilful  about  just  ^*^t^ 
and  Qiijnst,  and  that  of  truth  itaelfj  must  bo  listened  i^^**«*«^ 
to.  Otherwise  we  diall  suffer  the  like  debasement  and  eor« 
rupticm  of  mind  as  of  body  in  the  former  case.  Life  will 
beoome  yet  more  worthless.  True — the  many  may  put  us  to 
deftth.  But  what  we  ought  fo  cmce  for  most,  is,  not  simply 
to  live,  but  to  live  well,  justly,  honourably/ 

Sokmtes  thus  proceeds : 

The  point  to  be  decided,  therefore,  with  reference  to  your 
pfopogition,  Kriton,  is,  not  what  \^ill  be  generally  said  if  I 
d(*cline,  but  whether  it  will  bo  just  or  unjust^ — right  or  wrong 
— if  I  comply ;  that  is,  if  I  consent  to  escape  from  prison, 
agaiuHi  the  will  of  the  Athenians  and  against  the  sentence 
of  law. 

To  decide  the  point,  I  assiune  this  principle,  which  we 
lia?e  often  before  agreed  upon  in  our  reasonings,  t*riikdpiE» 
and  which  must  stand  unshaken  now/  ^)fcrttn'r»r 

We  ought  not  in  any  CBse  whatever  to  act  wroncr  ii-e  ti motion 
or  iinjUBtly.    lo  act  so  is  m  every  case  both  bad  liibepro. 
fur  the  aeent  and  dislionourable  to  the  aj^ent,  what-  t»iiimet»d*a 
eyer  may  be  its  conseouencea.     Even  thousjh  others  J""t?  Nem 

^  ^  ^  In  Kay  ca«M  to 

act  wrong  to  us,  we  ought  not  to  act  wrong  to  them  '^^  un^uy. 
in  retunii  Even  though  others  do  evil  to  us,  we  ought  not 
to  da  evil  to  them  in  return** 

This  is  the  principle  which  I  assume  as  true>,  though  I 
know^  that  very  few  jjcrsons  hold  it,  or  ever  will  soicrmte* 
hold  it     Most  men  say  the  contrary — that  when  fcw'w'u 

1  with 


4 


other  persons  do  wrong  or  harm  to  us,  we  may  do  hinip  jud  thut 


*  FJiito,  Kjito,  c.  7,  p.  17  D.  (f«J   5^ 
cftl   irf|pl  Tvr    tittai«tv   Kol   o-BlKitv^  ffol 

iv^^f^   ft  t/i   HffTiif  twattinfj   hv   Ati  ttjff* 
X^€iT$at  teal  f^BfiiT9ai  ftnAAsv  4  t^^' 

c.  Sk  p^  4ii  A.     Oi^K   iipa  irdi'i/  j}fu¥ 


I  oCtiU  ^povri^r4av  £,  ri  ipodfftP  at  iroAXoJ 

I      «  FJiiK  Krittu  (*,  7-8.  p.  47-ia 

'       f  PiaH  Kjrito.  c.  9.  p.  48  E.     $pa  B« 

f  Flfito,  Krito.  e.  10,  p.  4J>  B.^  OM 

ito\  Aol    ot  or  rat,    iwtiZif    o^^o^wi 
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wrong  or  liarm  to  them  in  return.  This  is  a  ca^ 
dinal  point  Between  those  who  affirm  it,  and 
tbo6e  who  deny  it,  there  can  be  no  eommon  mea- 
sure or  reaaoningp  Keciproeal  contempt  ii  the  sen- 
timent with  which,  by  ueceasity,  each  contemplates 
the  other  9  resolutions.*' 

Sokrates  then  deUTers  a  well-known  and  eloquent  plead* 
ing,  wherein  he  itnaginea  the  Laws  of  Athens  to 
remotidtrate  with  him  on  his  purpoee  of  secretly 
quitting  the  prison,  in  order  to  evade  a  sentence 
^*?*^j  legally  pronounced-  By  his  birth,  imd  long  reel" 
^JS^  dence  in  Athens,  he  has  entered  into  a  coTenant  to 
****"*■  obey  exactly  and  faithfully  wliat  the  laws  prescribe. 
Though  the  laws  should  deal  unjujstly  with  him,  he  liaa  no 
right  of  redress  against  thera — neither  by  open  disobedieneej 
nor  force,  nor  evasion.  Their  rights  orer  him  are  even  mom 
aBControUed  and  indefeasible  than  those  of  his  fatlier  and 
mother  The  laws  allow  to  every  citizen  full  liberty  of  tiy- 
ing  to  persuade  the  assembled  pubUc :  bat  the  citizen  yfho 
Cedls  in  petsuading,  muHt  obey  the  public  when  they  enact  a 
law  adverse  to  his  views.  Sokrates  having  been  distin* 
gnished  beyond  all  others  for  the  constancy  of  his  residence 
at  Athens,  has  thus  shown  that  he  was  well  satisfied  with  tbe 
dty,  and  with  those  laws  without  which  it  cotJd  not  exist  as 
a  citv-  If  he  now  violates  his  covenants  and  his  duty,  by 
breaking  prison  like  a  runaway  slave,  he  will  forfeit  all  the 
reputation  to  which  he  has  pretended  during  his  long  life,  as 
a  preacher  of  justice  and  virtue*' 

This  striking  discourse,  the  general  drift  of  which  I  have 
briefly  described,  appears  intended  by  Plato — as  far  as  I  can 

^  Pklo,  Kjito.  a.  10.  p.  i9  D.     OUa  <  Km    t^x^"^'  ^^irtff$m    iprtlfwFr* 
y^   ^1  iAfyott    Tttri   Tavm  maX  BoMti     Ktutmi ; 

mi  S4|«4'    olf  oIp^  ffffrw  B*S0CT«4  «a]  Oxii|Aro  the  i^ppoeite  uojnikei  Is 
«ls  |t^,  r«vr«(s  «v«  IffTt   ■ » i r ^  ]  j^evimg©   ytmtm^  upon  jgot  eoimkttf 

Br^kkt    4  A  A*    mwAymn    rafrvirt  from  whieh    you    belkm?    jmmm^  to 

iAA4A»p    fi«r«f  ^*r«iir,    i^mr-  h&ve  T&^hi'd  wrmig^  mi  mk  in  ^ 

r«f  t-i  ^kkikmv  ^tfpAc^^ara.  speech  of  Alkibiadi»  al  Spftflft  iHcf  bfi 

'Sttmwti  1%  tCr  m]  #i  t^  ^Q^  v^tpor  luul  bet^  exilcid    by  tbe  Allienj 

m^trmv^s  *^  (vff4«««T  em  xol  ^px^  Thucjd.  ti.  B2.     col  r)  ftXiwvk* 

iMm^  Ai^  ▼^  lrr«liit«ir,  *tfrt  ■■-  |      *  Pkta,  Etilo.  p.  50-54. 
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pretend  to  guess  at  liis  purpose — to  set  forth  tlie  personal 
character  and  digpositions  of  Sokrates  in  a  light  pyrpoin^ 
different  from  that  which  they  present  in  the  Apo-  ^e^il^!?jj 
logy.     In   defending   Iiimaelf  before  the   Dikasts,  SLw^iSm 
Sakiatea  had  exalted  himBelf  mto  a  position  which  uiAy^/ 
woald  nndonbtedly  be  construed  by  hia  auditors  as  th*twiSch^ 
disubedience  and  detiance  to  the  city  and  ita  institu-  i»dpre- 
lion^    He  professed  to  be  acting  under  a  divine  mis^  uiTqiiftilfled 
ocHit  which  was  of  higher  authority  than  the  enact-  t^tmJioi^ 
mentB  of  his  countrymen :  he  warned  them  against 
eondemniug  him,  because  hig  condemnation  would  be  a  mi^ 
chief^  not  to  him,  but  to  them— and  because  by  doing  so 
they  would  repudiate  and  maltreat  the  missionary  sent  to 
them  by  the  Delphian  God  as  a  valuable  presents     In  the 
judgiii^it  of  the  Athenian  Dikasts,  Sokrates  by  using  such 
language  had  put  htinsolf  above  the  laws ;  thug  confirming  the 
ch^lge  which  his  accusers  advanced,  and  which  they  justified 
by  eome  of  his  public  remarks^     He  had  manifested  by  un- 
mistakeable  language  the  same  contempt  for  the  Athenian 
constitution  as  that  which  had  been  displayed  in  act  by 
Kritias  and  Alkibiades,*  with  whom  his  own  name  was  asso- 
ciated as  teacher  and  companion*'"    Xenophou  in  his  Memo- 


I 


*  Plato.  Apol.  S.  c.  X7-18,  p.  20^30. 
i  This  wia»  among  the  cjinrgea  ur^t^ 
Sokrates  by  Anytun  and  tlie 
iXen.   Mem,  i.   2,   9. 

T«^f  ViWrras).  It  vas  also  the  judg* 
meal  fotmcd  respecting  Sokistea  bj 
Ihe  BoQiaii  ceaeor,  the  elder  Culo;  a 
man  very  much  like  the  Athenian 
AMyiuBf  eooMltuliDtud  and  jiatiiotie  as 
m  dMxen,  d«votcil  to  tlie  ncttve  duties 
of  political  lifei  but  tliortiugh^j  ayerse 
to  pUUr/aophj  and  HpeeiiLitive  debate, 
ftd  Auytus  is  dcfpiciea  tn  the  Menoa  of 
Pla^.^ — Flutarcb,  Cuto  e.  2B,  a  passage 
ilf^dy  cttod  in  a  note  on  tbe  cbapter 
^e^t  but  one  preceding^. 

Tbe  accnsatiun  of  '*  putting  liimself 
ilKirre  tJie  laws,"  appoat»  in  the  i^ame 
«mj  ill  the  Nubo:^  of  Amtopiianea, 
1035-1402.  Ac.  :— 

£f  ij3fr  tiOitfiHt  TpiiypLOiFty  Hal  Zt^ioit 

trcU    Twy    KQ^BftrTtgrftnif     j^JiUiari''     vwtp- 


Compare  the  rlietor  Ariaiteides — 
'Tirip  f&f  TfTTjfpn*',  p.  133 ;  Vol,  iii, 
p.  4B0.  Dindorf. 

°»  The  dramatic  position  of  Sokratea 
baa  bees  compared  by  Koechtj,  p.  S82| 
TCTj  suitably  with  that  of  Aotigono, 
whO|  in  tnuying  ber  deceased  brotheirf 
acts  upon  ber  own  sense  of  right  and 
family  a^etions,  in  defiance  of  an 
eipp^B  interdict  from  soTtJieign  auth- 
ority. This  tragieiil  conflict  of  i>bli- 
gation^t  indicated  by  ArktotLe  as  an 
ethical  qnc^tion  am  ted  for  dialectio 
debate  (Topic  i.  p.  105,  K  22 1,  mm 
handled  by  all  the  threo  great  tra- 
»dianE;  and  has  been  ennobled  by 
Sophoklcs  in  one  of  hia  beet  remainiitj^ 
tragcdiea.  Thu  Platouic  Apolugy  pi^- 
senU  many  poiotii  of  analogy  with  the 
Aiitigon*?,  while  the  Platonio  Kriton 
(?tirnf^  Ud  into  an  opposite  ycin  of 
sentiment,  ^krat^^s  after  a<:':Dtcncc, 
lifid  Antigone  after  sentencep  are  totally 
i  differ  cot  persona  The  joang  majdon,  j 
1  though  adhering  with  tiaahaken  con- 
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rabiija  recognises  this  impression  as  prevalent  among  hk 
countrymen  against  Solcrates,  and  provifles  what  he  thinks  a 
snitaUa  answer  to  it  Plato  also  has  his  way  of  auswering 
it;  and  such  Z  imagine  to  be  tJie  dramatjc  purpose  of  the 
Kriton- 

This  dialogue  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sokrates  a  rhetorical 
hamngue  forcible  and  impressiYe,  which  he  supposes 
himself  to  hear  from  personified  Nomoe  or  Athens^ 
claiming  for  herself  and  her  laws  plenary  and  un* 
2St^"  measured  obedience  from  all  her  citizens^  as  a 
SmS?*^  coTeaant  due  to  her  from  each.  He  declares  his 
^J3»^  own  heartfelt  adhesion  to  the  claim.  Sokrates  is 
thus  made  to  express  the  feelings  and  repeat  the 
language  of  a  devoted  democratical  patriot »  His  doctrine  h 
one  which  every  Athenian  audience  would  warmly  applaud — 
whether  heard  from  speakers  in  the  assembly,  from  litigants 
in  the  Dikastexy,  or  frx»m  dramatists  in  the  theatre^  It  i^  a 
doctrine  which  orators  of  aU  varieties  (Perikles^  Nikia^  Elt;oti, 
lijatas^  Isokratee^  Demosthenes,  .dSschines,  Lyknrgtis)  wotild 
be  alike  emphatic  in  upholding :  upon  which  probably  Sophists 
babitnally  displayed  their  own  eloquence,  and  tested  tb# 
t^ileuts  of  their  pnfulH.  It  may  be  considered  as  almost  fin 
Atheuian  commonplace;    Hence  it  ia  all  the  better  fitted  for 

fieiiott  in  fho  i^ffttide  of  ber  pust 
dirtiidigtice>  csniiot  submit  to  tba 
MHlinc^  of  dtnth  vitlioiit  complMiit 
■ai  ptoteatatk^,    Tboi^  above  aO 

igijiiil  both  ibe  iBJittttoe  of  tbe  son- 
Ihm*  mid  Uie  notunelj  dose  of  her 
mnm  i  ^  ttuil  fthe  u  obUgt«d  to  be 
4lil«tt.'ii  Away  bj  the  oflk»t  cB^^ph, 
Aal^.  a7(M?7;  etrngaie  AWI^M, 
villi  t^a^  Krilon.  p^  49  C:  Apoli^ 
&  18  D,  ^  Cj.    Ail  tiMse  pdnts  en- 

MtlKl  loiidaitiiMd  btide  m  ^y^  flo««r 
of  li«r  «^  Brt  Ml  eld  plul<^a|kh^  of 
Miwilar  j««fiB  of  «^  bfM  iio  wch  attAcb- 

dttlil  wtA  tlw  tye  of  calm  reasoD  :  he 
\m  nol  coly  timced  ^  ih«  chil<]  inthin 
m  Vlw»  h%fm  d«ath  *'  (tf>  nai?  tbe  rc~ 
AitklkMi*  phm^  ^  Pbta,  Phfidon,  p, 
77  Ilii  b^t  b<>  kt¥)w«  iv^l  tli^t  what 
f^gmStm  lo  him  of  K4^  miidt  t^  ^ort ; 


that  tt  will  probAbly  be  oT  Ht^  i 
with  climinMied  powers  ^  me&tttl  u 
well  OB  bodily ;  and  that  if  pwsd  in 
exile,  it  will  be  of  no  ^"aluc  at  alt,  Tn 
clofiQ  bk  life  with  dignity  \&  the  bc^t 
thin^  which  can  happeti  to  lujii. 
White  by  eecape  ^m  tb«^  pria^m  bo 
would  have  gami-d  Little  or  Quthing; 
he  ifl  eoabledt  by  lefuaing  the  Bxans  of 
escape  to  mauiftii  ea  fwtmtidfwt 
defiinniee  to  the  law,  and  to  ovke 
peaec  with  the  Atlieniati  aiahontlei 
after  the  op|x«itiuu  which  had  ban 
deekitfid  in  h\A  Apolr^,  Both  in  fbe 
Eriton  and  iu  the  Hiiadoti^  Sc^ntei 
exhibota  the  qweimeo  of  a  xuaa  adhov 
ing  to  piefi«ii  floaiietloq.  *"**^*'»'^ 
by  intpending  d»(li,  ftad  br  the  iffi^ 
hcsuoons  whidi  thftt  wMonMaqgH  mn 
otdmaiy  mioda:  ettimalitig^  aU  llilqgi 
tb«p  aa  befbi^  with  X^vb  Baju«  Izanqml 
aad  indepeikdeiit  rcaaoEL 
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Pl«lo*s  purpose  of  reBtoring  Sofcrates  to  harmony  with  his 
fellow  citizens.     It  serves  as  his  protestation  of  allegiance  to 
Athenfs  in  reply  to  the  adverse  impressions  prevalent  against 
hiiiL     The  only  eingnlarity  which  bestows  special  pertinence, 
oo  that  wliich  is  in  substance  a  cUscourge  of  venerated  com- 
mon-place, is^ — that  Sokrates  proclaims  and  applies  his  docv 
trine  of  absolute  submissionj  under  the  precise  circumstance 
in  which  many  others^  generally  patriotic,  mi^ht  be  disposed 
to  recede  from  it — where  he  is  condemned  (unjustly,  in  liis 
!     own  peisoasion)  to  suffer  death — yet  has  the  opportunity  of 
KBBcape*     Ha  is  thus  presented  as  a  citizen  not  merely  of 
I  ordinary  loyalty,  but  of  extraordinary  patriotism*     Moreover 
p  bk  remarkable  constancy  of  residence  at  Athens  is  produced 
IS  evidence,  showing  that  the  city  was  eminently  acceptable 
to  him,  and  that  he  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  it*" 

Throughout  all  this  eloquent  appeal  addre^ed  by  Athens 
to  her  citizen  Sokrates,  the  points  insisted  on  are  xtwimmngTife 
those  common  to  hira  with  other  citizens :  the  S^^^ST 
marked  specialties  of  his  character  being  left  unno-  ^^^^itt 
ticed.  Such  are  the  points  suitable  to  the  purpose  o^^^yj^ 
(rather  Xenophontic  than  Platonicj  herein)  of  the  u^S^" 
Krtton ;  when  Sokrates  is  to  be  brought  back  within  ***™^**^' 
the  pale  of  democratical  citizenship,  and  exculpated  &om  the 
charge  of  inci^m.  But  when  wo  read  the  language  of  So- 
krates b<jth  in  the  Apology  and  in  the  Gorgias,  we  find  a 
very  different  picture  given  of  the  relations  between  him 
and  Athens*  Wo  find  him  there  present^^d  as  an  isolated 
and  eccentric  indiridual,  a  dissenter,  not  only  departing  alto- 
gether from  the  character  and  purposes  general  among  his 
fellow-citizens,  but  also  certain  to  incur  dangerous  antipathy, 
ixL  wo  far  as  he  publicly  proclaimed  what  he  was.  The  Kriton 
takes  him  up  as  having  become  a  victim  to  such  antipathy ; 
yet  as  reconciling  himself  with  the  laws  by  voluntarily 
accepting  the  sentence ;  and  as  persuaded  to  do  so,  more- 
over, by  a  piece  of  rhetoric  imbued  with  the  most  genuine 


■ 


•  Plato^  Kjiton,  c  14,  p.  52  B.    ai 
j^  if  TOT*  Tws'  &Akvv  *ABTiimiQitf  awdf- 
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spmt  of  constitutional  democracy^  It  is  the  compn: 
his  long-standiag  dissent  with  the  reigning  orthodo: 
before  his  death.    'Ej^  cu^i^^ia  ^37  rtXevravJ* 

Still,  however,  though  adopting  the  democratical 
eeattment  for  this  purpose^  Sokrates  is  i 
adopt  it  on  a  ground  peculiar  to  himself.  I 
^taZ  viduality  m  thus  upheld.  He  holds  the  t 
Scii«o;i^a  pronounci^d  against  him  to  have  been  unj 
vn^wiib  he  renounces  all  xbq  of  that  plea,  beca 
ww**j"*i  sentence  has  been  legally  pronounced  by  t 
vuk^S^i.  cial  authority  of  the  city,  and  because 
entered  into  a  covenant  with  the  city*  Ho  etitert 
firm  conviction  that  no  one  ought  to  act  unjustly, 
evil  to  others,  in  any  case ;  not  even  in  the  case  i 
they  have  done  injustice  or  evil  to  him.  "This*  (i 
kiatas)  "  is  my  conviction,  and  the  principle  of  my  te 
Few  persons  do  accept  it,  or  ever  will ;  yet  betwe< 
who  do  accept  it,  and  those  who  do  not — there  ca 
common  counsel :  by  necessity  of  the  case,  each  looks  1 
othen  and  upon  the  reasonings  of  the  other,  with  com 
This  general  doctrine,  peculiar  to  Sokrates,  is 
TVbMB^ae  per  #e,  in  its  application  to  the  actual  ca 
might  have  been  made  to  conclude  the  d 
But  Sokratea  introduces  it  as  a  foundattoi 
S*  aiguments  urged  by  the  personified  Athen 
—    moa: — which,  however^  are  not  corollaries 


nor  at  all  peculiar  to  Sokrates,  but  reprei 
timents  held  by  the  Athenian  democrats  more  cordia 
they  were  by  Sokrates*  It  is  thus  that  the  didogu€ 
embotHe.s  and  tries  to  reconcile,  both  the  two  disti 
tneuts — constitutional  allegiance,  and  Sokratic  inditic 
Apart  from  the  express  purpose  of  this  dialogue,  1 
«ric      the  general  doctrine  here  prochumed  by  1 


STSS^Sr^  deserves  attention,  in  regard  to  the  other ', 
wmm^mA     dialogues  which  we  shaU  soon  review.    The  < 


ftrtt*         involves  an  omnhatic  declaration  of  the  pal 
fe^Hir*        authority  of  individual  reason  and  consetej 

•  rinta,  rbwtlon,  jw  1 17  D.  '  riatv  Kill&D*  c.  10. 1 
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the  mdiridaal  himself — but  for  him  alone.  "Thie"  (says 
fiobEtes)  "  iSj  and  has  long  bepn  my  conviction.  It  is  the 
faftSB  of  the  whole  reasoning.  Loot  well  wliether  you  agree 
it:  for  few  persons  do  agree  to  it,  or  ever  \rill :  and  between 
Ihflse  who  do,  and  those  who  do  notj  tlit^re  can  be  no  common 
deliberation:  they  must  of  necessity  deapise  each  other." 
Bere  we  have  the  Protagorean  dogma,  Hojm  Metmira — 
nhkh  Sokrates  wiU  be  found  combating  in  the  Theietfitus, — 
fwdaimed  by  Sokrates  himself.  As  things  appear  to  me,  so 
tti^  are  to  me :  as  they  appear  to  you,  so  they  are  to  you. 
My  leason  and  conscience  is  the  measure  for  me  :  yours  for 
yon.  It  is  for  you  to  see  whether  yours  agrees  with  mine. 
I  aball  revert,  to  this  doctrine  in  handling  other  Platonic 

particularly  the  Theatetus, 
I  have  already  observed  that  the  tone  of  the  Kriton  is 
Aetoricalj  not  dialectical — especially  the  liaranguo  ^h^  ^^^ 
ttcribed  to  Athens-  The  business  of  the  rhetorician 
V  to  plant  and  establish  some  given  point  of  per- 
maoQ,  whether  as  to  a  general  resolution  or  a  par- 
fedar  fact  in  the  bosoms  of  certain  auditors  before 
Moi :  heuce  he  gives  prominence  and  emphasis  to  some  views 
«f  the  questioOj  suppressing  or  discrediting  others,  and  espe- 
cially keeping  out  of  sight  all  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
ccmclusiou  at  which  he  is  aiming.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ss  of  the  dialectician  is,  not  to  establish  any  foreknown 
ludon,  but  to  find  out  wliich  among  all  supposable  con- 
WoDfi  are  untenable,  and  which  is  tlie  most  tenable  or  best. 
mce  all  the  tUtticiilties  attending  every  one  of  them  must 
brought  fiilly  into  view  and  discussed :  until  this  has  been 
0,  the  process  is  not  terminated,  nor  can  we  tell  whether 
toy  a&4(ured  conclusion  is  attainable  or  not 
Now  Plato,  in  some  of  his  dialogues,  especially  the  Gorgias, 
itly  depreciates  rhetoric  and  its  purpose  of  persuasion : 
here  he  employs  it  himself  with  ability  and  effect.  The 
rse  which  we  read  in  the  Kriton  is  one  of  his  best  spe- 
jmt  appealing  to  pre-established  and  wide  spread  emo* 
veneration  for  parents,  love  of  country,  respect  for 
[ocvrcnantd — to  justify  the  resolution  of  Sokrates  in  the  actual 
VOL,  1.  X 
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case :  working  up  these  sentiments  into  fervoarj 
mg  all  difticulties,  limits,  and  coimt^r-eonsidemti 
that  the  familiar  phrases  of  ethics  and  politic 
understood  and  indisputable. 

But  these  last-mentioned  elements — difficid: 
TbeKrttoa  tions,  necGSsity  for  definitions  even 
]WftM>a<]to  hackneyed  words— would  haire  been 
bat  ctverfawiu  the  fore'^roiind  had  Sokrates  pursued 
uv*  diffl-  path-  wliich  (as  we  know  both  from  J 
u^SVhe  Plato)  was  his  i-eal  habit  and  geniu^ 
solved.  petually  engaged  (says  Xenaphon^ 
enquiry.  *'  What  is  the  Holy,  what  is  the  U] 
is  the  Honourable  and  the  Base  ?  What  is  th< 
Unjust  ?  &c  "    Now  in  the  rhetorical  appeal  en 

1  Xenoph.  Holleu.  i*  I,  1(3*     Avrh^ 

Khv^  rl  alffxp^*'*  ^^  ^itcatoy,   rl  t^aeifv* 
tI  eroHppair^i^^   rl   fiap'la'   rt  hfl^pla,  ri 

We  me  in  Xenoph,  Memor*  i.  2. 40-t6» 
iv.  %  37,  in  tlie  Pkitonic  dialogue  Mi- 
mm  fttid  elsewhere,  the  number  of  dia- 
le<^  que^tionfl  wh'wh  Bnkmtes  might 
Imve  brought  to  bear  upon  thr*  baTnngnP 
in  the  Kriton,  had  it  been  delivered  by 
any  opponent  ^'hom  ho  soaght  to  per- 
^^  en  OMifVite.  What  w  a  1aw7 
what  are  ih&  Itmitji  of  obedieiiioe  to 
tiie  hws?  Are  then;  no  Unute  (oa 
Hobbe^  m  no  much  demmnoed  lor 
inaititaining)  ?  While  the  olignpch  j  nf 
ThirtTiraiw  tlio  ernjstitiitod  authnrlty 
at  Ath@ai|»  they  ordort^l  &>krtvtL'B  hiin- 
Belff  logetlier  with  four  othej-  citizens, 
to  go  and  tusesi  a  citizen  whom  they 
miidered  dangrroas  t^>  the  iitate,  the 
Sakminiau  L^il  The  other  four 
obcyfd  the  oidei :  Bokrates  alcme  dl«- 
obeyed,  and  takea  credit  for  haying 
dijoe  iOv  oooddaring  Leon  to  be  muo- 
oant  VFhMk  irw  in  ilie  right  here  7 
ilui  ftwr  Qbi<lient  citizen H,  or  the  one 
ditttbedienl  ?  Might  not  tho  four  have 
uaed  tiiubatiiiitialLy  tlie  i^me  ai^^uiiieiiU 
to  juBtiry  thiir  ^bvdiimi^^  ai  tboBo 
wkieh  Hcjkmtee  hem  fiom  pemioifled 
Athens  ill  Uie  Krito^f  We  must  ro- 
memluT  that  the  Thirty  hod  cooie  into 
author)  tjr  by  reiioiutkioi  paacd  under 
ooutttitutlmial   kirtm,   though  fear  of 


etiemiefl  induced  the 
the  rosolutionB  prq 
among  themaelTeM 
ordered  Sokmtcs  jl 
oparae  with  yoan^ 
iXenop.  Mcmor.  ii 
light  in  diflci^>eyinf7  7 

I  have  indicptiS 
tion^  ta  show  how  «i 
toiical  metmer  of  the 
all  ihiom  difflcoltiei. 
Ihe  special  matter  a 
diftk'otif*, 

Schieiemiftchof  (B 
ton,  pp.  233,  23*)  00 
m  a  ootaf lodtion  of 
Oeleg^idt0i?brilt— 
tnie ;  but  which  may 
judgmaat*  ol  efety 
The  term,  howiff  cr,  i 
wiitingt  hm  a  jaesa 
a  eoTOjifttiticm  &  i 
pla^  m  the  resuJiu 
the  Flatonio  diUQgti 
tbom.  Hie  vsamAm ' 
leotie  in  the  Kfiloii 
ttiij  m  one  fCMOd  ft 
tobegetmina 

Bat  it  ii  nm  snip 
Plato  rhetorioal  in  i 
leotkal  in  othets. 
of  ly^m.  iiccm  to  n 
maiiif^t  attnbut^a 

The  view  taken 
Stcinhart  (Einleit  p 
An^  page  of  hi«  th 
ductioQ, 
mine. 
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•Kriton^  the  important  question,  What  is  the  Just  and  the 
^Unjust  ?  {L  e.  Justice  and  Injustice  in  general)  is  assumed  to 
the  already  determined  and  out  of  the  reach  of  dispute*  We 
fare  called  upon  to  determine  what  is  just  and  unjust  in  a 
particaiar  case,  as  if  we  already  knew  what  justice  and  m- 
jofltioe  meant  generally:  to  enquire  about  modifications  of 
joffttee,  before  we  have  ascertained  ita  essence.  This  is  the 
[idamental  assumption  inTolred  in  the  rhetorical  proceBs; 
firhich  assumption  we  shall  find  Plato  often  deprecating  as 
Limphilosophical  and  preposterous. 

So  far  indeed  Sokratea  goes  in  this  dialogue,  to  affirm  a 

fpogiiiTe  analogy*     Tliat  Just  and  Honourable  are,  to  the 

i  ioindy  what  health  and  strength  are  to  the  body ; — Unjust 

ad  Baae,  what  distemper  and  weakness  are  to  the  body, 

[And  he  follows  this  up  by  sayingj  that  the  general  public  are 

meompetetit  to  determine  what  is  just  or  honourable — ae 

they  are  incompetent  to  decide  what  is  wholesome  or  un- 

wholedome.     Respecting  both  one  and  the  other,  you  must 

consult  some  one  among  the  professional  Experts,  who  alone 

are  competent  to  ad™e/ 

Both  these  two  doctrines  will  be  found  recurring  often,  in 
oup  survey  of  the  dialogues.     The  first  of  the  two  j^^^, 
k   an   obscure   and   imperfect   reply  to  the  great  EJe*]^™^ 
Sokratic  problem— What  is  Justice?    WTiat  is  In-  f^^Z 
justice  ?  but  it  is  an  analogy  useful  to  keep  in  mind,  SUSiiotiS* 
m  a  help  to  the  exposition  of  many  passages  in      ^^^' 
which  Plato  is  yet  more  obscure*     The  second  of  the  two 
will  also  recur  frequently.     It  sets  out  an  antithesis  of  great 
moment  in  the  l*Iatonic  dialogues — **The  one  specially  in- 
structed, professional,  theorising.  Expert — vertua  (the  IStmrai 
of  the  time  and  place,  or)  common  sense,  common  sentiment, 
intuition,  instiBCt,  prejudice,"  &c.  (all  these  names  meaniug 
the  same  objective  reality,  but  diversified  according  as  the 
speaker  may  happen  to  regard  the  particular  case  to  which 
he  is  aUnding).     This  antithesis  appears  as  an  answer  when 
w©  put  the  question^ — ^What  is  the  ultimate  authority  ?  where 


Plato,  Krilo^n,  e,  7^  p-  47*  toS  i$fhf,  ttrh  iff^if  iirat^i^t  &C. 
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does  the  right  of  fioal  decision  reside*  on  problems  mi  & 
piiti^a  ethical,  political,  sestlieticiil  ?     It  residea  (Sokratdebse 
answers)  with  somo  one  among  a  few  professiotial  Exp 
They  are  the  only  persons  competent 

I  shall  go  more  fully  into  this  question  elsewhere. 
pniadar«  of  ^  ^^**''  merely  notice  tlic  application  which  Sok 
g^JJ^**^"^  makes  (in  the  Kriton)  of  the  general  doctrine, 
^fjJi^  might  anticipate  ttat  after  haying  declared  that  i 
was  fit  to  pinnounee  upon  the  Just  and  the  Viiji 
except  a  professional  Expert^ — he  would  have 
ceeded  to  name  some  person  coiresponding  to  tlit ' 
designation^to  justify  the  title  of  that  person  to  confidena - 
by  sncli  evidences  as  Plato  requires  in  other  dialogue 
then  to  cite  the  decision  of  the  judge  named,  on  the  < 
hand.     This  is  what  Sokrafes  would  have  done,  if  the  ( 
had  been  one  of  health  or  sickness.     He  would  have 
**I  appeal  to  Hippokrates,  Akumenus^  &c.,  as  profi 
Experts  on  medicine :  they  have  given  proof  of  oomp 
by  special  study,  successful  practice,  writing,  teachings  fa.1 
they  pronounce  so  and  so."     He  would  not  have  considfirti 
himself  competent  to  form  a  judgment  or  announce  a  d<^m^ 
of  his  own. 

But  here>  when  the  case  in  hand  is  that  of  Just  and  Unjo^ 
sokntHv^tii  the  conduct  of  Sokrates  is  altogether  differeut.  lU 
V^M^^  specifics  no  professional  Export,  and  he  proceeds  to 
^£«tu)a  l*^y  down  a  dogma  of  his  own;  in  which  be  tells  oi 
5*1^^04  ^^  few  or  none  will  agree,  though  it  is  fauda^ 
'*™*'*™*"  mental  so  that  dinsenters  on  the  point  mn^  da^pise 
each  other  as  heretics.  We  thus  see  that  it  is  he  alone 
who  steps  in  to  act  himself  the  part  of  professional  Expctt 
though  he  does  not  openly  aaHunie  the  title*  The  nltimatt 
authority  is  proclaimed  in  words  to  reside  with  some  tin- 
named  Expert:  in  fact  and  reality,  he  finds  it  in  his  own 
reason  and  conscience.  You  are  not  conn>etent  to  jndL^^  frt 
yourself;  you  must  consult  the  ppofessionid  Expert:  Uityoo/ 
own  reason  and  conscience  must  signify  to  you  whi)  ih^ 
Expert  is. 

The  analt^^  Jiere  protluccd  by  Plato— of  questions  il^< 
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health  and  sickness — is  followed  out  only  in  its  negative 
operation ;  as  it  serves  to  scare  away  the  multitude^  and  dis- 
credit the  Vox  Populi  But  when  this  has  been  done,  no 
oracular  man  can  be  produced  or  authenticated.  In  other 
dialogues,  we  shall  find  Sokrates  regretting  the  absence  of 
such  an  oracular  man,  but  professing  inability  to  proceed 
without  him.  In  the  Kxiton,  he  undertakes  the  duty  himself: 
unmindful  of  the  many  emphatic  speeches  in  which  he  had 

proclaimed  his  own  ignorance,  and  taken  credit  for  confessing 

it  without  reserve. 


EUTHYPHBON, 

The  dialogue  called  Eutbyptron,  over  and  above  i| 
tribution  to  the  ethical  enquiries  of  Plato,  hm  a  certftii 
ing  on  the  character  and  exculpation  of  Sokratea* 
therefore  come  conveniently  in  immediate   sequel  • 
Apology  and  the  Kriton. 

The  indictment  by  Meletus  against  Sokrates  is 
siitution  have  been  formally  entered  in  the  office  of  th 
tiiediaiuguo  Archon.  Sokrates  has  come  to  plead  to  : 
ifloutora.  the  portico  before  that  office,  he  meets  Enthj 
a  man  of  ultra-pious  pretenaiong,  po^essing  special  ri 
knowledge  (either  from  revelation  directly  to  himselt  i 
having  been  initiated  in  the  various  mysteries  cooa 
throughout  Greece),  delivering  authoritative  opinii 
doubtful  theological  points,  and  prophesying  future  evi 

What  brings  you  here,  Sotratea  (asks  Euthyphron) 
from  your  usual  haunts?  la  it  possible  that  &tty  oi 
have  preferred  an  indictment  against  you  ?  i 

Yes  (replies  Sokrates),  a  young  man  named  Meleta 
indictroeui  tafees  commendablc  interest  in  the  traininer  of 
flgniuit  ^  and  nas  indicted  me  as  a  corrupter  of  youtl 
^"itS?*^  says  that  I  corrupt  them  by  teaching  belief  { 
taaMU>vtMi^  rrpihj  and  unbelief  in  the  true  and  ancient  goi 
jpj^j  UuihypL — I  imderstand :  it  is  becauae  yd 

opiDiodi.  about  the  Da>mon  or  Genius  often  oDmmanl 
witli  you,  that  Meletus  calls  you  an  innovator  in  re%Joij 
knows  that  such  calumnies  find  ready  adnussion  witl 
minds,^    So  also,  people  laugh  at  me,  when  I  talk! 


•  PlftK  EntJiyphn  c   %   p.  3  D;  i 
coropiire  Heroclot.  u,  51.  | 

«•  Plato,  Eatliyph.e.  2,p.  3  0  :  ^d 
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f^ligbti«  and  when  I  predict  future  eventa  in  the  assembly. 
It  must  be  from  jealousy  j  because  all  that  I  haye  predicted 
has  come  true. 

Sokr. — To  he  laughed  at  id  no  great  matter.  The  Athe- 
mMxm  do  not  care  much  when  they  regard  a  man  as  over  wise, 
but  as  not  giTen  to  teach  hk  wisdom  to  others :  but  when 
they  regard  him  besides,  as  likely  to  make  others  such  as 
he  is  himself,  they  become  seriously  angry  with  him — be  it 
from  jealouBy,  as  you  say,  or  from  any  other  cause.  You  keep 
yoorself  apart,  and  teach  no  one :  for  ray  part,  I  delight  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  teaching  all  that  I  know.  If  they  take 
the  matter  thus  seriously,  the  result  may  be  very  doubtful," 

Sokmtes  now  learng  what  is  Euthyphron*s  business  at  the 
archontic  office,     Euthyphron  is  prosecuting  an  in-  Entiiniiinxi 
dictment  before  the  King  Archon,  against  his  own  E^^p^J^' 
father ;  as  having  caused  the  death  of  a  dependant  JJfdiciaMnt 
workman,  who  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  had  quarrelled  ^J^LiI«"it£ 
nitk   and  killed  a  fellow-servant     The  father  of  ?^i^mb 
Euthyphron,  upon  this  occurrence,  bound  the  homi-  1%  uil  pro. 
dde  hand  and  foot*  and  threw  him  into  a  ditch :  at 
the  same  time  sending  to  the  Exegetcs  (the  canonical  adviser, 
sippoeed  to  be  conversant  with  the  divine  sanction^  whom 
it  waa  customary  to  considt  when  doubts  ait}se  about  sacred 
iMogs)  to  ask  what  Wiis  to  be  done  with  him«     The  incident 
occmred  at  Nasos»  and  the  messenger  w^as  sent  to  the  Exe* 
gdtes  at  Athens:  before  be  could  return,  the  prisoner  had 
perished,  from  hunger,  cold,  and   bonds.     Euthyjihron  lias 
indicted  his  father  for  homicide,  as  having  caused  the  death 
of  the  prisoner :  who  (it  %vould  appear)  had  remained  in  the 
ditcht  tied  hand  and  foot,  without  food,  and  with  no  more 
tlmn.his  ordinary  clothing,  during  the  time  occupied  in  the 
Toyage  horn.  Naxos  to  Athens,  in  obtaining  the  answer  of  the 
Exegetcs,  and  in  returning  to  Naxos* 

My  friends  and  relatives  (says  Euthyphron)  cry  out  against 
me  for  this  proceeding,  as  if  1  were  mad.     They  say  that  my 

*  Plata,    Bulliyphr*  e»   3,    p.    3  D.  :  itxX*i/j   dtMin-at    wtHttv  fom^QPi,    6y 

Muphr  a^rrou  tlvm^  ^^  ^f  rTot  Si^o^ica-  |  fire  Bi*  AAAd  Ti. 
Htmht  riff  avrov  tro^lett'  hw  t*  hr  noI  I 


~i^i]isiuer€3u  IB,  wut^uier  my  miaer  KUiea  tiie 
or  unjustly.  If  justlyj  there  is  nothmg  to 
justly,  then  my  father  becomes  a  luan  tamted ' 
and  accursed.  I  and  every  one  else  who,  knowii 
hVe  uuder  the  same  roof  and  at  the  same  tab! 
eomo  under  the  like  curse ;  unless  I  purify  mys 
iug  him  to  justice*  The  course  which  I  am  no 
prescribed  by  piety  or  holineas.  My  friends  ind 
that  it  is  unholy  for  a  sou  to  iudict  his  father.  ■ 
better  than  tliey,  what  holiness  is :  and  I  shoulJ 
of  myself  if  I  did  not*  1 

I  confess  myself  (says  iSokrates)  ign<jrant  rei 
t:attirphn)Q  question/  and  I  shall  be  grateful  if  yoi 
cimidaKe  me  :  the  rather  as  I  shall  be  able  to  df 
vf  bk  i«  bnoi  better  against  Mel£ti]&  Tell  me  what  is 
irvnofte^bf  coustituent  featur©  oiMoUneuf  Wlm^ 
mon  essence,  or  same  character^  whidi 
and  distingtiishes  all  holy  or  pious  acts 
that  common  oppoaita  ei^ence,  which 
all  unholy  or  impious  acts?' 

«  Axwpilag  to  the ^IIIq  Uwmwf 

iii  nblivQi '  iiixFv  4n^iAl«»)  «r  nttj 

hmm  pit  tf>  ilt^Ui.  to  couio  ' 
mommbor  And   iodki  tbe 
Ttik  «mi  bindlDf  imoa  tlM 
ftkikaiitkwttdiBi^^ 

M.iwlltl,   MLMtBEiULlia 
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plojed  by  Eatlijph 
th«  FUbmk  a  ' 
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«/«iiiigMm.    Tbitb 

it  ikw  wa 

to  him*    I 

iitlier«  or  TO 


It  is  holy  (replies  Enthyphron)  to  do  what  I   am  now 
to  hriug  to  justice  the  man  who  commits  impiety, 

der  by  homicide  or  sacrilege  or  any  other  such  crime, 
^irhoever  he  be — even  though  it  be  yom'  own  father*  The 
examples  of  the  gods  teach  us  this.  Kionus  punished  his 
Jklher  Uranus  for  wrong  doing :  Zeus,  whom  every  one  holds 
to  be  the  best  and  just^st  of  the  Gfodsj  did  the  hke  by  hU 
fiither  KroQUSt  I  only  follow  their  example.  Those  who 
Uame  my  conduct  contradict  themaelves  when  they  talk 
about  Uie  Gods  and  about  me.^ 

Do  you  really  confidently  believe  these  stories  (asks 
Sokrates),  as  well  as  matiy  others  about  the  discord  Enthyphron 
and  conilicta  among  the  Gbds,  which  are  circulated  Jil^nS^nl^ 
among  the  public  by  poets  and  painters  ?  For  my  hL'^Iir'^  ^^ 
parts  I  have  some  repugnance  in  believing  them  ;  *  S^^iit^y 
it  is  for  this  reason  probably,  I  am  now  to  be  indicted,  ^^  ***  ^'^^ 
and  proclaimed  as  doiug  wrong*     If  yon  tell  me  that  you  are 

rsuaded  of  their  truth,  I  must  bow  to  your  superior  Icnow- 
ledge,     1  cannot  help  doing  so,  since  for  my  part  I  ^Jj'^^fL . . 

ttend  to  no  knowledijo  whatever  about  them,      •     own  heiditi^ 

T  am  per^iiiaded  that  these  narratives  are  true  («ays  i'^'^J^^'^f'^ 
lyphron) :  and  not  only  they,  but  many  other  nar^  J^^tb* 
es  yet  more  surprisingj  of  which  most  persona  are  2!^nj^ 


I     ani 


Loraiit     I  can  tell  you  some  of  them,  if  you  like  J^iJJfi^ 

thi<^  AS  well 
mADy 


'  to  hear-     You  shall  tell  me  another  time  (replies  ^^ 
^iBokrates) :  now  let  me  repeat  my  question  to  you  JiS^i^t 
^Hespecting  holiness.'" 


1 


in  Ki  much 
dreoIiillacL 


Eatbjphpoiit  one  k  that  tA  ky6tf  iov  iu 
iQokfmed  fiJi  au  iTSof  as  well  n&  rb 
WmWf  Ueborwcg  eeema  to  tldnk  thb 
ftUnrdf  fflnofC  he  anni^xea  to  th&  word  a 
note   of  admiriitioii.     Uut    Pinto   ex^ 


made  to  follow  out  the  precept  delivered 
by  tJio  PJ&toiiio  6okiatea  m  the  Tbe»- 
tdtus  and  olaewbere  —to  make  hioiself 
ae  Ifku  to  the  Goda  aa  poiiaible  — ( h^i- 
wffir  9i^  Mark  rb  Hvvttrdv*     Tbejet&t, 


[OMKy  ^yei  rh  &&tKti^  ^e  an  cTlat,  I  p.  I7B  1A[  eomparo  FhnQdru,H,  252  C) — 
■luag  with  T^  SIjcojui'  (Hepub.  v .  |  only  that  be  conceived  tlie  atLnhutcs 
476  A);  and  one  of  the  onjeclioni)  andprocoedlogsof  the  Gods  dlllerently 
takt^i  againM  im  thootj  by  Aristr^tle  i  (wtn  Soknites. 

i  it  would  aasiuue  tmbatJiuLivo  i      '  Plato,  Eutliypliron^  c.  7,  p*  6  A. 

IL*  ^|a/iapTob'iji'. 

"  Pkk^  Eutliyphroo,  p.  6  U. 


Xd^S  GOTTeipondiiig  to  D«^gattre  tiTiiuj 
—^w¥  kwo4>dfftw^  U«a^,  OL'0  Aristot* 
Ket&phj^.  A.  0!)0,  b,  I»,  with  the 
Scholioti  of  Aleiandyr,  p.  565,  a.  81,  r, 

fc  Plato,  EuthypliTon,  p.  5-G. 

We  see   iieiFQ  that  Enthyphron    m 
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Chap.H. 


Before  we  pursue  tliia  enquiry  respectiDg  holiness^  which 
Baring  of  ^^  ^^^  portion  of  the  dialogue  bearing  on  tk 
m»m*iflgue  Platonic  ethics^  I  will  say  one  word  on  the  portbn 
^uZiof  which  has  preceded,  and  which  appears  t45  bear  on 
^Sel^  the  position  and  character  of  Sokrates.  He  (So^ 
^^^  krates)  has  incurred  odium  from  the  Dikastery  and 
the  public  J  because  he  is  heretical  and  incredulous,  *'  He 
does  not  believe  in  those  Gods  in  whom  the  city  belieTes^ 
but  introduces  religious  noyelties " — to  use  the  words  of 
tlie  indictment  preferred  agaiust  him  by  Meletns.  The 
Athenian  public  felt  the  same  displeasure  and  offence  in 
liearing  their  divine  legends,  such  as  those  of  Zeus  and 
KroBUS,^  called  in  question  or  criticised  in  an  ethical  spirit 
different  from  their  own^ — as  is  felt  by  Jews  or  Christians  when 
various  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  are  criticised  in  aa 
adverse  spirit,  and  when  the  proceedings  ascribed  to  Jehovah 
are  represented  as  unworthy  of  a  just  and  beneficent  god.  We 
read  in  Herodotus  what  was  the  strntlment  of  piotis  contem* 
ponmes  respecting  narratives  of  divine  matters,  Herodotus 
kee].>8  back  many  of  them  by  design,  and  announces  that  he 
will  never  recite  them  except  in  case  of  necessity :  while  in 
one  instance,  where  he  has  been  betrayed  into  criticism  upon 
a  few  of  them,  as  inconsiderate  and  incredible,  he  is  seized 
with  misgivings,  and  prays  that  gods  and  heroes  will  not  be 
offended  with  him.'°  The  freethinkers,  among  whom  Sokrate§ 
was  numbered,  were  the  persons  from  whom  adverse  criticism 
came.     It  is  these  men  who  are  depicted  by  orthodox  oppo- 


^  I  flhoU  mf  marc  about  Pl&to'fl 
-Viawa  oti  Uxe  theologicftl  iGgeodn 
^uumllj  beHeved  by  his  coimtijmiQ, 
wbc^ti  I  come  to  tlio  Iiu^guAgo  which 
b«  pub  iniu  th^  motith  of  Sukiutca  iu 
tike  aoeotid  uod  third  book^  of  tbo 
Ropubya  fihuebiuH  roBjiidet^  it  mat* 
ter  of  ptmlie  when  lie  stiys  "  that  rhitt> 
Tt'joctiHl  aJI  the  npiiuonsof  bUcottntry- 
mtn  oonoeriUQg  iUe  Gods  upc)  expoficci 
ttfcdr  i^wuxdity" — 9wwr  t^  vdimr  t^s 
TOfyfvwr  w*pl  TMv  9§mw  AroA^^ir  -^9*- 

(Pr»p.  Evan,  xiii.  l) — the  veiy  same 
tlting  which  U  avcmHi  in  the  imllt:!* 
iiMMit  laid  bj  Mclt^tus  tigninst  Sokratee. 


Ibr  T^   K6y^  ft  TCI  0tm  wp4iyfiaTa^  rk 
4y^  ^vryw  ^dAiiTra  an^wdtrSm.^     rit  SI 

ktyowTi  ,  .  ,  *    It*    Si    *im   ^oi^a  rhr 

vtvttm ;    vol    ircpt  f^^w  To^mp  T^vwirm 

Ab:tut  the  iffol  k4joi  which  he  kttft 
bndi,  see  is&p.  51-01*^^^1-170,  fte. 
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Bents  aa  committkig  lawless  acts,  and  justifying  tbemselTea 
hf  precedi^its  drawn  from  the  proceediDgs  of  Zeus."  They 
$tB  besides,  especially  accused  of  teaching  children  to  despise 
or  e¥€(D  to  ill-ufi©  their  parents.'* 

Kow  ia  the  dialogue  her©  before  os,  Plato  retorts  this 
fltta^^k.     Euthyphron  possesses  in  the  fullest  measure  Dnnutk 
the  Tirtues  of  a  believer.     He  believes  not  only  all  foctii  bjr 
that  orthodox  Atheniaas  usually  believed  respecting  •g»iwt 
the  Gods,  but  more  besides***    Hia  faith  ia  so  im-  ihtfi**- 
pUcity  that  he  proclaims  it  as  accurate  knowledge,  JjJ^JLw- 
aad  carries  it  into  practice  with  fall  confidence ;  re*  S?lt3^? 
proachlng  other  orthodox  persons  with  inconsistency  ^'^^^pp**™- 
and  short  comings  and  disregardiDg  the  judgment  of  the 
multitude,  as  Sokrates  does  in  the  Kritou,i     Euthyphron 
itands  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  Gods,  determined  not 
to  leave  unpunished  the  man  who  lias  committed  impiety^ 
let  him  be  who  he  may/    These  lofty  religious  pretensions 
impel  himi  with  full  persuasion  of  right,  to  indict  Iiis  own 
father  for  homicide,  under  the  circumstaaces  above  described. 
Now  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenian  public,  there  could  hardly 
be  any  act  more  abhorrent,  than  that  of  a  man  thus  iavoking 
upon  his  own  father  the  severest  penalties  of  law.     It  would 
probably  be  not  less  abhorrent  than  that  of  a  son  beatiug  his 
own  Ikther*    When  therefore  we  read,  in  the  Nubes  of  Aristo- 
phanes, the  dramatic  moral  set  forth  against  Sokrates,  '*See 
the  consequences  to  which  free-thitildng  and  the  new  system 
of  education  lead' — the  son  Pheidippides  beating  bis  own 
father,   and  justifying  the  action   as  right,  by  citing  the 
violence  of  Zeus  towards  his  father  Kronus*' — we  may  take 


>  AristopliMi.  Ndbes,  QO^IOSO, 

»  AriftoplukDeft,    Nubes,    i)M-133:]- 

1444.     Xenophon,  Momorab,  i.  2»  49. 

^mtfidr^t — te&f  waripas  TrpffwriKoKi^tiif 

iU&oifHt  (ftceusudon  by  Meltftufi  \ 

f  Pb&|Q«  Kuthypbron*  c.  6,  p*  6  B. 

EnthjrphintL  btjlonged  to  tbe  cl»sB 
d«Kffbt:a  m  Euriplileji,  HIppaL  453 : — 


Compare  also  EuHpid.  Her&klfiidffs 

*)  Plato,  EuUiyiihroiit  c.  4.  p.  5  A, 
c  6t  p.  1j  a. 

»  Fiatop    Eutljyphmn,    p.    5  E.     fi^ 

*  Ariatopbajics,    Nubea,    937r     tt^** 
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the  Platonic  Enthyptron  as  au  antithesis  to  this  moral,  | 
pounded  by  a  defender  of  Sokrates^  **  See  the  cotiseqB 
to  which  consistent  orthodoxy  and  implieit  faith  coad 
The  son  Eiithyphron  indicts  his  own  father  for  homicide : 
vindicates  the  step  as  conformable  to  the  proceedings  of 
gods ;  he  even  prides  himself  on  it  as  championship  on 
behalf,  such  as  all  religious  men  ought  to  approve.''^ 


'  Bchleianoadier  (Einleitrin?  ^^I'l^ 
Eutliyphroti,  Tol,  11  pl^.  :il->l 
many  reioarki  Ofi  the  lhulnl^tlru 
wliieli  I  do  not  concur ;  but  kk  coli- 
ception  of  ita  "  uivverkeTaDbftTO  apolo- 
getiBclio  Abeicht"  is  vury  much  tlio 
mine  ns  mine.  He  de^nbes  Eutby- 
phron  fLB  a  man  '*der  sich  bcaoDdciu 
Riii"  das  GOttliche  in  veratehen  vorgab, 
uud  dio  rechtgEubigea  aus  6eu  cdtcn 
tb^lo^iacben  Dicbtem  gezoecnon 
Ik-grifl©  tapfer  vertbeidigte.  Diceen 
nnn  gcsmdo  bei  der  Aiiklago  dm 
JSokmtea  uilt  ilim  in  Beriiliruii^,  und 
dnttli  dcu  undttlichen  Strcicli,  dan 
eein  Eifcr  fiir  die  FiOmmi^kGit  vemn- 
]bjs^\  iix  Gegenflatz  zu  bnngtn^-wiir 
eln  dee  PLaton  niebt  nnwiiidlg^ 
Qedanke  "  t p -  54 ) *  But  when  Sc h  1  tier- 
madier  aJfirms  that  tho  dklogue  \¥a8 
iodiBpatably  composed  (unatreitig) 
between  tbe  indictment  and  tlie  trml 
of  Sokrates, — nnd  wben  bu  explains 
wlint  ho  confflders  tbe  dofecta  of  tlie 
djulogue,  by  tiie  necessity  of  finiahing 
it  in  Q  hurry  (p^  53),  I  dtasent  iiom 
him  aUogetiitrp  tbough  8teinbart 
ado^  tJit^  tiaUM}  oj>inion.  Nor  can  I 
|h3it?eive  in  wluit  wtiy  the  Eutbyphron 
ii  (afl  be  ikMrmM)  eithe^r  **  a  natuiml 
out-growtb  cjf  the  Protogoiaa,"  or  "an 
appi^ximatlou  and  prepomtiou  Ibr  tiie 
PAmieiiidt'a^'  (p.  52).  Still  lati  do  I 
ft'el  t!io  force  of  hi  a  ixasons  for  hesi' 
tatiug  in  odmitting  it  to  be  n  genuiim 
work  of  l*]aLo. 

1  liftTe  given  my  reasons,  in  a  pt^ 
ooding  cliapter.  for  btdieTing  thftt 
Plato  Cfxtnposefl  no  dialogQeQ  mi  lU 
dtiriug  tho  lifetime  of  Bokmles.  But 
that  be  shodil  pui>li»h  sttcli  a  dialo^i 
while  the  triid  (if  Stikmtcs  wm  im- 
pndlug,  is  a  aupjuidtiou  idt(>gotHcr 
madmiBsible,  in  my  jiidgtiieni  The 
iMtici  of  it  woidd  bo  ti>  wake  the  pod^ 
tion  of  Bokmtea  mneh  worec  am  his 
trial.  Herein  I  ugrtc  with  Uelirrweg 
(Unteivuch.  p>  2.10  t,  though  T  do  nut 


-i<  >T<?  liifi  danbts  of  the  antheotial|d 
lialogue. 
I  hti  <!iinfideiii  aseeriioii   of 
Uum   filirprises  me^    "Oooiki 
PUtonem    eo    lempone,    q[u^ 
tantnm  erat  odiiuu   cstmBotnm,  al  i 
jiidleii  iiamijoeret  pericnlmn,  ctKQpiite 
dialogoij   compo!SQlaa0  ;  in   qm)ii»  I 
egit»  at  yin  sauctisBiini  idTeimas  h 
eo  ipeo  g^enare,  in  quo  aH  plmi 
aapese   videbBntur,    inadiio^  ci_ 
xtmlm     oo&iRneret       Kaid 
pliKin^n  O0fimii%  ad  ftttes  t 
ti>nim    gniTiBaimaram    con 
csaa  c<inipOBitnm :   nt  in  qw  fH  ! 
pjetatls  qnidem  iKitidDem  toM 
tcnditnr.    In  Menono  iraloti  id  i 
nt  sopbistas  et  vircM  dfUes  i 
atqoe  arte,  sed  ixcoa  ^QodMn  u 
mentis  tt  aorte  dtYioft  dud  de 
stietnr  :  quod  4^nidem  ita  flt.  ul  ( 
qmum  sk  p«rt&  otun  Anflot.  P 
aecniMtoici,  babeitim  ^  .\  . 
Menonem  qutdem  et   Biitli;i>fai« 
Plato  00  oDiiJtedt  tempecev  qoo  Bam 
csnsB  band  ita  prid^  in  Jndidf0 1 
aabatiir»  mac  tsmm  jftni  tante  d  i  * 
batnr    jmnilaero     oalamita^    qi 
postea  oofiseeiita  €8t.     Ex  qiw 
TerijamllitereQlligera  licet  Imtmi^t , 
mnah  arpmientum  et  oundlim  < 
dam.  idieai  tesapna  Iit«ni  oocuicM^ 
«w/'    StAllbftnm,  ProJegiMii.  ad  1 
tonia  loueiB,  pp.  288-2 -^S,  ?ol.  it. 

"Imo  una  e£cin[>]<>  EnthyHjic«iu^ 
bom  qmdcan  kMniDis  idt^ne  ms  Scissti 
quid^  inimki,  led  ejuadeoi  mmrtH 

^wdk  Atbetiia  Tnlg^  emtA  rtAi^^ 
omiditio  declanu^e  in«titiQt     £s  9p 

•  qntdcm  ciarijifiini^  Tidelor  ai^^mrt^ 
I  Platonera  bix;  nnum  speetatise^  iit)i- 
I  dices  admonerentur,  tue  populaH  ^b^ 
j  fltitioni  in  scntentiifl  ferenaJa  nlnajlrt» 
I  tribucrent"  StaUbanm^  Fhikg,  wJ 
'  Enthypbron.  T  ti,  p.  H6L  * 

Bteinbart  alw  lin  hit  Kinl^tun^  P 
190)  oolla  Eutbypbron  *'can  redklpi*' 
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proceed  now  with  that  which  may  be  called  the  Platoiiie 
pose   ill   the  dialogue  —  the   enquiry   into   the  B«tiei  of  the 
etal  idea  of  Hohuess.     When  the  question  waa  iftit^hmo 
.  put  to  EnthyphroHj  What  is  the  Holy? — he  purtJetUM 
led — *'  That  which  I  am  now  doin^/'—Sokr.  That  ^  r^piy  lo 


A  gr-neru 


r  he :  but  many  other  things  besides  are  also  queatkau 
r, — Uuth^ph.  Certainly, — j&ir-  Then  your  answer  does  not 
l^ihe  question-  You  have  indicated  one  particular  holy 
(wiong  many.  But  the  question  asked  waa — What  is 
fnew  generallj  ?  What  is  that  specific  property,  by  the 
imon  possession  of  which  all  holy  things  are  entitled  to  be 
ed  holy?  I  want  to  know  this  general  Idea,  in  order  that 
ay  keep  it  in  view  as  a  type  wherewith  to  compare  each 
ticnlar  case,  thus  determining  whether  the  case  deserves 
le  called  holy  or  not" 

[ere  we  have  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  dialectic  intern> 
)rf  m  which  Xenophon  affirms*  Soki-ates  to  have 
led  his  life,  and  which  Plato  prosecutes  under  his  master's 
i€.  The  question  is  generalised  much  more  than  in  the 
toa. 

i  is  assumed  that  there  is  one  specific  Idea  or  essence- 
objective  characteristic  or  fact — common  to  all  ^^^^  mjatot 
igs  called  Holy.    The  purpose  of  the  questioner  SS^JcX 
to  determine  what  this  Id^a  is:  to  provide  a  '^"*^*™* 
i  defitiition  of  the  word*     The  first  mistake  made  by  the 
»oiident  is,  that  he   names  simply  one  particular  case, 


f  Toc  reinfitf  n  Wnescr — em  ueber- 
ner,  fiyiattiolier,  iriinii/'  4e- 
>  tfiiB  two  ptre^cdifig  ptigea  StaU- 
I  defendtf  tr  ims^lf  nt^iitiMt  objWti  one 
I  lo  liii  vt0w^  on  the  ground  that 
K  bf  oompofiing  auch  dmlogu^  At 
V]4i»l  niatncnt,  would  ber^oaB  tlie 
piliritr  tmd  d^kgor  of  ScikrEtear 
id  of  diminiflhhig  it.  8tAllbuttm 
mdfl  (p.  145)  ihttt'n^ither  &jkiatea 
plflto  nfir  (Uiy  of  tho  otiM?r  Sokmtie 

believed  tlmt  the  tri*U  ivotild  etid 
vetilict  of  giuity;  which  m  pro- 
f  Inu^  about   Pbito,  and   would 

beem  bom©  out  bjf  the  event  if 
aXem  had  mudie  a  dif^rent  dnitance, 
thia  does  not  aasist  tho  concludon 
h  StaJlbfmm  wtfthcs  to  biin^  out ; 


for  it  is  not  tho  lem  fame  that  the 
diAlogaes  of  Pinto,  if  published  al  that 
moQient,  would  increuM  the  ddAspetift- 
tioe  against  Sokmlee^  and  the  chAnc«, 
whatever  it  was.  that  he  would  be 
fcmtid  guilty,  Stftllljaum  refers  hj 
mietoko  to  a  piuiBELgi?  iji  the  iMutonio 
Aimlogy  (p,  36  Aj,  m  if  Sokmtcs 
ibere  cxpresacd  hia  anrpt-ine  at  tho 
veitU(*t  oi  pulfef,  MitidpiLtiug  n  verdict 
of  »t?qtiittft!.  The  pusaagT'  declares  tlie 
ixioUaj^' :  S^ikrateg  expressed  his  gur- 
prifle  that  th(3  voidiot  of  guitty  had 
podsed  by  eo  small  a  majesty  an  five ; 
he  had  expected  tbftt  it  would  pan  iff 
a  lai^^  tmyadty. 

*  Fkto,  Euthyphion,  c.  7,  p,  6  IL 

"  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  1-10. 
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in 


Thk  is  a  mistake 

the   Platomc  dial 

not  uuft^iient :  and  v. 

>  and  the  definitioti  of  ^ 

m  little  the  object  of  dinBet  ] 

peqpettuUy  made.     Wben  the  qne^Tid 

W€«ild  not  be  properlr  csuootii  i 

pese  properly  eaQceiTed^  men  \^  ni' 

,  and  dD  frid  it  easier  now,  ta  make  an- '^ 

timn  to  go  oT0r  n-dH] 

i  elksi  wiiat  is  conLmofli  to  alL 

rqdies — Tfaai  whidi  is  plaasiiig  to  i 
w^m^^  Goda  m  Ur:  tiiat  vfaidi  ia  not  pleasiiig;  or  i 
"  ia  im^lmmag  to  tlie  Gudsp  ia  unholr. — »Sb^. 

is  the  mm%  of  answa-  which  I  desired  to  haTe:  now" 
lei  w  frramiae  it.  We  leam  fmm  the  leceiT^  1 
JIM  implieitly  believe,  that  tbare 
diorcwrd  and  qnannel  among  the 
If  tke  Goda  foaiidL  tkey  qnairel  about  the  aamt 
sen.  Nov  man  da  nol  quarrel  about  qnestiona  of  qa 
— for  ndi  qvotiona  can  be  delermmed  by  calctilaticn 
laiieiainaiMail  sor  ationt  qnestjons  of  we%lit — ^for  tiieff»1 
Uaaee  maybe  ifipealed  tow  The  questioiiB  abont  wfaicli  jm^ 
and  I  and  otber  mai  qaanel  arev  Wliat  is  just  or  mf 
good  or  evil  ?  Upon  these  thera  il  i 
atandard.  Some  men  feel  iu  one  way» 
and  each  of  oa  fights  for  his  own  opinions.^  Wi 
aO  indeed  agree  that  the  wrong-doer  onght  to  be  ptinisliod: 
bat  we  do  not  agree  wHq  the  wiongnloer  is,  nor  what  if  wioof 
doing.  The  lame  action  which  soma  of  us  pmtkoimos  tD  h 
jtist,  others  stigmati^  as  imjnst,' 


f  Fkks  Eadmbrai^  c.  a  p.  7  D. 

ntpl  rl»t  H  a%  luiwi«^rm   Jni   iwl 

nl  siiTxp^^'f  '(aI  ^TH^^r  ffd  fciu  d^j^.  ^A^' 
m^  raifi  ^*  ^fp!  fir  Sif  rrx^cin-ii  ii«I 
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So  likewise  the  quarrela  of  the  GcmIs  must  turn  upon  these 
le  mattei^ — just  and  unjust,  right  and  wTong,  good  and 
wCT*  What  one  God  thinks  right,  another  God  thinks  wrong. 
What  is  pleaaiiig  to  one  God,  is  displeasing  to  another-  The 
aftine  action  will  be  both  pleasing  and  displeasing  to  the 
Gods. 

AciJording  to  your  definition  of  holy  and  unholy,  therefore, 
tb©  same  aetion  may  be  both  holy  and  unholy.  Tour  defini- 
don  will  not  hold,  for  it  does  not  enable  me  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other,^ 

JJuth^ph — I  am  convinced  that  there  are  some  things 
which  aU  the  Gods  love,  and  some  things  which  all  the  Gods 
hftt^  That  which  I  am  doing,  for  example^ — indicting  my 
&thar  for  homicide — belongs  to  the  former  category.  Now 
that  which  all  the  Gods  loye^  is  the  holy :  that  wMch  they 
all  hate,  is  the  unholy** 

Sokr, — Do  the  Gods  love  the  holy,  because  it  is  holy?     Or 
is  it  holy  for  this  reason,  because  they  do  love  it  ?  JJ  Ibe  g^ 
Milh^pk. — They  love  it  because  it  is  holy>    Sokr, —  ^^^^ 
Then  the  holiness  ia  one  thing;  the  fact  of  being  J^*^5i7| 
loTed  by  the  Gods  is  another.     The  latter  fact  is  ^'^'^j^^^ 
not  of  the  essence  of  holiness :  it  is  true,  but  only  S^'tu*^ 
B3  an  accident  and  an  accessory.     You  have  yet  to  ^^S^f  p^r. 
teU  me  what  that  essential  character  is,  by  virtue  S:urbn>Sniit 


^  In  fegftptl  U>  Plato's  ethical  en- 

LF  g^neiuUy.  and  to  mhaJt  wa  aball  { 
in  future  dinkigiieab  we  maak  tak«  , 
note  of  what  is  here  laid  d«wn, — that 
nttnkijid  are  in  perpetual  dispute,  and  I, 
iMTe  not  yet  nuy  detcrtQinate  standiLiid 
for  just  ftiid  irajuat.  Tight  and  wroni^,  ' 
boDOiimble  aad  bnac,  gcx>d  and  evil. 
Flalo  bad  told  us,  somewhat  diiferentlj, 
in  Ihe  Kriton,  thUt  on  theae  matters, 
yM?Qgb  the  judgme^nt  of  the  many  waa 
Bot  to  be  trutftedi  yet  there  was  another 
trmtworth  J  judgment,  that  of  the  one 
mm  maDn,    Thia  point  wiU  lecui  for 
ftttttre  eomment* 

*  Flato,  EnthvphroQ,  c,  11 «  p.  0. 

»*  Plato,   Eutiiyiihrou,  c.  12,    p.  10 
A-D,    The  manner  in  mlnd^  Sokmtes 


condupt**  this  argum(?nt  h  over-eubtlei 
OitK    &pa   Stdri    ApwfLfv4v   yi   iari    Btk 

&.y6^€v6¥  ^0Tt,  Bik  TOVTO  i.y trait  &AA& 

ipip*Tnu  fptpifttror^ 

The  dJiTeronoe  between  the  meaning 
of  ^ipfToi  and  ptp6fit¥^v  ian  is  not 
easy  to  uee.  The  former  may  mean  to 
affirm  the  beguming  of  an  actinu,  the 
latter  the  continmince ;  but  in  Ihi^  caao 
the  infi^Ttinco  would  not  oc^ijsEanlj 
follow. 

OMUpare  Aristotel.  Physioi^  p.  185, 
b«  25,  with  tl^e  S^holiou  of  Simphkius, 
p.  330.  a.  2d  wi,  mkk,,  wher^  B^lC^v 
I'cTTi  \s  E^QOgnisod   aa    ec^uivalaat  to 
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of  whicli  the  holy  comes  to  be  loTed  by  all  the  Gods,  or  to  lie 
the  subject  of  various  other  attribut-ee.^ 

Euth^pL — I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  yon  what  I  thinL 
None  of  my  ei^planatiotis  will  stand.  Your  iDgennity  turns 
and  twists  tliem  in  ever}"  way*  Sokr. — ^If  I  am  ingenious,  it 
ia  against  my  own  will ;'"  for  I  am  most  aiixiotig  that  some 
one  of  the  answeiB  should  stand  unshaken*  But  I  will  now  put 
yon  in  the  way  of  making  a  different  answer.  You  will  admit 
that  all  which  h  holy  is  necessarily  just*  But  ia  all  that  ia^ 
just  nece^arily  holy  ?  fl 

Euthyphron  does  not  at  first  understand  the  question.  He 
&to«M  does  not  comprehend  the  relation  between  two 
words,  generic  and  specific  with  reference  to  enacb 
other:  the  former  embracing  all  that  the  latter 
embraces,  and  more  besides  (denoting  more  objects* 
connoting  fewer  attributes).  This  is  explained  by 
atmlogies  and  particular  examplesj  illustrating  a 
logical  distinction  highly  important  to  be  brought 
out,  at  a  time  when  tliere  were  no  treatiseit  on  Logic*  So 
much  therefore  is  made  out — ^That  tlie  Holy  is  a  part,  or 
branch,  of  the  Just*  But  what  part  ?  or  how  is  it  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  parts  or  branches  of  the  jtist  ? 
Euthyphron  answers^  The  Holy  is  that  portion  or  branch 
of  the  Just  which  concerns  ministration  to  the  Gods:  the 
remaining  branch  of  the  Just  is,  what  concerns  ministratioa 
to  men*' 

Sokr, — ^Wliat  sort  of  ministration?    Other  ministrations, 
Hteteintioo   to  horses,  dogs,  working  cattle,  &c.,  are  intended 
B«v>  To '    for  the  improvement  or  benefit  of  those  to  whom 
Jm*?"™'      they  are  rendered: — besides,  they  can  only  be  rei|fl 
der^  by  a  few  trained  persons*    In  what  manner  does  tb^" 


imikAbr 
mmumc 


*  Pkto,  EotJinihroD,  c  12,  p*  11  A, 
iff^*  ivTATt  r^v  ft^r  Qvif iaf  pu>t 
9i  n   9  9 p\  a&Tdif  X4y«tr,    t,  r t 


*  FMo,  EuxhjphTosi,  c.  12.  |k,  11 1 

*  Pkt«^  Euth^pbifiii^  o.  ta,  p,  12. 

'  Pl«tn,  EutbyphTOR,  t.  14.  p,  12  E 

Kol    &iTl^V,  rb   Tfpl    T^r  TWf   $wv  $tp^ 
wtiay'  rh  tik  wtpl  r^¥  r^y  h^SpSwrn^t  f^ 
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miaistration,  called  holiness^  benefit  or  improve  the  Gods? 
Euih^ph. — In  DO  way ;  it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which 
places  render  to  their  masters.  Sokr,- — You  mean,  that  it  is 
Jirork  done  by  lis  for  the  Gods,  Tell  me — to  what  end  does 
the  work  conduce  ?  What  is  that  end  which  the  Gods  occom* 
,  through  our  agency  as  workmen  ?  Physicians  employ 
slaves  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  sick  to  health  : 
ihipbuilders  put  their  slaves  to  the  completion  of  ships.  But 
nhat  are  those  great  works  which  the  Gods  bring  about  by 
our  agency  ?  E^Uhi/ph, — Their  works  are  ntimeroua  and 
great,  Sokr, — The  like  may  be  said  of  generals:  but  the 
fommary  and  main  purpose  of  all  that  generals  do  is^to 
aflRiire  victory  in  war,  fcso  too  we  may  say  about  the  htisband- 
toan ;  but  the  summary  of  his  many  proceedings  is,  to  raise 
com  from  the  earth*  State  to  me,  in  like  manner,  the  sum- 
mary of  that  which  the  Gods  perform  through  our  agency.^ 

EuthtfpK^-li  would  cost  me  some  labour  to  go  through  the 
case  fully.     But  bo  much  I  tell  you  in  plain  tenns,  Honnwa^ 
If  a  man,  when  sacnficmg  and  praymg,  knows  what  sacTif!™  mnA 
deeds  and  what  woi'ds  will  be  agreeable  to  the  Gods*  r'^^^'  ^^"^"^ 

/^  besiwftiii  men 

that  is  holiness :  this  it  is  which  upholds  the  security  ""^^  ^-^  ^^^ 
both  of  private  houses  and  public  communities.  The  con- 
trary is  unhoUness,  which  subverts  and  ruins  them.''  Sohr, 
— HoUbcss  then,  is  the  knowledge  of  rightly  sacrificing  and 
praying  to  the  Gods  \  that  is,  of  giving  to  them,  and  asking 
^m  tbenx  To  ask  rightly,  is  to  ask  what  we  want  from 
them :  to  give  rightly,  is  to  give  to  them  what  they  want 
ftiom  us.  Holiness  will  thus  be  an  art  of  right  traffic  between 
(rods  and  men.  Still,  you  must  tell  me  how  the  Gods  are 
gainers  by  that  which  we  give  to  them.  That  we  are  gainers 
by  what  they  give,  is  clear  enough ;  but  what  do  they  gain  on 
thpif  side  ^  '^^** """ ""' 

Euth^pk—The  Gods  gain  nothing.     The   gifts  '^^^ 
which  we  present  to  them  consist  in  honour,  marks  }J^mSm^ 
of  respect,  gratitude*     Sohr. — The  holy,  then,  is  that  hJIUSrtna 

t  F!ataEi2t1iyphron,a  IfiiPfi.  13, 14.  i  aii8i|^<Kl  to  Hippioa  (Hipp.  Maj,  201 

*  Platip,  EutbyphroQ,  c  10,  p.  14  B.  \  C-E),     BuUi  ftf  them  appenr  length* 

Oompare  tills  Uiira  misucceusjul  answer  j  ened,  t^mpbatic,  as  if  iDtetnltsd  to  Bc?ttle 

cif  EathypUfcm  witli  the  Uiird  Baewer  |  ft  ^nertkm  wMch  had  become  vfx&tioiuk 
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i^ntndft^     which  obtains  favour  from  the  Gods :  not  that  wViich 

they  ire 

PJ*5J^^^  is  gainful  to  them,  nor  that  which  they  lova  -B*- 
^^nSi  £%yA. — Nay;  I  think  they  love  it  espedillj, 
r^^^ngta  &^-— Then  it  appears  that  the  holy  is  what  tin 
iUQ<^       Gods  love?     J??rfA^;>A.— Unquestionably, 

Sohr. — ^But  this  is  the  very  same  explanation  which  m 
TiiuistiKi  rejected  a  short  time  ago  as  tmteoable**  It  ira» 
ttof^Sr**  agreed  between  us,  that  to  be  loved  by  the  Gdi 
was  not  of  the  essence  of  holiness,  and  eottld  not  aefW 
as  an  explanation  of  holiness :  thou|;h  it  tn%ht  b# 
^S^^ftS^  traly  affirmed  thereof  as  an  accompanjring  pr^icrt*, 
Hc^K^Sr  Let  us  therefore  tiy  again  to  discover  what  holiniil 
lue  duiogne.  ^^  j  ^^^y  upon  you  to  help  Hie,  and  I  am  snre 
that  you  must  know»  since  under  a  confident  persnasioQ  thit 
you  know,  you  are  indicting  your  own  father  for  homicide. 

Mith^K — "  The  investigation  must  stand  over  to  aiKidlfr 
time,  I  have  engagements  now  which  call  me  elsewhere^" 
So  Plato  breaks  off  the  dialogue.  It  is  conceived  in  tM 
tmly  Sokratic  spirit: — an  Elenehos  applied  to  im* 
plicit  and  unexamined  faith,  even  though  that  fiuth 
be  accredited  among  the  public  as  orthodoxy:  Wi^ 
|g^\o*  fare  against  the  confident  persuasion  of  knowMgii 
upon  topics  familiar  to  every  one,  and  on  whiA 
deep  sentiments,  and  confused  notions  have  grown  «p 
by  association  in  every  one's  mind,  without  deliberate  study, 
systematic  teaching,  or  testing  cross-examination,  EutbyphniQ 
is  a  man  who  feels  unshaken  confidence  in  his  own  knowIe4g<^ 
and  still  more  in  his  own  correct  religious  belief-  Soknlei 
appears  in  hia  received  character  as  confessing  ignoriQcei 
soliciting  instruction,  and  exposing  inconsistencies  and  coo* 
tradiction  in  that  which  is  given  to  him  for  instnietion. 

We  must  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  take  tliis  igaoniaci 
TbeqnnUona  ou  the  part  of  the  Platouic  Sokfates  not  aa  iawMi4 
diinciiit,ofien  but  as  Very  real.  In  no  part  of  the  Platonie  wA 
tMwer,  inga  do  we  find  any  tenable  definition  of  the  Euij 
uoidjora      and  the  Uidiolyj  such  as  is  here  demanded  fion* 


Sokratic 
EpIKb  of  IhA 


«uiioai  of 
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thyphroiL    The  talent  of  Sokrates  consists  in  tnswtrtbtoi^ 
ixposiog  bad  definitions,  not  in  providiiig  good  onesL  pKpo*tti  ti^ 

n^ative  function  is  all  that  he  claims  for  him-  «rotii*«- 
self — with  deep  regriet  that  he  can  do  no  more.  "  Sokrates" 
(aajB  Ariatotle^)  *'put  queBtionSj  but  gave  no  answers:  for  he 
pitifeaied  not  to  know.'*  In  those  dialogues  where  Plato 
nmkes  him  attempt  more  (there  also,  against  his  own  will 
^id  protest,  as  in  the  Philebus  and  Kepiiblic)^  the  affirmative 
Sokiates  will  be  found  only  to  stand  his  ground  because  no 
B^ative  Sokratea  is  allowed  to  attack  him.  I  insist  upon 
Ihia  the  rather,  because  the  Platonic  commentators  usually 
present  the  dialogues  in  a  different  light,  as  if  such  modesty 
on  the  part,  of  Sokrates  was  altogether  simulated;  as  if  he 
was  himself,  *  from  the  beginning,  aware  of  the  proper  answer 
to  his  own  questions,  but  refrained  designedly  from  announ- 
cing it :  nay,  sometimes  as  if  the  answers  were  in  themselves 
msT,  and  as  if  the  respondents  who  failed  must  be  below  par 
in  respect  of  intelligence.  Tins  is  an  erroneous  conception  * 
The  questions  put  by  Sokrates,  though  relating  to  familiar 
topicB,  are  always  diiBcult ;  they  are  often  even  impossible  to 
answcTf  because  they  postulate  and  require  to  be  assigned  a 
common  objective  concept  which  is  not  to  be  found.  They 
only  appear  easy  to  one  who  has  never  attempted  the  task  of 
answering  under  the  pressure  of  cross-examination.  Most 
persons  indeed  never  make  any  such  trial,  but  go  on  affirming 
confidently  as  if  they  knew,  without  trial.  It  is  exactly 
e^ainst  such  illusory  confidence  of  knowledge  that  Sokrates 
•direcrts  his  questions ;  the  fact  belongs  to  our  days  no  less 

lan  to  his.^ 

The  assumptions  of  some  Platonic  commentators  —  tbat 
Sokrates  and  Plato  of  course  knew  the  answers  to  their  own 


fc 


k  Ariskik-T,  Sophist  Elenf h,  p,  183, 
mwl  9&tc  ikir^tcpiiffTo'  4tp.o\6yfi  y^p  ai/K 

*  Siee  BfaiUbnunit  Prolegg.  ad  Euthy- 
fihi«w,  p.  140. 

*  Acmm  Bmith  ob^inres,  in  hm  Essay 
hd  the  Fofsoafcioii  of  Langinif^  (p-  20 
fwf  thfi  filth  Tfilnme  of  hiit  c¥>Uected 
Wiirks"*  **  Ask  a  man  what  rplation  is 


eipressed  by  the  prf*pc«dtinn  nf:  and 
if  he  has  not  bofhn^liiitid  omployc^I  his 
thtmghta  a  good  deal  ii|M>n  tiicae  hu1> 
jet*tfl,  you  may  aufcly  alhiw  biro  a  week 
to  oousidt^r  of  his  titisiiror." 

Tho  Flatordc  problem  asatiroi?fv  not 
only  tljfit  Ijt5  flluill  giTe  an  uiiwwer,  but 
t!iat  it  fihflU  be*  nil  anawer  wldrh  he 
ran  main  tain  a^iost  the  El^n^hua  of 
Sokmton. 

¥  2 
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qiiestiona — tlmt  an  honest  and  pious  man,  of  ordina 
objecLioniof  ligeiicG,  IjoB  the  aiiswer  to  the  oiieaftion  in  hi 
to  tbe  though  he  cannot  put  it  in  woras — these  i 

pfiKcdttrc  tions  were  also  made  by  many  of  Plato's  eoi 
raries,  who  depreciated  his  questions  as  frivolous  and 
litable.  The  rhetor  and  historian  Theopompns  (one 
most  erainent  araoog  the  numercus  pupils  of  Isokmtei 
the  same  time  unfriendly  to  Plato,  though  yonnger  1 
thus  criticised  Plato's  requirement,  that  these  familii 
should  be  defined :  "  lj\Tiat !  (said  he)  have  none  of  m 
your  time  talked  about  the  Good  and  tlie  Just  ?  Or 
suppose  that  we  cannot  follow  otit  what  each  of  them 
that  we  pronounce  the  words  as  empty  and  nm^ 
sounds?'**'  Theo[H>mpus  was  the  Bcholar  of  XsokiBl 
both  of  them  probably  took  the  same  view,  as  to  the  j 
ness  of  that  colloquial  analysis  which  aims  at  detertaii] 
definition  of  familiar  ethical  or  political  words,"  Tl 
sidered  that  Plato  and  Sokrates,  instead  of  clearing  i 
was  confused,  wasted  their  ingenuity  in  peqilexing  vi 
ali-eady  clean  They  preferred  the  rhetorical  handling 
as  we  noticed  in  the  Kriton)  which  works  upon  rmA 
pre-eatablished  sentiments,  and  impresses  a  strong  en 
conviction,  but  presumes  that  all  the  intellectual  pi 
hare  already  been  solved, 
All  thiy  shows  the  novelty  of  the  Sokratic  point  d 
the  distinction  between  the  essontial  constitQ 
the  accidental  accomprmimeut/  and  the  seal 
definition  coiTcsponding to  the  former:  whiel 
was  first  prosecuted  by  Sokrates  (as  Ai( 
points  out)  and  was  taken  up  from  him  by  Plata 


Objoctlvis 
vii?w  of 

dlAtingufEhnl 
by  Sob*t» 
froiu  Ibe 


•^  EpDctfituB,  ii.  17,  4-10.  T^  S*  iior 
itikranf  mb%  woK\0ifw  tout*  IffTtif,  Swtp 
KOl  Br6wafiwor  rhv  ^^TQffa'  ^t  rov  teal 

?*arfa  ^pl(fa&Ai.    Tl  ykp  kiytt;  OitBtU 
ilfiwv  rph  erou  iktytw  ikym$hy  1^  SUd^f}*' : 

tKOffTQy,  inrhfiift  teal  xtvm  i^pBtyy^fitBa 

Rt^Mfn^eting    Thcoix^nipus^    rompwre 


do  PktoDc^  p.  757 ;  mU&  Q 
Historicis,  |>.  782* 

'*  Iflokmtc*,  Ifelen.  E&cd 
init.    De  Pemimt.  Or>  iv.  mi 

Tbeae  jiosaagefi  do  umi  nitm 
and  PkUiv  but  huTe  eTtrty  ^ 
of  Ijoing  iotetided  t^  r^Uud**  ifl 

p  Thkdittiii^km  U  inink^ 
in  llie  Euthjplirnii*  p.  U  A* 

^  AriatnteL  MetephmA.! 


m 


8okrate3  who  first  brotight  eonspienoosly  into  notice  the  objec- 
tire,  intellectual,  scientific  vnew  of  ethics — as  diatiugiiished 
from  the  suhjective,  emotional,  incoherent,  and  uninquiring- 
I  mean  that  he  was  the  iirst  who  proclaimed  himself  as  feel- 
ing the  want  of  such  an  objective  view,  and  who  worked  upon 
other  minds  30  as  to  create  the  like  want  in  them :  I  do  not 

ejui  that  he  provided  satisfaction  for  this  requirement. 

Uiidouhtedly  (as  Theopompus  remarked)   meu  had  nsed 
tliese  ethical  terms  long  before  the  time  of  Sokrates,  suijeEtiPt 
and  had  used  them,  not  as  empty  and  unmeaning,  e«(ncia#iit 
but  with  a  full  body  of  meaning  (L  e.  emotional  objective 
meaning)*    Strong  and  marked  emotion  had  become 
aasociated  with  each  term ;  and  the  same  emotion,  similar 
in  character,  though  not   equal  in  force — was  felt  by  the 
gr^er  number  of  different  minds.    Subjectively  and  emo- 
ttonally,  there  was  no  difference  between  one  man  and  an- 
odes*, exce[>t  as  to  degree.    But  it  waa  Sokrateg  who  first 
called  attention  to  the  fact  as  a  matter  for  philosopliical 
recognition  and  criticismj — that  such  subjective  and   emo* 
ttoaal  unanimity  does  not  exclude  tho  widest  objective  and 
lEitellectual  dissension/ 


r^ul^edive  and  Uie  objeetJTe  Tirhich  h 
impUed  bx  ibti  kngiaage  of  Epikteiuii, 
wtkenlie  pror«edii  tu  ojjdwer  tbc  objet^tiou 
dtod  fiom  ThLopompos  (see  uoto  ^} : 
Tdydp  If 01  Kiytif  &€6wit^-wtj  Jht  iwvoiai 
aijr  cfx'^^**'  lnftuTToi/  Toin^y  tpvfTtKa.jf 

«wfaii,    M^    Zia^pti^uyta.    a^eif,     teal 

To  the  simc)  purpose  Epiktettis^  in 


l>ut  Umt  tb©  thing  deaignotod  was  very 
(lifibretit,  ajcconliDg  to  tho^  wlio  pro 
OoUTiDed  it: — XfieT^tJK,   3ti  rh  tt^i   Bi' 

irntirii'  "EXATjcr**^  i^Bii  3*  kwoZtitcvirrai 
HKKti  ^ky  7}  KttT  *ETriKOiipQif  BiKmof^^yTjt 

^vutihmy  rh  rptfitpks  ttij  ^ux^s^  fiAAif 
^t  Kar^t  Totff  4ir^  flxdrmvatj  ihiOTrpaytaof 

T^v  BiteaiOff6tn/iv^    OJSrw  Sk  KaX  &hA7t  ^iv 

**  Jo  n'nuuc  pnint  le^s  mfita  tiouvenux»** 
(sfkid  Saint  Just,  in  Iiim  IimtitutJODS^  com- 
po«ed  duriD^  tbt.i  sitting  uf  Ibe  French 
Con  veil  ti<>n,  1793),  **^  ug  oonjiftis  quu 
le  juste  et  riujdsto  :  o^  mots  soot  eu- 
totidui^  ]XLr  timtf?H  k'a  ontisciciTioes.  II 
isTiP  iffiQy  rovrrof  th  x^^p^^^^^^y*^^^  ^^^^  mfuener  tout4^  1f^  definitioiia  ti  l& 
^  &»4f<rMii^.  I  touscieiic-e  :    Ttsprit  est    uii    ec»phi8t« 

Again,  Ongen  nlov,  in  a  striking  f  qui  conduit  lf?ii  vcrtus  ii,  rechftfivud/' 
|Ss*^ofbiii  reply  to  Cekua  (v.p.  26;^,  *  •  Histoire  Parli^jnentaire  de  Ift  EeVola- 
ed.  Spencer),  obaeiTeB  that  thc)  uainu  lion  Fran<jai«^,  t  xxsv*  j>.  277.  j  This  Is 
Jmiit^  ifl  thi^  same  amoiig  all  Grot:kM  i  veir  miicb  the  tangrtBge  wbicb  bonoet 
tbe  n&Dae  wim  the  cino-  .  and  vehement  iSj^roi  of  Atln^tis^  would 
ciatiouB  iu^^pamble  from  it),  '  hold  towards  8okmt<:«  and  Ftato. 
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As  the  Platonic  Sokrates  here  putg  it  in  the  Eutbyphion— 
all  men  agree  that  the  person  who  acts  mijuallj 
must  be  pUBished;  but  they  dippute  vety  mudk 
wh}  it  k  that  acta  unjustly — whkh  of  his  actiom  am 
unjust — or  under  what  cireumstancea  they  are  eoi 
s^io^^d  The  emotion  in  each  man's  mind,  as  well  m  tho 

Plato  In 

TOKJiTd  u>  lu  ^'ond  by  which  it  is  expressed,  is  the  same : '  but  tbi 
person,  or  the  acts,  to  which  it  is  applied  by  each»  alUioi^ 
partly  the  same,  are  often  so  different^  and  sometimes  m 
opposite^  as  to  occasion  violent  dispute.  There  is  subjediw 
agreement^  with  objective  disagreement.  It  is  upon  thv 
disconformity  that  the  Sokratic  cross-examination  is  bfot^glt 
to  bear,  making  bis  hearers  feel  its  existence,  for  the 
time,  and  dispelling  their  fancy  of  supposed  iaiowie<^ 
well  as  of  BupjK)aed  mianimity.  Sokrates  required  them  to 
define  the  general  word—to  assign  some  common  objeetift 
characteristic,  corresponding  in  all  cases  to  the  common  lab* 
jective  feeling  represented  by  the  wori  But  no  m&n  ooidd 
comply  with  his  requirement,  nor  could  he  himself  com jly 
with  it,  any  more  tJian  his  respondents.  So  far  Sokratei 
proceeded,  and  no  farther,  according  to  Aristotle-  He  aerer 
altogether  lost  his  hold  on  particulars :  he  assumed  that  tht'Hf 
must  be  something  common  to  them  all^  if  you  could  bul 
find  out  what  it  was,  constituting  the  objective  m( 
of  the  general  term*    Plato  made  a  step  beyond  him,  tl 


•  Plflto,  Eiithy]>hfOU,  p.  8,  C-D. 
Eitripides,  Fhtviiiisjijw,  498^ 

Hobbes  cxproBBei,  in  the  following 
temi^,  tliijj  few't  of  subjective  rimilarity 
t^3t*xii*tciit  witli  grtut  objectivo  dla- 
tfimiliLrlty  ntuon^  uiAiikind. 

*■  For  ibi'  iiimiJitijde  of  the  tbougbts 
(iiicl  TiiiN'-iriik^  of  ouo  maiii  to  the 
tl  I  u  L I  ;r  1 1 1^  1 1  Tul  pftfoioiu  of  naoOierp  who- 
L^ui  liv'kclh  into  hlmadf  and  oon- 
ttiiititutU  what  he  does  when  he  does 


npon  what  gnnixida,  oe  «baU  T 
raid  and  know  what  ai«  tlte  ti 
ELud  pamkiQi  of  aU  other  mfA  i^A 
the  like  ooc^oub.  I  aay  the  wmlHfwJI 
of  pauimutt  which  aie  the  mtuv  b  ill 
mem,  degkt,  featf  hj/po^  Ac^  wA  At 
fflmilltude  of  tW  iiliiccfa  of  the 


which  are  the  tJuiigs  ffewrwii  JWi4 
hoped,  &G.,  for  Oitai3  the  eottftwias 
mdividuum  mid  paiticidar  ediioitiiA 
do  m  vaij,  and  thcj  an  m  mty  t«  be 
kept  €rum  oar  knowlMl^  that  lb» 
eh&ttuoU!n  of  tuAii^s  heart,  blolMliad 
confouiidBd  as  they  me  with  Ifta^ 
diwiPniblinE;  cotmi^-rfeiting^  ana  cf- 
roQoaiaa  dii^ni'e,  mv>  legiEle  udjr  l» 
him  thai  eearoliith  Uearts.**— lotn^ 
dnntinQ  to  LeviAthfuu 
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I 


tmder  the  name  of  Sokrates  as  spokesman.  Not  being  able 
(fiBy  more  than  Sokrates)  to  discoyer  or  specify  any  real 
objeetiTe  diaracteristic,  common  to  all  the  particulara — he 
cil]jecli vised ^  the  word  itself:  tiaat  is,  he  assumed  or  unagined 
a  new  objectiye  Ens  of  liia  own,  the  Platonic  Idea,  correspond- 
ing to  the  general  word :  an  idea  ^not  common  to  the  jiar- 
licalars,  but  existing  apart  from  them  in  a  sphere  of  its  own 
— yet  neyertheless  lending  itself  in  Bomo  inexplicable  way 
to  be  participateti  by  all  the  particulars.  It  was  only  in  this 
way  that  Plato  coiild  explain  to  himself  how  knowledge  was 
possible :  this  universal  Ens  being  the  only  object  of  know- 
ledge: particulars  bemg  an  indefinite  variety  of  fleeting 
af^^rances,  and  as  such  in  tliemselves  unknowable.  I'he 
imagination  of  Plato  created  a  new  world  of  Forms,  Ideas, 
Concepts,  or  objects  corresponding  to  general  terms :  which 
li0  represents  as  the  only  objects  of  knowledge,  and  as  the 
octly  realities* 

In  the  EutliyphroUj  however,  we  have  not  yet  passed  into 
this  Platonic  worldj  of  self-existent  Forms-H^bjecta  TheHoij- 
of  conception^ — concepts  detached  from  sensible  par-  esimtM 
ticQlar^     We    are  still  with  Sokrates  and  with  — wiutiB 
ortlinary  men  amoner  the  world  of  imrticnlars,  only  "le  f^t  uuit 
that  Sokrates  mtimuced  a  new  mode  of  lookiue  at  iheGodii- 

°  thy  te  tru«v 

all  the  particulars,  and  searched  among  them  for  buti^qQiiti 
wome  common  feature  which  he  did  not  find*  The  *■*«». 
Holy  (and  the  Unholy)  is  a  word  jfreely  pronounced  by  every 
speaker,  and  familiarly  midei^tood  by  every  hearer,  as  if  it 
d&noted  something  one  and  the  same  in  all  these  jmrticolars." 
What  is  that  something — tlie  common  essence  or  idea? 
Euthyphron  cannot  tell;  though  he  agrees  with  Sokrates 
that  there  must  be  such  essence.  His  attempts  to  esplaiu 
it  prove  failures. 

The  definition  of  the  Holy — that  it  is  what  the  Gods  love — 

■nggested  in  this  dialoguej  but  rejected     The  Holy  is  not 

Holy  because  the  Gods  love  it :  on  the  contrary,  its  hoUneas 

h  an  independent  fact,  and  tlie  Gods  love  it  because  it  is 

*  Ari8i/)U  MuUjilyB.  M.  1078,  b,  30.  lOSti,  b,  i. 
»»  ri*to,  Euthyplin>ii,  p,  5  D,  ti  E. 
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iU^ 


Holy.     The  Holy  is  tlins  an  essence,  per  ee^  eommou  to,  or 
partakeu  by,  all  holy  pereons  and  things. 

So  at  least  the  Platonic  Sokrates  here  regards  it*  But  the 
Xenophontic  Sokrates,  if  we  can  truat  the  Memon^ 
bilia,  would  not  have  concurred  in  this  view:  for 
we  read  that  upon  all  points  connected  with  piety 
or  religious  observaucej  he  followed  tho  precept 
which  the  Pythian  priestess  delivered  as  an  answ^ 
to  all  who  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle  ou  mnukr 
SroiHc^  questions — You  will  act  piously  by  conibrmiiig  to 
MittS^tT  the  law  of  the  city.  Sohrates  (we  are  told)  not 
t^po^^ji.  only  acted  npon  this  precept  himself*  but  advised 
fttati^  his  friends  to  do  the  like,  and  regarded  those  who 
acted  otherwise  as  foolish  and  over-subtle  triflers.^  It  is 
plain  that  this  doctrine  disallows  all  supposition  of  any 
general  essence,  called  tlie  Holy,  to  be  discovered  and 
appealed  to,  as  type  in  cases  of  doubt ;  and  recognises  tlie 
equal  title  of  many  separate  locals  discordant>  and  variable 
typesj  each  under  the  sanction  of  King  Nomoa  The  pro- 
cedure of  Sokrates  in  the  Euthyphron  would  not  have  been 
approved  by  the  Xenophontic  Sokrates.  It  is  in  the  spirit 
of  Plato,  and  is  an  instance  of  that  disposition  which  be 
manifests  yet  more  etrongly  in  the  Kepublic  and  elsewhere, 
to  look  for  bis  supreme  authority  in  philosophical  theory  and 
not  in  the  constituted  ^^cieties  around  him :  thus  to  innovate 
in  matters  religious  as  well  as  political — n  reproach  to  hiia 
among  his  own  contemporaries,  an  honour  to  him  among 
various  subsequent  Christian  writers*  Plato,  not  conforming 
to  any  one  of  the  modes  of  religious  belief  actually  prevaleut 
in  his  contemporary  world,  postulates  a  canon,  stiitable  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  own  mind,  of  that  which  the  Gods  ought  to 
lo^e  and  must  love.  In  this  res|>ect  as  in  others,  he  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  Herodotus — a  large  observer  of  man- 
kind, very  pious  in  his  own  way,  curious  in  comparing  the 


*  CkimpttTO  Xcnoriibon,  Memomb.  t,  3,  '  rorr  ftAAoit  t^fft^i^  rofrr  01  iAXmt  nr 
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actual  pmcticas  consecrated  among  different  nationsj  but  not 
pretending  to  supersede  them  by  any  canon  of  his  owDh, 

Thongli  tha  Holys  and  the  Unholy,  are  pronounced  to  be 
eadi  an  essence,  partaken  of  by  all  the  particulars  The  Hoir « 
eo^^mlled;   yet  what  that  essence  iX  the  dialogue  JiLSL-n"t 
Eutliypliron    noway  determines.     Even   the    euff-  (i^-nittioTj. 

*  -     O      1  T-T     1  '  1  i*    ^"^  useful  W 

ffestion  of  Sokrates — that  the  Holy  js  a  branch  of  bringing  u> 
^  ^  ^  .    .       ,  ^^^  it's 

the  Just.,  only  requiring  to  be  distinguished  by  some  Jj!^5^^*™ 

anigimble  mark  from  the  other  branches  of  the  *«™«- 
Just — is  of  no  avail,  since  the  Just  itself  had  been  previously 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  matters  in  perpetual  dispute-  It 
procures  for  Sokrates  however  the  opportunity  of  illustrating 
the  logical  subordination  of  terms ;  the  less  general  compre- 
hended in  the  more  general,  and  requiring  to  be  parted  off 
by  some  differentia  from  the  rest  of  what  this  latter  compre- 
liendsr  Plato  illustrates  the  matter  at  some  length ;  ^  and 
apparently  with  a  marked  purpose  of  drawing  atteution  to 
iL  We  must  keep  in  mind,  that  logical  diBtinetions  had  at 
that  time  received  neither  special  attention  nor  special  names 
— ^however  they  may  have  been  UQConsciously  followed  in 
practice 

\\Tiat  I  remarked  about  the  Kriton,  appears  to  me  also 
true  about  the  Enthyphron*     It  represents  Plato's  Tn^Kotby- 
manner  of  replying  to  the  charge  of  impiety  ad-  \^^^^ 
vanced  by  Meletus  and  his  friends  asainst  Sokrates,  ^i^m-^^^z^ 
just  as  the  four  first  chapters  of  the  Memombilia  If ^'f^  f™' 
represent  Xenophon's  manner  of  repelling  the  same  ^^{fiat* 
charge,     Xenophon  joins  issue  with  the  accusers, —  ^"^Hwii 
describes  the  language  and  proceedings  of  Sokrates,  Ti^.J^ 
60  as  to  show  that  he  was  orthodox  and  pious,  above  '^^"'P^^^^f" 
the  measure  of  ordinary  men^  in  conduct,  in  ritual,  and  in 
language ;   and  ejtpresses  his  surprise  that  against  such  a 
man  the  verdict  of  guQty  could  have  been  returned  by  the 
Dikasts."    Plato  handles  the  charge  in  the  way  in  which 
Sokrates  himself  would  have  handled  it,  if  he  had  been  com- 
menting on  the  same  accusation  against  another  pt^rson — 
and  as  he  does  in  fact  deal  with  Melfitus,  in  the  Ilatonic 


f  Plftto»  Euthyphtou^  p*  12.  ■  Xeaoph.  Mcmor.  i  1-4  ;  alan  iv.  ^11* 
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Apdqgj,  Hato  introduce  Eathypfamii,  a  very  religioiis 
nuit  who  pddas  hiiufielf  upoa  being  forward  to  ptoaeeute 
imfiiety  in  wliomsoever  it  is  found,  and  who  in  tliis  case, 
under  the  special  promptiDgs  of  piety,  has  entered  a  capital 
|if08ec«tioii  against  bia  own  father,*  The  occaaton  is  here 
fcfoiaMe  to  the  Bokratlc  interrogatoiiesp  applicable  to  Me- 
Miig  B0  leas  than  to  Euthypbron.  ^'  Of  course^  befom  you 
tok  Hoi  gnTe  step,  yon  hare  aasmned  yourself  that  joe  are 
liglil,  and  thai  you  know  what  piety  and  impiety  are.  Pray 
leU  me,  for  I  am  ignomnt  on  the  subjeet :  that  I  may  know 
better  wid  do  better  for  the  fhtnre.^  Tell  me,  what  is  the 
ckanciedslie  emtM^oe  of  piety  aa  well  as  impiety  ?  "*  It  tumfl 
ool  that  tlie  aeonaer  can  umkB  no  satisGsu^tory  answer :— that 
ha  involm  hinadtf  in  enAiiion  and  contradiction : — that  he 
Iva  troi^t  capital  indictments  against  citizens^  without 
haTing  ef«r  alildied  at  mpptedatai  the  offence  with  which  be 
^migm  tkm.  Smh  m  tbe  nmnner  in  which  the  Flaioiiic 
S^ikimtas  is  made  to  deal  with  Euthyphron,  and  in  whieli  the 
daali  wtth  Meleto^:^  rendering  the  qne^iona 
to  tno  latger  purposes — irst,  to  his  habitual 
i.iMiaiVi  aEP™t  the  &lae  persuasion  of  knowledge — next^  to 
gha  afinini^eriiig  of  a  k^ad  or  dialectical  leeson*  When 
WB  fsme  to  the  Tieatee  De  Legibos  (wliare  Bokrnt^  doe§ 
aotafipear)  we  AaH  jind  Flato  aduptiog  ibe  dogmatic  and 
laaner  of  the  fiisl  dbaptens  of  the  Xen^^Jiontic 
Mes%  in  the  EnthyphiiNi  and  ui  the  Dialogues 
af  St— eh  gea^aUy,  the  Flalome  Sobatea  is  soma 
iH|ii«I%~  different,^ 


igieas  vjth  tfcfl 


9il  mad  thetzMld 

£.  F.  ***—**■*■?  ooBadtfa 

r  to  ^ediatli  id  Sr^Enk^ 

__^ _  OA  Ihii  poini  villi  B^ 

0^  mikw^^*   fri    ■■■■if  [  MM.    ladeod  I  hsTO  ft]l«^r  ^fM 
1^,11 1  i(tf*^  ^a6«^ir^«t^-    -yopiDioii.tfciiiMt»rftlietl»^ 
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CHAPTEB  X. 

AL£IBIADES  I.  Am>  Q. 

AlKIBIABM  L — Oh  the   NiLXUES  OF  MAR. 

This  dialogue  is  carried  on  between  Sokrates  and  Alkibiades. 
It  introduces  Alkibiadea  as  about  twenty  years  of  atufldanenp- 
age,  havitig  just  passed  through  the  period  of  youtii,  S!^^^ 
ud  about  to  enter  on  the  privileges  and  duties  of  kmi«md**^ 
a  citizen.  The  real  dispositions  and  circumstances  ^^^'^'**^ 
of  the  historical  Alkibiades  (magTuticent  personal  beauty^ 
ittttnre^  and  strength,  high  family  and  connections, — great 
wealth  already  po^essed,  since  his  father  had  died  when  he  was 
a  child, — a  full  measure  of  education  and  accompiialiments — 
together  with  exorbitant  ambition  and  insolence*  deriveti  from 
such  accumulated  advantages)  are  brought  to  view  in  the 
opening  address  of  Sokiutes*  Alkibiades^  during  the  years 
of  youth  which  he  had  just  passed,  had  been  surrounded  by 
admirers  who  tried  to  I'ender  tbemBelves  acceptable  to  him, 
but  whom  he  repefled  with  indifference,  and  even  with  scorn, 
Sckbates  had  been  among  them,  constantly  present  and  near  to 
Alhdbiades^  but  without  ever  addressing  a  word  to  him.  The 
youthful  beauty  being  now  exchanged  for  manhood,  aU  these 
admirers  had  retired,  and  Sokratos  alone  remains.  His  attach- 
ment is  to  Alkibiades  himself : — to  promise  of  mind  rather  than 
to  attractions  of  person.  Sokrates  has  been  always  hitherto 
restrained,  by  his  divine  sign  or  Doemon,  from  speaking  to 
Alkibiades.  But  this  prohibition  has  now  been  removed ;  and 
he  accosts  him  for  the  first  time,  in  the  full  belief  that  he  shall 
be  able  to  give  improving  counsel,  essential  to  the  success  of 
that  political  career  upon  which  the  youth  is  about  to  enter,* 

*  Pl&to,    AIMK   I.  lOS,   104,  105.  ;  trnde  to  apply.    The  ciieoiQetaiioefl  of 


Perikles  is  ^oxppoted  to  ha  stQl  alivo 

uid  pulitteal  Ifaoer  of  AtheiiA — 104  D< 

I  hiLTo  briefl  J  iikctched  thi^  imagin- 


it  belting  to  AUienifliB  maim^xs  of  tltu 
Flakinjc  Ago. 

Somo  of  Ihu  enitca,  cuiudikruig  lluit 


taj  BiiyatioD  to  ivliicli  ihh  diftjogiie  m  i  tho  fdatiOD  vuppos^d  behwi«D  Sokfatea 
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You  are  about  to  enter  on  public  life  (says  Sokrates  to 
E:xoTt)ttmnt  Alldbiades)  with  tlie  most  inordiuate  aspirations  for 
3Sai«iD-  glory  and  aggraudiflement  Ton  not  only  tliii^t  (\m 
AJMbWfit  the  acquisition  of  ascendancy  such  as  Perikles  poe- 
se&ses  at  Athens,  but  your  ambition  will  not  be  satisfied  unlew 
yon  fill  Asia  with  your  renown,  and  pnt  yourself  upon  a  letel 
with  Cyrus  and  Xerxes  Now  Biich  aspirations  cannot  W 
gratified  except  through  my  aj^istance,  I  do  not  deal  m 
long  di^ourses,  such  as  you  have  been  aecustoined  to  hear 
from  otliers:  I  sliaU  pat  to  you  only  some  short  uit«?rn^ 
gatories,  reqtdring  nothing  more  than  answers  to  my  qn*^ 
tions.** 

Sokr. — You  are  about  to  step  forward  as  adviser  of  Uitf 
Qnstkiuptii  public  assembly.    Upon  what  points  do  you  intend 
mnfttJ^    to  advise  them?    Upon  points  which  yon  know 
In  by  intwd-  better  than  they?    Alk. — Of  course,     &Jfcr.— ^UI 
widTteTof   that  you  know,  has  been  either  learnt  from  0tbi« 
ijiaw^wbat  or  found  out  by  yourselt    Alk — Certainly,   Soh.-^ 
!Sf  £^     But  you  would  neither  have  leanit  any  thing,  nor 
Snli^^  found  out  any  things  without  the  desiw?  to  learti  of 
«j*^      find  out;  and  you  would  have  fell  no  such  d&mf  m 
'o^f'         respect  to  that  which  you  believed  yourself  to  fawf 
already.    That  which  yon  now  know,  th^fon^,  thepc  v 
time  when  you  beUeved  yourself  not  to  know  ?    Alk — > 
sarily  so.     Soh", — Now  all  that  you  have  learnt,  as  I  am  wcU 
awan%  consists  of  three  things — letters,  the  harp,  ^- 
Do  you  intend  to  advise  the  Atheniaiis  when  the} 
ing  about  letters^  or  about  harp-playing,  or  about  g 
Alk. — Neither  of  the  three.    Sf>kr, — ^Upon  what  uc< 

and  AMbiades  i«  mbsiml  and  ua- 
luituml,  allegtt  t^  uooiig  thtfir 
Fitfiiiiii  Iv  deuying  tbe  autfaenMcntj  of 
te  didagiie.  But  if  imy  <me  ind« 
ib»  OQMsdiuimg  ^mri  of  thv  BjmpoiioQ 
— tht?  ftothimticity  of  vhkh  hm  hctgt 
yet  btH»n  tlimieil  bf  nnj  critii>— bo  »iU 
&it4  tftiuii  Uiitig  ft  m*i  diQftl  more  lUi- 
TKtatml  iti  wbftt  tt   iktn   i^MKAOiled  I  'A^  4fm$  * 

Iti  ft  diftliO|r<K>  cmni»*oil  by  ^E»eliiac»  ;  ydf  iff-rt  r&tovrw  ^h  ift^v.   I  giw  hrr^ 
gucngUetu  (cikd  by   tht*  rhitor  Ari-  J  fw  ebtewberi?*  im4  oh,  eijict  '^^^^^ — 
n«^  'Fl«^r,   Or.  iIt-  p*  !  bttl  —    *-- — ' 


AUdbbykfl  ftm  pit  into  thb  tamAd 
Sokntci.      iEraines     «■*       -*■ — 

ifTfti|P<f  3lllt^tffW9ff  bot  wb 

Tkm  dtflwent  coiitpnloM  ctf 

thiw  agreed  in   un*ir  jjictitrc  uf  ik 

t^ktioa  between  turn  &ud  AlkibttJ^i. 

ril  diQftl  more  ftb-  I      ^  PIfttu,  A tkib.  I.  4^  6,  ji>  m  A* 
Ut^n   woOBKmted  *A^  #^mf  df  ^m  f j|«  tlvw  Xlyv 


Vbat,  X. 


WHAT  CAN  HE  ADVISE  UPON? 


I 


k 


I 


then,  do  yon  propose  to  give  advice  ?  Surely,  not  when  the 
Athenians  are  debating  about  architecture,  or  pitiplietic  warn- 
ings, or  the  public  health :  for  to  deliver  opinions  on  each  of 
these  matters^  belongs  not  to  you  but  to  professional  men — 
architects,  prophets,  physicians;  whether  they  be  poor  or 
rieb,  high-born  or  low-lK>m?  If  not  then,  upon  what  other 
CKscasioos  will  you  tender  your  counsel  ?  Alk, — When  they 
are  debating  about  affairs  of  their  own. 

Sokr. — But  about  what  affairs  of  their  own?     Not  about 
affairs  of  fsbii^biiilding :  for  of  that  you  know  nothing.  Aikibt«iai 
Aik* — ^\' hen  they  are  discussing  war  and  peace,  oi:  uhvUb  m^. 
any  other  business  concerning  the  city.     Sokr. —  i^tacrtioniar 
You  m^n  when  they  ar©  discussinr'  the  question  p«w-  Qa«- 
with  whom  tney  shall  make  war  or  peace,  and  m  !=»*«  i^«w* 
wluit    manner?     But  it  is  certain  that  we  must  mti«in«i^i 

Xhoae  wnam 

foht  those  whom  it  is  best  to  fio;ht  —  also  whsn  ti  t*  better  i«> 
it  is  best^ — and  as  long  as  it  is  best.  AIL — Cei^  ^^^°^' 
lainly.  j&M— Now,  if  the  Athenians  wished  to  know  ^^fj^^^^^^^ 
whom  it  was  best  to  wrestle  with,  and  when  or  how  "^"""^ 
long  it  was  be^— which  of  the  two  would  be  most  competent 
to  advise  them,  you  or  the  professional  trainer?  Alk, — The 
trainer,  undoubtedly.  Sokr. — So,  too,  about  plaj^ng  the 
harp  or  Bmgmg,  But  when  you  talk  about  better^  in  wrestling 
or  BiBging,  what  standard  do  you  refer  to  ?  Is  it  not  to  the 
gv^mnastic  or  musical  art  ?  Aik* — Yes,  Sokr. — Answer  mo 
in  like  manner  about  war  or  peace,  the  subjects  on  which  you 
are  going  to  acUiso  yonr  countrymen,  whom,  and  at  what 
periods,  it  is  better  to  figlit,  and  better  not  to  fight  ?  What  in 
this  last  case  do  you  mean  by  better  f  To  what  standard,  or 
to  what  end,  do  you  refer  ?*^  Alk. — I  cannot  say,  Sokr. — 
But  is  it  not  a  disgrace,  since  you  profess  to  advise  your 
countrymen  when  and  against  whom  it  is  better  for  them  to 
war, — ^not  to  be  able  to  say  to  what  end  your  better  refers?  | 


<  Flifct<v  Alkib,  i.  c,  d*  X-12»  p.  lOS- 
109. 

Iti  81)  KoX   th  iv  T#  wtfXtfittv  $fK- 
TUtv  icai  t6  iv  rf  tip4ii^j/  ii7<iVT  tovtq 


fAoiffftK^tptii^,   Nol    iwl  T^    M^^  5ti 
$a  X4y€iif  TO  &4Ktwv   ♦    *    ,    ♦    r^t  rl  " 
Kfll  T^  iv  T^  voAffiiltv  oIj  B<I;  Alkib. 


Do  not  yon  know  what  are  the  nsnal  grounds  and  complahits 
nrged  when  war  is  undertaken  ?  Alh — Yes  :  eomplabli  rf 
having  been  ehe&ted,  or  robbed^  or  injured  Sokr, — ViAm 
what  circumstaneee  ?  AVc, — You  mean,  whether  justly  of 
unjustly?  That  makes  all  the  difference,  8okr. — ^Do  yoi 
m^n  to  advise  the  Athenians  to  fight  thoee  who  hebiKe 
justly,  or  these  who  behave  unjustly  ?  Alk. — ^The  quests  ii 
monstrous.  Certainly  not  those  who  behave  justly.  It  wonM 
be  neither  lawful  nor  honourable-  Sohr, — Then  when  yon 
spoke  about  hmer^  m  reference  to  war  or  peace,  what  jm 
meant  was  jtwtar — ^yon  had  in  view  justice  and  injustice? 
AJk. — It  seems  so- 

flblr* — ^How  is  this  ?    How  do  yon  know,  or  where  hm 
How.wfttB  yon  learnt,  to  distinguish  just  from  uujnst?    HiTe 


AMi^B^  yon  frequented  soma  master,  without  my  loiowledgfv 
"*%  .  to  te-ach  yon  this?    If  you  have,  pray  intoiiiDOt  »• 

m^T^  *^  '""*'  ^^^  ^  *^^  ^^y  le^ra  it  from  him,  jltt*— 
i™^  <>»  Yon  are  j^ng,  Sohr. — Not  at  all :  I  love  jm  Ion 
J*^^  well  to  jest  ^tt,— But  what  if  I  had  no  nuMtcr? 
**^-  Cannot  I  baow  about  justice  aiad  injustice,  miim^ 

aisasetiT?  Sokr. — Certainly:  you  might  find  ont  for  yota^ 
8q](  if  yon  made  eenreh  and  investigated.  Bat  this  jm 
wotM  not  do^  imtees  you  were  under  the  persuasion  that  "fM 
did  ik4  already  know,  Atk, — Was  there  not  a  time  whea  I 
mtSkj  beKeved  myself  not  to  know  it  ?  Sokr. — Perhaps  that 
HM^  have  been :  fell  me  whm  that  time  was.  Was  it  last  Tfirf 
Jtt,— No:  hft  year  I  thought  that  I  knew.  iS^Jtr,— Wrfl 
tiMi— Iva  y«i>B»  three  yeaM,  Ac,  ago?  Alh—Tioi  the 
then,  alsoi  I  thought  that  1  knew.    **Wcf , 


WMll» 

— But  Wfore  that^  yott  were  a  mere  boy;  and  during  yiw 
boybooil  To«  certainly  helie^ed  yourself  to  know  what  m$ 
jnflt  ami  unjust ;  for  I  well  reeoUect  hearing  you  then  cam- 
plain  confldaitly  of  other  boys,  for  acting  unjustly  tonard* 
ycUL  Alk. — Cetteiiily:  I  was  not  then  igtiorant  on  dir 
I  kntw  diitiDetly  that  tliey  were  acting  UDJasClj 
ma  Air* — Ton  knew,  then*  e^-^en  in  your  lioylioei 
lAH  wit  just  and  what  was  unjnst?  JJ!l«^>rtaiotT : 
'kmm  wwa  then,     Sokr,^*Xt  what  mfniienl  did  wn  itrst  fiai| 


i. 
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to 

—The  iuald- 
tqiSe  caimol 
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Mont?  Not  when  you  already  believed  yourself  to  know: 
and  what  time  was  there  when  yon  did  not  believe  yourself 
to  know  ?    AIL — Upon  ray  word,  I  cannot  say. 

&^kr. — Since,  accotdingly,  you  neither  found  it  out  for 
yooreelf,  nor  learnt  it  from  others,  how  come  you  to  ^^^ 
bow  justiee  or  injustice  at  all,  or  fix)m  what  quarter  ?  i^JS!f^^ 
Atk. — ^I  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  I  had  not  ^^^  h'^ 
learnt  it.  I  learnt  it,  as  others  do,  from  the  multi- 
tude^'* Sokr, — Your  teachers  are  none  of  the  best : 
no  one  can  learn  from  them  even  such  small  mat-  SSS^i^St, 
tera  as  playing  at  draughts :  much  less,  what  is  just  If^'riiSr 
And  unjust.  Alk, — I  learnt  it  from  them  as  I  learnt  ™vm;£^ 
l|o  speak  Greek,  in  which,  too,  I  never  had  any  Idrtt'^tSi 
special  teacher,  Sokr, — Of  that  the  multitude  are  Atu^nlJ^s'^*' 
ecnnpetent  teachers,  for  they  are  all  of  one  mind,  hediTnot 
Aflk  which  is  a  tree  or  a  stone, — a  horse  or  a  man,  Kir,  *"^ 
— foa  get  the  same  answer  from  every  one.  But  when  you 
ask  not  simply  which  are  korsm^  but  also  which  horses  are 
fit  to  run  well  in  a  race — when  you  ask  not  merely  which  are 
men,  but  which  men  are  healthy  or  imhealthy — are  the  mul- 
titude all  of  one  mind,  or  all  competent  to  answer  ?  AIk~ — 
Assuredly  not.  Sokr. — When  you  see  the  multitude  differ* 
ing  among  themselves,  that  is  a  clear  proof  that  they  are  not 
competent  to  teach  others,  Alk.~lt  is  so.  Sokr. — ^Now, 
about  the  question.  What  is  just  and  unjust — are  the  multi- 
tude aU  of  one  mind^  or  do  they  differ  among  themselves? 
Aik, — ^They  differ  prodigiously:  they  not  only  dispute,  but 
quarrel  and  destroy  each  other,  respecting  justice  and  in- 
jugtiee,  far  more  than  about  health  and  sickness,^  Sokr. — 
How,  then,  can  we  say  that  the  multitude  know  what  is  just 
and  unjust,  when  they  thus  fiercely  dispute  about  it  among 
themselves?  AIL — I  now  perceive  that  we  cannot  say  so. 
S^kr. — How  can  we  say,  therefore,  that  they  are  fit  to  teach 


^TRlai 


«ftte>,  Alldb.   i,  e.  W,  p.  no  D. 

aT^oj;,  Med    iyh    &irw€ff   teal    ol 

•  Pbito,  Alkib.  j.  c.  IS,  p,  112  A. 
jSbJtr.   Ti  Af  fi^  ;  cvf  rtpl  tQv  BiKtdmv 
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Snch  is  the  oommencing  portion  (abbreviated  or  abstracted) 
of  Plato's  First  AlkibiadSs.  It  exhibits  a  very  eha-  oomment  on 
ncteristic  specimen  of  the  Sokratico-PIatonic  method :  »ng.-soicra. 

•      ,      .       .  .  ,  .  .  -r»         ,        **®  method— 

both  m  Its  negative  and  positive  aspect     By  the  JJj[^^°" 
negativey  false  persuasion  of  knowledge  is  exposed.  ^^^^ 
AUdbiades  believes    himself  competent  to  advise  bimwui 
about  jnst  and  unjust,  which  he  has  neither  learnt  from  any 
teach€»r  nor  investigated  for  himself — which  he  has  picked 
np  firom  the  multitude,  and  supposes  to  be  clear  to  every  one, 
but  about  which  nevertheless  there  is  so  much  difference  of 
appreciation  among  the  multitude,  that  fierce  and  perpetual 
quarrels  are  going  on.     On  the  positive  side,  Sokrates  re- 
atricts  himself  to  the  function  of  questioning:  he  neither 
afl&ms  nor  denies  any  thing.     It  is  Alkibiades  who  affirms  or 
denies  every  thing,  and  who  makes  all  the  discoveries  for 
himself  out  of  his   own  mind,  instigated  indeed,  but  not 
taught^  by  the  questions  of  his  companion. 

By   a  farther  series  of  questions,  Sokrates  next  brings 
Alkibiades  to  the  admission  that  what  is  just,  is  also  AiubiadeB 
honoarable,  good,  expedient — what  is  unjust,  is  dis-  liSituIlt*^ 
honourable,   evil,  inexpedient:    and  that  whoever  jtSf.irS.iS. 
acts  justly  and  honourably,  thereby  acquires  happi-  S^S^?* 
ne8&     Admitting,  first,  that  an  act  which  is  good,  wh^o^r  acta 
honourable,  just,  expedient,  &c.,  considered  in  one  b^uid^^'^' 
Bgped  or  in  reference  to  some  of  its  conditions —  pi^reafor 
may  be  at  the  same  time  bad,  dishonourable,  unjust,  pi^'th?^. 
mopedient,  &c,  considered  in  another  aspect  or  JirM^TilS^ 
in  reference  to  other  conditions ;    Sokrates  never- 
theless brings  his  respondent  to  admit,  that  every  act,  in  so 
far  as  it  i>  just  and  honourable^  is  also  good  and  expedient.'^ 
And  he  contends  farther,  that  whoever  acts  honourably,  does 

*  Flttio^  AUdb.  i.  c.  24-25,  p.  115.       j      'Ap*  olv  kcu  f  kyaJdhv,  Ka\by,—fi  8^ 

Okxow  To^TTiv  T^y  fiariBflay   KoXriv     KOKhvy  alffxp^v ;  Na/. 

Iijkw  A.^19  Kcerh  r^v  iirix^iprio'iv  rod  '      Compare  Pluto,  Republic,  v.  p.  479, 

wmcai  otf  l^ci,  rovro  8*  i<mv  iiv^pla.  !  wbere  he  maintains  tnat  in  every  piir- 

Kojc^y  B4  yt  xark.  robs  Seardrovs  \  ticular  case,  what  is  just,  honourable. 


re  mat  rk.  ^Kien, 

OhKOvp  28c  HiKcuop  irpoffayopiltiv 
iwAmiP  tAp  irpd^fwy  tlictp  p  Kcuchv 
kr€pyd(9rai,  Kaici}y  koXus]  koI  f  iiyaBhy, 


virtuous,  &c.,  is  also  unjust,  dishonour- 
able, vicious,  &c.  Nothing  remains 
unchanged,  nor  excludes  tlie  contrary, 
except  the  pure,  self-existent.  Idea  or 


kymBhy  icKifriov.  \  genoi-al  Concept.— a^rb-SiKcuoo'^i^,  &c 

VOL.  I. 


ALUBIADES  L  AND  IL 


Gtait^X. 


irell,  heoomea  bappf ,  m 

bft  therefote  tha  josl,  tlie  bonoaf' 

The  aignment 

1,  IS  pointed  otit  fay 

wmd  Stemliartf  as  not   merely  incon* 

fmoasHxm  and  sophistry — tba 

k  dMwkje  in  Plato.'" 

to  a  stale  of  bamilJating  em- 

oonTicted,  by  hk  own  con* 

,  of  %nofaiK>e  in  its  worst 

,  ct  h&ag  %noniit,  and  yet  couMenUy 

ta  know.''     But  other  Atheni^ 

Eren  Perikles  is  prord 

^£^   t»  fe  fniBy  d^aent— bj  the  fact  that  he  \m 

€r  improTe  any  oae  ds^t 

and  thoee  whom  he  loTed 

Lf    •  Al  »ny  rmte  "^  (ccmtends  Alkibiade^)  ^  I  am 

^  and  can  bold  my  gmmA 

But  Sokcmtes  reminds  him  that  tb 

with  whom  he  onght  to  oonip&i^ 

^  BaUe  to  become  tlie  enemies 

li^  if  be  pretends  to  lead 

i«  aUe  te  eoeiend*    In  an  harangue  of  un- 

that  the  kings  of  Sparta  and 

mm  af  mMm^  Imd,  as  weSL  aa  toore  luglily  and  care- 

Ab  Athomn   statesmen.^     AlJcibiattee 

■t  W  wmmei  ftoB  him  freacnt  %iioraiiee,  and  exalted  so 

ta  ha  cafdUo  af  fmnfflktg  niih  these  kings:   which 

fce  aitMcA  esrepi  throngh  the  aiuuliary  iIlte^ 

of  ^^skiaieiL    Kot  thai  Sokntoi  profeeaea  to  he  Urn- 

al^ady  on  tHi  daiainw  sod  to  stand  in  need  of  no 


cv4a.|).  171  Bt  ftkn  PlntOtL  Go^l 


-  Pkio,  Albb.  L  c,  2^30.  a  111. 
•  FUlo,  AUribiad.  L  c.  31,  p.  m 

r  Pktp,  Alldbw  L  c.  M-12;  p.  1^ 
121. 
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iaitfaer  improrement  Bat  he  can,  nevertheless,  help  others 
to  attain  it  for  themselFeSy  through  the  discipline  and  stimulus 
of  his  interrc^tories.^ 

The  dialogue  then  continues.    Sokr. — We  wish  to  become 
M  good  as  possible.    But  in  what  sort  of  virtue?  Bat«)od- 
ift.— In  that  virtue  which  belongs  to  good  men.  Sa'^T^ 
&Jt.— Tee,  but  good,  in  what  matters?     Alk—  7^^^ 
Eyidently,  to  men  who  are  good  in  transacting  busi-  ^^^i^ 
noBL    Sokr. — ^Ay,  but  what  kind  of  business  ?  busi-  '"""p*^ 
sesB  relating  to  horses,  or  to  navigation  ?  If  that  be  meant,  we 
most  go  and  consult  horse-trainers  or  mariners  ?     AUc. — ^No, 
I  mean  such  business  as  is  transacted  by  the  most  esteemed 
leaders  in  Athens.    Sokr. — ^You  mean  the  inteUigent  men. 
Ereiy  man  is  good,  in  reference  to  that  which  he  understands : 
every  man  is  bad,  in  reference  to  that  which  he  does  not 
onderBtand.    Alk. — Of  course.    Sokr. — The  cobbler  under- 
ftinds  shoemaking,  and  is  therefore  good  at  that :  he  does 
not  understand  weaving,  and  is  therefore  bad  at  that    The 
nine  man  thus,  in  your  view,  will  be  both  good  and  bad?' 
JIL — ^No:    that  caimot  be.     Sokr. — Whom  then  do  you 
mean,  when  you  talk  of  the  good?    Alk. — I  mean  those  who 
aie  competent  to  command  in  the  city.    Sokr. — But  to  com- 
mand, whom  or  what — ^horses  or  men  ?    Alk. — To  command 
men.     Sokr. — But  what  men,  and  under  what  circumstances  ? 
sick  men,  or  men  on  shipboard,  or  labourers  engaged  in 
harvesting,  or  in  what  occupations?     Alk. — I  mean,  men 
living  in  social  and  commercial  relation  with  each  other,  as 
we  live  here ;  men  who  live  in  common  possession  of  the 
same  laws  and  government.    Sokr. — When  men  are  in  com- 
munion of  a  sea  voyage  and  of  the  same  ship,  how  do  we 
name  the  art  of  commanding  them,  and  to  what  pui-pose 
does  it  tend  ?    Alk. — It  is  the  art  of  the  pilot ;  and  the  pur- 
pose towards  which  it  tends,  is,  bringing  them  safely  through 
the  dangers  of  the  sea.     Sokr. — When  men  are  in  social  and 
political  communion,  to  what  purpose  does  the  art  of  com- 


4  Plato,  Alkib.  i.  c.  42-43,  p.  124. 
'  Plato^  Alk.  L  c.  43,  p.  125  R 
'O  ainhs  ipa  rointf  y9  r^  K6ytf  kokSs 
Tf  jccd  iyaBot. 


Plato  slides  unconsciously  here,  as 
in  other  parts  of  his  reasonings,  a  dieto 
Mcundum  quid,  ad  dieium  gimpliciter, 
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mandiiig  them  tend  ?  AIL — Towards  the  better  preservation 
and  administration  of  the  city/  Soir. — Bat  what  do  ymi 
mean  by  bett^  ?  What  h  tliat,  the  presence  or  abeence  of 
wliinh  makes  better  or  worse  f  If  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  body,  yom  put  to  me  the  same  question^  I  shoald 
reply  J  that  it  is  the  presence  of  health,  and  the  absence  of 
disease,  Wliat  reply  will  you  make,  in  the  case  of  the  city? 
Aik, — I  should  say,  when  friendship  and  unanimity  amon^  the 
citizens  are  present,  and  when  discard  and  antipathy  are  absent 
Sokr. — Tliis  unanimity,  of  what  nature  is  it  ?  Kesperrting  wliat 
subject  ?  Wliat  is  the  art  or  science  for  realising  it?  If  1 
ask  you  what  brings  about  unanimity  respecting  numbers  and 
measures,  you  will  say,  the  arithmetical  and  tlie  metretic  art 
Alk. — I  mean  that  friendship  and  unanimity  which  pi^vails 
between  near  relatives,  father  and  son,  hu-^hand  and  wife, 
Sokr, — But  how  can  there  he  imanimity  betueen  any  two 
persons,  respecting  subjects  which  one  of  them  knows,  and  the 
other  does  not  know  ?  For  example,  about  spinning  and 
weaving,  which  the  husband  does  not  knoWj — or  about  militaiy 
duties,  which  the  wife  does  not  know,^how  can  there  be 
unanimity  between  the  tuo  ?  Alk, — ^No :  there  cannot  be 
Sokr. — Nor  friendship,  if  unanimity  and  friendship  go  together? 
Alk, — Apparently  there  cannot.  Sokr, — Then  when  men  and 
women  each  perform  their  own  special  duties,  there  can  be  no 
friendship  between  them,  Nor  can  a  city  be  well  adniinisteretl, 
when  each  citizen  performs  his  own  special  duties  ?  or  (wliif h 
is  the  same  thing)  %vhen  each  citizen  acts  justly?  Aik, — Not 
so:  1  tliink  there  may  be  friendship,  when  each  person  per- 
forms his  or  her  own  business,  Sokr. — Just  now  you  said 
the  reverse.  What  is  this  friendship  or  unanimity  whit*h  we 
must  understand  and  realise,  in  order  to  become  goixl  men? 

Alk, — In  truth,  I  am  puzzled  myself  to  say.  1  find  mvmlf 
Atkibiiicu?,  in  a  state  of  diseroceful  iernorance,  of  whi<*h  I  had  u«> 
bumiitotfri.  previous  suspicion,  Sokr, — Do  not  be  discouraged 
ignoranc*.      If  you  had  made  tilia  discovery  when  you  were  fifty 


•  Plato»  AlkiK  j.  c,  45,  p.    IW  A. 
(trriv  i    Afk,    Eh  rh  ikfiuroif  lifv  #jXt^ 
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years  olcL  it  would  have  been  too  late  for  takiii£:  KuworagB- 
caie  of  yotiraelf  and  applying  a  remedy:  but  at  ^sotmei 
jour  i^e,  it  is  tlie  right  time  for  making  the  djs-  Jf/i^^gJ^^.'^*'' 
eofwery,  AiL — What  am  1  to  do,  now  that  I  have  ^^^^  ^" 
oiade  it?  Sokr. — Ton  must  answer  my  questions. 
If  my  auguries  are  just,  we  shall  soon  be  both  of  ib  better 
(or  the  procesi*,* 

Here  we  have  agaiu,  brought  into  prominent  relief^  the 
dialectic  metliod  of  Plato,  uuder  two  distinct  aspect^^:  p|^,^,ic  qj^ 
1.  Its  actual  effects,  in  exposing  the  ftihe  supposi-  ittliii  'dteci 


tion  of  knowiedgej  in  forcing  upon  the  respondent  ^^^ 
ihe  humiliating  conviction,  that  he  does  not  know  ToX'T**'^'* 


cITect 


fkmillar  topics  which  he  supposed  to  be  clear  both  '*^^^'"''- 
to  himself  and  to  others,  2,  Its  anti(3i[mted  effects,  if  eon- 
linued^  in  remedying  such  defect ;  and  in  generating  out 
of  the  mind  of  the  respondents  real  and  living  know- 
ledge. Lastly,  it  is  plainly  intimated,  that  this  shock  of 
htimiliatioQ  and  mistruiit^  painfid  but  inevitable,  must  be 
undergone  in  youth. 

The  dialogue  continues,  in  short  questions  and  answerSi 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract     Sokr, — What  Knofr  th^- 
m  meant  by  a  man  taking  care  of  hinmelff    Before  pLi^ntntedm 
1  can  take  care  of  myself,  I  must  know  wlrnt  m^sdf  i^n^rtSS^ 
is;  I  mixs^i  know  myself ^  according  to  the  Delphian  »Jf^  My 
Ktnotto.     I  cannot  make  myself  better,  without  know-  mj»eir. 
■ing  what  myself  is,"     Tbat  which  belongs  to  me  is  not  niy- 
f  mlf:  my  body  is  not  myself,  but  an  instrument  goverBed  by  niy- 
mlL^    My  mind  or  soul  only,  is  myself.     To  take  care  of  my- 
self is,  to  take  care  of  my  mind.     At  any  rate,  if  thia  be  not 


I 


r 


'  Plato,  Alkib.  i.  c.  48,  p.   127  E. 
Alk.   "AAAi    ^a  tavi  Qioi/t^   oi/ti*  aifrhf 

Sola-*  'AkXk  xph  9a^p*'iv  f  i  f-^f  y^p 


iSbJkr.  *Aw««pir*trBmt    rk    ipmr^ 


"*  PJfit>,  Alkik  I  c.  5<>5I,  p.  129. 

»  Plato,  Alkib.  i.  c,  49-53,  p.  1  SB- 
ISO.  AJl  this  lA  greatly  expftudoti  in 
the  dialogue. 

ffavrov  ^wt^f  An.  Thift  awnts  ftntitjiesia 
in  envployed  hy  Isoltrntea;  Df  F'er- 
mutAtione,  aoct.  Wd,  p.  492^  Be*kker. 
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■n  Umooo*- 

dlUoHfe  txtth 


strictly  true/  my  mind  jb  the  most  important  and  domiimiit 
element  within  me.  The  physician  who  knows  his  own  body, 
does  not  for  tliat  reason  know  himself:  much  less  do  the 
husbandman  or  the  tradesman,  who  know  their  own  proper^ 
ties  or  crafts,  know  themselves,  or  perform  what  is  truly  their 
own  business* 

Since  temperance  consists  in  self-knowledge,  neither  ot 
these  professional  men,  as  such,  is  temperate :  their 
professions  are  of  a  vulgar  cast,  and  do  not  belong 
to  the  virtuous  life,*  How  ar©  w^e  to  know  our 
own  minds  ?  We  know  it  by  looking  into  another 
mind,  and  into  the  most  rational  and  divine  portion 
thereof:  just  as  the  eye  can  only  know  itself  by 
looking  into  another  eye,  and  seeing  itself  therein 
reflected  •  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  come 
to  know  ourselves,  or  become  temperate ;  and  if  we  do  not 
know  om^elves,  we  cannot  even  know  what  belongs  to  our- 
selves^ or  what  belongs  to  others ;  all  these  are  branch^  of  one 
and  the  same  cognition.  We  can  have  no  knowledge  of  a0aiii, 
either  public  or  private :  we  shall  go  wrong,  and  shall  be  unable 
to  secure  hai^piness  either  for  oureelve-s  or  for  otheiB.  It  is 
not  wealth  or  power  which  are  the  conditions  of  happinaai^ 
but  justice  and  temperance.  Both  for  ourselves  individually^ 
and  for  the  public  collectively,  we  ought  to  aim  at  justice  and 
temperance,  not  at  wealth  and  power.  The  evil  and  unjuft 
man  ought  to  have  no  power,  but  to  be  the  slave  of  tliose 
who  are  better  than  himself.^  He  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
be  a  slave :  none  deserve  freedom  except  tlie  virtuous. 

Sokr, — How  do  you  feel  your  own  condition  now^  Alki- 
AmibiA^Dfl  blades.  Are  you  woilhy  of  freedom  ?  Alk. — I 
flnworihy  to  feel  but  too  keenly  that  I  am  not  I  cannot  emeni© 
4ec^m  ttmi  from  this  degradation  except  by  your  society  and  help. 
qoitsokntak.  From  this  time  forward  I  shall  never  leave  you.' 


'  Pktf>  ooDflideni  thie  point  t@  bo  nat 
cloLrly  made  out.  Alkib.  i.  c  5B.  p.  130. 
*  PkU\  Alkib,  i.  c.  51,  p.  131  B. 
>  Fkto^  AUtik  i.  c.  57^  p.  133. 
^  Fktn^  Alktb.  i.  e.  5S*{M}.  p.  134*135. 


'  Fleito,  Alkib  i.  v.  m,  p.  1S5. 
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The  other  Platonic  dialogae,  termed  the  Secoud  Alkibiades, 
introdaoes  Alkibiades  as  about  to  offer  prayer  and  seooDd  aim. 

blidfti     lita- 

sacrifice  to  the  Gods.  auod  rap. 

Sokr. — ^Yoa  seem  absorbed  in  thought,  Alkibiades, 
and  not  unreasonably.    In  supplicating  the  Gods,  Suukelli 
caution  is  required  not  to  pray  for  gifts  which  are  SSo^^or 
really  mischievous.     The  Grods  sometimes  grant  ml^pl^ 
mens  prayers,  eveawhen  rumously  destructive;  as  Mo«tmen 
they  granted  the  prayeis  of  QSdipus,  to  the  destruc-  unwiwut'he 
tion  of  his  own  sons.      Alk, — (Edipus  was  mad :  madmen,  a 

purtlcalar 

what  man  in  his  senses  would  put  up  such  a  prayer?  varied 


Sokr. — ^You  think  that  madness  is  the  opposite  of 
good  sense  or  wisdouL  You  recognise  men  wise  and  unwise : 
and  you  farther  admit  that  every  man  must  be  one  or  other 
of  the  two, — just  as  every  man  must  be  either  healthy  or 
flick :  there  is  no  third  alternative  possible  ?  Alk, — I  think 
80.  Sohr. — ^Buteach  thing  can  have  but  one  opposite  :<^  to  be 
unwise,  and  to  be  mad,  are  therefore  identical  ?  Alk.^ThQy 
are.  Sohr. — ^Wise  men  are  only  few,  the  majority  of  our 
citizens  are  unwise:  but  do  you  really  think  them  mad? 
How  could  any  of  us  live  safely  in  the  society  of  so  many 
madmen?  Alk. — No:  it  cannot  be  so:  I  was  mistaken. 
Sokr. — ^Here  is  the  illustration  of  your  mistake.  All  men 
who  have  gout, 'or  fever,  or  ophthalmia,  are  sick :  but  aU  sick 
men  have  not  gout,  or  fever,  or  ophthalmia.  So,  too,  aU  car- 
pentersy  or  shoemakers,  or  sculptors,  are  craftsmen ;  but  all 
craftsmen  are  not  carpenters,  or  shoemakers,  or  sculptors. 
In  like  manner,  aU  madmen  are  unwise ;  but  aU  unwise  men 
are  not  mad.  Unwise  comprises  many  varieties  and  grada- 
tions— of  which  the  extreme  is,  being  mad :  but  these  varieties 
are  different  among  themselves,  as  one  disease  differs  from 
another,  though  all  agree  in  being  disease — and  one  art  differs 
from  another,  though  all  agree  in  being  art.* 


*  Plato,  AUdb.  ii.  c.  3,  p.   139  C. 
Kal  A*V  'v<(  7c  {nrwitnia  M  Trp^y- 

That  each  tiling  has  ono  opposite, 


aiVy  ol  fi4irroi  ol  vo(rovyr€s  wdvTts 
wvp4rrov<np  odSi  woUoeypStaiv  oif94  yt 
i<l>$a\fHM(ritr  aWh,  y6(ros  fihv  way  rh 
roiourSy  iari^  9ia<p4p€iv  94  ^curiv  ots  9ii 


and  no  more,  is  asserted  in  the  Prota-  |  Ka\ovfify  larpovs  rijy  inrtpyaffiw  aln&y 

gnrns  also,  c.  57,  p.  102-193.  |  oit  yhp   irwrai   ov9*  Sfioicu  otrrc  dfiolvs 

«  Plato,  Alkib.  ii.  c.  4-5,  p.  139-140.  i  Siairparrorrcu,   aWk   Kterk   riip  alnris 

Kal  ykp  ol  wp4rroyT9S  vdints  ywrov'  9iyafuy  iicdffrri. 
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CiiAr.l 


pd  xmdt't  it, 
WM  iioi  then 
CaniilkAr. 


(We  may  remark  that  Plato  here,  bb  m  the  EiithyplroB, 
Eebtuaibe*  bringB  undef  especuJ  nutiee  one  of  the  most  im- 
pijieiic  (trtn,  jiortaot  distiiictions  in  formal  logic — that  between  a 
generic  term  and  the  various  specific  terms  compre- 
hended under  it  Foesefsing  as  yet  no  teclinical 
language  for  characterising  this  dj^tinction,  he 
makes  it  understood  by  an  induction  of  several  separate  but 
analogous  casea  Because  the  distinctioii  is  familiar  now  to 
instructed  men,  wii  must  not  suppoee  that  it  was  familiar 
then.) 

Sokr. — Whom  do  you  call  wise  and  unwise?     Is  not  the 
wise  man,  he  who  knows  what  it  is  proper  to  say 
and  do — and  the  unwise  man^  he  who  does  not 
loi^beM-    know?    AIL — Tea     Sokr. — The  unwise  man  ^ill 


Prrqutnt 

wblch  men 
pfiy  for  »iip- 
pcwed  bene* 
utMt  vmI  Qnd 

^^2l°  ^^^^^  often  unconsciously  say  or  do  what  ought  not 
^j  mn  mis-  fo  be  Said  or  done  ?  Though  not  mad  like  CEdipus> 
SSi'^tLt  ^^  ^^  nevei-tbeless  pray  to  the  Gods  for  gifts, 
wt^ljTbeoe.  ^^^^^^^  ^^1*  ^  hurtful  to  him  if  obtained.  You,  for 
JhftfJt?*^  example,  would  be  overjoyed  if  tlie  Gods  were  ta 
ipMjaiice.  promise  that  you  shotild  become  despot  not  only 
over  Athens,  but  also  over  Greece*  Alh — ^Doubtless  I 
should :  and  every  one  else  would  feel  as  I  do*  S&kr. — ^But 
what  if  you  were  to  purchase  it  witli  your  life,  or  to  damage 
yourself  by  the  employment  of  it  ?  Alk* — ^Not  on  those  con- 
ditions/ Sokr. — But  you  are  aware  that  many  ambition 
aspirants,  botlt  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  (among  them,  tbe 
man  who  just  now  killed  the  Macedonian  King  Archelaas, 
and  usurped  his  throne),  have  acquired  power  and  aggrandise- 
ment, so  as  to  be  envied  by  every  one:  yet  have  presently 
found  themselves  brought  to  ruin  and  death  by  the  acqui- 
sition.  So,  also,  many  persons  pray  that  they  may  beccime 
fathers;  but  discover  presently  that  their  children  are  tie 
source  of  so  much  grief  to  themi  that  they  wish  themselves 
again  childless.  Nevertheless,  though  such  reverses  are  per- 
petually happenings  every  one  is  still  not  only  eager  to  obtain 
these  supposed  benefits^  but  importunate  with  tlie  Gods  in 
asking  for  them.     You  see  that  it  is  not  safe  even  taa«.*€ept 


PJfttov  AMK  ii.  c,  6,  p.  14L 


IGNORANCE  SOMETIMES  USEFOL. 

without  reflection  boons  oflFered  to  yotij  much  less  to  pray  for 
booftfl  to  be  conferred**  Aik.^l  see  now  how  moch  mischief 
igaomnee  produces*  Every  one  thinks  hiniBelf  competent  to 
pay  fur  what  is  beneficial  to  hiraaelf  i  but  ignorance  makes 
Urn  uueonsciously  imprecate  mischief  on  his  own  head. 
Sokr,  Yon  ought  not  to  denounce  ignorance  in  this  nnqna- 


liiid  manner.     You  must  distinguish  and  specify —  Mi«t*keiii 


^m  Ignorance  of  what  ?  and  under  what  niodiflcations  of  ^^^_ 
^^  j»eraons  and   circumstances?      Aik, — How?      Are  Si'idj^. 
there  any  matters  or  circumstances  in  which  it  is  SUSl^yf^* 
better  for  a  mau  to  be  ignorant,  than  to  know?  muttofj^ 
Sokr, — ^Yoii  will  see  that  there  are  such.    Ignorance  mi^f/v'rtu : 
I      tf  good,  or  ignorance  of  what  is  best^  is  always  mis-  sJIo™*^ 
^■^hkrons:  moreover,  aBSUining  that  a  man  knows  SSSi.™* 
"  Mfliat  is  best,  then  all  other  knowledge  will  be  profitable  to 
liim.    In  his  special  case,  ignorance  on  any  subject  cannot  be 
otbexwise  than  hurtiuL    But  if  a  man  be  ignorant  of  good,  or 
0/  what  is  Ixist,  in  bis  ease  knowledge  on  other  subjects  will 
be  more  often  hurtful  than  profitable.     To  a  man  hke  Orestes 
80  misguided  on  the  question,  *'  What  is  good  ?  **  as  to  resolve 
til  kill  bis  mother, — it  would  be  a  real  benefit,  if  for  the  time 
ite  did  not  know  his  mother.    Ignorance  on  that  poiut,  in  his 
state  of  mind,  would  be  better  for  him   than  knowledge.'' 
Aik. — It  apiiears  so. 

Sokr, — Follow  the  argument  farther.    When  we  come  for- 
ward  to  say  or  do  any  thing,  we  either  know  what  "^^  paif^c 
we  are  about  to  say  and  do,  or  at  least  ttelieve  onr-  ^^  f**- 
ves  to  know   it.      Every   stat^man   who  enves  g™i"i*idowe 
nsel  to  the  pubbc,  does  so  m  the  faith  of  such  t^*'  ^^^ 


knowledge.     Most  citizens  are  unwise,  and  ignorant  ^J^f 
of  good  as  well  as  of  other  things.     The  wise  are  ^[,^^_ 
Jt  few,  and  by  their  advice  the  city  ia  conducted,  ^^^  ^^ 


ow  upon  what  ground  do  we  call  tiiese  few,  wise  IS^',^ 
nsef id  public  counsellors  ?    If  a  statesman  knows  Zom  ^ 
,  but  does  not  know  whether  it  is  best  to  go  to  S^^' 
,  or  at  wliat  juncture  it  is  best^ — should  we  call  S^ST' 
wise?    If  he  knows  how  to  kill  men,  or  dis-  Slillief ^ 

PIaUv  AXkith  u.  c.  1,  p.  141-142.  ^  Floio,  Alkibiad.  it  p.  144,  c.  IL 
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pos34^a  thenij  or  driTe  them  into  exile, — but  does  not  k&ow 
upon  whom^  or  on  what  aecasious^  it  is  good  to  inftiet  this 
treatment, — is  he  a  useful  counsellor?  If  he  can  ride,  or 
shoot»  or  wrestle^  well, — we  give  him  an  epithet  deriy^ 
from  this  special  accomplishment :  we  do  not  call  liim  wisep 
What  would  be  the  condition  of  a  communitjr  composed  of 
bowmen,  horsemen,  wrestlerSj  rhetors,  &c,,  acoompUshed  and 
excellent  each  in  hb  own  particular  craft,  yet  none  of  tbem 
knowing  what  ia  good,  nor  when,  nor  on  wliat  occasions,  it  is 
good  to  employ  their  cmft  ?  When  each  man  pushe-s  forward 
his  own  art  and  specialty,  without  any  knowledge  whether  it 
18  good  on  the  w  hole  either  for  himself  or  for  the  city,  will  not 
a&ira  thus  conducted  be  reckless  and  disastrous?'  Alk— 
They  will  be  very  l>ad  indeed. 

Sokr. — Itj  theDj  a  man  has  no  knowledge  of  good  or  of  the 

better — if  upon  this  cardinal  point  he  obeys  fancy 
J*SSai-  without  reason — the  possession  of  knowledge  upon 
i^lfihr  special  subjects  will  be  offeener  hurtful  than  profit- 
flSbJ^jS^  ^1^1^  t^  li™  i  because  it  will  make  him  more  forward 
ftiitiJn*       in  action,   without    any  good    result.     Fo^easiQg 

many  arts  and  accomplishments, — and  prosecuting 
one  after  another,  but  vrithout  the  knowledge  of  good, — he 
will  only  fall  into  greater  trouble,  like  a  ship  sailing  without 
a  pilot  Knowledge  of  good  iSj  in  other  words,  knowledge  of 
what  is  n^ful  and  profitable.  In  conjunction  with  this,  all 
other  knowledge  is  valuable,  and  goes  to  increase  a  mans 
competence  as  a  counsellor :  apart  from  this,  all  other  know- 
ledge will  not  render  a  man  competent  as  a  counsellor,  but 
will  be  more  frequently  hurtful  than  beneficiah*^     Towards 


I  PlftUi,  Alkib,  ii,  c.  1243,  p.  H5, 
*  VlaH  Alkib.  ii.  c.  13-15,  p.  145-146. 
*OffTif  Spa  rt  Tuv  rtJwyTott/  vt^^y^  iat^ 

T©U    fwfp       Kal    TJ    T05     6f^p€KifAOV 

^Qmt^&l^ji&avKiiy  hbI  t^  wAkti  Kul  avrhw 
aifT^*  rhy  Bl  fi-q  roiavr&ifj  T&ydvria. 
ToWw.  {TatQvrov  is  Scktitlder  fi  (*iiiuu- 
dailmi  r*>r  wotovt^ti^)  ,  .  Obttovv  ^ofitf 
wdXiv  TOW  J  wohkohi   difffAapTtinivai  rav 


Stc  y*  t^v  KwBwtvtir  T^  yt  t^ 
UkAotv  iwiirrtj^wv  JtrTj^a^  id»  Tir  4m» 
T^f    rov   0iXTiirTuif  iwnrrttfiyft    wnrrr 

5jti   itxaivi    woAA^  x**i^'^*   XP^^*'^*** 
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right  K¥iiig,  what  we  need  is,  the  knowledge  of  good  :  jiist  as 
the  ffldt  stft&d  iu  need  of  a  physician^  and  the  ship's  crew  of  a 
pilot.  ASt, — I  admit  your  reasoning.  My  opinion  is  changed. 
I  no  longer  believe  myself  competent  to  determine  what  I 
OQ^it  to  accept  from  the  Gods,  or  what  I  onght  to  pray  for. 
I  tneor  serions  danger  of  erring,  and  of  asking  for  misdhiefs, 
muler  the  belief  that  they  are  benefits. 

&ir. — The  Lacedeemoniana  when  they  offer  sacrifice,  pray 
mm  ply  that  they  may  ohtaiii  what  is  honom^ble  and  niiinmib 
^)odf  without  farther  specification.     This  laDguage  lofmiciaii 
h  aoeeptable  to  the  Gods,  more  acceptable  than  aiecevimdi 
the  iKjstly  festivals  of  Athens,     It  has  procured  for  wteti»iij« 


proper  tao* 

the  Spartans  more  contmued  prosperity  than  the  §^^^" 
Athenians  hare  enjoyed.*    —  -    - 


The  Gods  honour  wise  *^**^  ^^ 


I 


and  just  men, — that  is,  men  who  know  what  they  ^^^^^^' 
ought  to  say  and  do  both  towards  Gods  and  towards  JJinmLiS^ 
men — more  than  numerous  and  splendid  ofieriugs."  ^ifsekmha. 
IToii  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  proceed  with 
your  sacrifice,  until  yon  have  learnt  what  is  the  proper  lan- 
guage to  be  used,  and  what  are  the  really  good  gifts  to  be 
prayed  for.  Otherwise  your  sacrifice  will  not  prove  accept- 
ftUe,  and  you  may  even  bring  upon  yourself  positive  mischief*' 
^flt — When  shall  I  be  able  to  learn  this,  and  who  is  there  to 
teach  me?  I  shall  be  delighted  to  meet  him*  8okr. — There 
18  a  person  at  hand  most  anxious  for  your  improvement* 
What  he  must  do  is,  first  to  disperse  the  darkness  from  your 
mind^^ — ^neit,  to  impart  that  which  will  teach  you  to  dkcrimi- 
nate  evil  from  good,  winch  at  present  you  are  unable  to  do* 
jifjt, — I  shall  shrink  from  no  labour  to  accomplish  this  object* 
Until  then,  I  postpone  my  intended  sacrifice :  and  1  tender 
my  sacrificial  wreath  to  you,  in  gratitude  for  your  counseL" 
Sokr. — I  aceept  the  wreath  as  a  welcome  augury  of  future 
friendship  and  conversation  between  ns,  to  help  us  out  of  the 
present  embarrassment. 


1  Plato.  Alkib.  il  c.  19,  p.  HS. 
-  Pkt0,  AlMk  ii,  c.  22,  p,  150. 


-  Plato,  Alkfb.  iL  c,  22,  p.  150, 
"  Fbtc^  AUtib.  iL  c,  23-24,  p,  15 J, 
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The  two  dialogues,  caUed  First  and  Second  jyMbiad^  df 
m  wlueb  I  have  jiiBt  giveti  some  aceonnt,  resemble  each 
■'  other  more  than  most  of  tlie  Platonic  dialogued,  not 
merely  in  the  peisonages  introduced,  but  in  general 
spirit^  in  subject^  and  even  in  illuBtratioQa  The  First  Alki- 
biad&  was  recognise  as  authentic  by  all  critics  without 
ezceptioD,  until  the  days  of  Schleierinaeher-  Nay,  it  was  not 
only  recognised,  but  extolled  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
important  of  all  the  Platonic  compoBitionB ;  proper  to  be 
studied  first,  m  a  key  to  all  the  rest  Such  was  the  view  of 
JamblichuB  and  Proklus,  transmitted  to  modem  times ;  until 
it  received  a  harsh  contradiction  from  Schleierraacher,  who 
declared  the  dialogue  to  be  both  worthless  and  spurious*  The 
Second  Alkibiades  was  also  admitted  both  by  Thrasyllue,  and 
by  the  genetul  body  of  critiea  in  ancient  times:  but  there 
were  some  persons  (as  we  learn  from  Athenseus) '  who  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  work  of  Senophon ;  perceiving  probably 
(what  18  the  fact)  that  it  bears  much  analogy  to  several  con. 
versations  wbicli  Xenophon  has  set  down*  But  those  who 
held  this  opinion  are  not  to  be  considered  as  of  one  mind  with 
critics  who  reject  the  dialogue  as  a  forgery  or  imitation  of 
Plato,  Compositions  emanating  from  Xenophon  are  ju^  m 
much  Sokratic,  probably  even  more  SoloEtic,  than  the  meet 
uuquestioB^  Platonic  dialogues,  besides  that  they  must  of 
necessity  be  contemporary  also*  Sehleiermacher  has  gone 
much  farther  :  declaring  the  Second  as  well  as  the  First  to  be 
an  unworthy  imitation  of  Plato,'' 

Here  Ast  agrees  vdth  Sehleiermacher  fully » including  both 
Grtrtiiidafor  the  Flrst  and  Second  Alkib.  in  his  large  list  of  the 
tiiem^iewi  spurious,  Most  of  the  snbsequent  critics  go  with 
tii«  SMmd  Sehleiermacher  only  balf-way :  Sucher,  Uermami, 
the  Jim.  Stallbaum,  Steinhart.,  Sosemihl,  recognise  the  First 
Alkibiadeit,   but    disallow  the    Second/     In   my  judgment^ 

r  AthfiiueiiB,  li  p.  506,  '  reoaotifi^  beddeo  what  m  uriged  in  bti 

t  See    tlie    EinleitujQg  of  Schlcaer-  Introductioii. 
mai:her  to  ALkib.  L  psui  ii.  voL  iii.  p.        *"  Socber,  Uber  Platon'i  BchnHeiLr  jk 

21B  Bcq.    Eiuleitupg  to  Alkib.  iL  ptirt  ;  112.     Btallbuam^  Frolcgg.   ta  AUdb. 

i.  v<>i.  ii.  JJ.  ^^  H*^i*    Hia  Tuites  on  the  i,  anfl  ii.  voL  v-  pp*  171-304.    K.  F, 

iwo diaJugueti  ccntui u  vartuiu)  tKldiUfi^iiELl  UermAtmt GtifeGh.  UDd  SjsL  det  Platon, 
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Sekbiemirtclier  and  Agt  are  mo?e  consistently  right,  or  more 
consaiteiitly  wrong,  m  rejectiBg  both,  than  tlie  other  critics 
who  GBd  or  make  so  capital  a  dldtinetion  between  the  two. 
The  siinihirity  of  tone  and  topics  between  the  two  is  obvious, 
mi  is  indeed  admitted  by  all*    Moreover,  if  I  were  compelled 
to  iQflke  a  choice,  I  should  say  that  the  grounds  for  suspicion 
sre  rather  less  strong  against  the  Second  than  against  the 
Rrst ;  and  that  Sehleierraacher,  reasoning  upon  the  objections 
admitted  by  bis  opponents  as  conclusive  against  the  Second, 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  hia  own  objections 
igai&st  the  First  were  still  more  forcible*     The  long  speech 
igsigned  in  the  First  Alkibiades  to  Sokrates,  about  the  pri- 
Tilef  es  of  the  Spartim  and  Persian  king^,*  including  the  men- 
tion of  Zoroaster,  son  of  Oromazes,  and  the  Magian  religion^ 
appears  to  me  more  unusual  with  Plato  than  anything  which 
I  liad  in  the  Second  Alkibiades.     It  is  more  Xenophontic  * 
than  Platonic. 
But  I  mtist  here  repeat,  that  because  I  find,  in  this  or  any 
*"  other  dialogue,  some  peculiarities  not  usual  witli  -niemppfwu 
PUto,  I  do  not  feel  warranted  thereby  iu  declaring  Sl^ll^ij;^ 
the  dialogue  spurious.     In  my  judgment,  we  must  JSiy^io^*^ 
look  for  a  large  measure  of  diversity  in  the  various  ^^^"*'^'^'^* 
dialogues ;  and  I  think  it  an  injudicious  novelty,  introduced 
by  Schleiermacher,  to  sat  up  a  canonical  type  of  Platonism, 
all  deviations  from  which   are   Uy  be  rejected  as  forgeries. 
Both  the  First  and  the   Second  Alkibiadfe  appear  to  me 
genuine^  even  upon  the  showing  of  those  very  critics  who 
disallow  them*     Schleiermaeher,  Stallbaum,  and   Stein  hart, 
all  admit  that  there  is  in  both  the  dialogues  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Sokratic  and  Platonic  ideas :  but  they  main- 
tain that  there  are  also  other  ideas  which  are  not  Sokratic 


fiuln.  p.  420-139,  Steinbart,  Ein- 
WtTing^fi  IjO  Alk.  i.  aod  ii*  in  Hierony- 

fhn^  >I  iillf  r's  Uebertieizung  *lea  Plfttoii's 

Wi  rk*'.  VI  iL  I  pp.  i:^5*r»oy. 

•  Pluto.  Alkik  L  p.  121-124. 
Wiinever    reodg    the    objections    in 

Fti  iriii:iri*pi  Einleitang  (p.  148-150) 
nuTii'1-.t  ilif  First  Alkihiaoe^Hj  will  aee 
rUii  Liny  itre  quite  n«  forcible  nn  wbftt 


be  urges  a^D8t  tlic  Second  :  only.  UmX 
itt  the  carie  of  tlie  First,  he  j^nvn  to 
tlieae  objections  tlicir  legitimate  Ih^if* 
m^t  allowing  them  to  tell  u^iast  Ibe 
merit  of  the  dialogue,  but  not  agnitist 
its  Autbentieity. 

*  St«  Xcnop,  fEconcim.  c.  4;  Gyro- 
Di©d.  viL  5,  58-tH,  viiL  I,  fyS-^rt: 
LrficetL  ll*»publifi  e»  15, 
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or  Platonic,  and  that  the  testure,  style,  and  prolixity  of  the 
Second  Alkibiadcs  (Schleiermacher  maint^inB  this  about  the 
First  also)  are  unworthy  of  Plato*  But  if  we  grant  these 
premissea,  the  reasonable  inference  would  be,  not  to  disallow 
it  altogether,  but  to  admit  it  as  a  work  by  Plato,  of  inferior 
merit ;  perhaps  of  earlier  days,  before  his  powers  of  com- 
jjosition  had  attained  their  maturity.  To  preirume  that  be- 
canae  Plato  composed  many  excellent  dialogues,  therefore  aU 
that  he  composed  must  have  been  excellent, — is  a  pretension 
formally  disclaimed  by  many  critics,  and  asserted  by  none.* 
Stein  hart  himself  allows  that  the  Second  Alkibiadea,  though 
not  composed  by  Plato,  is  the  work  of  some  other  author 
contemporary,  an  untrained  Sokratic  disciple  attempting  ta 
imitate  Plato.*  Bat  we  do  not  know  that  there  were  any 
contemporaries  who  tried  to  imitate  Plato;  though  Theo- 
pompus  accused  him  of  imitating  others,  and  called  most  of 
his  dialogues  useless  as  well  as  false :  while  Plato  himself, 
in  hif^  inferior  works,  will  naturally  appear  like  an  imitator 
of  his  better  self. 

I  agree  with  Schleiermacher  and  the  other  recent  eritio& 
Tbe  twu  dti-  1^  considering  the  First  and  Second  Alkibiades  to 
pi^?^  b^  inferior  in  merit  to  Plato's  best  dialogues ;  and 
SrnSS^'  I  contend  that  their  own  premisses  justify  no  morp« 
pc«iuoiut  They  may  probably  be  among  his  earlier  produo- 
tions,  though  I  do  not  believe  tliat  the  First  Alkibiades  wafi 
composed  during  the  lifetime  of  Sokratea,  as  Socher,  Stain- 


p,  1S6}  malces  this  gencml  ehOeioent 
very  justly,  bat  lie  as  weU  as  otbw 
critics  vse  apt  to  forgti  it  In  ptuiictilEr 

■  SteiiiJiart,  E[n]**itun^»  p.  51 6^*11 9. 
Bbllbatun  and  Boeckh  uxaeod  aaigu 
tbe  dialogue  to  a  Inter  period     Heio* 

doit  (ad  Lyt^in,  p<  211)  thinks  it  the 
work  **&ntiqui  auctorist  ned  uoq  Pla- 
tomjB.'* 

Steinbaii  and  others  wbo  dimllow 
iho  authemtieity  of  the  Second  Alki- 
biad^  imsiat  muf^lL  (p.  518)  upon  the 
cnonnit)'  of  the  chnmolDglcfil  olunder, 
wbireby  SfikmtoH  nm\  AlkibtadvB  afo 
intitHlutH^I  u^  tfilkJTi^  alxiut  tho  death 
df  ArchtOaiuB  king  of  Macron Ui  who 


iroa  killed  in  3^  B.a,  m  the  mam  jttr 

as  Bokmttfa^  and  fotir  j^cais  aDer  JUkt- 
biiidesi.  Sueb  an  nnocilironisan  (Btri^i'^ 
bart  ur^^teBt  Plato  ooiUd  ncvtei  ttUot 
biniMi'ilf  io  cnmiaiL  Bui  whon  wt  fn4 
VXQ  Bftnpoidon,  we  find  ArjstoplltMi 
in  a  fN3Cu[iany  of  vrbich  SokTatcs.  MH- 
biodc^  and  AgaUion  form  a  pajit  al- 
Indin^  t^i  tlii?  Sii^iief^fT  of  Mimtitiri»t 
which  txik  placi^  io  386  n.a  No  cmr 
lm&  ever  made  Uib  glaring  ^ma^hj^iij*" 
a  ground  for  disibl  lowing  ths  ^i^ 
poBton,  Steinhart  ny«  that  tiu  i^k 
of  the  Second  Alkibtadia  ocfiei  Plito 
loo  closely  (die  inpttidi  jikAmmxvmAi 
Spiacbo  dei  Diftlopt.  p.  515).  rot  ht 
fign'e&  with  Btellbnum  tliAt  in  aircml 
placca  it  di^wrtB  too  widtly  fwrn  Ptato. 


mm 


ltarf,and  Stallbatirn  endeavoar  to  show.^  I  have  already 
^Ven  my  reasons,  in  a  previous  chapter,  for  believiDg  that 
Plato  composed  no  dialogues  at  all  daring  the  lifotimo  of 
Sobatea^  gtill  less  ia  that  of  Alkibiades  who  died  four  years 
earlier.  There  is  certainly  nothing  m  either  iUktbiade^  L 
or  n^  to  shake  this  belief. 

If  we  compare  various  colloquies  of  Sokrates  in  the  Xeno- 
phontic  Memorabilia,  we  shall   find  Alkibiad^  L  Anau^Rywiui 
and  IL  very  analogous  to  them  both  in  purpose  and  J^i'^i^Xj 
ipirit    la  Alkibiades  L  the  situation  conceived  ia  M^mwil^ 
eame  as  that  of  Sokrates  and  Glaukon,  in  the  i^SJISTto"'^ 
tod  book  of  the  Memorabilia,     Xenophon  recoimts  J^pi^JS^ 
bov  the    preanmptuons  Giaukon,    hai'tlly  twenty  ^^"^^'""^ 
yeiii  of  age,  fancied  himself  already  fit  to  play  a  conspicuone 
part  in  public  aflairs,  and  tried  to  force  himself,  in  spite  of 
n^bufls  and  humiliations,  upon  the  notice  of  the  assembly." 
No  remonstrances  of  friends  could  deter  him,  nor  could  any- 
tliiBg,  except  the  iugenious  dialectic  of  Sokrates,  convince 
him  of  his  own  impertinent  forwardness  and  exaggerated 
self-estimation.     Probably  Plato  (Glaukon's  elder  brother) 


f  ^lantmniD  Tefers  the  crvmpodtio!! 

of  AllikK  i,  to  a  titne  Dot  Imig  beEbue 

^  aeciuatirm  of  Sokmtedi,  wiien  tlie 

mmiie*  ci  Bcikml««  were  culumntftting 

lorn  la  GommqmDO&  of  hU  piu^  mti- 

tmef  with  Al&i1na4eB  (who  liud  before 

llMI  Une  been  killed  iu  404  b.o.  i  tind 

wliee  Fldto  wsa  nmxintaii  to  defL^ad  h\& 

mitftor  (Prolog,  p.  IB^).    Booht  r  and 

Slnniiart  fp,  210^  it!mark   ibiit  sticti 

vritipgg  would  df>   jiittle  pcxkI  to  ^i>- 

Jarnl^  titvler   tiia  flecttsntioti.      Th*y 

filaee  the  comjioftition  of  tlie  dialogue 

DaHier,  ifi  iuG  bx.  'BteinluirU  p.  151- 

.      ISSL  m  JU3d  ttiej  (soru^idnr  it  the   lirsi 

^HHigpci  of  PljLto  in  the  strict  dialectic 

^^^Ha>      Both    gti^inhort   and    Her- 

^l^V^'csch.  FM.  PhlL  p.  440)  tkitik 

fhitt  tbe  dudogue  ha&  not  ocdjA  qieeu* 

ImtiTu  but  a  jiolUioiil  ptspoae ;  to  mm 

^Htail  itmcDd  Alkilimleat  and  to  present 

^^ptii  fioifi  boiiTLDdering  him  £lf  blindly 

^B^  tjae  democracy. 

^H^  I  mimai  odmii  tbc  h  jpotbetns  tlmt  , 

>  when  PJftto  wa^t  twcntj-otic  yi'hTB  of 
•ge,  aI  mo«t  twi^nty-two^  nor  that  it  , 
Imd  ftnj  inlfiiilc'd  Dmrmg  upon   the  | 


i^  hurtonciil  AUdbladc?^  who  left 
AtLeDB  in  415  £.a  at  the  hfMid  of  the 
KTUiament  aj^aiDBt  !^7Tfu:*u£e,  wan 
bonuhed  three  months  afti^rwarde.  and 
uOTer  came  back  to  Athens  UDttl  May 
407  B.a  {Xenctpb,  Helkn.  I,  4,  1^1,  i. 
5|  17)*  He  th^  enjoyed  four  tnontha 
of  great  aflcendanc?  ^t  Aiheijh,  left  it 
at  the  bead  of  the  Oeet  to  Alia  in  Oet. 
407  B.a«  remamed  in  command  of  the 
fli'ct  for  afloat  thi^ee  montha  or  «o»  then 
fell  into  dlHgmoe  and  retii^J  to  Cber- 
flojxeacv  novel'  revisiting  Athens,  In 
406  B,a  Alkibij^ei  was  agiun  in 
bamahment,  out  of  ilie  leaeh  of  all 
aucli  WftmiijgH  fta  Hocinanii  and  Stem- 
hart  suinjifst?  tliat  I'hito  intended  to 
adilress  to  him  in  Alkib»  i 

BUiiiilmii  eaya  (p.  152),  '*In  diaaer 
Zeit  lilao,  ttmmje  Juhre  nach  mntr  tri- 
umfMrmdm  Eudikehr,  wo  AlldbUbdee,** 
^^o.  Kuw  AIkibiaii€»  left  the  Atbeuian 
servti!*.  im^vocably^  within  lose  than  mte 
ijtiiir  ftflfr  hia  triumphant  return. 

Sti'iiiluxrt  liua  nol  ri^ULttLid  in  hln 
lULod  the  hittturicAl  and  ct^Lronoloi^ca] 
eijmlitionD  of  ttiti  period. 

■  Xcnoph.  Memor.  iii,  iS. 
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had  heard  of  this  conversation,  but  whether  tlie  (act  be 
go  or  not,  we  see  the  same  situation  idealised  by  hiiu  in 
Alkibiades  I,,  and  worked  out  in  a  way  of  his  own.  Again* 
we  find  in  the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia  another  colloquy, 
wherein  SokrateB  cross-qoestionB,  perplexes,  and  humiliateSt 
the  studious  youth  Euthydemus,*  whom  he  regards  m  orer 
confident  in  his  persuasions  and  too  well  satisfied  with  him- 
self.  It  was  among  the  specialties  of  Sokrates  to  humiliate 
confident  young  men^  with  a  view  to  their  future  improve- 
ment* He  made  his  conversation  "  an  instrument  of  cbastis^- 
mentf"  in  the  language  of  Xenophon ;  or  (to  use  a  phrase  of 
Plato  In m self  in  the  Lysis)  he  conceived  "  that  the  proper 
way  of  talking  to  youth  whom  you  love,  was,  not  to  exalt 
and  puff  them  up,  but  to  subdue  and  humiHate  them/*^ 

If  Plato  wished  to  idealise  this  feature  in  the  character  of 
Rirw^  of      Sokrates,  no  name  could  be  more  suitable  to  his  pur- 

line  Tmmc  UTid  j*   *  1 1   » i  ^     i  it* 

cJiftrac!*T  oi  pofte  than  that  of  Alkibiades ;  who,  haviofif  possesied 
tiliJS^"^  as  a  youth  the  greatest  personal  beauty  (to  which 
insokmua.  Sokratcs  was  exquisitely  sensible)  had  become  in 
his  mature  life  distinguished  not  less  for  unprincipled  am- 
bition and  insolence^  than  for  energy  and  ability-  We  know 
the  real  Alkibiades  both  from  Thneydides  and  Xenophon, 
and  we  also  know  tliat  Alkibiades  had  in  his  youth  so  far 
frequented  the  society  of  Sokrates  as  to  eateh  some  of  UiAt 
dialectic  ingenuity,  which  the  latter  was  expected  and  lie- 
lie  ved  to  impart,*"  The  contrast,  as  well  as  the  companion- 
ship, between  Sokrates  and  Alkibiades  was  eminently  sug- 
gestive to  the  writers  of  Sokratic  dialogues,  and  nearly  all 


■  Xcnfiph,  Mem,  iv,  2. 

*"  Xunopli,  Mem*  i.  4,  1,   ^tcti^dfi^vm 

uivous    ciSiWi    iikfyx*^.,    aXhh    feat    & 

0ovtnv^  $:€,  8t>  m  tlict  Platonic  Ly^siu, 
the  youtlifbl  liyais  m.js  to  Sokmics, 
"Tklk  tn  M*?nc*Xfnm<,  V  atfrhv  Kn- 
Xda-pt*^  {Dat  Lysifl,  211  B  ^.  And 
^ikniU'9  liimBolf  siiya,  a  few  lined  be- 
fore :  210  E)t  OwTdtf  xfi^  "f^^^  weuZittott 
ZiahiytirBa-if  fawtikavvTa  kvX    ffvtF-TiK'- 

hia&pintT&vra.* 


c  The  aensibiltiy  of  Bokntes  U 
ycmthfhl  beauty  ia  as  stt^tig-ly  di'elttnuf 
in  the  Xpnophoulic  Meinonibiliii  li  S* 
S-l+>  as  ill  the  Pliitijnic  Ly&w»  Qlmr* 
tuid^g,  or  Ryinposioti. 

Tho  convermtioti  ntpoHed  hr  Xi^nu- 
phon  botween  Alkibiadcsi  wKcn  W"! 
jet  Ivvputy  jQA^  of  »g<?^  ajMi  lii* 
f^uardiflTi  Periklea,  the  fijst  nmn  id 
AlheD»— wh(}n3iTi  AllEibindjeis  puadM 
Ferlklc^  bv  a  Sokratic  rrnnn  fiiinitiii 
tioEi— f»  likely  enough  ba  be  n»l« 
and  was  proDAbly  the  &iui  of  tiii 
jriciety  with  Bokmtes  QLea. 
L  2,  40). 
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of  them  made  tifle  of  it,  compoeing  dialogues  in  w!iich  Alki- 
)mdm  was  the  principal  name  and  figure***  It  would  be 
SDiprifling  indeed  if  Plato  had  never  done  the  same !  M'hich 
k  what  we  must  suppose,  if  we  adopt  Schlciertnacher^  view, 
that  both  Alkibiadt^  L  and  IT,  are  spurious.  In  the  Pro- 
tagoras as  well  as  in  the  Syuiposionj  Alkibiades  figures  ;  but 
in  neither  of  them  is  he  the  principal  persoDj  or  titular  hero, 
of  the  piece-  In  Alkibiades  I,  and  II*,  he  is  introduced  as 
the  iolitazy  respondent  to  the  question  a  of  Sokrates — fcoka^ 
rrijrpMiv  et^xa:  to  reeeive  from  Sokrates  a  lesson  of  humilia- 
tion mich  as  the  Xenophontie  Sokrates  adtnioisters  to  Glau- 
hm  and  Euthjdemus,  taking  care  to  address  the  latter  when 
ftlone.* 

I  concave  Alkibiad&  I.  and  II.  as  composed  by  Plato 
among  his  earlier  writings  (perhaps  between  399-390  b.c,)^ 
gif lag  an  imaginary  picture  of  the  way  in  which  ''  Sokrates 


'  StftUfamm  observefl  (Prolcg.  ad 
Ife  L  pt  IS8),  "Ci«t<^ram  ttkm 
^fc^^"*^  E^ohdaa,  PhEt^on,  Anti- 
iltoifi,  iliftk^na  AkihiadU  nomme 
bniplQv  GDiapofiiuase  Tmrmntar.  * 

Be^jectin^  the  duiloguiea  cmnposed 
\n  ^ita^hhi^^  fic&  tbe  fii^  note  to  this 

*  Xeiuni.  Item.  iv.  2,  S, 

'  The  ml^  wLicli  I  hcrc  irtippoeQ  for 
tile  ooupoution  of  AUdb,  i  (i.  6,  e^r 
tti  d«idi  of  Sokmtea,  but  early  in  tbe 
W«^  career  uf  Plato)^  is  faj*ther 
Mutftinad  e^ftioit  tboee  cntk«  "who 
piioe  H  in  406  B-0>  or  402  b,€.  Wore 
It*  de&t}i  of  Sokmtee  J  bv  tbc  long  dis- 
miK  :p,  J2L-124)  of  flokmtes  about 
thtt  Fesiku  and  Sjpartaji  kiuga.  In 
fl^BiMP  to  the  PeTwiai]  motmroliy 
Bobilet  mjM  (p,  123  B),  iiF^l  ttor" 
fH^lbei^a  JtHI'p^f  h^iOiri&TQv  tkv  kva- 

*•»  Xi^p9M  -wdyv  1t^>KKTtv   Hal  d'yaO^i' — 

^ikm  yvrmtti^it  &o*  Olymptodornff 
'atj  Ihe  Scholiast  both  iuppo«M3  thiU. 
fltto  liem  Tiife-TS  to  Xenophon  aod  tbc 
AittliiMft,  in  which  a  Bbirt«roeiit  vftry 
Hie  tMa  is  futind  i  i.  4,  0 1.  It  jj  plaia^ 
fterefnrii^  that  Oiey  did  ncit  cciiflidfir 
tb»  duUiogDe  to  have  been  compoaed 
h^am  ijho  dwth  of  Sokiatcs.  I  think 
k  rery  pfobabte  thai  Ptato  had  in 
Ui  mlna  Xennpbon  ^eithi-r  hift  Ann- 

VOL,  I, 


ba&LB,  or  peiflonal  communicattotia  wilb 
him,. ;  but  ut  auy  late  visita  of  Gre^^ 
to  tho  Peman  court  bt^raiue  \^tj 
numeroufi  between  B@^390  lic  ,vrheieig 
Plato  Clin  hardly  have  seen  bdj  mch 
visitoiB  at  Athons  in  40(f  b.o.  (bofora 
the  cloee  of  the?  war),  nor  probably  in 
402  B.c.r  when  Atliene^  though  feliaved 
from  the  oH^iu^hj,  waa  stlil  in  a  atftte 
of  great  pubhc  proetratiou.  Between 
399  B.c,  and  tbo  peace  of  AntaUddai 
(H37  n,c.),  rhAtota  fmm  Greece  to  iba 
in  tenor  of  Pi^mia  became  motie  and 
mAre  £r«iucml,  the  Pemtan  kings  in- 
tw^'ering  very  actively  in  Gredaii 
politics.  Plata  tmiy  eamly  have  wio 
during  thc'ee  yearg  inteUigent  Qieebl 
who  Imd  been  up  to  tbe  Perdan  ocnirt 
on  military  or  political  bcujoerai  Both 
tbe  Persian  kinga  and  the  Spartan 
Idngs  were  then  in  the  maximum  of 
power  and  aacendimcy — it  is  uo  wonder 
therefore  thai  Sokmtea  should  hero  hb 
made  to  dwell  npon  their  prodjgioui 
dignity  in  hU  diieonne  with  Alki- 
biades, eteiohait  (Einl.  p,  150)  feeU 
tho  difflculty  of  lecou^iling  iim  part 
of  the  dJalogue  with  hia  byj^itUesiB 
tlmt  it  was  eoiEpaaed  iu  40G  ii.t\  ;  yet 
be  and  Btallbatim  both  insist  that  it 
muil  have  beeo  composed  before  Uit) 
death  of  Sokrates,  for  which  they  renlly 
produce  DO  grmiud^  at  alL 
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handled  every  respotident  juet  as  be  choBe^'  (to  Ufie  tlie 
pi4to*»  tn>n-  lit^^l  plirase  of  Xenophon  ^ ;  taming  even  Ih^ 
J^  |*i  ^^'  niost  overbearing  youth,  whom  Aristophanes  cha]iu> 
g™^"*^  terises  as  the  lion's  whelp,**  In  selecting  AlJdbiftde* 
flJSS^nS'  as  the  sufferer  under  such  a  chastising  proce^ 
^J^^  Plato  rebuts  in  hia  ov\m  ideal  style  that  charge 
afSomusA.  which  Xenophon  answers  with  prosaic  directti«ffi^ 
the  charge  made  against  Sokrates  by  his  enemies,  that  he 
taught  political  craft  without  teaching  ethical  sobriety ;  and 
that  he  had  encouraged  by  his  training  the  lawless  pn> 
pensities  of  Alkibiades.^  When  Schleierniacher^  and  others 
who  disallow  the  dialogue,  argue  that  the  inordinate  insolenoe 
ascribed  to  Alldbiades,  and  the  submissive  deference  towiuds 
Sokrates  also  ascribed  to  bun,  are  ineongnious  and  incom- 
patible attributes, — I  reply  that  such  a  conjunction  is  very 
improbable  in  any  real  character*  But  this  does  not  hinder 
Plato  from  combining  them  in  one  and  the  same  ideal  cha- 
racter, as  we  shall  farther  see  when  we  come  to  the  mani- 
festation of  Alkibiadea  in  the  Symposion :  in  which  dialogue 
we  find  a  combination  of  the  same  elcmenta,  still  more 
extravagant  and  high^3olou^ed,  Both  here  and  there  we  are 
made  to  see  that  Sokrates,  far  from  encouraging  Alkibiadea, 
is  the  only  person  who  ever  sncc^seded  in  humbling  him* 
Plato  attributes  to  the  personality  and  conversation  of  So- 
krates an  influence  magical  and  altiiost  superhuman :  wUcb 
Cicero  and  Plutarch,  proceeding  probably  upon  the  evidence 
of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  describe  as  if  it  were  historical  fact 
They  represent  Alkibiades  as  shedding  tears  of  sorrow  and 
shamoj  and  entreating  Sokrates  to  rescue  him  from  a  sense 
of  degradation  insnpportably  painfull  Now  Xenophon  men- 
tions Euthydemus  and  other  young  men  as  having  really 
experienced    these     profound    and     distressing     emotioa& 

■  Xen.  Mem.  L  2,  14.    tuTj  Si  Sio- 

^  Arifitoph.  Ran.  1427.  o*  XF^ 
hioytot  trtc^fAvov  iv  w6kti  Tftitptiv. 
ThUCfd.  vi.  15.    4ioj9irjfl«W#f  y^p  aifrod 


i,  p,  12?  D.  135C;  S^mpoftiiin,  p.  215- 
216. 
*  Xennp.  Metnor.  it-  2,  3!M0. 
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Rit  he  does  not  at  all  certify  the  same  about  Alkibiades, 
tkie  historical  career  la  altogether  adverse  to  the  typo* 
ibeda  The  Platonic  picture  is  ati  id^al^  drawn  from  what 
mar  have  been  actually  true  about  other  interlocutors  of 
Sokmte^  and  calculated  to  reply  to  Meletus  and  his  allies. 

Lookiug  at  Alkibiadea  I,  and  II.  in  thiB  point  of  view,  we 
ihAll  find  both  of  them  perfectly  Sokratic  both  in  j^j,„jpo„ 
topics  and  in  manner — whatever  may  be  said  about  ^[*gij[JJJ^ 
onneeessary  prolixity  and  common-place  here  and  ^^i^^^ 
there.     The  leading  ideas  of  Alkibiad^  I.  may  be  ArM^.t'^'' 
foimd,  nearly  all,  in  the  Platonic  Apology,     That  Tg'^am 
wfijfaFe^  which  Sokrates  proclaim  a  in  the  Apology  as  J^S™of 
hiiTing  been  the  misdon  of  Mb  life,  against  the  false  ''^**^'**' 
persnasion  of  knowledge,  or  against  beliefs  etliical  and  ffisthe- 
tical,  firmly  entertained  without  having  been  preceded  by 
eaoscious  study  or  subjected  to  serious  examination — is  ex- 
emplified in  Alkibiad^  L  and  II.  m  emphatically  as  in  any 
Fl&tome    compisition.      In    both    these    dialogues,   indeed 
(eq»ecmUy  in  the  first),  we  find  an  excessive  rei>etition  of 
^cialising  ilhistrations,  often  needless  and  sometimes  tire- 
0Qme :  a  defect  easily  intelligible  if  we  assume  them  to  have 
been  written  when  Plato  was  still  a  novice  in  the  art  of  dia- 
logic compositiom    But  both  dialogues  are  fully  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Sokratic  process,  exposing,  though  with 
^abefant  prolixity,  tli^  firm  and  universal  belief,  held  and 
iffinxied  by  every  one  even  at  the  age  of  boyhood,  without 
any  assignable  grounds  or  modes  of  acquidtion,  and  amidst 
Mjgjy  diseordance  between  the  affirmation  of  one  man  and 
another.     The  emphasis  too  with  which  Sokrates  insists  upon 
his  own  single  function  of  merely  questioning,  and  upon  the 
fact  that  Alkibiades  gives  all  the  answers  and  pronounces  all 
the  self-Kiondemnation  with  his  own  mouth  "^ — is  remarkable 
in  this  dialogue:  as  well  as  the  confidence  with  which  he 
proclaims  the  dialogue  as  afibrding  the  only,  but  effective^ 
cure.*"      The  ignorance  of  which   Alkibiades  stands    unex- 
pectedly convicted,  is  expressly  declared  to  be  commfju  to 
him  with  the  other  Athenian  politicians  :  an  exception  being 


Pktes  AUab*i.  p*lT2413. 
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tor  the  put- 

Alklbl4tk« 
to  a.  convVo 
tloa  of  hit 
own  lino- 


half  allowed  to  pass  in  favour  of  the  semi-philosophical  Peri- 
kles,  whom  Plato  judges  here  with  less  severity  than  else* 
where** — and  a  decided  superiority  being  claimed  for  the 
Spartan  and  Persian  kings,  who  are  extolled  as  systematicallj 
trained  from  childhood. 

The  main  purpose  of  Sokrates  is  to  drive  AUdbiades  into 
self-contradictions,  and  to  force  upon  him  a  painful 
consciousness  of  ignorance  and  mental  defect^  upon 
grave  and  important  subjectsj  while  he  is  yet  young 
enough  to  amend  it  Towards  this  purpose  he  is 
made  to  lay  claim  to  a  divine  missioTi  similar  to 
™'*^"  that    which  the  real   Solcrates  announces   in  tha 

Apology .P  A  number  of  perplexing  qEestions  and  difficulUai 
are  accumulated :  it  is  not  meant  that  these  difficulties  are 
insoluble,  but  that  they  cannot  be  solved  by  one  who  lias 
never  seriously  reflected  on  them — by  one  who  (as  the  Xeiio- 
phootic  Sokrates  says  to  Euthydemus)^  is  so  confident  d 
knowing  the  subject  that  he  has  never  meditated  upon  it  at 
aU,  The  disheartened  AUdbiades  feels  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving liimself  and  supplicates  the  assistance  of  Sokratee:' 
who  reminds  him  that  he  must  first  determine  what  **  Htm- 
self"  is.  Here  again  we  find  ontiselves  upon  the  track  of 
Sokrates  in  the  Platonic  Apolog)%  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  memorable  inscription  at  Delphi — Nosce  teipsunL  Your 
mind  is  yourself:  your  body  is  a  lilere  instrument  of  yoar 
mind:  your  wealth  and  power  are  simple  appurtanances  or 
adjuncts.  To  know  yourself,  which  is  genuine  Sophrosyne 
or  temperance,  is  to  know  yoin-  mind :  but  this  can  only  be 
done  by  looking  into  another  mind,  and  into  its  most  intelli- 
gent compartmeut:  just  as  the  eye  can  only  see  itself  by 
looking  into  the  centre  of  vision  of  another  eye.* 

At  the  same  time>  when,  after  having  convicted  Alkibiades 
of  deplorable  ignorance,  Sokrates  is  called  upon  to  puBacribe 
remedies— all  distinctness  of  indication  disappears.     It  k 


*  Pinto,  Alkib.  i,  p.  118-120.  '  Pkito,  AUrik  p.  128^1^  A. 

r  Plftto,  Alkik  h  p.  124  0127  B.  •  PkH  Alk.  i  p.  133, 

1  Xenop,  M(?m.  it.  2,  3G.  'Ahhh  A  PlHturJc  inefc&phor«  iUttEtRitrng 
Tn&ra  ^^j'*  1^  6  ^wfrpd^Ti^f ,  f^rvi,  Sid  rb  i  t|i<}  Deoeieuty  for  twu  j^mnte  miodi 
wpiipa  wtifr*6*ty  tlSivm,  avl'  Iftrier^aj.       co-opeiating  io  dialectic^  eoUoqiiV. 
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eiacted  only  wlieti  the  purpose  is  to  bring  difficulties  and 
contradictions  to  view :  it  is  dispensed  with,  when  g^^^^  f^^, 
the  purpose  is  to  solve  them*     The  conclusion  h,  U]J^*™ 
that  assuming  happiness  as  the  acknowledged  ulti-  SJ^^uuIilT*' 
Diate  end,*     Alkibiades  cannot  secure  thia  either  ^f^^f^ 
Sat  himself  or  for  his  city,  by  striving  for  wealth  and  JJ^  tw"** 
pofwer,  private  or  public :  he  can  only  secure  it  by  f^^?^. 
acquiring  for  himself^  and  implanting  in  bis  country-  ^^^'^ 
men,  justice,  temperance,  and  virtue.  This  is  perfectly  Sokratic, 
and  conformable  to  what  is  said  by  the  real  Sokrates  in  the 
Platonic  Apology,    But  coming  at  the  close  of  Alldbiades  L, 
it  lo^esents  no  meaning  and  imparts  no  inatruetiou  ;  because 
Sobates  had  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  dialogue,  that 
neither  he  himseli^  nor  Alkibiades,  nor  the  general  public, 
knew  what  justice  and  virtue  were.     The  positive  solution 
thieh  Sokrates  professes  to  give,  is  therefore  illusory.    He 
throws  us  back  upon  those  old,  familiar,  emotional,  associa- 
tions^ unconscious  products  and   unexamined   transmiBsions 
fn?m  mind  to  mind ^^ which  he  had  already  shown  to  repre- 
sent the  feucy  of  knowledge  without  the  reality — deep-seated 
belief  without  any  assignable  intellectual  basis,  or  outward 
flt^dard  of  rectitude. 

Throughout  the  various  Platonic  dialogues,  we  find  alter- 
nately two  distinct  and  opposite  methods  of  handling  proiisiftr  of 
—the  generalising  of  the  sj>ecial,  and  the  special-  -Kxtrcme  ' 
tffltig  of  the  general-    In  Alkibiadds  I,,  the  special-  am  gf  iiul*- 
Mmg  of  the  general  preponderates — as  it  does  in  «npi(V!i_ 
mcmt  of  the  conversations  of  the  Xenophontic  Memo-  puined. 
isbilia:  the  number  of  exemplifying  particulars  is  unusually 
great     Sokrates  does  not  accept  as  an  answer  a  general  term, 
without  illustrating  it  by  several  of  the  specific  terms  compre- 
hended under  it :  and  this  several  times  on  occasions  when  an 
instructed  reader  thinks  it  superfluoiis  and  tiresome:  hence, 
partly,  the  inclination  of  some  modem  critics  to  disallow  the 
dialogue.      But  we   must  recollect  that  though  a  modern 
ler  practised  in  the  uae  of  general  terms  may  seize  the 

«  Plat,  Alkibiml.  i,  p.  134, 
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meaning  at  once^  an  Athenian  youtli  of  .the  PlatoDic  ag« 
would  not  bo  sure  of  doing  the  same.  No  conscioud  analysis 
had  yet  been  applied  to  general  terms  :  no  grammar  or  logic 
then  entered  into  education*  Confident  affirmation,  without 
fully  knowing  the  meaning  of  what  is  affirmed,  is  the  beeetting 
sin  against  which  Plato  here  makes  war :  and  his  precantions 
for  exposbg  it  are  pushed  to  extreme  minuteness.  So,  too,  m 
the  SophiBtes  and  Politikns,  when  he  wishes  to  iUnstiate  th^ 
process  of  logical  division  and  subdiyision,  he  appliei  it  to 
cases  BQ  trifting  and  so  multiplied,  that  Boc'her  is  revolted  and 
rejects  the  dialogues  altogether*  But  Plato  himself  foresee! 
and  replies  to  the  objection;  declaring  expressly  that  his 
main  purpose  is,  not  to  expound  the  particular  subject  choaen, 
but  to  make  manifest  and  familiar  the  steps  and  conditions  of 
tbe  general  classifying  process — and  that  prolixity  cannot  be 
avoided-*  We  must  reckon  upon  a  similar  purpose  in  Alkt- 
biadis  L  The  dialogue  is  a  specimen  of  that  which  Aristotle 
calls  Inductive  Dialectic,  as  distinguished  from  Syllo^sdc: 
the  Inductive  he  considers  to  be  plainer  and  ea^er,  suitable 
when  you  have  an  ordinary  collocutor — the  Syllogistic  is  the 
more  cogent,  when  you  are  dealing  with  a  practised  dis- 
putantp* 

It  has  been  seen  that  Alkib.  L,  though  profeesiug  to  give 
AiMibiftde*  something  like  a  solution^  gives  what  is  really  no 
i.rob!«ru  solution  at  all.  Alkib*  II ,.  similar  in  many  respecte 
d*;«niiiiicd.  ig  here  different,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  even  pro- 
fess to  solve  the  difficulty  which  had  been  raised.  The 
general  mental  defect — false  persuasion  of  knowledge  wflbout 
the  reality — is  presented  in  its  application  to  a  particular 
case.  Atkibiades  is  obliged  to  admit  that  he  does  not  know 
what  he  ought  to  pray  to  the  Gods  for:  neither  what  k 
good,  to  be  giunted,  nor  wbat  is  euilj  to  be  averted.  He 
relies  upon  Sokrates  far  dispelling  this  mist  frt^m  his  mind: 


*  Pkto^  rolitikutt,  2S5'2Stj.  ,  ^^r^,  wtBoin^tfoy  «al  ffa/p^r^mi 

»  Ari&tijU?!.  Topic,  i.  I04»  n.  IB.  !  tatra  rifv  ulirfiisffi^  ywit^ifimTt^mf ' 
n^O'4  Twi'  k6yaif  tUn}  rwtr  SjoAf trTiicwr  |  rah  wqWqis  ttvitf^f'  6  Si  avk3Wft§ 
— (en  ti  rh  fxlv,  irnyvy^t,  r6  0^^  BiOifrtii.w/rfpov  ira}  vp^s  Toj^f  mtrttJ^ 
wvKkoyiffpL6$  *  *  *  .  t^fi  %k  Y[  fiAv  lira-     Koht  itftpy*VTtpoy. 
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vrluch  Sokrate^  promises  to  do,  but  adjourus  for  aaothc^r 

Sokrates  here  ascribes  to  the  SpartaoB,  and  to  varioua  pbi- 
losopiiers^  tlie  practice  of  putting  up  prayei*s  iu  uu-  sokmuacorop 
d^ned  lanmiage^  for  good  and  honourable  things  prKUceof 
ffenerallv.    He  commends  that  practice*    Xcnophon  ^^  g^^^  for 
telk  U9  that  the  mstoncal  hokratea  observed  it :  ^  deBDcd-Hta 
bat  he  tells  ue  also  that  the  histoncal  SokxateB,  the  stmi-re- 
tboQgh  not  prapug  for  any  special  presents  from  ^^^^%^^ 
the  Godflj  yet  prayed  for  and  believed  himself  to  ^^~^ 
receive  special  revelations  and  advice  as  to  what  ^^^Ji^^ 
was  good  to  be  done  or  avoided  in  particular  cases.  ^"^*nB>" 
He  held  that  these  special  revelations  were  essential  to  any 
tolemble  life :   that  the  dispensations  of  the  Godsj  though 
idminlEtered  upon  regular  principles  on  certein  subjects  and 
up  to  a  certain  point,  were  kept  by  them  designedly  inscru- 
table beyond  that  point :  but  that  the  Gods  would,  if  properly 
eolicited,  aflbrd  premonitory  wamiDgs  to  any  favoured  person, 
fflich  as  would  enable  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  evO,  and 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  good.     He  declared  that  to  consult 
ind  obey  oracles  and  prophets  was  not  less  a  maxim  of  pru- 
dence than  a  duty  of  piety  :  for  himself,  lie  was  farther  privi- 
leged through  his  divine  sign  or  monitor,  which  he  implicitly 
followed-*     iSuch  premonitory  warnings  were  the  only  special 
hvour  which  he  thought  it  suitable  to  pray  for — besides  good 
things   generally*    For  special   preeenta  he  did  not  pray, 
beoa^ise  he  professed  not  t^  know  whether  any  of  the  ordi- 
oaiy  objects  of  desire  were  good  or  bad.     He  proves  in 
his   conversation   with   EuthydemuSj   that  all   thase   acqui- 
sitions which  are  usually  accounted  means  of  happiness — 
beauty,  strength,  wealth,  reputation,  nay,  even  good  health 
and   wisdom^ — are  sometimes  good  or  causes  of  happiness, 
sometimes  evil  or  causes  of  misery  *    aud  therefore  cannot 

T  Xc'Dop.   Menii  i  3,  2  -  Plat.  Alk.  i  $RuKajf  ol  Bmlt  fiaif§dt'*iv'  h  ii  f^^  iin^m 

iL  p.  143-1  is*  tini  hfBpiiirait  ttrtt^  wfif^aff&tu  Sii  ^a^- 

■  These    opitiiotis  of    Sokrat^s  nre    rucns  wupk  tmr  9§wf  wvi^edifttrBar  toI^ 

Xt'Dopboutifl  Memoimbuia,  l  1, 1-10—    ^l  H,  4, 1  4,  2-15»  iv,  H,  12,  ii.  7.  It), 
ffif    ik   Sttrj    &    t^lv    fAa96¥rai    wGmv  \  iv.  &,  5-11. 
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be  considered  either  aa  absolutely  tlie  one  or  absolutely  the 
other** 

Thia  impoaaibility  of  determining  what  is  good  and  what  is 
coropKiKo  ^^''^'  ^'^  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  dis- 
ii.t^*1^  penBatioDB  of  the  Gods  and  in  human  affairs — is  ft 
H^ffi£bi!'^  doctrine  forcibly  insisted  on  by  the  Xenophontic 
S^"Jr-  Sokrates  in  hia  discourse  with  Euthydemua,  and 
SJ£^^^tj,  much  akin  to  the  Platonic  Alkibiades  IL,  being 
&toS^^  applied  to  the  special  ease  of  prayer.  But  we  mujt 
^il^^^  not  anpposa  that  Sokratea  adheres  to  thia  doctritie 
throughout  all  the  colloquies  of  the  Xenophontie 
3I©morabilia ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  him,  in  other  placei^ 
reasoning  upon  such  matters,  as  health,  strength,  and  wm- 
dom^  as  if  tliey  were  decidedly  good,^  The  fact  is,  that  the 
argmuenta  of  Sokrates,  in  the  Xenophontic  3Iemorabilia^ 
Tary  materially  according  to  the  occasion  and  the  person 
with  whom  he  is  discoursing:  and  the  case  is  similar  with 
the  Platonjp  dialogues :  illustrating  farther  tlie  quastioDable 
evidence  on  which  ScUeicrmacher  and  other  critics  proceed, 
when  tliey  tleclare  one  dialogue  to  be  spurious^  becau^  it 
contains  reasoning  inconsistent  with  another- 

We  find  in  Alk  11,  another  doctrine  which  is  also  pro- 
claimed by  Sokratea  in  the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia :  that 
the  Grods  are  not  moved  by  costly  sacrifice  moi^  than  by- 
humble  sacrifice,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
ofierer : "  they  attend  only  to  the  mind  of  the  oflerer,  whether 
be  be  just  and  wise :  that  is,  "  whether  he  knows  what  ought 
to  be  done  botli  towards  Gods  and  towards  men."** 

But  we  find  also  in  Alk-  II*  another  doctrine,  more  remark- 
RcOTarknbi*    able.     Soktates  will  not  proclaim  absolutely  that 
A^yM>d«a     knowledge  is  good,  and  that  ignorance  js  evil.    In 
some  cases,  he  contends,  ignorance  is  good  i  and  ha 


n.— Tbat 
kuo■w\l&^gm 

gmkl  Til*    dificnmmatas  which  the  cases  are-    That  which  we 
«ftiooaii«Fif  are  principally  interested  in  knowing,  la,  Crood^  or 

*  Xenop.   Memor.  iv.    2,  31-32-36.  i  o-o^W,  ri  fiwyicrr^tv  ayaBA^,  Ac, 
Tatrra  ctv  -wor^  ^^a  m^fhovrra  irori  Si  1      *  Plato,  AUdb*  M.  p.  149-150;  3£iD. 

1'  For  ejEampb,  Xen.  Bfera.  iv.  S-iJ—        <*  Plato*  Alk,  ii.  |»,  H^  £«  150  B. 


^ 
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The  B€9i — The  Profitable :  ^  phmsea  used  as  equi-  i*  indigprai- 
^  Falent;     The  knowledge  of  thia  is  good,  and  the  ^'  ^^  ^» 
|%iicsB]ioe  of  it  misehievouss  tinder  aU  supposable  ^1"^^^ 
eireuxnfftazieea     And  if  a  man  knowa  good,  the  ^^7^""^" 
more  he  knows  of  erery  tiling  else,  the  better ;  te^tflci^ 
sine©  he  will  be  snre  to  make  a  good  nae  of  his  Imowledge* 
But  if  he  does  not  know  good,  the  knowledge  of  other  things 
will  be  hiirtftil  rather  than  beneficial  to  him.     To  be  skilful 
in  particular  arts  and  accomplishmentflj  under  the  capital 
mental  deficiency  supposed,  will  render  him  an  instrument 
of  evil  and  not  of  good.    The  more  he  Itnows— and  the  more 
he  belieyes  himself  to  know — the  more  forward  i^iil  he  he  in 
acting,  and  therefore  the  greater  amotmt  of  harm  will  he  do. 
It  is  better  that  he  should  act  a8  httlo  as  possible.     Such 
a  man  is  not  fit  to  direct  hiE  own  conduct^  like  a  freeman  :  he 
must  be  directed  and  controlled  by  others,  like  a  slave.    The 
peater  number  of  mankind  are  fools  of  this  description — 
ignorant  of  good :  the  wise  men  who  know  good,  and  are  fit 
to  direct,  are  very  few.    The  wise  man  alone,  knowing  good, 
follows  reason  :  the  rest  trust  to  opinion  without  reason/    He 
alone  is  competent  to  direct  both  his  own  conduct  and  that 
of  the  society. 

The  stress  which  is  laid  here  upon  the  knowledge  of  good, 
ig  distinguished  from  all  other  varieties  of  knowledge — the 
identification  of  the  good  with  the  profitable,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  vnih  reason  (vom))  while  other  varieties  of 
knowledge  are  ranked  T^vith  opinion  (S(Jfa) — ^these  are  points 
which,  under  one  phraseology  or  another,  pervade  many  of 
the  Platonic  dialogues.  The  old  phrase  of  Harakleitus — 
noXvfi€L0i7}  voov  oi  BiBdtTKet — **  much  learning  does  not  teach 
reason  " — seems  to  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Flato 
in  composing  this  dialogue.  The  man  of  much  learning 
and  art,  mthout  the  knowledge  of  good,  and  surrendering 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  one  or  otter  among  his  accom* 


•  Pl»to»  Alk,  ii.  p,   145  B*    "Oarir 


^  ToD  ^^*Ktfiov — ulso  146  B. 

f  Plato.  Alk.  ii.  p.  146  A-D.     ^*i 


L  A5B  U, 


Cttif.L 


whtmt  wt  wm  vitkiali 


I  of  Good,  or] 


r^^ 


in  the  PoUtikna  ill 

tiOe  of  Ae  Segal  or  M- 

sr  diiwiziig^  the  molts  d 

are  eonadered  ss  iidxirdiii&te; 

mim  tbe  title  of  art  of  cilm- 

Ae  nMoi^  as  Bieiaif^  ami  pro- 

i  ^  ngud  Id  ifaetogie)  as  the  Mt  of 

poae  of  psraQamoa,  iB  tb 

4hi,  impartad  bjr 

b&eBipriilie^it  iapegsonifiedmlbe., 

ilkeB^aBoii  of  tliei 
•n  tbe  Ml  (Gvudiaju  and 
1 J  to  foilofir :  Ae  viiliie  of  the 
mfiieit  dfaeiknoa     In  the  Leges,  it  ti 

I  ta  n^  Mmmm^  wAmA  vUdv  no  ipedal  aptilodii^ 
nvA  hsf^.  In  die  X^iopboiitie  Memombilia,  it 
ii  as  a  Sokiatie  antbodtr  nnder  ihe  title  of  Sophtx)«p' 
FffianntM  ^  and  llie  Pk)£table  is  declared  identical  witb 
Gciod,  aa  Ae  diieetnig  and  limiting  principle  for  aU 
■n  pmnaiie  tmd  procsBiingsJ 

il  ipfcal  are  we  to  nndezstand  by  the  Gxfod,  about  whidi 
«i-    lIietBareionianjdispntes^aeeordmgto  tbeacknow- 
M    le^nenl  of  Plato  as  weB  aa  of   Sokmtes?   AoJ 
wini  ate  we  to  imden^aad  by  the  Profitabbf 
wlial  idatioD  doea  it  afcand  to  the  Fleagoiablei 
S^Sl      tlmFainM? 

llieae  are  pomte  which  Plato  hem  Ixmwm  undet^rmii^ 
We  dan  ind  him  again  tonchiiig  tbeoii  and  trying  difer^^ 


u^t 


rUf 


GoBiMit  Xcabphoii,  (£ki!iidDicflik  ^ 
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ways  of  determining  them,  in  the  Protagoras,  the  Grorgias, 
the  Bepoblic,  and  elsewhere.  We  have  here  the  title  and 
the  postolate,  bnt  nothing  more,  of  a  comprehensive  Teleo- 
logy, or  ri^t  comparatiye  estimate  of  ends  and  means  one 
i^ainst  another,  so  as  to  decide  when,  how  far,  under  what 
ebcumstanceSy  &c.,  each  onght  to  be  pursued.  We  shall  see 
wbat  Plato  does  in  other  dialogues  to  connect  this  title  and 
postulate  with  a  more  definite  meaning. 
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HIFPIAS  MAJOB  —  HIFPIAB  IGKOR. 

H^BB  two  dialc^nes  are  carried  on  tetweea  Soknlei 
aikd  the  Eleian  S*>phist  Hippias.     The  general  coft- 1 
cefition  of  Hippiaa — descxibed  as  accomplisbed,  d(h  I 
^jfa^.      qnentf  and  saccessfnl^  yet  made  to  say  vain  itid  I 
5«^    BiUy  tilings— is  the  same  in  both  dialogiies :  in  boA  J 
^^'       also  the  pcilemics  of  Sokmtes  against  him  ne  cca»  j 
dueled  in  a  like  ^irit,  of  affected  deference  mingy] 
nth  aKnttmg  6KR»8m*    Indeed  the  figiue  assigned  to  Hip*J 
pitt  ii  80  oontemptable,  that  even  an  admiriog  critic  1^1 
StallbAum  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  ''  petulans  pene  et|io* 
terra  in  Hij^iam  oratio,"  and  intimating   that  Pkto  bai 
Ikandled  Hip]^  more  coarsely  thao  any  one  else.     Sndi 
petnlajice  Stallbaum  attem|»t3  to  excuse  by  ^ying  that  Ite 
diakgiie  is  a  yoathfid  composition  of  Plato :«  while  Sehlei€^ 


ft  li^L^;  ftl^  Stem  baft  (EiiiJeltiii^, 
f[i»43  V  v^  »?!.  ftfter  ^  fWtptNizii^ 

^2— -^  K«TntbelMi   me    ooane 

r«f  tb«  dtdfO|riie  9e^m&  Almost  to 

j^  admlnable  limit  €£  comk 

^  it0   faftBtf>T  which    Scfastei 

m  im  with  Hippiaa,  in  m  mj  suC 

yn^  (ffmujam    thikn  puipq«l«i^ 

r  Mm  with  A  ^tmig  ti  too- 

at   Oie 

^^  _  aittifu],  which  pio- 

tbem  he  tgiw  wflnrows  «  nia  otih 
aoQa4«ultitiift  •!  iMtdimiiKB  ham 


iw    aew 


them,  in    his   own    daj  not 

hooocBnl  Imt  arknovMg^  it  ^ 

ing  hcmmr  bj  FemftiioftyA  iad  wial 
■ccomplBlinienta— and  in  iAh»  At 
critk  (ieAetibe  the  hutedal  BlffiB 

89;  Soehir,  p^  221)  ai  if  h«  bad  n^ 
dehftrdd  thei«  ifieedies,  or  nMttac 

Borv  thia  oociedy  ina j  be  tp^ietittd 
m  drnMem  a  moMet  €f  indifilay 
taals.  For  my  put,  X  Agtise  wUh  AjI 
in  tfaiiikiiig  it  mtspkised  and  im|iie«i* 
iag;  iad  I  am  not  smnfaMi  Uaiht 
vliiMa  ie  isOkOTC!  the  di^c^u^  tai  Ibi 
Fktattie  auion,  thoqgh  I  do  aol  eoaeff 
cither   ID    thia   inibreoeek  or  fa  Iki 


^  unimimrrod  withowt  iron  kunng    genemi  pruici|ik  itt  whiih  tl 


TiK.,  th»t 

OCSO] 


an 


oblccstioiia  aip^U  A* 

ipc«il3oa  of  sdlilcf^n?  lobehiU 

being  alao  otp^uot  nNb*^  ^ 

gennincncaa  «a  a  mrk  <£  Pblx  IV 

HMMii  &UUJ  "«'^  *-* r--—     Nqbea  »r  AriatnfhiiiBi,  preatl^^  flay* 

JJJJjJ^ned  iipf^i  ihij  Dmne  of  oneof   oii  n  cf^medjfo  the  Hi|ijiM/o«  !%»V 


behinii  ill  Iiim tfa«  ^"^Sr^^^^P^' .*fi 

It  r^Himrtfi  a  podrerfiil  hatred  agaiDBfi 

th^  p^iona  Jfled  SophUta.  to  laake 

m  critic  tube  pl€a«»»    «d  *  comedy 

slUy  a«5<i  ridieukjua  specchca 
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inaclier  nmnbers  it  among  the  reasons  for  Buapecting  the 
dialogue,  and  Ast^  among  the  reasons  for  declaring  positively 
tkt  Plato  is  not  the  author**'  This  last  eoncluaion  I  do  not 
at  all  accept ;  nor  even  the  hypothesis  of  Stallbaum,  if  it  be 
tfindeped  as  an  excuse  for  improprieti^  of  tone :  for  I  believe 
tbt  the  earliest  of  Plato's  dialogues  was  composed  after  he 
was  twenty-eight  years  of  age — that  is,  after  the  death  of 
Sakmtes.  It  is  however  noway  improbable,  that  both  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Hippias  may  have  been  among  Plato's 
earher  compositions.  We  see  by  the  Memorabilia  of  Xeno- 
phon  that  there  was  repeated  and  aorimonioua  controversy 
between  Sokrates  and  Hippias;  so  that  we  may  probably 
suppoee  feelings  of  special  dislike,  determining  Plato  to  com- 
pose two  distinct  dialogues,  in  which  an  imaginary  Hippias 
18  mocked  and  scourged  by  an  imaginary  Sokrates. 

On©  congiderable  point  in  the  Hippias  Major  appears  to 
We  a  bearing  on  the  debate  between  Sokrates  and  j^^  ^^^^ 
Hippias  in  the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia ;  in  which  £^^JJ^^ 
debate,  Eippias  taimts  Sokratee  with  always  com-  ul^^^ 
bating  and  deriding  the  opinions  of  others,  wldle  ^fltSTM*' 
evading  to  give  opinions  of  his  own.    It  appears  SJSS'tlJr 
that  some  antecedent  debates  between  the  two  had  ^^'**^^**- 
tmned  upon  the  deiinition  of  the  Just,  and  that  on  these 
occasions  Hippias  had  been  the  respondent,  Sokrates  the 
objector.     Hippias   professes   to   have   reflected   upon  these 
debates,  and  to  be   now  prepared  with  a  definition  which 
nathef  Sokrates  nor  any  one  else  can  successfully  assail, 
but  he  will  not  say  what  the  deiinition  is,  until  Sokrates  has 
laid  down  one  of  his  own-    In  reply  to  this  challenge,  So- 
krates declares  the  Just  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Lawful  or 


u  tnTiiod  to  an  abusive  purpose  when 
r  critics  put  it  into  court  sa    eTtdeuoe 
Iplnut   uie   character  of  the  real    Bo- 
otes, 

K.  F.  Henufinn,  m  my  judgraeDti 
likej  »  msse  mdoruii  riew  of  Iha  Hip- 
pkfl  If^r  f  Geacli.  UDd  Sr^.  der  Flat. 
niil,  p.  487-647  l  Insi^^d  of  cxpntrnt- 
ing  cm  the  glory  of  Flato  in  dc^nditig 
in  •GcompLUbed  coutempomiy^  he 
dmsUfl  npoD  the  lo^cal  mi^takos  acid 
moAiMioii  which  the  dialogue  briugs  to 


view ;  and  lie  reminds  tts  justly  of  tlie 
intellectual  condition  of  the  cige,  when 
eTen  elementary  (JiHtinctionfl  in  logic 
and  gramnuir  had  been  ecaroely  at* 
tend^  to. 

Both  K.  F.  H^rmATm  and  Souhar 
oonnder  the  Hippias  to  he  not  m 
jaTenile  prodai^iLoa  of  Fluto^  bat  (o 
Deloni^  to  nis  middle  agp» 

^  Schloieim.  Einlci til ng,  p.  iOl ;  Ast, 
I  Platon'a  Leben  und  SchiifU^n,  p*  457- 
459. 
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thk  Bgaiiist  rarioQs  objecttons  of  Hi]K 
hf  admtttii^  it"  Ptt>baMj  this  deWtt, 
W  Xean|Jiniw  or  aometliiiig  tbij  lik«  tt^  rpaili 
If  io^  we  retmifk  with  mrprisa  the  feeblenw 
of  Wpfimt  in  a  ease  where  SokmtiLi&,  if  be 
vovld  famre  fomid  such  stmtig  one§— 
Mbfe  i«fIieB  gireii  by  Sokr»le%  whoee  talent  W 
dtffiealties,  not  in  solnng  Uim.* 
whidi  Bokntes  makes  in  ilJngtimtiaii  19 
Lffcmgqs  hod  ensured  saperioritT  tn 
hf  noatirig  m  the  Spartans  a  habit  of  itaplieit 
tD  Hm  kwv.*    Such  k  tbe  cbaimcter  of  the  Xeno^ 


of  tb^  Htpptfts  Major,  the  Platonio 
\  tlul  Hippias  has  been  long  abaiot 
wUdi  ab^nce  tbe  lattar  ezplatDii 
^'„  J}  br  sarbg  dMi be  has  Tisited  many  citied  in  Gmem, 
^?r*'i  I  S^^^C  letiltreB  with  great  snocess^  and  T«eetTtnf 
tirtti^^y  b^  paj;  and  that  especially  he  has  often  rintal 
^iSTW  %wfei»  putly  to  giYie  leetniea,  but  partly  ftk»  lo 
^t^TS^  ti  iiiiif t  diploBatie  hBiiptiaB  for  hh  couiitmaeii  tk 

Um  more  than  any  otie  el» 
010  aays)  were  etntzieDtlT  id- 
fdnUe  for  tba  tnuning  of  youth :  moreorcf 
limf  were  m  geoerdly  approred,  that  even  from  a  smill 
town  called  loykua*  be  obtained  a  conmdejuble  mm 


Upon  this  Sokrates  asfca— In  which  of  the  cities  were  tout 
mm^^^  gains  the  larg^ :  pfobably  at  Sparta?  1%,— No; 
E— i/r  I  reeetTed  oodiiDg  aft  all  at  Sjiarta.  &*r*— How? 
Sffjiijw  To«i  amaae  ne  I  Were  not  your  lecturet  calculated 
fcfciwyi  to  impnife  the  Spartan  youth?  or  did  not  tht 
Spartans  d^etre  to  IrnTe  their  youth  improTed  ?  or 


r.  It,  %^IMS, 


m  Toalk  it 


wl&kh   Iw 
1m^    htanl    trom   Soltfwtb 

ti*  awaafi^  of  Hh^  weg-i 


tbia  of  H^|M#y»r,  whkt  mAaUm 
E^M  SeiJi^tiiiD  And  Jot  ?' 


[m^cfh,  McaiKir.  It,  4,  15. 
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liad  they  no  money?     ffip, — Neither  one  nor  the  other. 

Th^  Spartans,  like  others,  desire  the  improvement  of  their 

jouth  ;  they  also  have  plenty  of  motiey  ;  moreover  my  leeturee 

were  very  beneficial,  to  them  as  weU  as  to  the  rest/    Sokr. — 

How  cotild  it  happen  then,  that  at  Sparta,  a  city  great  and 

eminent  for  its  good  laws,  your  vahiabie  instructions  were 

left  unrewarded ;  while  you  received  so  much  at  the  incon* 

fiiderabie  town  of  Inykus  ?    Sip. — It  is  not  the  custom  of 

the  country,  Sokrates,  for  tlie  Spartans  to  change  their  laws, 

or  to  educate  their  sons  in  a  way  diflerent  from  their  ordinary 

rtpntine.     Sokr. — How  say  you  ?    It  is  not  the  custom  of  the 

country  for  the  Spartans  to  do  right,  but  to  do  wrong  ?    Mip* 

—I  shall  not  say  that,  Sokrates.     Sokr. — But  surely  they 

ffould  do  rights  in  educating  their  children  better  and  not 

worse  ?    Mip, — Yes,  they  would  do  right :  but  it  is  not  lawful 

for  them  to  admit  a  foreign  mode  of  education.    If  any  one 

could  have  obtained  payment  there  for  education,  I  should 

bare  obtained  a  great  deal :  for  they  listen  to  me  with  delight 

and  applaud  me :  but,  as  I  told  yoUj  their  law  forbids, 

Sokr. — Do  you  call  law  a  hurt  or  benefit  to  die  city  ? — 
Hip, — Law  h  enacted  with  a  view  to  benefit;  but  Queation, 
it  sometimes  hurts,  if  it  be  badly  enacted,^    Sokr. —  Tiie  i^w- 

1  *  t        inrtkersal- 

But  what  f    Do  not  the  enactors  enact  it  as  the  w»ri  *tni  ^ 
maxitntun  of  good,  without  which  the  citizens  can-  »bi«,  but 
not  live  a  regulated  life  ?    Mip, — Certainly  :  they  [jui  ^^  J^^^"* 
do  m*    Sokr. — Therefore,  when  those  who  try  to  *^y^*\\* 
enact  laws  miss  the  attainment  of  ffood,  they  also  *l***?  ^7; 
tniss  the  lawful  and  law  itself.     How  say  you? —  Ibi^Sj'*'" 
JUp. — ^They  do  soj  if  you  speak  with  strict  pro-  [^°^^^JJi''■ 
priety:  but  such  is  not  the  language  which  men  ^^*^^ 
commonly  use,     Sokr. — What  men  ?  the  knowing  ?   or  the 
ignorant  ?     Sip^ — The  Many.     Sokr. — The  Many :  is  it  thetf 
who  know  what   tnith    is  ?     Sip, — Assuredly  not      S&kr, 
— But  surely  those  who  do  know,  account  the  profitable  to 
be  in  tmtb  more  lawful  than  the  unprofitable,  to  all  men, 
Don*t  you  admit  this  ?    Hip. — Yes,  I  admit  they  account  it 
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BO  in  truth-  Sokr. — ^Well,'and  it  is  so,  too:  thetnitliiij 
the  knowing  men  (K^connt  it  Hip. — Most  certainly, 
— Now  you  affirm,  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  the  Sj 
to  be  educated  according  to  your  schemej  foreign  as  it 
than  accordbg  to  their  own  native  schemep  Mip. — I 
it,  and  with  tmth  too.  Sokr* — You  affirm  besides, 
things  more  profitable  are  at  the  same  time  more  Iawfyl| 
Sip.—l  said  SO-  Sokr. — ^According  to  your  reasQuing, 
it  is  more  lawful  for  the  Spartan  children  to  be  edi 
by  Hippias,  and  more  unlawful  for  them  to  be  educated 
their  fathera^ — if  in  reality  they  will  be  more  benefited  % 
you  ?  Jffip.^But  they  will  be  more  benefited  by  me.  Stb* 
The  Spartans  therefore  act  unlawfiilly,  when  they  refiise  to 
give  you  money  and  to  conBde  to  you  their  sons  ?  Sip.—l 
admit  that  they  do :  indeed  your  reasoning  seems  to  iiib 
in  my  favour,  so  that  I  am  noway  call*^  upon  to  reort  ft^ 
Sokr. — We  find  theu,  after  aU,  that  the  Spartans  are  meaim 
of  law,  and  that  too  in  the  most  important  matters — ^thmigh 
they  are  esteemed  the  most  exemplary  followers  of  law** 


OoiappriwH 
ctf  the  argn- 
meni  of  toe 
Ilmtflrilfr 
Sulcmie*, 
wMh  that  trf 
Uie  Xtoo- 
lUoSo- 


Perhaps  Hato  intended  the  above  argument  as  a 

taunt  against  the  Sophist  Hippias,  for  bmng 
enough  to  think  his  own  tuition  better  than  that 
the  Spartan  community.    If  such  was  his  inte&tiyCf 
the  argument  might  have   been  retorted  agtunl 
Plato  himself,  for  his  propositions  in  the  Bepublie 
and  Leges :  and  we  know  that  the  enemies  of  Plato  did  taniil 
him  with  his  inability  to  get  these  schemes  adopted  in  iny 
actual  community.    But  the  argument  becomes  intereitiig 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  delmte  before  referred  to  i^h 
the   Xenophontic   IVIemorabilia,   where    Sokrates  mainuii^^ 
against  Hippias  that  the  Just  is  equivalent  to  the  Lawful- 
In  that  Xenophontic  dialogue,  all  the  difficulties  which  em- 
bai^rass  this  explanation  are  kept  out  of  sight,  and  Sokiiti* 
is  represented  as  gaining  an  easy  victory  over  Btpplaa.    b 
this  Platonic  dialogue,  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  i^^m^ 
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f  expressly  adverted  to,  and  Sokmtes  reduces  Hippias  to  a 

absurdity,  by  making  liim  pronounce  tbe  Spartans 

^be  enemies  of  law: — wapavo^ovf;  bearing  a  double  sense, 

and  the  proposition  being  true  in  one  sense,  false  in  the  other, 

la  the  argument  of  the  Platonic  Sokrates,  a  law  which  does 

not  attain  ita  intended  purpose  of  benefiting  the  community, 

is  no  law  at  all, — not  lawful :  ^  so  that  we  are  driven  back 

ipin  upon  the  objections  of  Alkibiades  against  Perikles  (in 

the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia)  in  regard  to  what  constitutes 

a  hw.    In  the  argument  of  the  Xenophontic  Sokrates,  law 

means  a  law  actually  established,  by  official  authority  or 

rostom — and  the  Spartans  are  produced  as  eminent  examples 

of  a  lawfully  minded  community.     As  far  as  we  can  assign 

poritiTe  opimon  to  the  Platonic  Sokrates  in  the  Hippias 

Kajor,  he  declares  that  the  profitable  or  useful  (being  that 

wkicb  men  always  aim  at  in  making  law),  is  The  Lawfol, 

whether  actually  established  or  not :  and  that  the  unprofitable 

or  hurtful  (being  that  which  men  always  intend  to  escape) 

is  The  Unlawful,  whether  prescribed  by  any  living  authority 

or  oot     This  (he  says)  is  the  opinion  of  the  wise  men  who 

know :  though  the  ignorant  vulgar  hold  the  contrary  opinion. 

Ihe  explanation   of  tq  hixatov  given  by  the   Xenophontic 

Sokrates  (to  hUawv  =  to  v6fiifj^v)f  would  be  equivalent,  if 

we  construe  ro  pop^^p  in  the  sense  of  the  Platonic  Sokrates 

(in  Bippias  Major)  to  an  affirmation  that  The  Just  was  the 

generally  useful — To  BUaiov  =  To  nrnv^  o-vfi^pov. 

There  exists  however  in  all  this,  a  prevalent  confusion  be- 
tween Law  (or  the  Lawful)  as  actually  establif^hed —  The  jii*i^r 
and  Law  (or  the  Lawful)  as  it  ought  to  be  established,  Sl!!^^J^r 
in  the  judgment  of  the  critic,  or  of  those  whom  he  ^ryj";^;!; 
follows:  that  ia  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Mn  Austin  ^^IJjS^wMcji 
in  his  *  Province  of  Jurisprudence  *)  Law  as  it  would  gly^l7j!^  i« 
be,  if  it  conformed  to  Its  assumed  measure  or  test  Si^Xl!^ 
in  the  first  of  these  senses,  to  pofn/Aou  is  not  one  '^^^^ 
and  the  same,  but  variable  according  to  place  and  time — one 
thing  at  Sparta,   another  thing  elsewhere :   accordingly  it 

*  Oompare  a  similar  argument  of  Bakniim  Against  Thnntymiir^btui— RA|R]b1ic, 
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embftrmasment.    Just  now,  I  was  slmmefully  puzzled  iti  eon- 
Tersatlon  with  a  friend^  to  whom  I  had  been  praising  Qa^yon  pnt 
1  10106  thius^  as  honourable  and  beautiful, — blamingr  in  the  mme 

'       ,  ,  .  1  ,  TT  ,        -         *^    or »  frtend 

t  mer  thiDES  as  mean  and  nofly.    He  surprised  me  ^n  i^c  twck- 

I  ©]rth€  interrogation — How  do  you  knowj  Sokrates,  bflsj««ib«n 

'  irhat  things   are  beautiful,  and  what  are  ugly  ?  ^^^  "t- 

Come  now,  can  you  tell  mej  What  is  the  Beautiful  ?  B«Tii^tti  ? 

I,  in  my  stupidity ,  was  altogether  puzzled,  and  could  not 

tnswer  the  questiou.     But  after  I  liad  parted  from  him,  I 

became  mortified  and  angry  with  myself;  and  I  vowed  that 

tbe  Heart  time  I  met  any  wise  man  like  you,  I  would  put  the 

qaestion  to  him,  and  learn  how  to  answer  it ;  so  that  I  might 

be  able  to  renew  the  conversation  with  my  friend.     Your 

coming  here  is  most  opportune.     I  entreat  you  to  answer  and 

explain  to  me  clearly  what  the  Beautiful  is ;  in  order  that  I 

may  not  again  incur  the  like  mortification*     You  can  easily 

answer:  it  is  a  small  matter  for  you,  with  your  numerous 

attainments. 

Oh — yes — a  small  matter  (replies  Hippias) ;  the  question 
m  easy  to  answer.     I  could  teach  you  to  answer  Hiprfu 
many  questions  harder  than  that ;  so  that  no  man  ^^^llou  tutf 
shall  be  able  to  conrict  you  in  dialogue,""  Ai»w«r. 

Sokrates  tlien  proceeds  to  interrogate  HippiaSp  in  the  name 
of  the  absentee,  starting  one  difiiculty  after  another  as  if  sug^ 
greeted  by  this  unknown  prompter,  and  pretending  to  be  him- 
self uttder  awe  of  so  impracticable  a  disputant. 

All  persons  are  just,  through  JuBtice — wise,  through  Wis- 
dcHn — good,  through  Goodness  or  the  Good*— beau- 
tiful, through    Beauty    or    the    Beautiful,      Now 
JoAtiee^  Wisdom*  Goodness,  Beauty  or  the  Beau-  ^ZiT^^ 
tifuU  mtist  each  be  Bomethmg.    TeU  me  what  the 
Beautiful  is? 

Hippias  does  not  conceive  the  question.  Does  the  man 
want  to  know,  What  is  a  beautiful  thing?  Sohr. — No;  he 
wants  to  know  what  ia  The  BeautifuL  Sip* — I  do  not  see 
the  diflference,  I  answer  that  a  beautiful  maiden  is  a  beau- 
tiful thing.     No  one  can  deny  that" 
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Sokr. — My  disputatious  friend  will  not  accept  yant  answer, 
BtppiM^oei  He  wants  you  to  tell  hinij  What  is  the  Self-Beau- 
lund  the  tiful  ?— that  Something  through  whichj  or  by  reason 
H»iii#w*i»    of  which,  aU  beautiful  things  become  beautiful.   Ara 


oMpurikai-'  I  to  tell  him,  it  is  because  a  beautiful  maiden  is  a 
ftiiMfc(ject  beautiful  thing?  He  will  say — Is  not  a  beautiftd 
mare,  a  beautiful  thing  also?  and  a  beautiful  lyre  as  well? 
Sip. — ^Yes ;  both  of  them  are  so.  iSokr, — Ay,  and  a  beautiful 
pot,  my  friend  will  add,  well  moulded  and  rounded  by  a 
skiiful  potter,  is  a  beautiful  thing  too,  ffip* — How,  Sokrates  ? 
Who  can  your  disputatious  friend  be  ?  Some  ill- taught  man, 
surely  ;  since  he  introduces  such  trivial  names  into  a  dignified 
debate,  Sokr. — Ybb;  that  is  his  character:  not  polite,  but 
Tulgar,  anxious  for  nothing  else  but  the  tmth,  Mip* — A  pot, 
if  it  be  beautifully  made,  must  certainly  be  called  beautiful ; 
yet  still,  all  such  objects  are  unworthy  to  be  counted  as 
beautiful,  if  compared  with  a  maiden,  a  mare,  or  a  lyiB. 

Sokr. — I  understand.     You  follow  the  analogy  suggested 
,^  bv  Herakleitus  in  his  dictum — That  the  most  beau- 

^taoiiflgb£  tiful  ape  is  ugly,  if  compared  with  the  human  race, 
^i^ItT^^  So  you  say,  the  most  beautiful  pot  is  ugly,  when 
bHiium  compared  with  the  race  of  maidens.  Sip, — Yea. 
finTuLV^J"  '^'^^*'  ^  ^y  meaning.  Sokr, — Then  my  friend  wfll 
GDinpui«oci,  ^j,  y^^  jij  return,  whether  the  race  of  maidens  u 
not  as  much  inferior  to  the  race  of  Gods,  as  the  pot 
to  the  maiden  ?  whether  the  most  beautiful  maiden 
will  not  appear  ugly,  when  compared  to  a  Goddess  ? 
whether  the  wisest  of  men  will  not  appear  an  ape* 
when  compared  to  the  Gods,  either  in  beauty  or  in  wisdom** 
Sip, — No  one  can  dispute  it.  Sokr, — My  friend  will  smile 
and  say — You  forget  what  was  the  question  put  I  asked 
you.  What  is  the  Beautiful  ? — the  Self-Beautiful :  and  your 
answer  gives  me,  as  the  Self-Beautiful,  something  which  you 
yourself  acknowledge  to  be  no  more  beautiful  than  ugly  ?  If 
I  had  asked  you,  from  the  first,  what  it  was  that  was  both 
beautiful  and  ugly^  your  answer  would  have  been  pertinent 
to  the  question.     Can  you  still  think  that  the  Self-Beau  tiful, 
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— that  SooiethiDg,  by  the  presence  of  which  all  other  things 
become  beautiful, — is  a  maiden,  or  a  marej  or  a  lyre  ? 

Hip. — ^I  have  another  answer  to  which  your  friend  can 
take  BO  exception.  That,  by  the  presence  of  which  s«oRd  ■n* 
&U  ttiingia  become  beautiful,  ie  Gold,  What  was  p^-g^ 
befcre  ugly,  will  (we  all  know),  when  ornamented  tbepf*«Tice 
with  gold,  appear  beautiful-  Sokr, — You  little  ihingabe- 
know  what  sort  of  man  my  fnend  is.  He  will  fui-  scniuaj 
ku^h  at  your  answer,  and  ask  you^ — IJo  you  think,  ^^  uMwer. 
then,  that  Pheidma  did  not  know  his  profession  as  a  ^^w^  ^ 
ecolptor  ?  How  came  he  not  to  make  the  statue  oi  ■^^'w^**^ 
Athene  all  gold^  instead  of  making  (as  he  has  done)  the  face, 
Eands,  and  feet  of  ivory,  and  the  pnpils  of  the  eyes  of  a  par- 
t]cuia.r  stone  ?  Is  not  ivory  also  beautiful,  and  particular 
kinds  of  stone  ?  Hip. — Yes,  each  is  beautiful,  where  it  is  be- 
coming* 8okr. — And  ugly,  where  it  is  not  becoming.**  Hip, 
— DonbtlessL  I  admit  that  what  is  becoming  or  suitable, 
makes  that  to  which  it  is  applied  appear  beautiful :  that  which 
is  not  beaming  or  suitable,  makes  it  appear  ugly,  Sohr, — 
My  friend  will  next  ask  you,  when  you  are  boiling  the  beau- 
tiful pot  of  which  we  spoke  just  now,  full  of  beautiful  soup, 
what  sort  of  ladle  will  be  suitable  and  becoming — one  made 
of  gold,  or  of  fig-tree  wood  ?  Will  not  the  golden  ladle  spoil 
the  sonp,  and  the  wooden  ladle  turn  it  out  good  ?  Is  not  the 
wooden  ladle,  therefore,  better  than  the  golden  ?  Hip. — By 
Hentkles,  Sokrates!  what  a  coarse  and  stupid  fellow  your 
Mend  is !  I  cannot  continue  to  converse  with  a  man  who 
talks  of  such  matters.  8okr. — I  am  not  surprised  that  you, 
with  your  fine  attire  and  lofty  reputation,  are  offended  with 
these  low  allusions*  But  I  have  nothing  to  spoil  by  jnter- 
course  with  this  man ;  and  I  entreat  yon  to  persevere,  as  a 
favour  to  me*  He  w^ill  ask  you  whether  a  wooden  soup-ladle 
ifl  not  more  beautiful  than  a  ladle  of  gold, — ^since  it  is  more 
suitable  and  becoming?  So  tliat  though  you  said — The  Self- 
Beautiful  is  Gold — you  are  now  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
gold  is  not  more  beautiful  than  fig-tree  wood  ? 

Hip^ — I  acknowledge  that  it  is  so*    But  I  have  another 
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answer  ready  which  will  silence  joar  fiieud.  I  preeame  you 
wiBb  me  to  indicate  as  The  Beantifal,  eomethtng 
which  will  never  appear  ugly  to  any  one,  at  any  timei 
or  at  any  place.^  Sokr. — ^That  is  exactly  what  I 
desira  -ffijp.— Well,  I  a(Hrm,  then,  that  to  eveiy 
man,  always,  and  everywhere,  the  fallowing  is  most 
beautifnl.  A  man  being  healthy,  rich,  honoured  by  the 
Greekfi^ — having  come  to  old  age  and  buried  his  own  paretits 
well — to  be  himself  buried  by  his  own  sons  well  and  mag- 
nificently <  8okr, — Yonr  answer  sonnda  imposing;  but  my 
friend  will  langh  it  to  scorn,  and  will  remind  me  again,  that 
hte  question  pointed  to  tlie  Beautiful  it^if^  —  sokmething 
which,  being  present  m  attribute  in  any  subject,  will  make 
that  subject  (whether  stone,  wood,  man,  God,  action,  etndy, 
&c)  beautiful  Now  that  which  you  have  asserted  to  be 
beautiful  to  every  one  eTerywhere,  was  not  beautiful  to 
Achilles,  who  accepted  by  preference  the  lot  of  dying  before 
his  father — nor  is  it  so  to  the  heroes,  or  to  the  sons  of  Gods, 
who  do  not  survive  or  bury  tlieir  fathers.  To  some,  there- 
fore, what  you  specify  is  beaiitiful*-to  others,  it  is  not  beau- 
tiful but  ugly :  that  is,  it  la  both  beautiful  and  ngly,  like  tlie 
maiden,  the  lyre,  the  pot*  on  which  we  liave  already  remarked 
Hip.~l  did  not  speak  about  the  Gods  or  Heroes,  Your 
friend  is  intolerable,  for  touching  on  such  profanities.'  S^kr, 
— However,  you  cannot  deny  that  what  you  have  indicated  is 
beautiful  only  for  the  sons  of  men,  and  not  for  the  sons  of 
Gods*  My  friend  will  thus  make  good  his  reproach  against 
your  answer.  He  will  tell  me,  that  all  the  answerB,  which  we 
have  as  yet  given,  are  too  absurd.  And  he  may  perhaps  al 
the  same  time  himself  suggest  another^  as  he  Bometimea  doefl 
in  pity  for  my  emban^assment. 

Sokrates  then  mentions,  as  coming  from  hints  of  the  absent 
ft»t^«r«»-  friend,  three  or  four  different  explanations  of  the 
^wd  bj  Self-Beautiful :  each  of  which,  when  first  introduced^ 
i^rS^siiu  ^®  approves,  and  Hippias  approves  also:  but  eadi 
ibie  OT  Bt^     of  which  he  proceeds  successively  to  test  and  con- 

<  Pktu,  Hipj*.  Mftj.  2in  C-D.  '    FlRto.  Hipp,  \Uy  Wt  D. 

*  V\%Uj,  Hipp.  Muj.  2^3  B. 
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demtu     It  IB  to  be  remarked  that  all  of  thetn  are  erantni- 
geneml  explanations :  not  consisting  in  conspicuous   ' 
I      pftrticiilar  instances,  like  those   which   had 
[     finm  Hippias.     His  explanations  are  the  following  t — 
^m    L  The   suitable  or    becoming  (which   had   before   been 
^gUncad  at).     It  is  the  suitable  or  becoming  which  conflti- 

tiites  the  BeantifnL* 
I  To  tliis  Sokrates  objects :  The  suitable,  or  becoming,  m 
vbat  cuses  objects  to  appear  beautiful — not  what  causes 
I  fimm  to  is  really  beautiful.  Now  the  latter  is  tliat  which  we 
wte  seeking.  The  two  conditions  do  not  always  go  together. 
Those  objects^  institntions,  and  pursuits  which  are  really  beau- 
tifiil  (fine,  honourable)  very  often  do  not  appear  so,  either  to  in- 
diiidnalB  or  to  cities  collectively ;  so  that  there  is  perpetual 
di^fate  and  fighting  on  the  subject.  The  suitable  or  becoming, 
Iheiefore,  as  it  is  certainly  what  makes  objects  appe^ir  beau- 
tiftd,  80  it  raumot  be  what  makes  them  really  beautiful.^ 

2-  The  useful  or  profitable. — We  call  objects  beautiful, 
lookiiiE  to  the  purpose  which  they  are  calculated  or  a-  Tbe  iuem 
intended  to  serve:  the  human  body,  with  a  view  to  -m^tumM 
rmmmg,  wrestling,  and  other  exercises — a  horse,  an  J»iii 
ox,  a  cock,  looking  to  the  service  required  from  them — im- 
plementSt  velucles  on  land  and  ships  at  sea,  instruments  for 
H^XLsic  and  other  arts — all  upon  the  same  principle^  looking  to 
^nUia  end  wliich  they  accomplish  or  help  to  accomplish.  Laws 
MiA  pnisuits  are  characterised  in  the  same  way,  In  each  of 
tliea^  we  give  the  name  Beautiful  to  the  useful,  in  so  far  aa 
it  is  useful,  when  it  is  tiseful,  and  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
is  useful.  To  that  which  ia  useless  or  hurtful,  in  the  same 
manner,  we  give  the  name  Ugly.* 

Now  that  which  is  capable  of  accomplishing  each  end,  is 
useful  for  such  end :  that  which  is  incapable,  is  useless.  It  is 
tlierefore  capacity,  or  power,  which  is  beautifid :  incapacity, 
or  impotence,  is  ugly.' 

Most  certainly  (replies  Hippias) :  this  is  especially  true  in 

*  Pluto,  Hipp,  Maj.  293  E,  I  rh  ^wmthv  tKoirtaif   ^T-t^d(tir6m^  th 

*  PLak>,  Hipp.  M»j.  294  B-K.  $wtp  iuvarhtfj  th  touts  Ksi  x^^*tt^^*  ^i 
■  Plat,  Hipp,  M»j,  295  C*D.                |  Bi  43wi™toki  ixp^^f^^*^  I   *  *  *  Avtta^t^ 

*  Plfti*  Hipp*  Maj.   295  t^-     Outiovv  f^kw  fipo,  tcakiv — iMvvm^im  94,  mtffxp^^*^ 
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our  cities  and  communities,  wherein  political  power  U  tk 
finest  tiling  possible^ — political  impotence,  the  meaoesL 

Yet,  on  closer  inspection  (continuee  Sokmtes),  sncli  s 
theory  will  not  hold*  Power  i^  employed  by  all  meti^  thougii 
unwillingly,  for  bad  purposes:  and  each  man,  through  such 
employment  of  his  power,  does  much  more  liarm  than  gooj, 
beginning  with  his  childhood.  Now  power,  which  ia  useful 
for  the  doing  of  evil,  can  never  be  c^Ued  beautifiiL* 

You  cannot  therefore  say  that  Power,  taken  absolutely^  k 
beautifuL  Y'ou  must  add  the  qualificalion^ — Power  nseti  for 
the  production  of  some  good,  is  beaiitifiiL  This,  then,  woiili 
be  the  profitable — the  cause  or  generator  of  good.*  But  tlie 
cause  is  different  from  its  effect : — ^the  generator  or  father  is 
diflferent  from  the  generated  or  son.  The  beautiful  wmii, 
upon  this  view,  be  the  cause  of  the  gooi  But  then  the  beautifol 
would  be  different  from  the  good,  and  the  good  different  iraiii 
the  beautiM  ?  Who  can  admit  this  ?  It  is  obviously  wrong; 
it  13  the  most  ridiculous  theory  which  we  have  yet  hit  iipoa* 

3.  The  Beautiful  is  a  particular  variety  of  the  agreeable  or 
3.  Tbe  Beim-  pleosurable :  that  which  characterises  tboee  thiim 
vMriciycjrib*  wjucb  cause  pleasure  to  us  tnroumi  sierbt  ana  haa^ 
-tbui  wiiicii  iug.  Thus  the  men,  the  omamcmtSt  the  works  of 
^7^^  pamtmg  or  sculpture,  upon  which  we  look  with  id* 
™^  miration,*  are  called  beautiful :  also  song^  mmkf 

poetry,  fable,  discourse,  in  like  manner :  nay  even  laws,  em* 
toiBB,  pursuits,  which  we  consider  beautiful^  might  be  broi^iil 
under  the  eame  head.** 

Tlie  objector,  however,  must  now  be  dealt  with-     He  wffl 
<M^j«*iifii«  to  ask  U3 — Upon  what  ground  do  you  make  so  marked 
wbntprZ     a  distinction  between  the  pleasures  of  si^t  ami 
"  lo     hearing,  and  other  pleasures  ?    Do  you  deny  tiwl 


perif  I*  thew 


-  Plot.  Hipp.  Maj.  296  0*D, 
•  Plat,  Hipp.  Moi  297  B, 
^  FlAt   Hipp.    Moj.   2&7  D*E.     ** 

«  Plat  Hipp,  Mftj.  208  A-B, 

<  Pbt  Hipp.  Mflj=  'im  D. 

FKjfeiflor  Bam  obienre* :— "  The  eye 
and  the  caj-  are  the  great  ai?eoi3e»  to 
the  mind  far  the  wtthf  tie  cbsa  of  in- 


fluences. The  oOkir  aenKi  am  mm 
or  leas  m  the  tnoDQpoiJallQtfrceirt^  BiH 
the  blue  akj,  the  ^te^tx  wood^  tod  «n 
the  beauties  of  tho  Iam]«c»pe,  mn  B^ 
the  viakm  of  a  eounlleM  thiiDg  ^ 
arlminj^  So  with  the  pleamif  lOMi 
drc/'  iBaia^  *The  Emotkoa  ani  ii 
WUi;  oh.  xiT,p.S4a  The-  ^  ' 
EmolionB.j 
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these  others  (those  of  taste,  smell,  eating,  drmking,  both  ii^t 
iex)  are  really  pleasures?    No,  Biirely  (we  shall  wbicLconfii 

t  1-1  t  ,  1  upon  the 

reply};  we  admit  them  to  be  pleasures, — but  no  piM«ut«of 

*    •  \  *  tbeae  two 

oue  will  tolerat43  ua  in  calling  them  beautiful :  espe-  ■*»***. ^ho 
cmUy  the  pleasures  of  sex,  which  as  pleasures  are  EJ'jIJ^^^^^' 
tliB  greatest  of  all,  but  which  are  ugly  and  dis^  ^^"^^ 
gfwcefol  to  behold.  He  will  answer — I  understand  you : 
yoa  are  ashamed  to  call  these  pleasures  beautiful,  because 
they  do  not  seem  so  to  the  multitude  :  but  I  did  not  ask  you, 
what  seetm  beautiful  to  tiie  multitude — I  asked  you,  what  is 
beautifuL"  You  mean  to  affirm,  that  all  pleasures  which  do 
not  belong  to  sight  and  hearing,  are  not  beautiful :  Bo  you 
iDieaDf  all  which  do  not  belong  to  both  ?  or  all  which  do  not 
belong  to  one  or  the  other  ?  We  shall  reply — To  either  one 
of  the  two— or  to  both  the  two.  Well !  but^  why  (he  will 
ask)  do  you  single  out  these  pleasures  of  sight  and  hearing, 
as  beautiful  exclusively  ?  What  is  there  peculiar  in  them^ 
which  giyes  them  a  title  to  such  distinction  ?  All  pleasures 
are  alike,  so  far  forth  as  pleasures,  differing  only  in  the  more 
or  leas.  Next,  the  pleasures  of  sight  cannot  be  considered  as 
beautiful  by  reason  of  their  coming  through  sight — for  that 
reason  would  not  apply  to  the  pleasures  of  hearing:  nor 
again  can  the  pleasures  of  hearing  be  considered  as  beautiful 
by  reason  of  their  coming  through  hearing/  We  must  find 
something  possessed  as  well  by  sight  as  by  hearing,  common 
to  both,  and  peculiar  to  them,^ — which  confers  beauty  upon 
the  pleasures  of  both  and  of  each.  Any  attribute  of  one, 
which  does  not  also  belong  to  the  other,  wiU  not  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose.'    Beauty  must  depend  upon  some  essential 


*  PIntOi  Hipp.  Maj.  298  E^  299  A. 

^ovoi    JroXAr    ftvtttf    3ti    ov    HoKft   rp'tv 

%  foirvt  Tffii  ToWoIi  K^Xhv 
f  7  y  a  i«    ^A^  %^   t  i  ttrriv, 

'  Plato,  Hipp.  \U.y  293  D-E. 

f  Platov  Hipp.  Miij.  300  B.  A 
a^pfijate  Argument  between  SokmtcA 
ftiid  Hippiaa  \e  hore  as  it  weifs  intet- 
|iQ)»tod ;  Hippiaa  affirms  tJmt  ie  does 
DOl  see  how  any  predieato  caii  be  true 


of  both  whicb  ii  not  true  of  either  B«pft- 
mtelj.  Sokmies  poicta  out  that  two 
men  are  Both  ^-t wo  men  are  even  in 
T)  umber :  whi  lis  each  is  Onci,  an  odd  mun- 
ber*  You  ^mnnot  eaj  of  the  two  that 
tJvey  are  one,  nor  ^ax\  yon  eny  of  eitlinr 
that  he  m  Both.  There  are  two  clasaea 
of  predicates ;  some  wliich  are  true  of 
ei^er  bat  not  true  of  the  two  togciber, 
01  mG&  verad;  sorao  again  which  aro 
true  of  the  two  and  tnie  atoo  of  aath 
one — fiuch  fla  }mU  widei  hiyidaoiuei  &a 
p.  301-303  B» 
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characterktic  which  both  have  in  comiuon,^     We  must  t,, 
for«  look  out  for  iome  such  characterise,  which  belorLi::^  i- 
both  as  well  aa  to  each  separately. 

Now  thero  is  one  characteristic  which  may  perhaps  setTCi 
The  pleasures  of  sight  and  hearing,  both  aiid  m^ 
are  distinguished  from  other  pleasures  by  beinir  tb 
most  innocuous  and  the  best>  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  we  call  them  beautiful*  The  Beantiful,  thmv 
h  profitable  pleasure — or  pleasure  prodncing  ggod 
— for  the  profitable  is^  that  wliich  produces  gixid.^ 
Nevertheless  the  objector  will  not  be  nliiM 
even  witli  this*  He  will  tell  ns^ — You  declare  tbi 
Beautiful  to  be  Pleasure  producing  good.  But  «i 
before  agreed,  that  the  producing  agent  or  oHisfii 
is  different  from  what  is  produced  or  the  effect  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Beautiful  is  different  from  the  Good: 
£*S^^t  or,  in  other  words,  the  Be^utifiil  is  not  good,  nor  ii 
flt.bi«,i«u»  the  Good  b^utlful — if  each  of  them  is  a  diftnul 
isdubnai  tlung.^  Now  these  propositions  we  have  ali«ady|i0> 
Baifltttim  nounced  to  be  inadmissible,  so  that  your 
2gj»J^J'    planation  will  not  stand  better  than  the  pr" 


^«l^  tliit 


Thus  finish  the  three  distinct  explanations  of  Ta 
which  Plato  in  this  dialogue  causes  to  be 


iJS?«^     gested  by  Sokrates,  succeasivdy  accepted  by  Bip 
SL'iSJitoS  pias,  and    successively  refuted    by   Sokrates.    Il 

bccaoae  tb^colmide  with  the  dnt'tolv 
uetibed  ta  AjOMhrnxm,  MUrh  hai 
GMuied  m  nuis.y  }mid  words  in  h 
AppUed  bo  hitn  and  BtUpoH  hj  cfite 
fhun  TUU),  AiiitntlK^,  and  ILoMii  dm 
to  modoin  Uiii««,  Th^  j 
h^  hH  down  by  Pklp  Ifr^'iii 


*  Plat.  Hipp.  Mflj.  302  C*    rp  tti^i^ 

KoAh  titrate  Tp  *i  irari  rk  Irtpa  kwok4f 
WQfAtrTj,  f*^^  if«i  't*  ifvv  oto^Mm. 

t  Pkt  Hipp.  Maj.  303  E.    Iti  Iffti^ 
i^F^mr^i    oftTa*    i-ii'    vi^rmv    fieri    xsl 

k  Plat.  Hipp.  Miij,  303  R    hfywrt  3^ 

i  Plat,  Hipp.  Maj.  301  A.     O^uaw 

T«r    llcriTIf  *»'    Iff  TIF. 

Tfapue  \Mi  wordi  dtiver^e  Altentioa, 


tiling  different  from  B^  Hhet^hn  *  ii 
not  B  aiid  B  i*  tiat  A.  In  Qtlivr  i^ 
'  A  cotjQot  h&  pt«di<>&iod  o^  B  nor  i  ^ 
[  A.  ADiiiilietifw  md  in  Uke  oMfttf 
^  — 'Aripfrt^at  mud  A^^f  an  dlfiici* 
;  from  eftch  otiit^r,  tJbrrnfure  jci«  OBi^ 

^ATatfif  foTtf  4700^1. 
I  «JmU  touch  ^rtbef  op«a  Ibii  f^ 
\  in  tnf  rbuptf-r  upon  AntuHMfM  im 
Ui»  otljtr  Vjri  Soitratid. 
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oampariag  them  with  the  three  explanations  which  to  iiippiM 
hs  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hippiae^  I  noted  this  die-  J^JJ*^?* 
tinetion:  That  the  explanations  propoeed  by  Hip-  **'?^**^ 
piag  are  coospicuoiis  particular  exemplifications  of  ^J^^*J*^*J|^ 
the  Beautiftil,  substituted  io  place  of  the  general  JJ^**^* 
ooucept :  as  we  remarked^  in  the  dialogue  Euthy-  ™»^*^ 
pbron,  that  the  explanations  of  the  Holy  given  by  Enthy- 
pkton  in  reply  to  Sokratea,  were  of  the  same  exemplifying 
dttimcter.  On  the  contrary,  those  suggested  by  Sokratee 
keep  in  the  region  of  al^stractions,  and  seek  to  diseoTer  some 
more  gefieral  concept,  of  which  the  Beautiful  is  only  a  deriva- 
tire  or  a  modification^  so  as  to  render  a  definition  of  it 
pr«€t]cable.  To  LUnfitrnto  this  difference  by  the  language 
of  Dr.  Whewell  respecting  many  of  the  classifications  in 
Natural  History,  we  may  say — That  according  to  the  Tiews 
here  represented  by  Hippias^  the  group  of  objects  called 
beaottftd  is  given  by  Type,  not  by  Definition:"  while  So- 
krates  proceeds  like  one  convinced  that  some  common  cha- 
racteristic attribute  may  be  found,  on  which  to  rest  a  Defi- 
nition. To  search  for  Definitions  of  general  words,  was  (as 
Aristotle  temarks)  a  novelty,  and  a  valuable  novelty,  intro- 
duced by  Sokrates,  His  contemporaries,  the  Sophiats  among 
tham^  were  not  accustomed  to  it :  and  here  the  Sophist  Hip- 
pins  (according  to  Plato's  frequent  manner)  is  derided  as 
talking  nonsense,^  because,  when  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  The  Self-Beautiful,  he  answers  by  citing  special  instances  of 
beautiful  objects.  But  we  must  remember,  first,  that  Sokrates, 
wlio  is  introduced  as  trying  several  general  explanations 
of  the  Self-Beautiful,  does  not  find  one  which  will  stand: 
next,  that  even,  if  one  such  could  be  founds  particular  instances 
can  never  be  dispensed  with,  in  ^e  way  of  iUustration ; 
lasUy,  that  there  are  many  general  terms  (the  Beautiful  being 
one  of  them)  of  which  no  definitions  can  be  provided,  and 


»  B^  Dr.  TVheweUa  'Hifltory  of 
the  Indocttve  Sctencea^'  ii.  12^  ^^*i 
WR*l  Mf.  Jnlm  Stunrt  MM'&  *Byw^ixk  of 
Lpgic*'  iv.  B^  ^. 

I  ftiiall  iUustriite  this  Mibje«t  fartlH^r 
wii^n   I  come  to  tbe  diklogtie  cvlJcd 


Lysis. 

»  S^tnum,  in  bis  notes,  bursts  lato 
exclamations  of  ivtindcr  at  the  iin 
cri-dible  atiiptdity  of  Illppifls — **  En 
Btuporem  hommu  [>for«iia  adinii«* 
mem,"  p.  289  E. 
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which  can  only  be  im perfectly  explained,  by  enumemting  i 
variety  of  objects  to  wbich  the  term  in  questioii  ig  applM' 
Plato  thought  himself  entitled  to  objectivise  every  geoeiil 
term,  or  to  assume  a  substantive  Ens,  called  a  Form  or  Utik, 
corresponding  to  it.  This  was  a  logical  mistake  quite  at 
serious  as  any  which  we  know  to  have  been  committed  by 
Hippiaa  or  any  other  Sophist.  The  assumption  that  wherem 
there  is  a  general  term,  there  must  also  be  a  generic  attribute 
corresponding  to  it — is  one  which  Aristotle  takes  much  pami 
to  negative ;  he  recognises  terms  of  transitional  analogy,  m 
well  as  terms  equivocal;  while  he  also  especially  numben 
the  Eeantiful  among  equivocal  terms.*' 

We  read  in  the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia  a  dialogue  he- 
ADAiogvbe.  tween  Sokrates  and  Aristippus,  on  this  same  rnhj/sd 
exptuutiocw  — WTiat  is  the  Beautifnl  ?  which  alTords  a  sort  of  «Hir 
toSokrttHw  trast  between  the  Dialogues  of  Search  and  those  cf 
given  bj  uio   Exposition.  In  the  Hippias  Major,  we  have  se^  Urn 


*  Mr.  Jolm  StBojt  MUl  obeervea  in 
hJM  Byatem  of  Logic,  i  1,  5^  p.  33-40. 
•*  One  of  the  eluef  Bources  of  lax 
hnbita  of  thought  is  the  custom  of 
UBiDg  connotativ6  forms  without  & 
didtinctty  aaeertained  conDotalioii,  and 
with  no  mom  pmcim  notion  of  their 
meaning  than  ctm  bo  loosely  ooUectiiHl 
from  ol^erviug  wKat  objt-cts  they  aine 
need  to  denote.  It  is  in  IhJa  manna- 
that  w©  aU  acqaJjet  and  inevitably  »o, 
our  fii^  knowledga  of  om-  Tremactilar 
language,  A  child  learo^  the  tn<?aniug 
of  SfflQ,  Wljjte,  kc.^  by  fa^tiag  thera 
applied  kt  a  number  of  indifiJual 
dl)j<x<lj^.  and  finding  out.  bj  a  process 
of  genemiiaation  of  which  he  i^  but 
impcrfeetlj  ctinBcicma,  what  thoee 
diifcrent  objects  have  tp  oonunou.  In 
many  cases  objects  bear  a  gencml 
reeeuiblance  to  each  other*  wliieh  leads 
to  titcir  being  fuuiiharly  claased  to- 
gether under  ii  eommon  nfime:  whiLe  it 
IB  nut  imm^lktely  apjiarent  what  Bit 
the  particular  attribuU^,  upon  the  poA- 
aesiiion  of  wbieh  m  etimm^n  by  them 
all  their  geneml  reaemblafiiCo  dependi. 
In  this  manner  DAznei  creep  on  from 
imbjert  to  subject,  nntU  ftll  tiaoes  of  a 
conimou  meaning  aocootiinia  dii^pear, 
and  tile  word  com^i  tD  deooili  ft  num- 
ber of  things  not  only  independent] v 
of  any  eu^mmoQ  altiitnite,   but  which 


hare  actually  no  attribute  in  «Bamm 
— ^ot  none  but  what  ifl  abaied  bf  «AfV 
things  to  which  the  name  is  md- 
ciooflly  reftued.  It  wmild  br  nc^ll  if 
this  degenencjof  lasfmi^  tocik  pkcc 
only  in  the  hsndB  «f  the  nittamjbl 
vulgar:  but  aome  of  the  tBOil  noA- 
able  initances  mre  to  be  Iboad  In  Ui 
of  art«  and  among  terhnJcaPy  9i^kM 
pcrsonSf  such  aa  Engliiii  bwyoa 
Fdotijf,  €.  g^  is  &  1aw*tena  with  tli« 
sound  of  wuich  all  ai^  famiUAt :  Aaf 
thtre  h  no  laityer  who  %PO'vid  wmi*r0lm 
to  idU  leAal  a  j4on^  «,  G^trnwim  Citt 
htf  enuTtieratiiig  the  varicmt  ^fp*^  • 
oaUed.  OrigiirsMy  the  WoidAwftai 
a  meaning  ;  it  denoted  aU  desmm^ 
penalty  of  which  included  forfdliav  ^ 
landa  or  gooda;  but  sutequotl  Acto 
of  Parliament  hare  declareit  fwx^pm 
oCEcnees  to  be  felotiieawitboiilei^ioifi^ 
that  penalty,  arid  have  talmiAwmyM 
penalty  from  othen  whidi  oowm 
uevertlieleea  to  be  caUed  fblailiai'-ta^ 
much  tltat  the  aeta  m  called  ^tt  ddv 
DO  property  whaterer  in  coBamiin,  ii^ 
that  of  being  unlawfd  «ad  iMtiA^ 
able/* 
*  Amtot  Topie.  L  lOa  •.  H  1^ 

Xr^^cFB— BJ^  po^wtually  oolkd  ^ 
distingrijelicd  by  Arijtolle, 
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Broblem  approached  on  seTeral  different  sides —  xenophonua 
Tanous  soggeations  being  propoeedj  and  each  succes-  in  ui*  mo- 
sif  ely  disallowed,  on  reasons  sliown^  as  failures:  while 
in  the  Xenophontic  dialogue »  Sokratas  declares  an  affirmative 
doctrine,  and  stands  to  it — ^but  no  pains  are  taken  to  bring  out 
the  objections  against  it  and  rebut  tliem.  The  doctriue  is,  that 
the  Beautiful  is  coincident  with  the  Good,  and  that  both  of 
them  are  resolvable  into  the  Useful :  thns  all  beautiful  objects, 
imlike  as  they  may  be  to  the  eye  or  touch,  bear  that  name 
because  tliey  have  in  common  the  attribute  of  conduciug  to 
Ode  and  the  same  purpose — the  securitys  advantage,  or  gratifi- 
eatjon,  of  man,  in  some  form  or  other.  Now  this  is  one  of  the 
three  explanations  broached  by  the  Platonic  Sokrates,  and 
afterwards  refuted  by  himseli^  in  the  Hippias :  while  his  de- 
damtion  (which  Hippias  puts  aside  as  uoseemly) — that  a  pot 
and  a  wooden  soup-ladle  conveniently  made  are  beautiful— is 
perfectly  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Xenophontic  Sokrates, 
that  a  basket  for  carrying  dnng  is  beautiful,  if  it  performs  its 
work  well.i  We  must  moreover  remark,  that  the  objections 
whereby  the  Platonic  Sokrates,  after  proposing  the  doctrine 
and  eaying  much  in  its  favotir,  fijids  himself  compelled  at  last 
to  disallow  it — these  objections  are  not  produced  and  refuted, 
but  passed  over  without  notice,  in  the  Xenophontic  dialogue, 
wherein  Sokrates  affirms  it  decidedly.^    The  affirming  So- 


Pkto,  Hipp.  Maj.  2HS  D,  290  D. 

I  asL  liiblig^l  b>  trvkUsAaXB  tlie  words 
H  EmXSp  by  the  Bciintiful  or  beauty, 
to  Vfoid  s  ttt^some  periphm^.  But 
In  imlity  the  Greek  words  inclutje 
wm^  be«idea  i  they  mean  also  the.  fine, 
Uie  hoROu^a^  or  thai  whidi  h  worthy 
ti  htmottFt  the  d^UlUdy  &xl  If  we  \mye 
aifflrally  m  finding  any  oommon  pro- 
perty counoted  by  the  English  wiM, 
the  difflcnhy  in  t lie  caaa  of  tKa  Greek 
vnvd  is  still  greater. 

'  Ig  n^^om  to  the  quesiiont  Wliemm 
cooetftii  T&  KoA^i'  ?  and  to  ohji^etiotifi 
igfcinst  tlie  theory  of  the  Xeuophoutic 
fiokrate^ — it  in  worth  wliile  to  comtwre 
^  liewM  of  modfim  philoBopbetu. 
Dnnld  Stew»tt  »yn  (on  tlio  Beautiful, 
^FmUmphicftl  Eisnya,*  p^  2U  seq/v 
**  It  luu  long  been  &  ffti^oiiFite  pfoblem 


with  pMloanphers  to  ascertain  the  com- 
mon quality  or  qualitioft  whic^h  entitle 
a  thing  to  the  denominatioti  of  Be^m- 
tifuL  But  the  aucceaa  of  th^'ir  Bpecti- 
lationa  ha»  been  m  iQcotisidemblo,  thiit 
little  can  be  inferred  ftom  tbem  except 
the  imposaiMLlty  of  the  problem  to 
which  they  have  been  directetl.  The 
speculations  whieh  have  given  oecaaion 
to  theso  reraarkii  hare  evidently  origi- 
nated in  a  prejudif^e  'which  liaa  de* 
Bcended  to  mcwlem  times  ffom  the 
»ehota»lio  ageii— That  when  a  word 
admits  of  a  vurlety  of  bi^iifli^ationH, 
these  different  flignlfication^  mii&t  all 
he  fipeeies  of  the  some  genu^  and 
must  couiiequently  include  some  eseen- 
tial  idea  common  U}  every  individual 
to  wliich  the  generic  term  can  be 
applied.  Of  thia  principle^  which  hns 
I  been  au  abundant  snuree  of  obeeurity 
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0B4l,li, 


kmtes^  and  the  objecting  Sokrates,  are  not  on  the  stage  &t 

once. 

The  ooBcludiog  ohservations  of  this  dialogue,  interchanged 
between  Hippias  and  Sokmtes^  am  intereflti&g  as  hringiiig 
out  the  antithesis  between  rhetoric  and  dialectic — between 
the  concrete  andexemplifjing,  as  contrasted  with  the  abstract 
and  anal}iicaL  Immediately  after  Sokratee  has  brought  his 
owB  third  suggestion  to  an  inextricable  embarrassment^  Hip 
pias  remarks — 

«« Well,  Sokrates,  what  do  you  think  now  of  all  these  reason- 
ctoflcittdiiK  "^g^  0^  yours  ?  They  are  what  I  declared  them  to 
SjJJJi'i^  be  just  now, — scrapings  and  parings  of  disooufse, 
SlTto?*^  divided  into  minute  fragments.  But  tha  reaDy 
^^^'       beautiful  and  precious  aequiremeot  is,  to  be  aUe 


and  myBieij  in  the  dif&retit  edi^nceB, 
it  would  be  eABj  to  expose  the  im> 
■ooDdneas  and  fiitilitj.  Bocrates, 
whom  pMn  good  sense  appears,  on 
tlui  B0  on  otner  occadons,  to  have 
lortifled  hiB  iindeTviftiiding  to  a  won- 
dierftel  dogrc^e  aj^ainBt  the  melapbjUGai 
fiubtletii^a  whi(^h  mialetl  Km  Bueceaaors 
—waft  eTideT^tly  &ppj-jsed  fiiUy  of  the 
juiiticia  of  the  foregomg  remarks,  if  any 
nelknce  can  be  plaoed  on  the  oxxiount 
given  by  Xeiiophon  of  his  con  vendition 
with  AriEitippUij  lilxjut  the  Good  and 
ihe  BeautifiiV'  &'c, 

Blewart  than  proceeds  to  trans]  nte  a 
portion  of  tiie  XcDDphoutic  dialogne 
(Memoroh.  iii.  S  ,  But  unfortunate  Ly 
he  does  not  translate  iha  whole  of  it. 
If  he  had.  h&  ^ould  have  seen  that  he 
lias  tnifw>:>uccived  the  opinion  of  So^ 
krate^  who  nuuntiiLna  'the  vf^fy  doctrine 
here  disaUowed  hy  Stewart  Soloretcs 
holdiv  That  there  ia  an  easantial  idea 
oonimon  to  all  beautiful  objecta,  viz. : 
the  faot  of  being  cuuducive  to  hnmau 
security,  coaifort,  <^t  t^ujoymeint.  This 
is  nriqne*!tiouably  an  iinftortant  coai- 
mon  propeitTi  thougli  tlia  multiCsrions 
objecti  whicn  poascflfl  it  may  be  nnlike 
in  all  otliar  reepeoti^ 

As  to  the  genend  theory,  I  think 
that  Stewart  k  right  It  is  his  complin 
mcnt  to  Sokrates,  on  this  occfuiion, 
which  1  (XfTiBidcr  misplaeed.  He  oer- 
tnirtly  would  i\nt  have  agreed  with 
Sokrotes  nor  should  I  agree  with  him) 
in  ealliug  by  the  epithet  heafiti/id  a 
Ixmket  for  carrying  dutig   when  weU 


made  for  itf  own  pnrpciae — or  a  om- 
TCnient  bolliiig  pot — or  a  soon^lidle 
made  of  flg-tre©  wood— eji  the  Plakijio 
Sokmies  afBmu  in  the  Hippias  '2d8  D, 
2m  Di.  The  BeMilifu]  and  il^  Ua^ 
ful  Aometioiei  ooiucide :  more  oftca  « 
at  leaM  Tffy  oAeo,  tlie^  do  tioL  B^p* 
piaa  iamadfltopnytBit,iiithJi&k)gVii 
againtft  the  mention  of  sneti  mJgir  ih^ 
jects  aa  the  pot  and  the  ladle ;  and  Uiii 
is  spparenify  intended  by  Plato  u  ft 
defectiTe  pomt  in  his  chamcter.  deue^ 
ing  silly  afEbctation  and  cooodt  likt 
his  line  appateL  But  I>iigald  Stewait 
woeld  hjive  agTef>d  in  the  aentimcsl 
ascribed  to  Hippioa — ^Umt  Tolgar  and 
mcau  objecl^  "^^^  ^^  place  in  aa 
inquiry  into  the  Bean^fnl;  and  that 
they  belong,  when  weU-fimicd  Jor 
tht^ir  r^pt^tiTe  purpo^eia,  to  tba  eii^ 
pjr?  of  the  Usefui* 

^he  Xeuophoatie  Sokzatit  In  tbe 
Memorabilia  i^  mistaken  in  fsornfontid* 
ing  the  Beautiful  with  the  Good  uid 
the  Useful,  Bat  hla  ;«matki  fti« 
valuable  in  anotlier  poit^t  of  Tiew,  m 
tliey  itisiHt  meet  lorcibly  mt  lb« 
ea&eDtial  relativity  both  of  the  B<mti- 
fal  and  the  Good', 

The  doctrine  of  Dtigsid  Stewart  » 
supported  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  MHl 
('Hyatem  of  Logic,'  it.  4,  5i,  p.  ^ 
seq,);  and  F^e»or  Bain  has  t^ 
pounded  the  whole  imbject  &till  mom 
fully  in  a  chapter  (tit.  p.  247  s€q,^ 
the  j^theiic  Emotions  j  of  his  iivtI 
on  the  EmoUonB  and  the  WiiL 


(kAP.XL  RHETORIC  YERSUS  DIALECTia 

io  set  out  well  and  finely  a  regular  discourse  before  the 
Dikasterj  or  the  public  assembly,  to  persuade  your  auditorg, 
and  to  depart  carrying  with  you  not  the  least  but  the  greatest 
of  all  prices — safety  for  yourself,  your  property,  and  your 
friends.  These  are  the  real  objects  to  strive  for.  Leave  off 
jonr  petty  cavils,  that  you  inay  not  look  like  an  extreme 
nmpleton,  handling  silly  trifles  aa  you  do  at  present/'* 

"  My  dear  Hippias  "  (replies  Bokratee)  **  you  are  a  happy 
man ;  sinca  you  know  wimt  pursuits  a  man  ought  to  foUow, 
and  have  yourself  followed  them,  as  you  sayj  with  good 
success.  Bat  I,  ae  it  seems,  am  under  the  grasp  of  an  tin- 
a^coonntable  fortune :  for  I  am  always  fluctuating  and  puzzling 
myself^  and  when  I  lay  ray  puzzle  before  you  wise  men,  I 
am  requited  by  you  with  hard  words*  I  am  told  just  what 
you  have  now  been  teUing  me^  that  I  busy  myeelf  about 
matters  dlly,  petty,  and  worthless.  When  on  the  contrary, 
overborne  hy  your  authority,  I  declare  as  you  do,  that  it  is 
the  flnegt  thing  possible  to  be  able  to  set  out  well  and  beauti- 
fully a  regular  discourse  before  the  public  assembly,  and 
bring  it  to  successful  conclusion — tiieu  there  are  other  men 
at  band  who  heap  upon  me  bitter  reproaches :  especially  that 
ona  man^  my  near^t  kinnman  and  inmate,  who  never  omits 
to  oOBdenm  me.  When  on  my  return  home  he  hears  me 
tepeai  what  you  have  told  me,  he  asks,  if  1  am  not  ashamed 
of  my  impudence  in  talking  about  beautiful  (honourable) 
pniBtiits,  when  I  am  so  manifestly  cou^^icted  upon  this  sub- 
ject, of  not  even  knowiug  what  the  Beautiful  (Honourable) 
IB.  How  can  you  (he  says),  being  ignorant  what  the  Beau- 
tifol  is,  know  who  has  set  out  a  discourse  beautifully  and  who 
has  not — who  has  performed  a  beautiful  exploit  and  who  has 
not?  Since  you  are  in  a  condition  so  disgraceful,  can  you 
think  life  better  for  you  than  death  ?  Such  then  is  my  fate 
— to  hear  disparagement  and  reproaches  from  you  on  the 
one  side,  and  from  him  on  the  other*  Necessity  however 
perhaps  requires  that  I  should  endure  all  these  discomforts : 
for  it  will  be  nothing  strange  if  I  profit  by  them*  Indeed  I 
^ink  tliat  I  have  already  profited  both  by  your  society.  Hip- 

*  Pint.  Hipp.  M^.  304  A. 
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pias,  and  by  his:   for  I  now  tliinlc  that  I  know  what 
proTerb  means — ^Beautifnl    (Honourable)    things    are 
enlt;** 

Her©  is  a  suitable  tarmination  for  one  of  the  Dial 
^mftorie        Seairh  :    "  My  mind  has  been  embarmesed  by 
ni*tocti&       tradietions  as  yet  nnreeonciled :  but  this  is  a 
indispensable  to  future  improvement*'     We  Imve  morec' 
interesting  passage  of  arms  between  Rhetoric  and  Dial 
two  contemporaneous  and  contending  agencies,  among 
stirring  minds  of  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Plato  and  Iso! 
The  Rhetor  accuses  the  Dialectician  of  departing  from 
eonditions  of  reality — of  breaking  up  the  integrity  of 
concretes,  wliieh  occur  in  nature  each  as  continuous  and 
divisible  wholes.     Each  of  the  analogous   particular 
forms  a  continuum  or  concrete  by  itself^  which  may  be 
pared  with  the  others,  but  cannot  be  taken  to  piec<?s, 
studied  in  separate   fragments.'"     The  Dialectician  on 
side  treata  the  Abstract  (to  Kokhv)  as  the  real  Integ*^ 
the  highest  abstraction  as  the  first  of  all  integers,  com 
in  itself  and  capable  of  evolving  all  the  subordinate  inl 
the  various  accompaniments,  which  go  along  with  each  Al 
etract  to  make  up  a  concrete,  he  disregards  as  shadowy  aol 
transient  disguises,  i 

Hippias  accuses  Sokrates  of  never  taking  into  his  viflt 
\\TioIes,  and  of  confining  his  attention  to  sepwite 
parts  and  fragments,  obtained  by  logical  analfSl 
and  subdivision.  Aristophanes^  when  he  attadtl 
the  Dialectic  of  Sokrates,  takes  the  same  groantl, 
employing  numerous  comic  metaphors  to  illustmte 
the  small  and  impalpable  fragments  handled,  and  the  subda 
transpositions  which  they  underwent  in  the  reafioning.  !»• 
krates  again  deprecates  the  over-subtlety  of  dialectic  debiie. 


Men  wba 

TvMi  Urp,  nn^ 
trotted  witb 
tbe  ffMKuk- 
tive  Knd 

|)bllo«o>pbe7f. 


*  Pint.  Hipp.  Mnj.  304  D-E. 

•  Plat.    Hipp.    Mftj,    301  B. 


y4/>  H^l  tri^,  £  Jiunsfartf^  tk  $iky  ^ku  rmw 
hit  TBtfTOL  d&TW   fx4yti\a  Aar6<b'fi    ufiat 


I  Ks^Mia¥wttif  ff  A  ft  ^tm  Ti|S  •Ifitt 
'the    words    Siartirl     ^Wfa^^t 
Aft  can  W  to  tht>  Iq^ioftiteRtt  Oemir^ 
oaly  Oonc'rrt**^  twit  Abntfftrtft, 
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eontrasting  it  with  discussions  (in  his  opinion)  more  useful ; 
wherein  entire  situations,  each  with  its  full  clothing  and 
•asemblage  of  circumstances,  were  reviewed  and  estimated/ 
All  these  are  protests — hj  persons  accustomed  to  deal  with 
real  life,  and  to  talk  to  auditors  both  numerous  and  common- 
place— against  that  conscious  analysis  and  close  attention  to 
general  and  abstract  terms,  which  Sokrates  first  insisted  on 
and  transmitted  to  his  disciples.  On  the  other  side,  we  have 
Ae  emphatic  declaration  made  by  the  Platonic  Sokrates  (and 
made  still  earlier  by  the  Xenophontic  ^  or  historical  Sokrates) 
—That  a  man  was  not  fit  to  talk  about  beautiful  things  in 
the  concrete — that  he  had  no  right  to  afiirra  or  deny  such  an 
ittribute,  with  respect  to  any  given  subject — that  he  was  not 
even  fit  to  live — unless  he  could  explain  what  was  meant  by 
The  Beautiful,  or  Beauty  in  the  abstract.  Here  are  two 
distinet  and  conflicting  intellectual  habits;  the  antithesis 
between  which,  indicated  in  this  dialogue,  is  described  at 
laige  and  forcibly  in  the  Thenetetus/ 

\Mien  Hippias  accuses  Sokrates  of  neglecting  to  notice 
Wholes  or  Aggregates,  this  is  true  in  the  sense  of  concrete  Ag- 
Concrete  Wholes — the  phenomenal  sequences  and  A2SS?t^r 
coexistences,  perceived  by  sense  or  imagined.    But  pn^ua.^* 
the  Universal  (as  Aristotle  says)*  is  one  kind  of  titudJJiJr 
Whole:    a  Logical  Whole,   having  logical  parts.  Ariuiotic 
In  the  minds  of  Sokrates  and  Plato,  the  Logical  Diaiecucun. 
Whole,  separable  into  its  logical  parts  and  into  them  only, 
was  preponderant 


s  AristophAn.  Nubcs,  130.  \6ywy 
kacpifimv  <rx.iv^oXdfA4>vs — voivcCAiy.  Nub. 
261,  Aves  430.  Ktirrvrirttv  kiipwv 
iMpw,  Nub.  357.  yp^ficus  Kerrcus. 
Kab.  I38t).  aKopupurfioia-i  Kijpvy.  Ran. 
1403.  (r/uAc^/iora— id.  819.  Isokratcs, 
Uphs  Niv^irAfa,  B.  G9,  antitheda  of 
of  the  x6yoi  iro\iriKol  and  K6yoi  4pi- 
ffrucoi — fidXtffra  fi^y  koI  ivh  r&y  kcw 
fmv  $€mpfiy  avfifiouKtioyras,  tl  8^  fi^, 
jcatf*  t\90v  rikv  vpayfidrwy  Ae- 
ymrras — which  ia  ahuoHt  oxartly  the 
phraae  ascribed  to  Hippias  by  Plato  iu 


by  the  contcntiouB  (lialocticiang  (So 
kratcs  and  Plato  U-ing  prolmbly  in- 
cluded hi  thin  designation  ,  with  hid 
own  K6yoi  iroXtrtKoi.  Coinjwre  al«o 
iRokratcn),  Or.  xv.  Do  Pemnittitione,  s. 
211-213-280-287,  and  Isokr.  Nikoklea. 
8.  G7. 

y  Xon.  Mem.  i.  1,  IG. 

'  Plato,  Theajtet.  pp.  173-174-175. 

■  AriHtfjt  Phytic,  i.  1.  rh  yitp  S\ov 
Karit  r^v  aXaOriaiy  ywpnidrrtpov^  r  h 
8i  Ka96\ov  ^Koy  ri  i<Triv 
troKKa    y^p    ir  t  p  iXa/xfidyf  i    &s 


this  Hippiaii  Major.  Also  laokratOH,  j  titpv  'rh  Ka06\ov.  ComiAn.*  Siui- 
Gnntra  Sophistaa,  a.  24-2r>,  when;  ho  j  plikius.  Schol.  BrandiH  ad  loc.  p.  324, 
otmtnsts  the  um.4c88  \oyt9ta,  debated    a.  10-2(.>. 
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Cbap.  XT. 


AntHbeil«€f 

tlmUK  In 
th(^  Idea  of 


One  other  point  deserves  peculiar  notice,  in  the  dialogue 
nnder  our  review.  The  problem  started  is,/W1iiit  is 
the  Beautiful— the  Self-Beautiful,  or  Beauty  perm: 
and  it  is  assumed  that  this  must  be  Something^ — 
that  from  the  accession  of  which,  each  partiemlar 
beautiful  thing  becomes  beautifiiL  But  Sokrates 
presently  comes  to  make  a  dLstinction  between  tlmt  which  is 
really  beautiful  and  that  which  appears  to  be  beantifuL 
Some  things  (he  says)  appear  beautiful^  but  are  not  so  in 
reality:  some  are  beautiful,  but  do  not  appear  sa  Tha 
problem^  as  he  &tat^  it,  H  to  find,  not  what  it  is  thai 
makes  objects  appear  beautiful,  but  what  it  is  that  makes 
them  realli/  beautiful.  This  distinction,  as  we  find  11  in  the 
language  of  Hippias,  is  one  of  degree  only  :*  that  ti  beautiful^ 
wliich  appears  so  to  every  one  and  at  all  times.  But  in  the 
language  of  Sokrates,  the  distinction  is  radical :  to  he  beau- 
tiful is  one  thing,  to  appear  beautiful  is  another :  whatever 
makes  a  thing  appear  beautiful  without  being  eo  in  realty, 
is  a  mere  engine  of  deceit,  and  not  what  Sokrateta  is  enqiiii^ 
ing  for.*  The  Self-Beautiful  or  real  Beauty  is  so,  wliether 
any  one  perceives  it  to  be  beautiful  or  not :  it  is  an  Absolute, 
which  exists  per  8e,  having  no  relation  to  any  sentient  or  pe^ 
cipient  Bubject."  At  any  rate,  such  is  the  manner  in  whidi 
Plato  conceives  it^  when  he  starts  hera  as  a  problem  to  en- 
quire, What  it  is* 

Herein  we  note  one  of  the  material  points  of  diBagreement 
between  Plato  and  his  master :  for  Sokrates  (in  the  Xeno- 


t>  Flatn>  Hipp.  Mnj.  Wi  E,    okrh  rh 
tnXh¥  S,  Tt  iuTiv ;  287  D.  289  B, 
'  Plafc),  Iltpp.  Mhj.  mi  D,  292  H 

*  Plato,  Hipp.  BIaj,21»4A-B,  299  A. 

•  Dr.  liutoheartn^  in  bia  in(|iiiry  into 
th<?  Origiiuil  of  our  ItU^a  of  Beaaty  and 
Virtue,  ob«jr¥ea  (set't.  i*  arid  ii.  p.  14- 
16)  I— 

"Beauty  i»  either  original  or  oom- 
pamtivCf  or,  if  any  like  tJie  teniifl 
Dett4}r^  aWiluta  or  relative  \  only  li?t 
it  \mi  <ribeer>ed,  tliat  by  ^h^^ute  or 
crigimtly  ia  not  undcrBtfltnl  any  quality 
Buppoficd  to  bo  i  a  the  object*  which 
»hnuld  of  it^lf  be  beautiful^  iiithout 
rclalinii  to  finy  mind  which  perpdves 


it  For  Beauty,  like  other  t»in^  d 
Bi^nfflble  ideuii  propcTl^r  denotes  tine 
perception  of  inme  mim,  .  .  «  ,  Oar 
mquit7  ift  only  ahoul  tbe  qiMlltiii 
wMeh  £Lit>  bt'An^iful  to  mea^  m  iloot 
the  foumlfition  of  their  aenae^  of  bcwitt, 
for  {m  aboTo  hinted)  B»ii^  ha*  m* 
ways  relmtion  to  the  senae  of  mxm 
tnind ;  aiid  when  we  aflerwoidi  «bav 
how  generally  the  object  th^  Ofieor  lo 
tia  are  bettutif^l*  we  tncttn  that  fi(4> 
ohjectH  are  agreieable  to  tlus  weism  d 
mea,  &e," 

Tlie  auae  m  zepwted«  iccL  it,  p.  40, 
aeet  vi.  p.  72* 
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phoiLtin  Memombilia)  aflirms  dtstinetly  that  beauty  is  alto- 
gether relative  to  human  wants  and  appreciations.  The  Beal 
and  Absolute,  oo  the  one  baud,  wherein  aloue  reside  truth 
anil  beauty — as  against  the  phenomenal  and  relative,  on  the 
other  Imnd^  the  world  of  illusion  and  meanness — this  ia  an 
antithesis  which  we  shall  find  often  reproduced  in  Plato*  I 
chilli  take  it  op  more  at  large,  when  I  come  to  discuss  his 
argument  against  Protagoma  in  the  TheSBtetua 


I  now  come  to  the  Lesser  Hippias  :  in  which  (as  we  liavo 
ftlreadv  '"^een  in  the  Greater)  that  Sophist  is  described  niiipia* 
by  epithete?,  am  mi  in  fj  varied  and  extensive  aceom-  ranti^^nd 
plishments,  as  master  of  anthmetic,  geometry,  astro-  ■«i^iwi*'^ 
nomy,  poetry  (especially  that  of  Homer),  legendary  lore, 
music,  metrical  and  rhythmical  diversities,  &c.  11  is  memory 
was  prodigiouSy  and  he  had  even  invented  for  himself  a 
technical  m:*herae  for  assisting  memory.  He  had  composed 
poemSf  epiCj  lyrie^  and  tragic,  as  well  as  many  works  in  prose : 
he  wBSf  besides,  a  splendid  lecturer  on  ethical  and  politic^d 
enbjccfa,  and  professed  to  answer  any  question  which  might 
be  aakod.  Furthermore,  he  was  skilful  in  many  kinds  of 
mantml  dexterity :  having  woven  Ids  own  garments,  plaited 
bin  own  girdle,  made  his  own  shoes,  engraved  his  own  geal- 
ring,  and  fabricated  for  himself  a  curry-comb  and  oil-flaak/ 
Lastly,  he  is  described  as  wearing  fine  and  showy  appareL 
What  he  is  made  to  say  is  rather  in  liarmony  with  this  last 
point  of  character,  than  with  the  preceding.  He  talks  witli 
BiUiiiess  and  presumption,  so  as  to  invite  and  excuse  the 
deri^ry  sting  of  Sokratea  There  is  a  third  interlocutor, 
Eudikus:   but  he  says  very  little,   and  other  auditors  are 

uded  to  generally,  who  eay  notliing,^ 


tt 


t  Plftt^  Htpp.  MirH:ir,  Sf>t.  j  wiU  not  pofia  tha  mim  Kntemt?  unrni 

■  Pklo,  Hmp,  MiDor,  dm  D,  373  B,    the  Mippma  Mftj^r  1 8i'hloiiiJ^.  Emliit. 


» 


Aat  f«]ei*ta  both  tb©  dinloguc^  call  I'd    to],  ii  pj>,   293-296,  vol,  v.  3i*lMr03, 
hv  tiip  iMtno  of  HippiftSj  nta  not  eom-    Aist,  Plfiton'H  Lebcn  und  RchrifU-n,  pp. 

'     -    -  -  " 457-404). 

StaUbauni  defends  bf^th  tho  difiln^tim 
ns  genuini?^  worka  ^f  Plnti\  nTui  in  niy 

,, .  ..^.  ._  .. judgnteiit  with  gmod  f<Wf<fUi  '  Pp^lrgg^ 

tt  gumijia  ak^h  by  Pluto  hiiiifietf)  but  I  ud  Hipp,  Mftj«  vol,  if>  pp.   145-1^0 

2  C  2 


i  hy  Plato,   Bel  1 1*-  k^rmn*"!  i  nr  do«l (t« 
^  hotli,  and  rtjt-^td  the  HippiAd 
Mfmir  vhit^h  ho  cniiiiiderfl  aa  jbemApa 
up  hy  A  Phitniiic  ^hnlftr  fimn 


IJIPPUS  MINOB. 


CiiAr.lL 


In  the  Hippiaa  Jtiiior,  that  Sophist  appeals  as  having  just 
concluded  a  lecture  upon  Horner^  in  which  ht*  hm\ 
extolled  AehiUes  as  better  than  Odje^eus :  AeJiiltea 
being  depicted  m  YeracionB  and  straigbtforwani 
Odysseus  as  mendacious  and  full  of  tricks.  Sokrates^ 
who  had  been  among  the  auditors,  cross-examines 
Uippias  upon  the  subject  of  this  aSirmatioii. 

Homer  (says  Uippias)  oonsiders  veracious  meiii 
and  mendacious  men,  to  be  not  merely  different, 
but  opposite :  and  1  agree  with  him*  Permit  me  (Sok rates 
remarks)  to  ask  some  questions  about  the  meaning  of  this 
frc»ni  you,  since  I  cannot  ask  any  from  Homer  himself.  You 
M  ill  answer  both  for  yourself  and  him,*^ 


enftr. 


aa  Hipp.  Miiv!w.  pp.  227-235).    gtdn- 

halt  ttuk-Lt.  p,  1*^;  and  Socher  (Uober 
Plflttm,  p.  144  i»i.,  215  soa.)  tnuntMa 
ili€  f^ine  ffpiijinii  on  then  aiakigtl»  as 
8tjiUlnimi.  It  iti  to  be  remftriired  that 
8i'liU<ii^mid<e1ier  etatea  the  i¥«kaiin«  hrnth 
fnr  find  ti^iiMt  the  ij^^nuineucai  of  the 
tlmkigui^:  and  I  tlmik  ttuit  even  in 
tils  own  iitabi^ieiit  ttie  roa^in^  /or  pt^ 
pdndetiilQ^  The  lammB  which  both 
gehleienniwsher  and  A«it  prodnee  as 
pmving  the  q^urimtsaeaa,  are  in  tnj 
Tifiw  qtdic  iiistiilieieut  to  mstnlii  their 
conclniDan.  TJiett?  is  bad  taste,  so 
pldiitj,  an  ovcrdcnD  of  banter  and 
oftiaioti  (thev  my  very  tnilj),  in  the 
IMkfi  a^EOgnea  to  BolmiteA-  tliere  are 
also  dl^iiTtfnoce  of  view.  a«  t%«npiired 
with  Bdkmtei  in  r*tlit>f  dinhigufs  i 
^nuioai  oihflr  alHrmatiniLri  tlioy  tell 
ma)  are  mi  Flatiniif^.  I  lultntt  nmcti 
nf  this,  but  I  still  du  not  w^c^i  thrir 
conelnBlcm*  Tlw*»o  eritif^  cannot  bsar 
to  admit  any  rktonie  wark  as  genuine 
unksai  it  afihrds  to  tin  m  j^^rmnid  fnr 
miperladve  Bihi^ifntinnfiiid  glnritiftition 
of  the  author.  T\m  |M**tu(at*i  I  hHa*- 
g«!iher  oonte«^ ;  and  1  tliink  tbut  dif- 
l^icoioeft  of  YiiiWf  aa  between  Sokmteii 
in  one  dialogTie  and  Bokmtes  in  mi- 
otiier,  me  Loth  naturally  to  be  expeeteii 
nnil  nrtimUj  manifeeted  (witn^^  tlie 
FcoUgomii  and  Gorgiaa).  Moreover 
AA  dasignatei^  (p.  404  i  n  dcK^irino  as 
<*  dtochaus  nnM>kmtiikCh  "'  wldch  Btatl* 
baum  jnaitly  n^imrkn  ( p.  233 1  to  have 
been  wetually  nftirincd  by  B(»knitc«  in 
the  Xeuopbontie  MemiimiHlia.    &tali> 


hamn  thinks  that  lioth  tlie  two  div 
lo^i;^  rStji^Uf-r,  Umt  the  fJipiJiiui 
Minoir  only^  were  otitipowid  hy  pWi 
amatlg  \im  tarUtT  Wi»rk^  tuvX  ihj&tnsi) 
pmbnYdy  be  tnie.  Tin.*  ciiaitiisi  atiJ 
rnfntatiiin  of  the  Hippiod  Mmvr  by 
AnsUiilc  (Metuphys.  A,  lOriS,  a,  t»} 
oriuriU  witli  mu  u^  a  stmog  wjirrtUink 
Uve  pfuof  that  the  dialogue  i«  Plab*i 
Wfirk.  Itkshleiennacher  and  Alt 
thia  evideace  adde  becau» 
does  not  name  Plakt  i&a  the  i 
But  if  the  dialoigne  had  been  ^qdm 
by  any  one  l(5«i9  eelt.«fafi&tod  than  1 
Aiislotle  would  hnre  imtncil  th«i 
Mention  by  Ari^ttitle,  tboro^h  i 
Plato'ti  nanM,  ia  of  gn%tcf  fsUiie' 
i^upjiort  tha  igjmmmBoem  than  tbr 
pnrf  ly  inti^rmil  mundi  ataled  by  Ait 
«»nd  B^hkk^miad&orsgpdtert  it. 
^  Vint  ilitjp.  Minof,  SIGS  C-D 
Till'  t^iimrk  hcfc  nkftdf  by  8rJciabs 
-^•*  llie  |xvt  i»  Hoi  hew*  to  am^vi^r  ftif 
hiinm4f»  &o  that  you  canitifl  }m\  anj 
qae«[^oS]A  to  him  "— i«  a  iioint  ^f  sltw 
iiimUinr  to  Plato  :  insist* d  mniti  foiribly 
in  till"  Pnitjiffoms  (il47  K  ,  *i.ni!  &ith4'T 
tl^ni  mlincil  ni  tlie  rUiedni^  no  aa  tu 
apply  to  fill  written  nmlhv  cxiai[)aii:d 
wiih  pi.'n«>nnl  oonverau  (Plmsdra**  il 
275  V). 

Tim  ought  to  count*  mv  &r  ■■  it 
gited,  US  n  tnif;ment  of  finKiT  I 
Hippiaa  Hincir  is  a  genuine 
PtalOp  iuistead  of  which  Schl^ivf 
tftifttft  il  (p,  295)  fyi  evin<?in^  i 
eopy*  niAde  by  tsitme  imitator  of  ', 
fmni  the  Ptiilai^ira^ 


P»n3 


^ 


Mendacioos  men  (answers  Hippias,  to  a  string  of  questions, 
ewhat  prolix)  are  capable^  intelligent,  wise :  they  are  not 
bcAimble  or  ignorant.  If  a  man  be  incapable  of  qieaking 
ralsely,  or  ignorant^  he  is  not  mendacions.  Now  the  capable 
man  is  one  who  can  make  snre  of  doing  what  he  wishes  to  do^ 
dt  the  time  and  occasion  when  he  does  wish  it,  withont  let  or 
bindrance.^ 

Too,  Hippias  (says  Sokrates),  are  expert  on  matters  of 

ithmetic :  you  can  make  eure  of  answering  truly  Thiij»eon- 
any  question  nut  to  you  on  the  subjects    You  are  &>krmi«L 
ktt^  on  the  subject  than  the  ignorant  man,  who  ottam«i*iJd 
f^nnot  make  sure  of  doini?  the  game-    But  as  yon  ^^°^  ni«i 
can  make  sure  of  answering  truly,  so  likewise  you  i^*^- 
can    make  sure   of   answeriug    falsely,  whenever  '^'"i*^* 
you  choose  to  do  so.    Now  the  ignorant  man  cannot  ^J^*iJ 
make  sure  of  answering  falsely.    He  may,  by  reason  Jj'J'Xwer 
of  Ilia  ignorance,  when  he  wishes  to  answer  falsely,  5?^e^-l% 
answer  truly  without  intending  it*    You,  therefore,  ^l^^^ 
the  intelligent  man  and  the  good  in  arithmetic^  are  S^^lo^mSS* 
better  than  the  ignorant  and  the  bad  for  both  pur-  eX?U?lS? 
posee — for  speaking  falsely,  and  for  speaking  truly .*^      *       * 

BTiat  is  true  about  aritbmetic,  is  true  in  other  departments 
also*  The  only  man  who  can  speak  falsely  when*  Aiuiogyirf 
e?er  he  chooses,  is  the  man  who  can  speak  truly  JHs^b^'Se 
whene¥er  he  chooses*  Now,  the  mendacious  man,  tJbJSm**'*" 
m  we  agreed,  is  the  man  who  can  speak  falsely  XJ'^uwtf™ 
wlienever  he  chooser  Accordingly,  the  mendacious  whS  blT*^^ 
man,  and  the  veracious  man,  are  the  sama  They  *^"*** 
ajte  not  different,  still  less  opposite : — nay,  the  two  epithets 
belong  only  to  one  and  the  same  person.  The  yeracious  man 
k  not  better  than  the  mendacious — seeing  that  he  is  one  and 
the  same.^ 


*  PlaL  Hipp.  Minor,  366  B-C 

*  Pints  llippiiui  Minor*  2m  E. 


n^ 


r^pov    iHr   h.v  ff-dht^ra  ^t^oto   trait  &<i 
Km'it  Tttd-ra  i^tvBii  X^yoit  Tt€pl  TO^mfi 

kXTiS^    airottpivt<THai  ■    ^    &    ^fiO&^i    <ts 

l«<r#ou  ^ukoiAitfw ;  ^  ^  p,k¥  ofjeff^r  voK- 


Soto  I 

1  rtoto,  Hipp,  Miiwjr.  367  C,  308  E, 
363  A*B, 
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HIPFIAS  MINOH. 


CftAT.IL 


Wnfof 
Ittotttod.  U? 


Yoa  sec,  tiierefot^,  IIi[^tii8^  Ihat  the  distmction  whieli  }% 
dr^w  And  which  j^n  said  iliat  Uomef  drew,  betweeji  Ael 
Hod  Odyoi^is^  will  not  hold.    Yon  called  Achilles 
and  OdjnaiiB  TCiacioiifi :  but  if  one  of  the  twoepithetil 
to  either  of  them,  the  other  must  belong  to  him  also-* 
Sokmtes  then  tries  to  make  out   that  AchtUes 

falsehood  in  the  Diad,  and  speaks  it  very  clefirij 
because  he  does  60  in  a  way  to  eecape  ilete<!tiaii 
fmm  Odysseus  himself.    To   this  Hipptas  replug 
JSiL?^     that  if  AchiUes  ever  speaks  falsehood,  he  dom  it 
SSSJSl^.  innocently,  without  any  ptirpoee  of  cheating  or  tU' 
^tStn      jnring  any  one ;  whereas  the  falsehoods  of  Ody^eoi 
AdSitL«Ttt  it^  delifered  with  fraudulent  and  wicked  jnt^Bi" 
It  is  impossihle  (he  contends)  that  men  who  A^ 
cei?e   and   do  wrong  wilfully  and    intentiouallyfj 
should  be  better  than  those  who  do  so  unwillii^i  I 
and  without  design.     The  laws  deal  mucb  smitj 
severely  with  tlie  former  than  mth  the  latter,* 
Upon  tills  point,  Ilippias  (says  Sokrates),  I  di^ent  (nm 
you  entirely.    I  am,  unliappiH\  a  stupid  fem^n, 
who  cannot  find  out  the  reality  of  thingi :  and  tbi 
appears  plainly  enough  when  I  come  to  talk  witk 
wise  men  like  you,  for  I  always  find  myself  diffenogi 
from  you.    My  only  salTation  consists  in  my  i 
anxiety  to  put  questions  and  leam  from  yoa,  and  uij 
iiip,*i«0k>      ^y  g^titudo  for  your  answers  and   teacfaitig.    If 
«>fH^'«  "^  ^^^^  ^^*  *'^*^®  ^^*^  '^^^  mankindp  or  cheat,  or  lia^ 
iiiiQ«i««tjqiiiL  QY  do  wrong,  wilfuUgsae  better  than  those  wb 
do  the  same  unmUin^iy.     Sometimee^  indeed,  ftom  my  ito- 
pidity,  the  opposite  view  presents  itself  to  me,  and  I  hecom 
confused*    But  now,  alter  talking  with  you^  the  fit  of  ooo* 
fidence  has  come  round  upon  mo  again — to  pronousoni 
chanicteiiae  the  persons  who  do  wrt^ng  unwUlin^lt^,  \ 
than  those  who  do  wrong  wi^tdly,    I  entreat  you  to  betl! 
disorder  of  my  mind»    You  will  do  me  much  more  px>d  tliasl 
you  cured  my  body  of  a  distemper.    But  it  will  be  useiea  ^ 

to  ritit  mm.  liinor,  360  B.  »  FIaL  lltpfK  Miaot,  $70  ^ 

*  Pbt.  Hipp,  moor,  372  A. 
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you  to  giTe  me  one  of  your  long  diseonrBes :  for  I  warn  you  that 
I  tmniiot  follow  it*  The  only  way  to  confer  upon  me  real  service, 
wiU  be  to  answer  my  questions  again,  as  you  hare  hitherto 
done*    Assist  me^  Eadikus,  in  persuading  Hjppias  to  do  so. 

AaaistaiiQe  from  me  (says  £udjkud)  wiU  hardly  be  needc^d,  for 
Hippias  professed  himself  r^idy  to  answer  any  man's  questiona 

Yes — I  did  eo  (replies  Hippia«)— but  Sokrates  al^imyd 
brings  trouble  into  the  debate^  and  proceeds  like  one  disposed 
to  do  misclde^ 

Eudikus  tepeats  his  request,  and  Hippias,  in  deference  to 
him,  oonaents  to  resume  the  task  of  answering.^ 

Sokrates  then  produces  a  string  of  questionsj  with  a  view 
lo  dbow  that  those  who  do  wrong  wilfully,  are  better  g^J^**' 
than  those  who  do  wrong  unwillingly.    He  appeals  J^f^^, 
to  Tarions  analogies.     In  running,  the  good  runner  JX^^'tS! 
ii  be  who  ruus  quickly,  the  bad  runner  is  he  who  JJUJl^wL 
runs  slowly.  What  is  eyil  and  base  in  running,  ia,to  J?^™^^'*' 
ran  slowly.    It  is  the  good  runner  who  does  this  JjfJlje*wiii 
bttI  wilfully :  it  is  the  bad  runner  who  does  it  un-  SoISSLi 
willingly,^*    The  like  is  true  about  wrestling  and  JSfo^'^ijig 
other  bodily  exercises.      He  that  is  good  in  the  t^c^w^ 
body,  can  work  either  strongly  or  feebly, — can  do  itDEtwi^ 
either  what  is  honourable  or  what  is  base ;  bo  that  diouet. 
when  he  does  what  is  base,  lie  does  it  wilfully.    But  he  that  is 
\md  in  the  body  does  what  is  base  unwillingly,  not  being 
able  to  help  it.' 

Wliat  is  true  about  the  bodily  movements  depending  upon 
itrength,  is  not  less  true  about  those  depending  on  grace  and 
degance.  To  be  wilfully  ungraceful,  belongs  only  to  the 
well^constituted  body :  none  but  the  badly-constituted  body  is 
ungraceful  without  wishing  il  The  same  also,  about  the 
feet^  voice,  eyes^  ears,  nose :  of  these  organs,  those  which  act 
badly  through  wiU  and  intention,  are  preferable  to  those 
which  act  badly  without  mil  or  intention.  Lameness  of  feet 
is  a  misforttme  and  disgrace :  feet  which  go  lame  only  by 
intention  are  much  to  be  preferred,' 


w  PlAt  Hipp.  Mm.  373  B, 
1  Plat*  Hipp.  Hiii.  373  D-E. 


'  Pl&t  Hipp.  M£q.  874  B. 
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ledgOy  that  mind  which  is  more  capable  as  well  as  more 
knowing,  will  be  the  juster — ^that  which  is  less  capable  and 
leas  knowing,  will  be  the  more  unjust.  Hip, — So  it  appears. 
Sokr. — ^Now  we  have  shown  that  the  more  capable  and  know- 
ing mind  is  at  once  the  better  mind,  and  more  competent  to 
exert  itself  both  ways— to  do  what  is  honourable  as  well 
as  what  is  base— in  every  employment  Hip. — Yes.  Sokr. — 
When,  therefore,  such  a  mind  does  what  is  base,  it  does 
80  wilfully,  through  its  capacity  or  intelligence,  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  of  the  nature  of  justice  ?  Hip, — It  seems  so.  8okr. 
— ^Doing  base  things,  is  acting  unjustly:  doing  honourable 
things,  is  acting  justly.  Accordingly,  when  this  more  capable 
and  better  mind  acts  unjustly,  it  will  do  so  wilfully ;  while 
the  less  capable  and  worse  mind  will  do  so  without  willing  it  ? 
Hip. — ^Apparently. 

8okr, — ^Now  the  good  man  is  he  that  has  the  good  mind : 
the  bad  man  is  he  that  has  the  bad  mind.  It  conclusion - 
belongs  therefore  to  the  good  man  to  do  wrong  tut  the  good 
wilfully,  to  the  bad  man,  to  do  wrong  without  wish-  cvii  wiimiiy: 
inff  it — that  is,  if  the  good  man  be  he  that  has  tlie  doeaevii 

^  .     ,o        XT.  T^  t  .  .11  unwillingly. 

good  mind?    H%p. — But  that  is  unquestionable —  "jf^^^uhe 
that  he  has  it.    Sokr. — ^Accordingly,  he  that  goes  JJ*^'^"^^^ 
wrong  and  does  base  and  unjust  things  wilfully,  if  J^'y*g{^J 
there  be  any  such  character^an  be  no  other  than  fei^^JJ,"^" 
the  good  man.    Hip. — I  do  not  know  how  to  con-  p«T>^«»*iy- 
cede  that  to  you,  Sokrates.*    8ohr. — Nor  I,  how  to  concede 
it  to  myself,  Hippias :  yet  so  it  must  appear  to  us,  now  at 
least,  from  the  past  debate.     As  I  told  you  long  ago,  I  waver 
hither  and  thither  upon  this  matter;  my  conclusions  never 
remain  the  same.    No  wonder  indeed  that  I  and  other  vulgar 
men  waver :  but  if  you  wise  men  waver  also,  that  becomes  a 
fearful  mischief  to  us  also,  since  we  cannot  even  by  coming 
to  you  escape  from  our  embarrassment.^ 


I  will  here  again  remind  the  reader,  that  in  this,  as  in  the 
other  dialogues,  the  real  speaker  is  Plato  throughout:  and 

«  Plat.  Hipp.  Miu.  375  E.  370  B.  r  Plato.  Hipp.  Min.  870  C. 
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CBAf.II* 


Iftbi? 


dUluffW 
would  tAV9 
beciKAted 
IHf  erttlciu 


that  it  is  he  aloae,  who  pie&xes  the  different  tuuncs  to 
determined  by  himself. 

Now,  if  the  dialogue  just  concluded  hod  coma  down  to 
with  the  parts  inverted,  and  with  the  reasottifig 
Sokrates  assigned  to  Hippiaa^  most  eritici 
iS^JSdl  tbfi  pi^bably  have  produced  it  ae  a  ti^ue  of  sophifltry 
justifying  the  harsh  epithets  which  they  bestow 
upon  the  Athenian  Sophists — as  personB  wbo  ooo- 
Sf^EJ^  eidered  truth  and  falsehood  to  be  on  a  par— aab- 
omr^lpLci  of  verters  of  raorality — and  cormptors  of  tlio  yonlli  of 
u»8o|itii»u.   ^^gjj3»    j0y^  ^  ^Q  pgg^  ji^  ^j  ^Ij^j^  which  m  the 

mouth  of  Hippias  would  have  passed  for  sophistry,  is  hen 
put  forward  by  Sokrates ;  while  Hippias  not  only  redits  hil 
conclusions,  and  adheres  to  the  received  ethical  seatimeDt 
tenaciously,  oven  when  he  is  unable  to  defend  it — ^but  hitei 
the  propositions  forced  upon  him,  protests  against  the  perrerie 
captiousness  of  Sokrates,  and  requires  much  pressing  to  induce 
him  to  continue  the  debate.  Upon  the  views  adopted  bf  the 
critics,  Hippias  ought  to  receive  credit  for  this  conduct^  ai  i 
friend  of  virtue  and  morality.  To  me,  such  reltt«Haiia?  t^ 
debate  appears  a  defect  rather  than  a  m^t;  but  I  cite  the 


I 


■  Accordingly  one  of  the  Plutonic^ 
criti*?8,  8chwalbe  (CEavn^  do  Platon, 

&I1G),  explains  Fle-to'i  pnTpOie  tu  tli0 
ippkd  MmoT  bj  e»png,  Umi  Bo- 
krateg  boNj  ^Tves  c>at  to  tbe  Sopbiflla 
a  itpt^imen  of  tbuir  own  pfDoednre,  and 
givei  ibiJiii  lui  example  of  sophMli^ 
oifttecticv  by  deftrndiDg  Ik  BOpbiHticid 
ihsd»  in  n  ftJiiLiaticttl  miinntj :  Tliwt 
be  ebcKMC!!!  and  demoustmU?!!  »i  teugib 
tbc  theaie— tli©  liir  ia  not  difiemut 
frcim  tbq  tmth-tellei— 08  rq  cxpofiuro 
ot  tlve  smpbiMical  art  of  prttviug  the 
oontraiy  of  any  givcm  proposition,  and 
fbr  tho  pnipofle  of  dending  ntid  tin* 
miiitiiig  the  Sdae  momlity  of  Uipjiuii^ 
wbo  in  thi»  dJalogiu  taljb  roo^otmbly 
enongb* 

ScEwalbcv  labile  be  affimui  that  iMa 
ia  the  purpoao  of  Pktov  admits  tbftt 
tbe  part  here  assigned  to  Sokmtea  ia 
unworthy  of  bim  ;  uu^I  Hl^'iidutrt  tnain^ 
Mm  tbftt  l^loto  nuvtf  wuld  ha\G  bad 
loj  iwsti  p«™»  —  "  however  fro- 
qnenlly''  (Stoiniuut  aaya)^  "  sajibiatjonl 
niiiflcoe  may  iweiir  in  tbia  ooiivijmtioii 


of  Salxat£%  wMch  ^rm^m  BAsmm  m 
jmxm  diadabi^d  to  Lrmploy  tba  iflf 
Piker  pbiltwopbej  or  rbptdMyi  of  ll»* 
day  "  (*•  ao  biiMflg  ouch  In  mmeu  ^wfr 
temngeii  mIkiAbche  Kimtfl|^lft  ««^ 
komoM  mBna.die  Bointei  ikmm 
wcnlg  -ftadaamki  bat,  ala 
PIjUivobIi  «der  Bi 
7MV%  eteinlMft, 
Hipp,  Minor*  p»  109, 

t  do  not  Hdmit  the  jmvem  hm 
aacHbed  to  Pkto  by  Scsbw*]^  b«t  1 
Tofet  to  the  po^Affc  aa  iUnalntfqg  vl^ 


Platonic  critics 

asmgQcd  to  Soktrntea  in  Itw  HMi 
Btinor,  tiM.  the  hypotbewi  vUe^  W 
intioduee  to  odkmi  iL 

The  paaMB  cited  tmm 
olao— thai  Sotetea  no  mofe  t 
to  employ  aopbistieid  artifloM  ikm  aif 
€<her  pbdomhar  of  tlieiotkiRii  ti  ^ 
i^ge— la  worthy  of  note^  aa  flooi^  1^ 
one  who  U  ao  ?ety  bitter  in  hk  men^ 
tivea  a^tnat  the  aopliiiliy  of  thi  ptf* 
aona  oolled  Bophiati^  f€  iriiiob  ««  ^w 
IH>  ^poeinKna  left 


dklc^e  m  iUiigtmting  what  I  have  alraidy  said  in  another 
place — that  Bokratea  and  Plato  threw  out   more  etartlin^ 
Qovaltiee  in  etJiical  doctrine^  tlian  either  Ilippias  or  Prota- 
goniSf  or  any  of  the  other  persons  denounced  as  Sopliists. 
f    That  Pkto  intended  to  represent  this  accomplished  Sophist 
m  humiliated  hy  SokTates,  is  evident  enough :  and  iv^iemkmi 
the  words  put  into  his  mouth  are  emted  to  this  pur^  KeSjc^ 
pcee.     The  eliniuent  lecture  r^  so  soon  as  his  admir-  jSliJfJiEJSi 
mg  crowd  of  anditors  haa  retired,  proves  unable  to  ^^  ^**™^ 
loray   the  questions    of   a  single   expert  dialeetician   who 
i^niaiiis  behind,  upon  a  matter  which  appears  to  him  almost 
sclf-eviclent^  and  upon  which  every  one  (from  Homer  down- 
ward) agrees  with  him.     Besides  this*  however,  Plato  is  not 
flitffified  without  making  hjm  say  very  simple  and  absurd 
things.     All  this  ia  the  personal,  polemical,  comic,  scope  of 
the  dialogue.    It  lends  (whether  well-placed  or  not)  a  certain 
aiutnation  and  variety,  which  the  author  naturally  looked  out 
for,  in  an  aggregate  of  dialogues  all  handling  analogous 
matteri  about  man  and  society. 

But  though  the  polemical  purpose  of  the  dialogue  is  thus 
plain,  its  phUosophieal  purpose  perplexes  the  critics  consider- 
ably«  They  do  not  like  to  see  Sokrates  employing  sophistry 
against  the  Sophists :  that  is,  as  they  think,  casting  out  devils 
by  the  help  of  Beelzebub,  And  certainly,  upon  the  theory 
which  they  adopt,  respecting  the  relation  between  Plato  and 
Sokrates  on  one  side^  and  the  Sophists  on  the  other,  I  think 
tfais  dialogne  is  very  difficult  to  explain.  But  I  do  not  think 
ft  is  diflScnlt,  njion  a  true  theoiy  of  the  Platonic  writings. 

In  a  former  eliapter,  I  tried  to  elucidate  the  general  cha* 


and  purpose  of  those  Dialogues  of  Search,  pwioaophiai 
which  occupy  more  than  half  the  Thrasjllean  Canon,  utc  auuigae 
and  of  which  we  have  already  reviewed  two  or  three  a»e  niaiogiHi 

^  ^  of  Said] 

qpeeimens— Euthyphron,  Alkibiades,  &c    We  have  «™™"y^ 
aeen  that  they  aro  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  ]^"„**^;;£Jf^ 
any  affirmative  conclusion :  that  they  prove  nothing,  ^  i"!*^ 
but  only,  at  tlic  most,  disprove  one  or  more  supposable  solu* 
tions:  tliat  they  are  not  processes  in  which  one  man  who 
knows  communicates  his  knowledge  to  ignorant  hearers,  but 
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ihares  in  the  mistrust — presents  bimself  as  an  unwilling  pro* 
poander  of  Erguments  which  force  thomsolves  uiK)n  him  ^ — 
and  eompLiios  of  his  own  mental  embarrassment.  Now  you 
may  call  this  sophistry,  if  you  please ;  and  you  may  silence 
its  propounders  by  calling  them  hard  names.  But  snch 
ethical  prudery — hiding  all  the  uncomfortable  logical  puz^lea 
which  start  up  when  you  begin  to  analyse  an  cstnLlislied  sen- 
timentf  and  treating  them  as  uon-existent  because  you  refuse 
to  look  at  them — is  not  the  way  to  attivin  what  Plato  calls 
knowledge.  If  tliere  be  any  argument,  the  process  of  which 
aeems  indisputiible,  while  yet  its  conclusion  contradicts,  or 
wd&ms  to  coutradictj  what  is  known  upon  other  evidence — the 
Ml  and  patient  analysis  of  that  argument  is  indispensable, 
before  you  can  become  master  of  the  truth  and  able  to  defend 
it  Until  you  have  gone  tlirough  such  analysis^  your  mind 
must  remain  in  that  state  of  confusion  which  is  indicated  by 
S>k rates  at  the  end  of  the  Leaser  Hippias*  As  it  is  a  part  of 
the  process  of  Search,  to  travel  in  the  path  of  the  Clreater 
Ki{ipias — that  is,  to  go  through  a  string  of  erroneous  solu- 
tioua^  each  of  which  can  be  proved^  by  reasons  shown,  to  be 
erroneous:  so  it  is  an  equally  important  part  of  the  same 
process^  to  travel  iu  the  path  of  the  Lesser  Kippias — that  isj 
■  io  acquaint  ourselves  with  all  those  arguments,  bearing  on 
the  c&^i  in  which  two  contrary  conclusions  appear  to  be  botli 
of  tliem  plausibly  demonstmted,  and  in  which  therefore  we 
can  not  a^  yet  determine  which  of  them  is  eiTOueons — or 
whether  both  are  not  erroneous.  The  Greater  Hippias 
t-ihibits  errors, — the  Lesser  Hippias  puts  l>efc)re  us  confusion. 
With  both  theso  enemies  the  Searcher  for  truth  mnet  contend : 
■  and  Bacon  tells  us,  that  confusiuu  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
^KtwQ — "  Citius  emergit  Veritas  ex  eiTore,  quam  ex  confusione/' 
^^Plato,  in  the  Lesser  Hippias,  having  in  hand  a  genuine 
^BblTfttic  thesis^  does  not  disdain  to  invest  Sokrates  with  the 
^Htek  (sophistical,  as  some  call  it,  yet  not  the  less  useful  and 
instructive)  of  setting  forth  at  large  this  case  of  confusion, 
and  avowing  his  luabillty  to  clear  it  up.     It  is  enough  for 

^  FkUx  Hiiip.  Biinor,  373  B  \  aliio  the  Uai  &mUmex^  of  the  ilkiDgUL% 
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none  but  the  just  man  (Sofcmtes  maiDtains),  who  commits  in- 
jt^ice  knowingly  and  wilfully  :  it  is  the  unjust  man  who 
commits  injustice  without  wishing  or  intending  it.^ 

This  is  the  same  view  which  is  worked  out  by  iho  Platonic 
iSokratea  in  the  Hippias  Minor:  beginning  with  the  anti- 
lliesis  between  the  veracious  and  mendacious  man  (as  So- 
bates  begins  in  Xenophon) ;  and  concluding  with  the  general 
result — that  it  belongs^ to  the  good  man  to  do  wrong  wilfully, 
to  the  bad  man  to  do  wrong  unwillingly, 

Aristotle/  in  commenting  upon  this  doctrine  of  the  Hip* 
pBB  Minor,  remarks  justly,  that  Plato  understands  AriBtoti* 
the  epithets  veracmitM  and  nietidaaom  m  a  sense  *i»»^  Ar- 
diSereDt  from  that  which  they  usually  bear.  Plato  a««toftt  il 
nnderstands  the  words  as  designating  one  who  can  tell  the 
truth  if  he  chooses^-one  who  can  speak  falsely  if  he  chooses  - 
mi  in  this  sense  he  argues  plausibly  that  the  two  epithets 
go  together,  and  that  no  man  can  be  mendacious  unless  he 
be  also  veracious.  Aristotle  points  out  that  the  epithets  in 
their  received  meaning  are  applied,  not  to  the  power  itself, 
but  to  the  habitual  and  intentional  use  of  that  power.  The 
power  itself  is  doubtless  presupposed  or  implied  as  one  cotx- 
dition  to  the  applicability  of  the  epithets,  and  is  one  common 
condition  to  the  applicability  of  both  epithets:  but  the  dis- 
tinction, which  they  are  intended  to  drawi  regards  the  ii> 
texitioBs  and  disjK3sitiona  with  which  the  power  is  employed^ 
So  alao  Aristotle  observes  that  Plato's  conclusion — '*  He  that 
does  wrong  wilfully  is  a  better  man  than  he  that  does  wrong 
unwillingly,"  is  falsely  collected  from  induction  or  analogy. 
The  analogy  of  the  special  arts  and  accomplishments,  upon 
which  the  argument  is  built^  is  not  applicable.  Better  has 
reference,  not  to  the  amount  of  intelligence  but  to  the  dis^ 
portions  and  habitual  intentions  i  though  it  presupposes  a 
certain  state  and  amount  of  intelligence  as  indispensable. 

Both  Sokrates  and  Plato  (in  many  of  his  dialogues)  commit 
the  error  of  wliich  the  above  is  one  particular  manifestation — 
^tliat  of  dwelling  exclusively  on  the  intoUectnal  conditions 

XcDopb.  Memor.  It,  2,  19-22.  1  a,  B  ^  compare  EUiio.  Nil&otuaciL  Jv.  p. 
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of  hmnan  canduct,*  and  omitting  to  giro  pmper  Jitt**!iti« n 
to  the  emotional  and  Tolitional,  as  e^^ntiallr  ^ 
opeialifig  or  preponderating  in  the  complex  mmi* 
iog  of  ethical  attributes.  The  reasoning  as(*rilK'd  to 
tli«  Platonic  Sokmtes  in  the  Hippias  Minor  exom- 

pUfies  thk  onesided  view.     What  be  > 

**  bat  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth.     Whi  i 

of  a  peisoQ  ^  who  does  wrong  imwillingi  j/'  he  seems  to  Iiatc-  \ 
view  one  who  does  wrong  without  knowing  that  he  does  »>: 
one  whose  inteUigenee  is  so  defective  that  he  does  not  bof 
when  he  speaks  truth  and  wlicn  ho  speaks  falsehood    H«« 
a  penoe  thus  unhappily  circumstanced  most  be  regatded  h^ 
lialf*witl@d  or  imbecile,  commg  under  that  head  wliii'b  ti 
JCeof^lioottc  Solnates  called  madnem  :^  unfit  to  |)erft)nn  iii_ 
pari  in  society,  and  requiring  to  be  placed  under  tiiltili|a 
Compared  with  such  a  person,  tlie  opinion  of  the  Flatoafe 
&oknite!S  may  be  defended ;  that  llie  mendacious  persoOt  ihl 
eon  tell  truth  when  he  choosey  is  tlie  bettor  of  the  two— tn 
the  Bemm  cif  hm  miscltifiTOUS  or  dangerous.     But  he  is  &t 
olgeet  of  a  very  difieroiil  seotiment;  morLx>ver,  this  k  not  the 
comparison  {^nesent  to  our  minds  when  wo  call  aa&  msi 
reracion^  another  man  mendacious*    We  always  $mm»f  U 
erery  one^  a  measure  of  mtelUgenoe  ecjual  or  snperior  to  ih 
admisBible  minimum;  uader  such  assumption,  we  eotD[«f« 
two  persons,  one  of  wliom  speaks  to  the  best  of  his  knowUxi^ 
and  belief— the  other»  c*ontrary  to  his  knowleilge  and  liclkt 
We  Improve  the  former  and  disapproTe  Itie  lattar,  arcotiting 
to  the  difTerent  intention  and  purpose  of  each  (aa  Aristatle 
obsen-es) ;  that  is,  looking  at  them  under  tlio  point  of  rift 
of  emotion  and  volition — which  is  logically  disUnguishabli 
from  the  intelligeni*e,  though  ai^-ayd  acting  in  conjimrttuii 
witlt  it 

Agaiiif  the  analogy  of  the  special  arts«  upon  which  tk 

liab»  on  %hmc  tk-ws  of  ^^kmtra^  ntid  rv«iiNiik«  ^  Attf^ilfo  mm  Bikmlm 
on  |)ietaoQm|ik*UnHi&jr)|' hUvi^«i»whrn  kind  Fbito  rriiwK  m  twu  jtuywi  N 
lift  mvlvcd  aXI  virtue  inUi  ktw>wlcflgc,    i^tlitml  thooiy. 

otbif  [HuAigv'^  Arifriui,  Kitiicfh  Mitgim,  i  ^inttm^rm^rmu  ^r   W    waMd 
t  1182.  A.  llj.  11^  k  9p  urn,  h  2S;  J  ffv«v^i,  ftmntiinm  «aAc;^,  Ae. 
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Platonic  Sokratcs  dwells  in  the  Hippias  Minor,  fails  in  sus- 
taining his  inference.  By  a  good  runner,  wrestler,  ,^^^^  ^,y 
barper,  singer,  speaker,  &c^  we  undoubtedly  mean  {JJJIi^" 
one  who  can,  if  he  pleases,  perform  some  one  of  ^.i^i^g^' 
these  operations  well ;  although  he  can  also,  if  he  JJ'S,?  uSit* 
pleases,  perform  them  badly.  But  the  epithets  good  InSX^ 
or  bad^  in  this  case,  consider  exclusively  that  ele-  ^^^^^a 
ment  which  was  left  out,  and  leave  out  that  element  "^*" 
which  was  exclusively  considered,  in  the  former  case.  The 
gpod  singer  is  declared  to  stand  distinguished  from  the  bad 
ringer,  or  from  the  tSiamr:  (who,  if  he  sings  at  all,  will  cor- 
tainly^ing  badly),  by  an  attribute  belonging  to  his  intelligence 
and  vocal  organs.  To  sing  well,  is  a  special  accomplishment, 
which  is  possessed  only  by  a  few,  and  which  no  man  is  blamed 
for  not  possessing.  The  distinction  between  such  special  ac- 
complishments, and  justice  or  rectitude  of  behaviour,  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  speech  which  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Sophist  Protagoras  (dialogue  Protagoras)}  "  Tlie  S2)ecial 
artists  "  (he  says)  "  are  few  in  number :  one  of  them  is.  suffi- 
cient for  many  private  citizens.  But  every  citizen,  without 
exception,  must  possess  justice  and  a  sense  of  shame :  if  ho 
does  not,  he  must  be  put  away  as  a  nuisance — otherwise, 
society  could  not  be  maintained."  Tlie  special  artist  is  a 
citizen  also ;  and  as  such,  must  be  subject  to  the  obligations 
binding  on  all  citizens  universally.  In  predicating  of  him 
that  he  is  good  or  bad  as  a  citizen,  we  merely  assume  him  to 
poflsess  the  aviarage  intelligence  of  the  community ;  and  the 
epithet  declares  whether  his  emotional  and  volitional  at- 
tributes exceed,  or  fell  short  of,  the  minimum  required  in  the 
application  of  that  intelligence  to  his  social  obligations.  It 
is  thus  that  the  words  good  or  bad  when  applied  to  him  as  a 
citizen,  have  a  totally  different  bearing  from  that  which  the 
same  words  have  when  applied  to  him  in  his  character  of 
special  artist. 

The  value  of  these  debates  in  the  Platonic  dialogues  con- 
sists in  their  raising  questions  like  the  preceding,  for  tho 
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roflection  of  the  reader—whether  the  Platonic  Sokratosi 
or  may  not  be  represented  as  taking  what  wq  ih 
the  right  view  of  the  question.  For  a  Dialogue j 
Sairch,  the  gi^at  merit  is,  that  it  should  be 
gestive;  that  it  should  bring  before  our  attenti 
the  conditions  requisite  for  a  right  and  proper  i 
of  tiiese  common  ethical  epithets,  and  the  stai 
circumgtances  wliich  is  ta.citly  implied  wheneTer  i 
one  uses  them-  No  man  ever  learns  to  reflect  upon 
meaning  of  such  familiar  epithets^  which  he  ha£  be^n  \migi 
his  life — unless  the  process  be  forced  upon  his  attenlioii  If 
some  special  conversation  which  brings  home  to  him  m  » 
comfortable  sentiment  of  perplexity  and  eontraflicliaD.  If  i 
man  intends  to  acquire  any  grasp  of  ethical  or  political  tliMiyi 
he  must  render  himself  master,  not  only  of  the  somul  u^ 
ments  and  the  guiding  aualogies,  but  also  of  the  anjooiij 
arguments  and  the  miBleading  analogies,  which  bear  ii{KA 
each  portion  of  it 

There  is  one  other  point  of  similitude  deserving  notiee. 
Anitmnii  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser  H]i)pia&  Inbpth 
mirtfric  und  of  them,  Hippiaa  makes  special  comphiint  rf  8»- 
DLiiecuc  krates,  for  breaking  the  question  in  piecei  laJ 
picking  out  the  minute  puzzling  fragments — instead  of  kwp 
ing  it  together  as  a  whole,  and  applying  to  it  the  predicilei 
which  it  merits  when  so  considered.^  Uer©  is  the  ataiM&g 
antithesis  between  Rhetoric  and  Dialet-tic:  between  tlwn 
nnconsciously  acquired  mental  combinations,  which  are  pami 
out  in  eloquent,  impressiYe,  unconditional,  and  undiistinpiiA- 
ing  generahties — and  the  logical  amilysis  which  resol?^  tk 
generality  into  its  specialties,  bringiug  to  view  incoiiflisteJidiBi 
contradictions,  limit.^,  qualifications,  Ac*  I  have  alrettif 
touched  upon  lliis  at  the  close  of  the  Greater  Hippiiis. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HIPPARCHUS  —  MINOB. 

In  these  two  dialognes,  Plato  sets  before  us  two  farther  speci- 
mens of  that  error  and  confusion  which  beset  the  enquirer 
dnring  his  search  after  "reasoned  truth."  Sokrates  forces 
upon  the  attention  of  a  companion  two  of  the  most  familiar 
words  of  the  market-place,  to  see  whether  a  clear  explanation 
ot  their  meaning  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  dialogue  called  Hipparchus,  the  debate  turns  on  the 
definition  of  to  ipiKofcepSh  or    o  ^CKoKephrj^ — the  Hipparchus 
love  of  gain  or  the  lover  of  gain.    Sokrates  asks  his  wb"u8  the 
companion  to  define  the  wotd.     The  companion  wrSr"^ 
replies — He  is  one  who  thinks  it  right  to  gain  from  iswo who 
things  worth  nothing.*    Does  he  do  this  (asks  So-  right  to  gain 
kzates)  knowing  that  the  things  are  worth  nothing  ?  worth  no- 
ar  not  knowing?    If  the  latter,  he  is  simply  iffno-  kratci cross-. 
mnt.     He  knows  it  perfectly  well  (is  the  reply).  t»ponthi« 

*  *  ^  tr  J  /     fxplanatlon. 

He  is  cunning  and  wicked ;  and  it  is  because  he  No  man 

1  •  n        •  1         1       1  expects  to 

eancnot  resist  the  temptation  of  gam,  that  he  has  the  glJJ^^^j^,, 
impudence  to  make  prpfit  by  such  things,  though  JJ^'JJf*** 
wdl  aware  that  they  are  worth  nothing.     Sokr, —  5^^*^*" 
Suppose  a  husbandman,  knowing  that  the   plant  J'J,,^"^ 
which  he  is  tending  is  worthless — and  yet  thinking  »*»«. 
that  he  ought  to  gain  by  it :  does  not  that  correspond  to  your 
description  of  the  lover  of  gain  ?     Comp. — ^The  lover  of  gain, 
Sokrates,  thinks  that  he  ought  to  gain  from  every  thing. 
Sokr. — ^Do  not  answer  in  that  reckless  manner,**  as  if  you 
had  been  wronged  by  any  one ;  but  answer  with  attention. 
You  agree  that  the  lover  of  gain  knows  the  value  of  that 
froiti  which  he  intends  to  derive  profit ;  and  that  the  husband- 

*  Plato,  Ilipporch.  225.     ol  h.v  Kfpihaivnv  ii^Mffiv  kwh  ruv  /xriheyhs  ii^ttfy. 
'»  Plato,  Hipporch.  225  E. 
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b«t  teQ  me  pkinfyt 
InriMiadioazL,  wbea  k 
a  tiee  woHli  notlihigp  thinks  tbit 
^ — Soi  iscftunly:   I  do  nol  Ik' 


not  expect  to  j>;ttio 

10  hii  horae :    tlie  good  {>ilot,  bi 

iBiki^:  Hie  good  <*oi]imand«%  by 

nWers:  tlie  go^xi  Mer, 

:  vortUess  iDstrtimexits  uf  thm 

mm  Aen  to  be  worthleaSp 

(aoDeliides  Sokmt€s)  oorre^iODd  to 

of  tlie  lover  of   gam.     Vfhm 

jom  ind  m  Icrreir  of  gain  ?    On  your  <i> 

»  aaa  k  ax*     Ocunp. — I   mmn^  So* 

^  lof«is  of  pdsi  are  tlio&e,  wH 

ag  eagerij  for  ttuBga  altogether  pettt 

dm  ikffiaj  a  love  of  gain,^    Sot* 

— Sbioi  JiwiJj  kHfmg  Ikaia  lo  be  worthless — ^for  this  ve 

ksie  Aemm.  t»  be  ioipoaBtle — but  ignorant  that  the;  tft 

vortkfei^  wai  befieving  tbem  to  be  ^laluable.     CWi/.— It 

fpMifii  WW    Aftr»— Xov  gam  k  the  opposite  of  loss:  and 

Ihb  ii  0til  aad  bnrt  to  e^ery  one:  therefore  gain  (a$  lb 

wfpoAB  of  Ion)  »  gooi    Cmp,—YeB.    Sokr.~lt  appetn 

Hmi  that  tli&IoTers  of  good  are  those  whom  you  call  lovcif 

of  gain?     C^^. — Yes:  it  appears  go.    Sokr. — ^Do  not  you 

yourself  lore  good — all    good  things?      Comp, — Ci*rtiiiulT, 

£Utr. — And  I  too,  and  every  one  eke.    All  men  love  god 

UuDgs,  and  hate  erti    Now  we  agreed  that  gain  was  a  good: 

so  that  by  this  reasoaing,  it  appears  that  all  men  are  lovt^rs 

of  gain — while  by  the  former  reasoning,  we  made  oot  tliit 
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none  were  so,*  WHch  of  the  two  shall  we  adopt,  to  avoid 
error?  Comjh — We  shall  commit  no  error,  Sokmtea,  if  we 
rightly  conceive  the  lover  of  gain.  He  is  one  who  busies 
himself  upon^  and  seeks  to  gain  from,  thiBgs  from  which  good 
men  do  not  venture  to  gain. 

Sokr, — Butj  my  friend,  we  agreed  just  now,  that  gain  was 
a  good^   and  that  all  men  always  love  good.    It  App^mit 
fullowis  therefore,  that  good  men,  as  well  as  others,  sokntte* 
ive  all  gains,  if  gains  are  good  things.      Comp.—cump^tiUm 
ot,  certainly,  those  gains  by  which  they  will  after-  di-otUu  him. 
wards  be  hurt,     8okr, — Be  hurt;   you  mean,  by  t»retort*d 
which  they  will  become  losers*      Comp. — I  mean  s^irraut 
that  and  nothing  else.    Sokr, — Do  they  become  losers  by 
gain,  or  by  loss  ?     Comp. — By  both  i  by  loss,  and  by  evil  gain. 
Sokr, — Does  it  appe^ar  to  you  that  any  useful  and  good  thing  k 
evil  ?     Comp, — No,    Sq&t* — WeU !  we  agreed  just  now  tlmt 
gain  was  the  opposite  of  lofis,  which  was  evil  i  and  that,  being 
the  opposite  of  evil,  gain  wiis  good.     Comp, — That  was  what 
we  agreedp     Sokr, — You  see  how  it  is ;  you  are  trying  to 
deceive  me ;   you   purposely   contradict  what  we  just  now 
agreed  upon-      Cmip. — Not  at  all,  by  Zeus:   on  the  con- 
trary it  is  you,  Sokrates,  who   deceive  me,  wriggling  up 
and   down  in  your  talk,   I  cannot  tell  how,'     Sokr. — Be 
carefbl  what  you  say :  I  should  be  very  culpable^  if  I  dis- 
obeyed a  good  and  wise  monitor*      Comp, — Whom  do  yon 
^^mean?  and  what  do  you  mean?    Sokr. — Hipparehns,  son  of 
^BPeisUtratns* 

^m     Sokrates  then  describes  at  some  length  the  excellent  cha- 
^"  racterof  Hipparchus :  his  beneficent  rule,  his  wisdom,  pr«:^pi  m- 
his  anxiety  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  Athe-  nwriy  hj 
nians ;    the  causes,  different  from  what  was  com-  lUv  FJii* 
monly  believed,   which  led  to  his  d^ith ;  and  the  a*^ci;iv«  * 
wholesome  precepts  which  he  during  his  life  Lad  Jos^cf  Hip- 
caused  to  be  inscribed  on  various  bust^  of  Hermes  ^t™t»- 
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througbont  Attica*    One  of  tlie^  bnets  or  Herma?  bore  tl» 
words — Do  not  deceive  a  friend/ 

The  Companion  resumes: — Apparent! y,  Sokratesj  eilte 
you  do  not  account  me  your  friend^  or  you  do  not  obey  Hip- 
parcbus:  for  you  ate  certainly  deceiving  me  in  some  nn^ 
aceouutable  way  in  yoar  talk.  You  cannot  pemoadc  me  to 
the  contrary. 

Sakr. — W  t4l  then !  in  order  that  you  may  not  think  your* 
self  deeeivedj  you  naay  take  back  any  move  that 
you  choose— a^ii  if  we  were  playing  at  drfinghts. 
Which  of  your  admissione  do  you  wish  to  retraet— 
S^^^T  ^®*  ^^  ^^^  deaire  good  things?  That  loss  (to  be 
•netinn  a  loeer)  is  evil  ?  That  gain  ia  the  opijosite  of  loss; 
(■iniae^  that  to  gain  is  the  opposite  of  to  loee?  Tbt  to 
gain,  as  being  the  opposite  of  evil,  ie  a  good  thing  ?  Cmp. 
— No.  I  do  not  retract  any  one  of  these,  Sokr. — You  thiiik 
then,  it  appears,  that  eome  gain  i^  good,  other  gain  eiflT 
tVmp,— Yes,  that  ts  what  I  do  thinks  S^*r.— WelJ,  I  pn 
you  back  that  move  :  let  it  staud  m  you  say.  Some  gim  b 
good :  other  gain  k  bad.  But  surely  the  good  gain  is  w 
more  gam^  than  the  bad  gain ;  both  are  gaint  aUke  ttnd 
equally.     Comp, — How  do  you  mean  ? 

Sokratee  then  illustrates  his  question  by  two  or  three 
analogies.     Bad  food  is  just  as  much  food,  as  good  food: 


w  put  HippoTCk  22S  B-229  D, 
Tlii^  picCuio  bet^*  given  of  Hip- 
porehu^  QlL«ery€i  ncstioe.  We  lire  ia- 
fonwxl  that  be  wtkj  older  Ihau  )m 
liri^iii-  lljpiiki^which  wna  Uie  g^neml 
belief  ftt  AtlieDS,  OH  Thucyclidei  {I  20. 
vL  5S1  iillSrtiu^  tliciti|fh  himsplf  c^ihIiv- 
iltciliitg  it,  find  lillimuijg  tlint  Hippiaa 
waa  Uit?  elder  brotlirr.  Plutii  liowever 
Kgreei  with  Tliucydidcii  m  tM*  poiut, 
tSal  tba  threo  jeea^  after  tUe  osaa^iu- 
ticm  of  HipwcliQs,  ilumi^  whkk 
Uipfkiiid  mled  nli^ne,  wcne  yean*  of 
oppreemou  (*nd  tyrenny ;  imd  that  tlie 
liatofiil  njOilloctioEi  of  the  FeidHtni- 
tidn^,  which  alwnyi^  soniTsd  £ii  the 
miiiil.-^  of  the  AUieukoa,  wan  dierifod 
iWun  thi».^  thnx*  last  ycnnL 
The  |)iiHui«  whkh  FMtct  btMv  gii^ 


of  Hippftrchnd  is  stich  i«  wt  wi^ 
CExpecl  mmi  a  pliQuKiph^,  B*  Hwm 
upcn  the  mhm  which  Uippudvui  took 
to  bftv^  the  t«>citAtJ<iii  or  the  Ihvixfy 
pn&tm  iufl(l0  fK^i^uc■lit  and  itoupkte; 
fJm  MpoQ  bifl  iutinjai^  with  th^  ud» 
Aoamon  BJtd  Suao&yd«.  Hae  eSUm* 
iiii:  wtiich  Plato  gtvetf  lo  the  intiini^ 
Itotwit-n  Aritftcg^itou  and  Eiimf«lidi 
iM  idsao  peculiar.  The  ipmrHfi  It  fe^ 
tented  b^  Plalo  m  eeg^  for  tfa^mo- 
tkn.ftBd  improretneiit  of  1fa«  4i^4ptp«; 
and  Uie  jcakm^y  fell  towiudi  Eb- 
panrhuj  is  desco^lied  »<<  anidiif  thm  tv 
distiogiiiahed  knuwl«dgB  iilM  wMH^ 
of  Hjpparchui^  whklt  mtoid  hlai> 
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Lad  Jrink,  as  mucli  em  good  drink  :  a  good  maa  is  no  more 
man  tlian  a  bad  mau,'  9^!"*^ 

Sokr. — In  like  manner,  bad  gain^  and  good  gain,  ^jSj^^JJ^^^j, 
ape  (both  of  tbem)  ^ain  alike — neitber  of  them  more  "^^^*^J^ 
or  Ic^  than  the  other.     Such  being  the  ca^,  what  ^^^ '!„  ^^ 
is  that  common  quality  possessed  by  both,  which  ^S^J^,!, 
induces  you  to  call  them  by  the  same  name  Qaitif^  tl\Ti^%^Tj 
Would  you  call  Gam  any  acquisition  which  one  ^de  wiS' 
makes  either  with  a  smaller  outlay  or  with  no  outlay  whC^ii^ 
flt  ^?*      Cmnp. — Yes.     I  should  call  that  gain,  gdn'^ohjeo. 
Suhr, — ^For  example,  if  after  being  at  a  banquet,  L^"u^ti«i 
not  only  without  any  outlay,  but  receiving  an  excel-  SJiIm™!- 
lent  dinner,  you  acquire  an  illness  ?   Comp. — Not  at  fe»«L 
all :  that  is  no  gain.    Sokr. — But  if  fiom  the  banquet  you 
aeqmre  health,  would  that  he  gain  or  loss  ?    Comp. — It  would 
be  gain-     Sokr. — Not  every  acquisition  therelbro  is  gain, 
bttt  only  such  acquisitions  aa  are  good  and  not  eyil :  if  the 
acquisition  be  evil,  it  is  loss.     Cofup. — Exactly  so,     Sokr. — 
WeU  now,  you  see,  yon  are  come  round  again  to  the  very 
flame  point :   Gain  is  good*     Loss  is  eviL      Camp. — I  am 
lUEzled  what  to  say,™    Sokr. — You  have  good  reason  to  be 
puzzled. 

But  teU  me:  you  say  that  if  a  man  lays  out  little  and 
acquires  much,  that  is  gain  ?     C&mp. — Yes ;  but  not  m*  eieentki 
if  it  be  evil ;   it  is  gain,  if  it  be  a  good,  like  gold  tbt?*Hiuii?. 
or  silver-     Sohr, — I  will  ask  you  about  gold  and  flimii  b^ 
silver.     Suppose  a  man  by  laying  out  one  pound  merely  Ju 
of  gold  acquires  two  pounds  of  silver,  is  it  gain  a>«o  ^*^^ 
or  loss?      Comp. — It  is  loss,  decidedly,  Sokrates:  ^;j^|^ 
cold  is  twelve  times  the  value  of  silver*    Sokr. —  ^^  pmnijibje 
Netertlieless  he  has  acquired  more :  double  is  more  JJJ^*  jgj^ 
than  half.     Camp. — Not  in  value :  double  silver  is  ^5™  ^^ 
Dot  more  than  half  gold.     Sokr. — -It  appears  then  ^"^  *•**««>' 
that  we  must  include  value  as  essential  to  gain,  not  merely 
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all   i^iiu^  H^riL'  ^. 

L — Ab  for  mCi 

CTMipelled  oie  talber  Uni 

I  ae.*    &ir* — ^Fresenllvt  peilia{s»  it  mi} 

■.    Bui  ncyw,  whether  jm  hm 

r  Ht,  yxMi  &t  l€«l  ooBC^  mith  mi 

afi  8U&%  wheifaer  small  or  gral, 

«■  good  VMH  vieh  for  all  g^ 

So   CQoear.      SUbr. — Bat  jfus 

;  eifl  BiB  loi«  all  gmin^  small  an^  gMl? 

to  your  doctrine^  then, 

as  well  m  Urn  etHf 

r.— It  ta  thereforo  mxmg  iow^ 

a  Iflps  aC  gpia;  few  the  pefson  who  i^ 

i  him  of  £»■»  jhI  aa  tniM;li. 

the  ffippai^Ans*  is  a  dtalogae  canied  i«i 

laeanpaniiKt  not 

r  li  Immt  ar  Ihe  Law— 'O  N^iio^:^ — 

Sifai— Wh«ft  la  Law  (asks  Sokimtea)?    CiMyi' 

of  Law  do  Tou  enqam  (le*^ 

i)?    S9*r,— What !  is  then*  iny 

gaa  law  and  atkotlter  law,  a£  b) 

,  of  being  Law  ?    GtiU 
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clo€^  aot  differ  fi'om  gold,  so  far  as  the  bemg  gold  is  coiieenied 
-nor  stone  from  stone,  so  far  as  being  stone  is  concerned* 
like  manner,  one  law  does  not  differ  from  another,  all  are 
the  same,  in  so  far  as  each  is  Law  alike : — ^not,  one  of  them 
more-,  and  another  less.  It  is  about  this  as  a  whole  that  I  a^k 
yon — What  is  Lemt  ? 

Cl^wp.— What  should  Law  Le^  Sokrates,  other  than  the 
TarioQS  assemblage  of  oousecrated  and  binding  cn&-  j^ng^^_ 
toms  and  beliefs  ?  ^    Sokr. — Do  yon  think,  then,  J^^'J'ojn- 
ikit  discourse  is,  the  things  spoken ;  that  sight  is,  JSi[^^ 
the  things  seen?  that  hearing  is,  the  things  heard  ?  S^c Qf  iST 
Or  are  they  not  distinct,  in  each  of  the  three  cases  ?r^vi«^**^' 
—and  m  not  Law  also  one  thing,  the  various  cue-  "p'"'*^"- 
toms  and  beliefs  another  ?     Comp. — Yes  I   I  now  tluuk  that 
tiiey  BJte  distinct. 'i    Sokr, — Law  is  that  whereby  them  binding 
^»eitstomB  become  binding.     What  is  it  F     Comp. — Law  can  be 
^nothing  else  than  the  public  resolutions  and  decrees  promnl- 
^Hpt^d  among  us.    Law  is  the  decree  of  the  city/    Sokr, — You 
^^i^n,  that  Law  is  social  opinion.     Comp, — Yes — I  do. 

8okr, — Perhapa  you  are  right;  but  let  ua  examine.     You 
call  some  persons  wise; — they  are  wise  through  LYoM^i^nii- 
I      vrisdoui.     You   C4ill   some   just: — ^they   are   just,  &t^i^- 
!      through  justice.    In  like  mannerj  the  lawfully-be-  fuiiy-bebav^' 
haviDg  men  are  so,  through  law :  the  lawless  men  w^Zl^ 
are  so,  through  lawlessness.     Now  the  lawfuUy-be*  iujdii*icI!J 
hftFing  men  are  just :  the  lawless  men  are  unjust*  iHromji  the 
Comp, — It  is  so*    Sokn — Justice,  and  law,  are  highly  i**.  uw 
honourable :  injustice  and  lawlessness,  highly  dis-  burtonmbio 
hoDouruble ;   the  former  preserves  cities,  the  latter  !*wi«Hii«a 
ns  them.     Ct^mp.— Yes— it  doea     Sokr. — Well,  Acai"U*iiij. 

■*■  1*1  bid  dKR« 

then!  wc  must  consider  law  as  somethmg  honour-  "^f^^fc- 


^hoi 
B-rui 


able ;  and  seek  after  it,  under  the  assumption  that  '^S"**"™^ 


^ 


c&naut  bo 

You  defined  law  to  be  the  decree  '*^'^- 


it  is  a  gooii  thing, 

the  city :  Are  not  some  decrees  good,  others  evO  ?    Camp, — 


Pint!!,  Minoa,  313  E.     Tl  oZv  iAAo 

1  Plal^  MJQCW,  S14  B-C. 
1  past  over  liens  aq  analpgy  dtorUxl 
%  SokntteB  ui  his  neit  question ;—  u 


K^JT  to  ra  ApupLt^a,  flO  rifita  to  rck  ifa^i- 


— mxoa 


Qur.m 


WB  fattve  alread J  mid  tiiat  Uw 

it    flWfcr — ^It  k  ineorreet  tlwre- 

',  tfaftt  Isw  ift  die  deei^  of 


we  il  ii  Kit  0n  opmiop^  it  Bmrt  to 


b  tme  optnioit:  woi 

of  realty.    Cow/il— I 

iL    &ir.— I^cw  thagfct^  wisbei  or  temb  to 

MloTieali^.*  Omp.— Bctt,  Sokiale^ 

we  hftTe  thma 

c<om€3  it  tint  ill 

rf  Sift  do  nol  oe  tbe  mm^  hm  m^ 

tfe  sue  nallcts?    Soir.— The  kvdM 

i0  find  cixt  iBalttk»;  but  it 

i»4»m    llMftbiftiiAbetbetnieisToii^l^- 

dii  Bill  ^  of  U3  xi£e  tbe  amfi. 


^^»i^kie 


fematfaibia  lixi] 
«Be  flic»»  ftUMRTent  in  mdAm 
I  at  Caitiiage,  &e,t  tlm 
beyond  ivbat  it  Im^ 
ntiiiiiae): —  ^| 

yen  m^  i%bt»  aad  Cbese  npiftttttV 
Bnlif  jooand  I  gooo  mikii^ 
for  odsdTee^  we  ghall  Wff^ 
to  mn  mgreememL    If  we  w«  to  cairy  an  our 
f  ogi^ibeTt  we  nmsl  do  so  by  qtiectioii  lad 
Qoestbrn  me,  if  yon  prefer :— ^  oo^  uimm 
B&     Cbi^ — ^I  am  qnile  remij,  Sota«te%  lo  bmnt 
yo«aak 
fiUfcn— Well,  then!  do  jm  think  thai  jnsi  tkings  ai^ josf* 
and  Ibat  unjo^t  thmgs  am  nnjnsi?    Omy. — ^I  ihwk  tinj 
S«ir* — Do  nol  all  m«ai  in  atl  oommnnltjee^  amo^g  iktf 


•  Pklcv  Miow,  Si:i  A*E 


>  FMdi.  lliim.  3I&  A.    0«««*^  4 
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KezMans  bs  well  as  liere,  now  as  well  as  formerly,  think  so  too  ? 
lip. — ^Unquestionably  they  do.    8okr* — Are  not  FaTtberqiu* 

iDgg  wliicli  weigh  more,  accounted  heavier ;  and  ^^u^- 
things  which  weigh  less,  accounted  lighter,  here^  at  ani'u^t.Tuvt 
Carthage,  and  everywhere  else?'      Comp,  —  Cer^  iioii«ti»i>i* 
tainly.      St>kK — It  geems,  tlien,   that  honourable  i»iini>K^„ 
thini^  are  aecouoted  honourable  everywhere,  and  *H»>untedio 
dishonourable  things  dishonourable?  not  the  reverse,  k«^i  thinip' 
G>mp, — ^les,  it  is  so,     Sokr. — Then,  sneakuig  unj-  accoumfti 
versally,  existent  things  or  realities  (not  non-exist-  ^^^^If^  f^,,, 
ante)  are  accounted  existent  and  realj  among  us  as  auuirMiia  uil* 
well  as  among  all  other  men  ?    Comp, — I  think  they  ^'*^"^' 
me*     SoJcr. — Whoever  therefore  faUs  in  attaining  the  real, 
b3g  in  atLoituug  the  lawful^"     Comp. — As  you  now  put  it> 
SokiBtes,  it  would  seem  that  the  Sixmc  things  are  accounted 
lawful  both  hy  us  at  all  times,  and  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
besides.    But  when  I  reflect  that  we  are  perpetually  changing 
our  laws,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  of  wliut  you  affirm, 

Sokt, — Perhaps  you  do  not  reflect  that  pieces  on  the  diaught^ 
board,  when  their  position  is  changed,  still  remain  ^^^  ^ 
diie  same.     You  know  medical  treatises :  you  know  '**™  "^ 


that  phyaicians  are  the  reaUy  knowing  about  matters  ^i^JSUi  uy 
^pf  health :  and  that  they  agree  with  each  other  in  ilSiSLVif' 
Bvritiug  about  them.     Comp. — Yes — I  know  that  2S^(S!mi 
^HE^itr. — The  ease  is  the  same  whether  they  be  Greeks  d«u™f^^ 
^^m  not  Greeks :  Those  who  know,  must  of  necessity  nso'^tbew  am 
bold  the  same  opinion  with  each  other,  on  matteis  Sj^^lJdJ^' 
whifli  they  know  :  always  and  everywhere.     Comp.  S^rt^  \^  * 
— Yes — always  and  everywhere.   8okr. — Physiciana  iotw  re- 
write respecting  matters  of  health  what  they  account  !5t3.^*^irr^ 
to  be  true,  and  these  writings  of  theirs  are  the  tboi*i«or'« 
^luedlcal  laws  ?    Comp. — Certainly  they  are.  Sokr* —  judgments 


'  Plato,  lIiDOa,  316  A.  n6r€pov  Bk 
tA  wKiit^t¥  iKKQF^a  ^apvT*pa  yof^i^fTOt 
itS6J&€^   ret   Bi    ikaTTQtr^   iicoii<^^f pa,   ^ 

Tht^  vurb  yap^lCiTOi  dcHcrvi'tj  atten- 

Ijet'U  iJiLipkiyLvl  ill  ri'gAni  tr>  luw,  iind 


7  Plato,  Minos^  316  B.  (j^j«*5i^,  in 
icari  wdvrmff  elirt7*f,  rk  ^jfTti  yoftlCtroi 
tWm^  irol  ow  fi  ^^  ^pra,  leal  Trofi*  ^^ir 

So*  'Of     iv   &pa  TOW  &VT01  kfispTWfi, 
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whence  is  it  that  the  best  of  them  come?  Comp, — From 
Krete,  they  say.  Sokr. — Then  it  is  the  Kretans  who  have 
the  most  ancient  laws  in  Greece?  Comp. — ^Yes,  Sokn — 
Do  you  know  those  good  kings  of  Krete,  from  whom  these 
laws  are  derived — Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  sons  of  Zeus 
and  EuTt>pa  ?  Comp, — lihoda  man  thus  certainly  is  eiiid  to 
have  been  a  jiist  man,  Sokrates ;  but  Minos  quite  the  reverse 
— savi^,  ill-tempered,  unjust  Sokn — What  you  affirm^  my 
rieud,  is  a  fiction  of  the  Attic  tragediana  It  is  not  stilted 
atlier  by  Homor  or  Hesiod ;  who  arc  far  more  worthy  of 
it  than  all  tho  tragedians  put  together.     Gomp. — What 

'is it  that  Homer  and  Hesiotl  say  abont  Minos?*' 

Sokrates  replies  by  citing,  and  commenting  ujjonjthe  state- 
aeuts  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  respecting  Minos,  as  the  q^,^^^ 

"  ehetiehed  son,  companion,  and  pnpil,  of  Zeus ;  who  *JJ^Si.I;Jr  ^f 
bestowetl  tipon  him  an  admirable  training,  teaching  H™faoii 
him  wisdom  and  justice,  and  thus  rendering  him  con-  J^^tlinrs^ 
ftummnte  as  a  lawgiver  and  mler  of  men.    It  was  iSmhie, 
tlirongh  these  laws,  divine  as  emanating  from  the  ^lilli^dc™ 
teaching  of  Zeus,  that  Krete  (and  Sparta  as  the  a^ry^wirtit 
imitator  of  Krete)  bad  been  for  so  long  a  period  iKoiemy 
happy  and  virtuom.    As  nder  of  Krete,  Minos  had  ^ 
made  war  upon  Athens^  and  compelled  the  Athenians  to  t>ay 
tribute.     Hence  he  bad  become  odions  to  the  Athenians,  and 
especially  odious  to  the  tragic  poets  who  wore  the  great 
taaeheis  and  charmers  of  the  crowd.     These  poets,  whom 
ery  one  ought  to  be  cautious  of  offending,  had  calumniate 
Miiios  as  the  old  enemy  of  Athens.* 

But  that  these  tales  are  mere  calumny  (continues  Sokrates), 
and  that  Minos  was  truly  a  good  lawgiver,  and  a  riiat  uuion 
shepherd   {uopL€v^  djaOo^)  of  his  peop]e~we  Xii'rTbie— 
have  proof  through  the  faet^  that  his  laws  still  re-  hlrouidmii 
main  unchanged ;  which  shows  that  he  has  really  rSiiry*!!-* 
found  out  truth  aiul  reality  respecting  the  admf-  SSlnMr*'*' 

riibtmtion  of  a  city."     Comp. — Your  view  seems  cuj-wflroay 


I     tas 

auL. 
K|t)od 

^»have 


*  TUtcK  Mitidfl,  SIR  E, 

•  Plftto,  Miuoa,  S2l  A. 
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plaosiWe,  Sobrstes.    Sokr, — If  I  am  riglit,  tlieu,  to 
diink  that  the  Kretans  have  mot^  ancient  ]&^^  ilm. 
mxj  other  Greeks  ?  and  that  Mioofi  and  BhadiToan- 
ihm  aie  the  b^  of  all  amdeiil  tawgrreiB,  mlerg^AiMl 
of  mankiiid  ?     Comp. — I  think  they  are 
Haw  take  the  case  of  the  good  lawgiver  imd  good 
ehephefd  for  the  bodj  — If  we  were  asked,  what  il  \» 
that  he  piesmbes  for  the  body,  @o  as  to  tern!**?  it 
better  ?  we  should  angwer,  at  once,  fatiefly  and  wdk 
by  saying — ^food  and  labour :  the  foRBer  to  BaMt 
the  bodyt  the  latter  ta  exerdse  and  eotisDlidate  ii 
C&mp, — Quite  correct.     Sokr. — And   if  after  thil 
we  were  asked^  What  are  those  thin^  whjph  th« 
gnod  kwgiver  preseribee  for  the  mind  to  makf^  it 
better,  wkal  Amid  we  say,  so  as  to  avoid  discmiitin^ 
ymmJyes?    Oamp, — I  really  cannot  tell,    S"kr- 
it  m  disereditable  enough  both  for  your  minfl  and 
doSem^  that  we  do  not  know  upon  wliat  tt  is  tbftl 
good  §mA  evfl  for  our  minds  depends,  while  we  can  ^  '  - 
it  is  that  the  goiid  or  eril  of  our  bodi^  de|i^ 


Wa^f   Sk 


^•t>*^ 


I  hmwm  ftiL  togi^lier  the  two  dialogues.  HipparcTma  and 
ihtm^m^  Hmmi  putly  becaoae  of  the  analogr  which  raSy 


tlieiiit  partly  because  that  anilogjr 
on  by  Boeekh,  Schleienniichar, 
f^llWiM,  and  other  reeeil  erittes ;  who  not  ooIt 
strike  lliem  both  out  of  the  list  of  riat4inie  wmfo 
Si^  bat  ^leak  of  them  with  contempt  as  eompiS]rioti& 
Qm  IIk  fi^  point  I  d^ent  from  them  altogetlier :  on  tbr 
■liClMd  I  agr^^  "^th  them  tht^  &r — that  I  con^di^r  the  tv9 
tfiK^n^  iitf^fior  iporks  of  Fhio: — mnch  inferior  t<i  U> 
mBfmitimm^ — eerlainly  dt^l  v  '  -' 
mrM  eUbonilioai  —  pn^i 
1^  early  pmknmatm—peAMfe  eren  unfinubed  ^tr^y^ 
^Igg^Btd  tit  m  fitfAer  daJbeatimt  whidi  they  never  receifvl , 
^  Mi  pdiltttfKliiiitil  altar  Ufdemaa.   Tel  in  Htppmte  | 


I>iii^)limWC4X 
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as  well  as  in  Minos,  the  subjects  debated  are  important  as 
r^ards  ethical  theory.  Several  questions  are  raised  and 
partially  canvassed :  no  conclusion  is  finally  attained.  These 
characteristics  they  have  in  common  with  several  of  the  best 
Hatonic  dialogues. 

In  EUpparchuSy  the  question  put  by  Sokrates  is,  about  the 
d^nition  of  o  if>iKase€p8^  (the  lover  of  gain),  and  of  Hinparchus 
idpS<K  itself— gain.  The  first  of  these  two  words  miming  of 
(like  many  in  GreeR  as  well  as  in  English)  is  used  an^  <^p^- 
in  two  senses.  In  its  plain,  etymological,  sense,  it  means  an 
attribute  belonging  to  all  men :  all  men  love  gain,  hate  loss. 
Bat  since  this  is  predicable  of  all,  there  is  seldom  any  neces- 
sity for  predicating  it  of  any  one  man  or  knot  of  men  in  par- 
tumlar.  Accordingly,  when  you  employ  the  epithet  as  a  pre- 
dicate of  A  or  B,  what  you  generally  mean  is,  to  assert  some- 
thing more  than  its  strict  etymological  meaning :  to  declare 
that  he  has  the  attribute  in  unusual  measure ;  or  that  ho  has 
shown  himself,  on  various  occasions,  wanting  in  other  attri- 
butes, which  on  those  occasions  ought,  in  your  judgment,  to  have 
countervailed  it  The  epithet  thus  comes  to  connote  a  senti- 
ment of  blame  or  reproach,  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.^ 

The  Companion  or  Collocutor,  being  called  upon  by  So- 
krates to  explain  to  <l>iKoK€pSk^y  defines  it  in  this  state  of  mind 
kst  sense,  as  conveying  or  connoting  a  reproach.  JIS^^^^ 
He  gives  three  diflTerent  explanations  of  it  (always  Jfuem/ili^uiry 
in  this  sense),  loosely  worded,  each  of  which  Sokrates  l?nS5o%efl!!" 
shows  to  be  untenable.  A  variety  of  parallel  cases  °'^"°  ^"""^'^ 
are  compared,  and  the  question  is  put  (so  constantly  recurring 
in  Plato's  writings),  what  is  the  state  of  the  agent's  mind  as 
to  knowledge?  The  cross-examination  makes  out,  that  if 
the  agent  be  supposed  to  know, — then  there  is  no  man  cor- 
responding to  the  definition  of  a  <f>ChjoK€phri^ :  if  the  agent  be 
supposed  not  to  know — then,  on  the  contrary,  every  man 
will  come  imder  the  definition.     The  Companion  is  persuaded 


V  Amtotlo  adverts  to  this  class  of 
ethical  epithets,  connotinp:  both  an 
attribute  in  the  person  dcni^niatcd,  and 

an    unflEtvoiirable     sentiment    in    the  !  rris  4>av\6TfrroSf  otovj  &c. 
^leaker  (Ethic.  Nikom.  iL  6,  p.  1107,  ! 


a.  9).     Ov  iraffa  8*  iiriZix^'^^  ^P^^^t 
.  yh,p  ti/dus  o»y6fjLa<rrat  <TVk(i\fififi4ya  fitr^ 
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firom  a   paiiiful   sense  of  contradiction.    If  such  effort  be 
provoked,  Plato's  purpose  is  attained. 

One  pectiliarity  there  is,  analogous  to  what  we  have  alre^y 
fiet^n  in  the  Hippias  Major.  It  is  not  merely  the  Colloeutor 
who  charges  Sokrates,  but  also  Sokrates  who  accuses  the  Col- 
locutor— each  charging  the  other  with  attempts  to  deceive  a 
friend-*  This  seems  intended  by  Plato  to  create  an  occasion 
for  introducing  what  he  had  to  say  about  H.ipparchTm~upropm 
of  the  motto  on  the  Ilipparchean  Hermes — ^i}  <fiikou  i^awara. 
The  modem  eritiesj  who  proclaim  the  Hipparchus  not  to 
the  work  of  Plato,  allege  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  uirtflrtrai 
kusuess,  the  occurreneo  of  this  long  narrative  J^JJ^^tn""'' 
comment  upon  the  hiijtorical  Hippflrchua  and  §1^7^"  Jt* 
\m  behaTiour;  which  narrative  (the  critics  main-  JS^h^nli*'^ 
tmn)  Plato  would  never   have  introducedj  seeing  pSj7or 

^^l^lt  it  contribntes  nothing  to  the  settlement  of  the  dii^i'^"e*io^** 
question  debated.  But  to  this  we  may  reply,  first,  ^  «p*^°^*^ 
That  tliere  are  other  dialogues*'  (not  to  mention  the  Minos) 
in  which  Plato  introduces  recitals  of  considerable  length, 
tuatorical  or  qnasi-historical  recitals;  bearing  remotely,  or 
hanlly  bearing  at  all,  upon  the  preeise  question  under  dis- 
oiaiion;  next,^ — That  even  if  no  such  analogies  coiild  be 
dled^  and  if  the  case  stood  single,  no  modern  critic  could 
fairly  pretend  to  be  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Plato's 
views  and  tlie  surrounding  circumstances,  as  to  put  a  limit  on 
the  means  which  I^lato  might  choose  to  take,  for  rendering 
his  dialogues  acceptable  and  interesting.  Plato*B  pohtical 
views  made  him  disinclined  to  popular  government  generally, 
and  to  the  democracy  of  Athens  in  particular.  Conformably 
with  snch  sentiment,  he  is  disposed  to  surround  the  rule  of 


1  Plato.  Hippiirch.  225  E,  22R  A. 

fc  See  AlMbiad.  ii.  pp.  142-149-150 ; 
AlMbifld.  i.  pp.  12M22;  Protagoms, 
342-344:  PoUtik-Ui*.  2«8  D.  ff^fSi*^ 
wat^iaw  iyxtpaira^ivouit  n-nd  iho  two 
or  thr(>c  jm^^  ^whit'h  follow* 

F*  A*  Wulf,  and  vtirinua  eriLica  nfter 
biro,  mTiti'Tifi  tkiit  tht^  geiitiitittieaB  of 
lh&  liippfirt'ljm  waB  dntilited  in  auti- 
qiiitj,  on  tJiP  autliority  c»f  iEllun,  V,  H. 
viu/2*  But  I  nininUim  that  tlik  in 
wA  the  racnmtig  nf  the  paasagc,  walmB 

VOL.  L 


upon  tbp  supposition  that  tbo  word 
^a^TjT^T  ifl  gtruck  oat  of  the  text  con- 
jeptiiraUy,  The  peesagc  raay  bo  per- 
f<?ct!y  well  ooiMtrued,  leaving  fiaBTtr^t 
in  the  text  :  we  mujst  undouhkHlly 
fiuppofio  the  author  to  have  mad^  an 
a^i^ortbn  hjatoricolly  efrunotms ;  but 
thm  \s  nowise  ira^iofieible  iti  th(«  cwio 
of  jElkti*  1/  you  oonfitrue  the  iias^sagr^ 
US  it  btnnd^,  without  mich  ootijecttiml 
alttmtioUi  it  doea  not  jiistilj  W«ir» 
inference* 
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atudogDiis  to  the  qu^tiona  of  Sokrat^s  in  the  dialogue  Midos, 
md  they  end  by  driving  Perikles  into  a  confusion,  left  iin- 
explained,  between  Law  and  Lawlessness. 

Definitions  of  N0/A09  are  here  given  by  the  Companion, 
wLo   undergoes    a    cross-examination  upon  them,  nemiuioni  of 
Fiist,  he  says,  that  No/w3?  =  ra   vo^i^ofi^va.      But  ^^ttM  a^i 
this  is  rejected  by  Sokrste^,  who  intimates  that  Law  [ndy'S^i.  iJ'^ 
is  not  the  aggregate  of  laws  enacted  or  of  customs  TJ^*^^,^ 
held  binding :  but  that  which  lies  behind  these  laws  iSS!,°^;JSSi" 
and ccstoms,  imparting  to  them  their  binding  force,"  S^d^™ 
We  are  to  enquire  what  this  is.     The  Companion  *^  ^^  ^^'^ 
declarer  that  it  is  the  public  decree  of  the  city :  political  or 
BDeial  opinion*     But  this  again  Sokrates  contests ;    putting 
qaestions  to  show  that  Law  includes,  as  a  portion  of  its  mean- 
ing, justice^  goodness,  beauty,  and  preservation  of  the  city 
with  ii^  possessions ;  \vliile  lawlessness  includes  injustice,  evil, 
ugiinesa^  and  destnictiou*     There  can  bo  no  such  thing  as 
kd  or  wicked  law.^    But  among  decrees  of  the  city,  some 
are  bad,  some  are  good.     Therefore  tc>  define  Law  aa  a  decree 
of  the  city,  thus  generally,  is  incorrect.     It  is  only  the  good 
decree,  not  the  bad  decree,  which  is  Law.    Now  the  good 
decree  or  opinion,  is  the  true  opinion  ;  that  is,  it  is  the  finding 
out  of  reality-     Law  therefore  wishes  or  aims  to  be  the  find- 
ing out  of  reality  \  and  if  there  are  diflerences  between  difie- 
rent  nations,  tliis  is  because  the  power  to  find  out  do^  not 
always  accompany  the  wish  to  find  out. 

As  to  the  assertion — that  Law  is  one  thing  here,  another 
AiDg  there,  one  thing  at  one  time,  another  thing  SfiJ^iSTMimi 
1^  another — Sokrates  contests  it.     Just  things  are  ^^^^^^'^" 
just  (he  says),  everywhere  and  at  all  times ;  unjust  J£^'^Ii,JJ^ 
things  are  unjust,  also.    Heavy  things  are  heavy,  i™*«"^*»^ 


Ught  things  light  J  at  one  time  as  well  as  at  another.  SJjQ!rtre"'B£ 
So  also  honourable  things  are  everywhere  honour-  ir^'^fer.'^if 
able,  base  things  everywhere  base*  In  general  li^^u^fo^d 
phmfle^   existent  things  are  everywhere  existent/  uSk'4*br'ibiBi. 

"  Pluto,  Mtpam  S14  B.     iwtiZ^  ^^MV  '  v6^os  y*  ovk  ^f  <wroyiQp6^. 
Ts  wQpiiCofi*rti  ird/ji(^<Tai|    tivI  6yri  r^         ^  M.  Boc^kh  rentatkj?  justly  in  hift 
ripi^  ifQ^iiCtmi ;  |  note  on  Ihlii  paasage— --  ncque  ^nlm 

"  Platn,    Mmntg    814  D.    koH    t^^v  \  iUud   demonartralum   est,  cflaem   nm^ 
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just  tiian  bad  and  unjust — they  are  one  or  tha  other,  accord- 
ing to  circiiinstances — they  nre  ever  variable,  floating  midway 
between  the  real  and  nnreal/  The  real  alone  is  knowable, 
correlating  with  knowledge  or  with  the  knowing  Intelligence 
Hov^,  As  Sokratas  dletingaishes  elsewhere  to  SUcuov  or 
isino^(^mov  from  ri  BiKota — so  here  he  distinguishes  (pofMy^ 
from  tA  voiii^ofiepa)  Law^  from  the  assembhige  of  actual 
eommands  or  customs  received  as  laws  among  mankind. 
These  latter  are  variable  according  to  time  and  place ;  but 
Law  is  always  one  and  the  same.  Plato  will  acknowledge 
nothing  to  he  Law,  except  that  which  (he  thinks)  ought 
U  b$  Law;  that  which  emanates  from  a  lawgiver  of  con- 
imtiiiiate  knowledge^  who  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  the 
good  and  the  real,  and  knows  how  to  discover  and  realif^e  that 
mi.  So  far  as  **  the  decree  of  the  city  "  coincides  with  what 
would  have  been  enacted  by  this  lawgiver  (i  e.^  so  far  as 
it  is  good  and  right),  Sokrates  admits  it  as  a  valid  explanation 
of  Law ;  but  no  farther.  He  considers  the  phrase  bad  law 
to  express  a  logical  impossibility,  involving  a  contradiction  m 
atijecto^  \A^hat  others  call  a  bad  law,  he  regards  as  being  no 
ft^d  law,  but  only  a  fallacious  image,  mistaken  for  such  by 
the  ignorant.  He  does  not  consider  such  ignorant  persons  as 
c|nalified  to  judge :  he  recognises  only  the  judgment  of  the 
knowing  one  or  few,  among  whom  he  affirms  that  there  can 
be  no  difference  of  opinion.  Every  one  admits  just  things  to 
be  just, — unjust  tilings  to  be  unjust,— heavy  things  to  be 
heavy, — the  existent  and  the  real,  to  be  the  existent  and  the 
leaL  H  then  the  lawgiver  in  any  of  his  laws  fails  to  attain 
this  reality,  he  fails  in  the  very  prnpose  essential  to  the  con- 
ception of  law  :^  i  e,,  his  pretended  law  is  no  law  at  aU, 

By  XatP,  then,  Plato  means — not  the  assemblage  of  actual 
poeitivo  rules,  nor  any  general  property  conamon  to  and  cha- 


'  See  the  reniarkiiblu  piisa?age  iu  the 
Mk  bocJE  of  tlio  Bepublio,  pp.  i79-4S0 ; 
ooeiwre  Tii.  536  E. 

«  Fkto.  MinoB,  314  D. 

The  auue  nrgxinieiii  la  hnmf^hi  to 
Uar  by  iha  Plutonic  Si>l£tiite«  ngainiiit 
HippLOti  in  ihii  ilijipins  Miijoi',  2S4- 
2s5.     If  thu  Ittws  ftr«  not  rtJiJly  proiit- 


nbltt,  which  k  tho  only  r^al  porpoBo 
fpr  wbit'h  the  J  wtro  estublMied, 
tlii'y  me  no  lawi  at  uU.  TLo  Sportiins 
are  wc^tiifo^oj,  Sf^me  of  thtj  anawei^ 
iuadgncd  to  Hippiaa  {284  1>)  ure  i>or* 
tineut  vnoi3|?h  ;  but  he  m  overbcitcio* 
*  FlwU>,  Mitioe,  31 G  n  *Qi  hit  ipa  t^v 
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raeteristic  of  them,  nor  the  free  determination  of  an  aa^mbl 
Demos  as  diBtingtiished  from  the  mandates  of 
despot — but  the  Type  of  Law  as  it  ouglit  lo 
and  as  it  would  be,  if  prescribed  by  a  perfsci 
wise  ruler,  aiming  at  good  and  knowitig  how 
realise  it*  This,  which  is  the  ideal  of  his 
^'^  mind^  Plato  worships  and  reasons  upon  as  if  it 

the  only  reality :  as  Law  by  nature,  or  natumi  Law, 
guisbed  from  actual  positive  laws :  which  last  have  eith^ 
set  by  some  ill-qualified  historical  ruler,  or  have  grown  npi 
sibly.  Knowledge^  art,  philosophy,  systematic  and  ooni 
tive,  applied  by  some  one  or  few  exalted  individuals,  m  (S 
his  view)  tbe  only  cause  capable  of  producing  tliat  tjpicil 
result  which  is  txue,  good,  real,  permanent,  and  worthy  of 
generic  name* 

In  the  Minos,  this  general  Platonic  Hew  is  applbl 
miftreniap-  Law :  iu  thc  Politikus,  to  government  and  aodil 
thi^  iprneffti  administration :  iu  the  KratyluSj  to  naming  or  Ibh* 
Tiew.  iti  ibi!  miai^e.  In  the  Pobtikus,  we  find  the  received  cliw^ 
wm^  K™ty-  sifieation  of  govemmenta  (monarchy,  aristoera*?^* 
iitodtotr^**^  and  democracy)  discarded  as  improper,  and  the  i^ 
Ifm^i^t,  eertion  advanced,  ITiat  there  is  oidy  one  govenimcfflt 
Names.  &t  right,  truo,  genuine,  really  existing — ^govermueiit 
by  the  uncontrolled  authority  and  superintendance  of  the 
man  of  exalted  inteHigence ;  he  who  is  master  in  the  art  <if 
governing,  whether  such  man  do  in  fact  hold  powt»r  atiT* 
where  or  not.  AJl  other  governments  are  degenerate  ioliti- 
tutes  for  this  type,  some  receding  from  it  lees^  some  monL* 
Agaiu,  iu  the  Eratylus,  where  names  and  name-^Tiiig  W 


^  rinto,  rolitikua,  293  C-D.   rah^v 
JfcfiKj^tj? cirrus  6p@}iit  tJy&i  irol  ^t^i^i^  irii- 

AiTfioi'  thai    ^rtr*aif,     5ffOf    34  ^AAas 

«  tf  IT  a  f  A  f  It  T  ^  o  r,  &AXA  pttmpLrtptiifas 
Tafinj^i  &i  |iii'  tMfiovt  \tyapittr,  ^^l 
rk  aakhtm^  t4j  Ji  ihXtts  iifl  to  tutrxi^vtt  j 


Tfao  biMoriral  fXeoophcotio) 
kmtos  Jis«^ns  tJiia  mtoe  jtomiim^^ 
Xenopboirti  BIcjnomMln  (iii  %  '* 
*^  Sbkrntcft  siid  that  Kings  tad  P 
were  tijris«,t  who  knew  how  to  cvn 
not  Uiose  who  bold  the*  H^tiv  Of  !•• 
cboean  by  election  or  li^t^  tw  \md  tt*^ 
quircHl  powLT  by  forw  or  ftmad,*  ¥- 

Th(^  Kings  (ir's^iirvrtii  htiJ  M>ClJ<nK 
the  BauA^  and  d^Mo*  of  AthKOi^  *t* 
Dpw^wjt  of  8vTnf lUii?  or  I*brfr.  M*  h*» 
decliiffMl  to  i)&  not  rctU  raUTs  •t*It 
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diaeu^ecl,  Sokrates  *  Biaintaiiis  that  things  can  only  be  named 
aceording  to  their  true  and  real  nature — that  there  is^  belong- 
11^  to  each  things  one  special  and  appropriate  Name-Fonn, 
dis^mible  only  by  the  sagacity  of  the  intelligent  Lawgiver : 
who  alone  is  competent  to  bestow  upon  each  thing  its  rights 
true,  geniune,  real  name,  poseeasing  rectitude  by  nature 
{opBifTf^  ^vaeCjJ  This  Name-Form  (accoiding  to  Sokrates)  is 
the  same  in  all  languages  in  so  far  as  thi^y  are  constructed  by 
diiferent  intelligent  Lawgivers,  although  the  letters  and  syl- 
lables in  which  they  may  clothe  the  Form  are  very  different' 
If  names  be  not  thus  apportioned  by  the  systematic  purpose 
of  an  intelligent  Lawgiver,  but  raised  up  by  insensible  and 
unsystematic  growth — they  will  be  unworthy  substitutes  for 
the  genuine  type,  though  they  are  the  best  which  actual 
eocieties  possess:  according  to  the  opinion  announced  by 
Kratylus  in  that  same  dialogue,  they  will  not  be  names 
fit  all.* 

The  Kretan  Minos  (we  here  find  it  affirmed),' son,  com- 
panion, and  pupil  of  Zeus,  has  learnt  to  establish  Kmogjon 
laws  of  this  divine  type  or  natural  rectitude :  the  ^'•^^^  ■^^'^ 

-<*i*i'  11  '  I-  1  Usbcd  law's 

proof  of  which  iSj  that  the  ancient  Ivrotan  laws  on  tiiii  dkine 
have  for  immemorial  ages  remained,  and  still  do  rJ  mrtit«de. 
remain,^  unchanged.  But  when  Sokrates  tries  to  determine, 
IMierein  consists  this  Law-Type?  What  is  it  that  the  wis© 
Lawgiver  prescribes  for  the  minds  of  the  citizens — as  the 
wise  gyumastic  trainer  prescribes  proper  measure  of  nourish- 
ment and  exercise  for  their  bodies? — the  question  is  left 
tmianswered,  Sokrates  confesses  with  shame  that  he  cannot 
answer  it :  and  the  dialogue  ends  in  a  blank-     The  reader — 


»  Plato,  Emtyliw,  387  D. 
f  Plato,  Knttyl.  988  A-E. 
•  Plftto.  KTOtyL  H8y  E,  3^0  A,  432  E. 

iif$dBf  fl  rby  diratrouj'  liKAo&t  I  Com* 
pare  thin  with  tht5  Mmuti,  1115  £,  31«j  D, 
where  fckikmt^s  evjtdcs,  by  »n  hype- 
^esdtt  very  eiinilari  the  objtictioa  mftdo 


by  the  ooUtx^tnr,  thiit  the  laws  in 
one  ODuntiy  are  very  diffierc^nt  from 
thoiHe  in  uDoiher^-ruajj  yip  &itH  iwvo*h 
Tatrra  fA^TaTFtTTfvd^tva  fin  rai/rd  ia^nv^ 

*  Plato,  Kratyl.  430  A,  432  A,  433  D, 
435  0* 

KfftlyliiB  SEiye  that  n.  ttauie  badly 
giv^  m  no  tmiiie  at  all ;  Just  ns  60- 
kmtes  BijH  ill  the  MIqus  that  a  bad 
law  is  no  law  at  alL 

^  Pbto,  Minos,  319  B,  321  A. 
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according  to  Plato's  manner — is  to  be  piqued  and  ahamed 
into  til©  effort  of  meditating  the  question  for  himself. 

All  attempt  to  answer  this  question  wDl  be  found  in  Plalo'i 
Tb*MiD«  Treatise  De  Legibus — in  the  projected  Eietaa 
JJ*/™?**  colony^  of  which  he  there  sketches  tJie  funtkm^itil 
g;^;*  laws.  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  very  n^tufallj 
JrtSS^**^  placed  this  treatise  as  sequel  to  the  Mlnoe;  second 
^^^  in  the  Trilogy  of  which  the  Minos  was  &st,' 

WTioever  has  followed  the  abstract  of  the  Minos,  which  I 
Kc|i4iiiyiuu»s  have  just  given,  will  remark  the  different  expli- 
uv'Omi-  nations  of  the  word  Law^ — ^both  those  which  wm  das* 
B«aiiw*  allowed,  and  that  which  is  pmferred,  though  left 
incomplete,  by  Sokrates.  On  this  same  subject,  tliere  are  in 
many  writers,  modern  as  well  as  ancient,  two  distinct 
of  confusion  traceable — pointed  out  by  eminent  recent  j 
such  as  Mr.  Bentham,  Mr,  Aujstin,  and  Mr,  Maine,  L 
tween  Law  as  it  is,  and  Law  as  it  ought  to  ba  2,  Bei 
Laws  Imperative,  set  by  intelligent  rulersj  and  enfyn^ed  byl 
penal  sanction — and  Laws  signifj^ing  uniformities  of  fiicl  ei^ 
pressed  in  general  tenna^  such  as  tho  Law  of  Ortivitadi 
Cryfitallizationj  &c*  We  can  hardly  say  that  in  the 
Miuos,  Plato  falls  into  the  first  of  these  two  modes  of 
fusion:  for  he  expressly  says  that  he  only  reoognbet 
Ideal  of  Lawj  or  Law  as  it  ought  to  he  (actual  Lswt 
where  being  disallowed,  except  in  so  far  us  they 
thereunto).  But  he  does  fall  into  the  second,  when  he  ickn 
tifies  the  Law  fnl  with  the  Real  or  Existent  His  Ideal 
in  place  of  generalisations  of  fact. 

There  is  also  much  confusion^  if  vm  compare  the  Hinos 
with  other  dialogues :  wherein  Plato  frequently  talks  of  L*ii: 
as  the  laws  and  customs  actually  existing  or  impemtive  in  any 
given  state^ — ^ Athens^  Sparta,  or  ebewhere  {N6/im  =  Tk  vof^ 
^6fi€va,  according  to  the  first  words  in  the  Minos).  Fuf 
example,  in  the  harangue  which  he  suppoeee  to  be  addreori 
to  Sokrates  in  the  Kriton,  and  wliich  he  mveste  wjtb  m  IB* 


■  I  h^acrvo  For  sin  A[i|Kiiu(lix  vtymv  fuitWf  rcomeka  uptiD  tfw 
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pPDBBive  a  character — the  Laws  of  Athens  are  introduced  as 
speakers  i  but  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
H]ji08,  three-fourths  of  the  Laws  of  Athens  could  not  be 
regaided  as  Laws  at  all  If  therefore  we  take  Plato's  writings 
throughout,  we  shall  not  find  that  he  is  constant  to  one  uniform 
sense  of  the  word  Law,  or  that  ho  escai>es  the  frequent  con- 
fmon  between  Law  as  it  actually  ezkis  and  Law  as  it  ought 
toba^ 


*  The  first  explanation  of  Nrf^oi 
idT»aoed  bj  the  Cf^mpnDion  m  reply 
|DSi;i3cr&iieB\TiZ'  N6^o^  =  tA  votaC^fitva)^ 
eoiiidldefl  salmlaDtiAily  with  the  me&u- 
ing  of  N^^Qi  BsiriXfps  in  PindiLr 
ami  Herodot^ia  f&i*e  nbove,  drnp.  tI), 
vbo  m  an  imagiBary  ruler,  occnpjing 
i  praa  leg&oD,  asd  emfoi^ing  t&  v&fu- 
yitstm.  It  ooiodideB  alaa  wiLh  tiie 
IQtoept  Nii^t^  irShrvs,  m  prescribod  by 
tbe  PrthiAD  prksteai  to  appHc&DtA  who 
iafced  ail¥icG  alxmi  the  proper  fonas  of 
jeU^lans  worship  (XcDop,  MeiDor.  L 
^  1)  ;  tiiioQgh  thifl  precept,  when  Cicero 
msa^m  to  report  it  (Lctgg.  11.  IG,  40  \ 
ippe»n  diy^istcd  of  ib  fdmplidty,  find 
ovieteljondijd  with  the  vtry  coafuaion 
toooli^d  Tipou  in  my  tc^st,  AjiijMIg 
dots  not  kei?!p  clear  of  the  eonfQdoo 
fooBipftre  Ethic,  Nikom.  i.  It  1094^ 
k  W,  and  T*  5,  1130.  b.  24).  I  Bh&Il 
rcTcrt  n^iaiii  to  the  dhitiDction  beiwci'D 
ff^t  Mid  ^^if»  in  toucliiiig  oo  other 
Flilooio  dtalo^uea.  Cyxffy  expnei^ly 
deokicB  (Legg^  ii-  5»  1 1 )»  conf<:^rmah]y 
to  irbibt  ia  said  by  the  Plab>iiie  1^> 
kntes  IB  ibe  Mluot^  thiit  a  bod  law* 


howeyer  paseed  ia  regalar  form,  is  no 
law  at  all :  tmd  tliis  might  bo  well  it 
he  adhoTOLl  con^i^iitly  to  the  tami^ 
phnujcokigy,  hut  be  jXii^Miiually  ufica, 
in  otlier  plao^  the  wtirdii  Lex  luid 
Lemt  to  Bignify  lawB  actimUy  iu  forfxi 
at  Home,  good  or  bad, 

Bdr.  Bentham  gives  an  explanation 
of  Law  or  The  Law»  which  oolneidtiii 
with  Ntf^of  =  rk  i'ofii^6fi.f)nu  Me  says 
(PrincLpleti  of  l^lcimls  und  L^gialatinD, 
vol.  i£  eh,  17,  p.  257,  ed.  1823^, 
"  Now  Law,  or  The  Law,  tuken  In- 
dcBmtety,  la  an  al^traict  and  col  loot!  vo 
torm,  whieh,  when  it  meana  anything, 
m.n  mean  neither  more  nor  Igsh  than 
tbo  sum  total  of  ^  number  of  Individiml 
laws  taken  tngetbur/' 

Mr,  Anstin  ia  hia  Ltcttirca,  *  Tho 
Province  of  JuTiqjrudeni^je  Dek^rmiDed,' 
baa  explained  more  deaxly  and  copi- 
oualy  than  any  antecedent  author,  tho 
coiifoaed  meaninga  of  the  word  Law 
adverted  to  in  my  text.  See  eapedaUy 
hi&  firei  lecture  and  hia  fifth,  pp.  IIS^ 
160  seq. 
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In  oBntnratDg  k^  iw^ogwiw  ^pputchiu  mud  Minos  «a  Platfrnk 
to  ibe  ^pamm^XwasBj  modem oiticQ,  I  luTe  to  reimndthe  r»der,iK)i cnljfU 
both  «« ineliiAed  m  tlie  Ctaaon  of  ThimsjUtit,  txit  thai  tlie  ]CizM»  m  €xm^>fT 
ttdciM]«r1edg<?d  I7  Art^pbADes  of  Byastiiira,  and  indaded  I7  hmt 
tiie Trilogies:  showing tlmt  it  exktodlhink  (230  b.c:>  m the  AleundnDe  :> 
m«  &  PIfttomc  '9^mk.  The  Bii>iJ^ty  bt'tween  the  Hippafchoa  uni  M.i>-  - 
roeogioKd  hj  all  the  Pl&tnme  cntica,  moat  of  whom  deeUre  thiit  btilh  .'  u  ui 
«t«  tpanonis.  SchkaetiMicher  afflnoB  and  Tindiraliea  tkk  opinion  m  bti  Lii 
Idtinig  and  BciteB:  hoi  il  will  be  oonTeaknt  to  take  th^  argom^fitd  adn.;)*^  i- 
prove  the  wpa^Ofoaia^  aa  thc^  aie  aet  fortli  bj  H.  BoocUi,  in  hu  <-OiiiuMii 
in  Flatofik  qm  rdk^  f^tnr  Mjnoeni  f*  m  which  ti^eatl^,  thotif  h  Mvi^  Ml 
{^arly  works,  the  ca^  ij  Atpied  viih  ilU  thni  copiiiftis  leamiag  aad  oUSmI 
ahilityf  which  nenallj  adorn  hie  toa^j  adtnimUe  oontiibiittOQi  to  tlie  impma- 
meiDt  of  philology. 

M.  Boeckh  nol  only  fcjaota  the  prftenaona  rf  Htppajdma  and  Warn  to  d 
caaMet^  aa  wtrita  c€  Flstp^  hot  adT&noes  an  a0innati^«  hjpotliaii  la  ikf 
what  they  are.  He  oonmdisn  Ihete  two  dialogue«^  togiethir  with  Ibae  Db 
Jnato^  and  X>e  Ttitiite  (^two  ahcni  dialogxiea  in  the  Paendophilcade  ll«t  tot 
reoQ^niaed  by  TbiaajUna)  aa  lammg  the  dmlogu^  publiahed  %  SinM ; « 
Athenian  dlixeti  and  a  ahoamaJid^  I7  irado^  in  whoee  ihop  Sokntai  fa aillD 
hare  held  many  of  hia  coiiTer8ation&  gunon  is  reported  to  Iisto  laaiia  Btff 
noties  of  th^e  otmTeraatiotia,  and  to  have  eompcwd  mnd  published,  tttm  lbaa,a 
volnme  of  tbirty'-thiee  dialogues  (Biog,  L-  ii^  122),  Hmoog  the  titJiea  of  MA 
there  are  two — IIcpl  #iXi»r«pSo0r  and  Of  pi  Ni$^c«v»  Simcm  WfiB,  of  eoozw,  ^eiK 
U-mpfinLTj  with  Plato;  hut  aomewh&t  older  in  ycora.  With  thli  pirt  of  H 
Bocckh'a  trefltise,  rcapMthag  the  supposed  authorahjp  of  8ixncMi,  I  haTe  mlhiBi 
to  do.  I  only  notice  tlit?  Rrguments  by  whl^h  he  pttipoeca  to  diow  thai  Bip 
porchus  and  Midoa  are  not  work*  of  F\&Uk 

In  the  first  phcfi,  I  notice  that  M,  BoscMl  explicitly  r«3qgni«ea  ihm  H 
worka  of  an  ntilhor  contcmpeitwy  with  Pkto,  not  ktef  than  380  JWi  (ft  <*> 
Hcn^by  muny  of  the  tests,  whetichy  wo  twnally  detect  spiirioui  wsAa  fcwffl* 
iTiflppli<mli]o* 

III  tho  woond  pkoe,  he  ndmits  that  the  dinlngiic^  are  cc^npcai^  fn  f<»d  Attfe 
Gic^ek,  suiluble  to  the  Platonic  age  both  in  chftracti^r  and  niaimEss— **  At 
cwBti  et  Aitici  ficrtptoriSf  probiia  aennOf  tmti^ui  more^  totiia  d0nii|iie 
KpondeBt,"  p.  32, 

Tlie  ruu90Ti8  ntged.  by  M.  Bocekh  to  prore  tlie  spurknisncas  of  the 
first,  that  it  i&  nTilJke  Plato— next,  tlmt  it  is  too  much  Uke  Plato^  'Dapttcis 
diftloguB  a  Plfltoni»  ini;^  nio  dben^pat :  partini  ^md  panim«  putiBi  fl>rf 
niuiium,  Aim  ilia  CL^beris  i^jtmlim  scripUs  mL  Parun*  iimUia  est  in  v^tm  ^ 
tntiUu.  Nam  ciuii  Plata  tidhiic  vivos  a^  videutcH  aut  nnpcir  defmifitt*  w^"!*' 
honiineH,  ut  uDenicuii  poota  fielores^  morihus  ingcniifltjue  ii<ociim1a  dcaenfii^ 
nomiiiiitim  prod  neat  10  juLdium— in  bto  ofniecolo  rum  Soctato  ciiljogqwi  f^ 
aona  plane  mccrla  oal  nc  nomine  enrena:  (jttippe  cum  impeiitiia  ■rri^tt'  ^^ 
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■itta  tlliua  colloquiizi  suia  dv^^timat  veneret  illaa  kLferendi,  qusQ  ex  pectiliadbuB 
^)ermmimim  moiibui  pingeudij  redamdant,  atque  ^  Platooe  ut  flone^ji  per  oniplos 
dialogominliQrtoaBanidisaemiTi&tsQ'*  (pp.  7-8):  Eigain,  p.  9r  H  hi  eompIfUiMM!  that 
th^re  IB  tLTi  "  inJfniltts  secimdmuB  oolJoealoF ''  in  the  Hipparchiis. 

itom  Die  aeititence,  just  tmnflcribed  from  M.  Boeckht  abowa  that  he  hod  m  hk 
mitki  ae  ?t«tDdaid  nf  camparjaon,  ^  coTtAin  numbei'*  of  the  Platontd  worke*,  tillt 
that  be  did  not  tnkc  accotmt  of  ftU  of  t^em.  The  Platonic  E^totagom^  beginfl 
iritb  a  diftlogQe  between  Sokiatee  and  ati  utiknawn,  tiamelesa,  peraitv ;  to  whom 
ftfler  a  page  of  conversation  with  him,  rccoirats  what  luuft  just  paoied 
himBclf,  Protognma,  and  othen,  Kcxt*  if  wo  turn  to  the  Sophiatd« 
md  Polit0ni&p  we  find  that  in  both  of  them,  not  simply  tho  BecundariuB  collo- 
ttihaf*  btrt  even  tbe  principal  ^leaker,  is  an  nnlmowii  and  nameless  pt^t^n, 
deiiailKvi  only  ns  a  Stranger  from  £]ea,  and  neTer  Istsfore  soen  by  ^TtkratGe, 
Agiia,  in  the  Ijeges,  the  principal  speaker  ii  only  an  ABirit^aios  ^ivotf  without  a 
mme.  In  the  &ce  of  such  nnalo^es,  it  is  unsafe  to  lay  down  u  peremptory  ralo, 
littA  no  dialogue  cau  be  the  work  of  Plato,  which  acknowledges  as  ^UGeaior  an 
■mauned  perBon. 

Thfin  agBict — when  Sf .  Bosckh  oamplaina  that  tho  Hippafchus  and  Minot 
ue  destitnle  of  ^bom  "floret  et  dtdcitMimm  Veneret  **  which  Plato  is  nooiiatoinied 
lo  flpnsad  fhroogh  hia  dialognca^I  ask.  Where  are  the  "  dnlciEkjimro  VeneuM  '*  in 
tb«  Pinnenidea,  Sophiiti^s,  Politikua,  Legca,  Timwns,  Kritiaa  7  I  find  none* 
Tha  ptmeaas  of  •*  dulciflainnip  Venerea"  ia  not  a  condition  sine  r/t**}  not*^  in  every 
eompcviiioii  which  pretends  to  Plato  as  ita  author  :  nor  can  tho  absenoB  of  them 
be  idmltted  w  a  fieiiacm  ^  diaaHowing  Hippoit^hns  and  Minos. 

Tbe  atmlogy  of  the  8o|ihi>t£a  and  Folitlkua  (beadca  3}^ni)xMiiini,  Republic, 
■nd  Ije^es)  farther  ahowB,  that  there  is  nothing^  wonderful  in  finding  the  titles 
rf  Hippaicfaus  aoid  Minos  derived  from  the  enhjects  {Utpl  ^f^tXoKfp^&vs  and  U*fl 
H^t»v),  not  from  tbe  name  of  one  of  the  collocutors  :■ — whether  wo  aoppose  tho 
titles  to  have  been  bestowed  by  Plato  himself,  or  by  some  subsequent  editor 
(Boecklt,  p.  10), 

To  illuatiatAj  hia  fifat  ground  of  objection— Dissimilanty  between  tho  Minofl 
and  the  truo  Platonic  wniinga — M,  Boeckli  cnmneiatf^a  fpp,  12-23)  sereral 
1  €jf  the  dialogue  which  he  coosidera  nnplatonic.  Moreover,  he  includes 
them  fp.  12)  exnmple^^  of  confused  and  illogical  reasoning.  I  confess 
Ihat  to  me  this  evidence  ia  noway  sufttcient  to  prove  that  Plato  is  not  the 
author-  That  certain  passages  may  be  picked  out  which  arc  ohdcure,  confused^ 
inelegant — i&  certainly  no  sufScient  evidence.  If  I  thought  bo^  I  should  go 
along  with  Ast  in  rejeoting  the  Euthyd^mns,  Menon,  Laches,  Oharmld^ 
Lysis,  kc  ugainat  all  which  Asl  argues  &a  spuriousn  upon  evidonce  of  the  same 
kind,  II  is  not  too  much  to  say,  tlmt  agaimit  almost  every  one  of  the  dia- 
tognea,  laken  sevemDy,  a  c^ise  of  tho  game  kind,  mure  or  leas  plauBiblCt  might 
bo  made  out  Yon  might  in  each  of  them  find  passages  peculiar,  carekaa^ 
awkwnnlly  eipresseil.  The  expression  t^j^  ^v6p«wt(ap  aytKriy  rod  trwixarot, 
which  M.  Boeckh  insists  upon  so  much  as  improper,  would  probably  have  been 
oonsidered  aa  a  mere  case  of  faulty  text,  if  it  had  occurred  in  aay  other  dia* 
kjgue :  and  so  it  may  fairly  bs  oonsidered  in  the  Minoa. 

Moreover  as  to  fauJts  of  logic  and  cousiatencj  in  tlie  reasoning,  most  eertainlj 
these  csLnnot  1)e  held  oa  provitig  the  Minos  not  to  bo  Flatly s  wtirk.  I  would 
engage  Id  pmduce,  from  moat  of  hia  dialogues,  defects  of  reasoning  quite  as 
gmfe  BB  any  which  Hie  Mtnoa  exhibits.  On  the  principle  m^umed  by  M. 
6oeckh»  every  oao  who  agreed  with  P^nix]itiua  in  considering  the  elaborate 
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withfltanding  the  existeaoe  of  the  Platonic  school — ^this,  I  think  highly  im- 
piobable.' 

I  cannot  therefore  agree  with  M.  Boeckh  in  thinking,  that  "  ubiqne  se  prodcns 
PlAt4>ms  imitatio  *'  (p.  31)  is  an  irresistible  proof  of  spuriousness :  nor  can  I 
think  that  his  hypothesis  shows  itself  to  advantage,  when  he  says,  p.  10 — 
"Ipse  autem  dialogns .  (Minos)  quum  post  Politicum  compositus  sit,  qnod 
qnsdam  in  eo  dicta  rebos  ibi  expositis  manifeste'  nitantur,  nt  paullo  post  osten- 
demna — quis  est  qni  artificiosissimum  philosophum,  postquom  ibi  (in  Politico) 
accniatios  de  natnrft  legis  egisset,  de  e&  itcnun  pntct  negligcnter  cgissc  ?  " — 
I  do  not  think  it  so  Impossible  as  it  appears  to  M.  Boeckh,  that  a  philosopher, 
after  having  written  npon  a  given  subject  accuratius,  should  subsequently  write 
ii]ion  it  negligefder.  But  if  I  granted  this  ever  so  fully,  I  should  still  contend 
that  there  remains  another  alternative.  The  negligent  workmanship  may  have 
preceded  the  accurate :  an  alternative  which  I  think  is  probably  the  truth,  and 
irhich  lias  nothing  to  exclude  it  except  M.  Boeckh's  pure  hypothesis,  that  the 
llinos  must  have  been  copied  from  the  Politikus. 

While  I  admit  then  tliat  the  Hipparchus  and  Minos  are  among  the  inferior 
ind  earlier  compositions  of  Plato,  I  still  contend  that  there  is  no  ground  f(»r 
excluding  them  from  the  list  of  his  works.  Though  the  Platonic  critics  of  this 
century  are  for  the  most  part  of  an  adverse  opinion,  I  have  with  me  the  general 
authority  of  the  critics  anterior  to  this  century — ^from  Ari8toi)hanes  of  Byzan- 
tium down  to  Bentley  and  Ruhnken — see  Boeckh,  pp.  7-32. 

Yxem  defends  tlie  genuineness  of  the  Hipparchus — (Ueber  Platen's  Klei- 
tophon,  p.  8.    Berlin,  1846). 


£iiie&f!&  dMJtffd  br  SclileaennacW, 
oilier  mcMiefii  eiitici, 

ij  an  imitator,  iMit  • 

tbe  other  Irnnd 

itai 

wUch  lit 


kit  rf  tike  natoiiie  4mkpm 

^mi  kspi  ewtsx  tbe  autliofiti 
wamB  didognes  viU  be 
7,  thiit  belii«ai 
will  le  poiite  of  smiliiftf 
Ijistlj,  tbe  criticM  fiad 
^^rle  I  but  Dion  jam  of 
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phr^eology  assigned  to  Demodobm  by  remarkingj  that  the 

latter  is  presented  as  a  person  of  rural  habits  and  occupations, 

Demodokns,  an  elderly  man  (of  mnk  and  landed  proi>erty), 

^  and  his  youtliful  son  Theages,  have  come  from  their  p^^.^,  ^ 
)eme  to  Athens,  and  enter  into  conversation  witli  ^^i^ST 

^  Sofcrat^ :  to  whom  the  father  explains,  tiiat  Theages  da'tli*^^ 
has  contracted,  from  the  convergation  of  youtliful  iJb^d 
eompauions,  an  ertraordi  nary  ardour  for  the  acqnisi-  JS^BoSr*** 
tion  of  wLsdom,     The  son  has  importuned  his  father  ^^^i^ 
to  put  him  under  the  tuition  of  one  of  the  Sophists,  ii^^w,-,^  tft^ 
who  profess  to  teach  wisdom.     The  father,  though  rbTt^adiinB'^ 
not  unwilling  to  comply  with  the  request^  is  deterred 
by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  good  teacher  and  avoiding  a  bad 
one.    He  entreats  the  advice  of  Sokmtee,  who  invites  the 
Toong  man  to  explain  what  it  is  that  he  wants,  over  and 
above  the  usual  education   of  an  Athenian  youth  of  good 
family  (letters,  the  harp,  wrestling,  &e.),  which  he  has  already 
gone  through**^ 

S&kr. — You  desire  wisdom :    but  what   kind  of  wisdom  ? 
That  by  which  men  manage  chariots  ?  or  govern  S6tnti^ 
horses  ?  or  pilot  ships  ?     Tkeag.—No  i  that  by  which  ^^^\^ 
men  are  governed.    Sotr.— But  what  men?  those  I^?ytha? 
in  a  state  of  sicktiess^ — or  those  who  are  singing  in  ^^  *"'"' 
a  chorus — or  those  who  are  under  gymnastic  training  ?    Each 
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^Id  tbe  ftrgimienti  of  tliosQ  critie»  who 
"  ifr  til  em  spnriouB.  But  in  the 
i  dt  the  Theagea  there  is  one  argu- 
metii  which  teods  to  mark  Pkto 
pogitiTt'ly  na  the  author. 

In  the  Theagda^  p.  125,  the  g^Tianua 
^M^ol  ^patfrat  ritw  ira^pwv  tntvovifia.  is 
cited  as  »  ^f&a&  of  Euripidi!^*  Now  it 
^nears  that  thia  ib  im  error  of  memory, 
■ad  l^t  the  veiBo  TQ^llj  belonp  Ui 
SopkeMet,  ir  AfovTi  Aonpy.  If  tbo 
entur  bud  mily  appiiutd  in  this  dm- 
logiw?,  Stallhftiiin  would  p«ibably  hji¥e 
cite*!  it  a£  one  more  iTistaut^e  of  stupidity 
on  thr^  fiort  of  the  in^ptus  tenebfrio  whom 
he  snpposmai  to  have  written  the  dia^ 
logue.  Out  utiJ^tunfttelj  the  error 
does  t}ot  bc'long  to  the  TliwAs  alone. 

Lit  ifl  fbimd  also  In  the  Bepublie  (vili. 


56B  Bj,  the  most  unqueetionabl^  of  aU 
the  Platonic  iXJmposaliouB.  Accord- 
ingly/Schltaenuacber  tells  UJB  in  hi* 
note  that  the  /ahttri%^a  of  tho  Theagcs 
lias  copied  thia  error  out  of  the  above- 
mimed  paaaage  of  the  Bepuhlio  of 
Plato  notes,  p.  iHM). 

Thii?  kst  fluppoeition  of  Schleier^ 
mftcher  appeam  to  ma  highly  im- 
probable. Since  wa  know  tlmt  the 
mlislake  ta  one  mada  by  FlntiLi  liimBclf, 
surely  we  ou^ht  mtber  to  believe  that 
he  uiflde  it  in  two  distinct  conijina<-» 
tione.  In  other  wordB  the  occuitenoa 
of  the  same  exact  mistake  in  the 
Eepnblie  and  the  Th^tg^  affonla 
strong  presumplien  that  both  iipe  1^ 
the  flame  author^ — Plato. 

*  Plftio,  Theeg^a,  122. 
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title,  and  belongs  to  a  epedal  art  by  itself — ^tba  medical, 
miisiea]^  gymoastic,  &c.  Thtag. — No :  I  moan  tbat  wisdooi 
by  whicb  we  goYern,  not  these  classes  alone,  but  all  the  other 
restdents  in  the  city  along  with  them — profeasional  as  well 
as  private^ — meo  as  well  as  women.* 

Sokmtes  now  proves  to  Theages,  that  this  function  and 
TiMMiiite-  power  which  he  is  desirous  of  obtaining,  is,  the 
ggtejithit  fuoctioii  and  power  of  a  despot:  and  that  no  one 
wMcftbean  cEti  aid  him  in  so  culpable  a  project*  I  might 
yearn  (says  Theagfe)  for  such  despotic  power  over 
all ;  so  probably  would  you  and  eyery  other  mail* 
But  it  19  not  that  to  which  I  now  aspire,  I  aspire  to  govern 
freemen,  with  their  own  consent;  as  was  done  by  Themis- 
tokleSf  Perikles,  Kimon,  and  other  illustrious  statesmeB,'  who 
have  been  accomplished  in  tlie  political  arl 

St>ftr- — Wellj  if  you  wished  to  become  accomplished  in  the 
art  of  horsemanship,  you  would  put  yoni-self  under  able  horse- 
men ;  if  in  the  art  of  darting  the  javelin,  under  able  dartei& 
By  parity  of  reasoning,  since  you  seek  to  learn  tJie  art  of 
statesmanships  you  must  frequent  able  statesmen.' 

Theoff. — No,  Sokratas,     I  have  heard  of  the  language 


ivaoB  af  thtt 


which  you  are  ^in  the  habit  of  using  to  others  You 
italLJJlS'i*  p<^iiit€d  out  to  them  that  these  eminent  statesmen 
^I^T^i^  cannot  train  their  own  sons  to  be  at  all  better  than 
£1^  ^11  curriers :  of  course  therefore  they  cannot  do  me  any 
jjiwif  ie«ii  g^^^h    Sokr.— But  what  can  your  fiither  do  for  you 


•  PlaH  Theog^a^  124  A-B.  Sahlderw 
macher  (Einluit.  p.  250)  oonatirca  tbe 
ppodirity  tjf  tho  inductive  p rocesi  m 
thia  dialogue,  atid  tho  mtiltittide  of 
exumplca  here  acctunulutcd  to  prove  a 
g^^jif-ml  projKjgitioti  obvioiM  enotigh 
wittiuut  procC  Lot  US  gmut  this  to  b© 
true ;  we  catinot  infer  froni  it  tliitt  tbe 
dialogue  ia  not  the  wurk  of  Pinto. 
By  very  similar  ttrgiimetitii  Sooher 
cndoayours  to  Bhom  tbat  tUo  ^jMstes 
and  the  PoHtikoB  ate  not  works  of 
IMfito,  hccanae  iu  both  these  diJsJtJi^es 
ksgiciit  diTiaon  and  differcntrntiou  is 
accainiiliitt'd  with  tireaomo  pTolixitji 
nnd  applied  to  most  trivial  subjcPta. 
Out  Plato  hiskfielf  (in  PolittkiiH,  pp. 


ntqdj 
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tells  ua  tbat  h&  mmm  to  &in!li 
Ma  readefs  with  logical  aDbliTiaAii 
ckMJBcfltitwi  00  a  prdceesi  In 
manoer  I  maJnttm  tliat  prolixil 
tliQ  A^i  iirati^moi  ia  not  to  be 
aft  proof  of  gpurioiiB  autboiiahip, 
more  timu  pmli^itj  in  \ha  ymccm 
logioi]  sabdiri^on  and  olaatdBcAtioti. 

I  notified  the  iame  objectlctti  la  th« 
caae  of  the  Fifet  AUdbiad^ 

*  Plato,  Theef^  120  A, 

ff  Plato,  Theagigfl,  ]24i  U 

^  Pkt»^ThoQ^126D.  Hes^agftk 
Btallbaam  (p.  222)  nrzes,  eunwMig  liii 
ma«ena  for  oeHoving  me  dialogiii  h 
he  Hpnrimifi, — How  abmtid  tu  Tf>fa«imt 
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better  than  this,  TheagSa  ?  What  ground  have  you  for  com- 
plaimng  of  him  ?  He  is  prepared  to  place  you  under  any  one 
of  the  best  and  most  excellent  men  of  Athens,  whichever  of 
them  you  prefer,  Thiag. — Why  will  not  )"on  take  me  your- 
self, Sokrates  ?  I  look  upon  you  as  one  of  these  men,  and 
I  desire  nothing  better.* 

Demodokus  joins  his  entreaties  with  those  of  Theagfe  to 
penal  upon  Sokrates  to  undertake  this  function*  But  So- 
krates in  reply  says  that  he  is  leas  fit  for  it  than  Demodokus 
hiiQself,  who  has  exereised  high  political  duties,  with  the 
esteem  of  every  one :  and  that  if  practical  statesmen  are  con- 
sidered unfit,  tliere  are  the  professional  SophistBj  Prodikus, 
Goigias,  PoluB,  who  teach  many  pnpils,  and  earn  not  merely 
good  pay,  hut  also  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  every  one 
— of  the  pupUs  as  well  as  their  senior  relatives > 

Sokr, — I  know  nothing  of  the  fine  things  which  these  So- 
phi^ts  teach :  I  wish  I  did  know.     I  declare  every-  sofcr«tef 


(of 


wh^e,  that  I  know  nothing  whatever  except  one  b^Mi""** 
fllEftll  matter — what  belongs  to  love.    In  that,  I  sur^  ™^b^* 
pgflg  every  one  else,  past  as  well  as  present.*     Theag,  SSUin/e^ 
— Sokrates  is  only  mocking  us.     I  know  youths  S^Lt^nor 
my  own  age  and  somewhat  older),  who  were  mli^mint 
altogether  w*orthless  and  inferior  to  every  one,  before  hi*  young 
they  went  to  him ;  but  who,  after  they  had  fre-  prontfti 
quented  his  society,  became  in  a  short  time  superior  the  concer- 
to all  their  former  rivals.     The  like  will  happen  sotraira 
with  me,  if  he  will  only  consent  to  receive  me." 

Sokr, — You  do  not  know  how  this  happens  \  I  will  explain 
it  to  you.    From  my  childhood,  I  have  had  a  pecu-  sokrit** 
liar  superhuman  something  attached  to  me  by  divine  ihEL« 
appointment :  a  voice,  which,  whenever  it  occurs,  iiiipp«ii«d- 


Hia  jooflifbl  Thieagiifl  rb  knowing  vlmt 
imiin«iiti  Bokratee  bad  addressed  to 
ot£«ii  T  But  the  yonthfuJ  Theii^letus  U 
ftlto  ti&pn^tcnted  as  hayiB^  heard  &nin 
otbetB  the  croii&«^LaminntiouB  iiiivde  by 
Boki^iee  [Theict^t  HB  E^.  So  like- 
wise th&  youthful  fioue  of  Ly9ima<^!lUil 
— iV/uche^  ISl  A j  eotnpftre  bIbo  LyeiJ, 
211  A. 
*  Pkto^  Ttai^en,  127  A. 

I. 


^  PlRt«,  Tbeagefl^  127  D-E,  12S  A. 

1  Plato,  Theage«,  128  B.     dXAi  irol 

Kiym  M^^q'u  &<!*   trt   iyit   rvyx^'*  ^^ 

tf^Ttufy  avSpwwaiv  Hul  fwif  vvy^ 

™  Plato,  Theftgesi  12S0. 
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Hendt<*ft  waiiis  me  to  abstain  from  that  wliJcli  1  tim  alxmita 
iJ^rt^fui  do,  but  never  impeb  me."  Moreover,  when  aoj  lae 
aJ'tSb^JS!  of  my  friends  mentions  to  me  what  he  is  at»oTit  io 
do,  if  the  voice  shall  then  oecair  to  me,  it  is  a  warning  f^ 
him  to  abstain.  The  examples  of  Cliarmides  and  Timaitifltt 
(here  detailed  by  Sokratesi)  prove  what  I  aay :  and  Biany  ff^ 
eons  vdR  tell  you  how  truly  I  forewarned  them  of  the  mn  d 
the  Athem'an  armament  at  Syracuse,*'  My  yoonj?  frieai 
Sannion  is  now  absent,  serving  on  tlie  exjx*ditiim  iiTidpr  Tlira- 
syllus  to  lourat  on  his  departure,  the  divine  slgri  muuilV-t^etl 
itself  to  me^  and  I  am  perBuadetl  that  some  grave  calamity 
will  befall  him* 

These  facts  1  mention  to  yon  (Sokrates  caiitina€fi)becaiiiiil 
The  Pmnwi  jg  that  Same  di™e  power  which  exeidaes 
»«e™ijjr  influence  over  my  mtereonrse  with  companMS/ 
u***^  Towards  many»  it  ia  i)ositively  adverse;  so  tlwtl 
n'dJS^'*  cannot  even  enter  into  companionship  with  iheaa* 
^Jj^^y  Towards  others,  it  does  not  forbid,  yet  neither  ixm 
jf^^*^  it  co-operate;  so  that  they  derive  no  benefit  from 
me.  There  are  others  again  in  whose  case  it  co- 
operatic  ;  these  are  the  persons  to  wliom  yon  alludiN 
who  make  rapid  progress.^  With  some,  ench  mr 
provemeut  is  lasting:  otheris,  though  they  impiofi 
w^onderfnlly  while  in  my  society,  yet  reJafiac  iirta 
commonplace  men  when  they  have  me.  Aiiitadasi  fm 
example  (grandson  of  Aristeides  the  Just),  was  me  of  lloi 
who  made  rapid  progress  while  he  was  with  ma  But  he  "^ 
forced  to  absent  himself  on  military  service ;  and  on  w^tuni* 
ing,  he  found  as  my  comi^nion  Thueydides  (son  of  Meledtfl, 
who  however  had  quarrelled  with  me  for  some  deb^^B  of  tfc* 
day  before.    I  understand  (said  Aristeides  to  me)  thatThuef 

ZtfH,  h  Sr9*  y4rnrm,  4«f  ^di  mj^i'w, 
»  plftto,  TliUftg.  129. 


oViti 

BokntoL 

haa  not  lotfiit 

fiMia  So* 

hw  improved 
mnsb  bj 
bttnCDetf 
to  him„ 


0t^f  rmw  firr*  i^^v  ^vwhmfptHi'*^  ^ 
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ides  has  taken  offence  and  gives  himself  airs ;  he  for^et^ 
what  a  poor  creature  he  was,  before  he  came  to  you/  I  my- 
leH  too,  have  Mien  into  a  despicable  condition.  When  I 
left  yaa»  I  was  competent  to  discuss  with  any  one  and  make 
a  good  figure,  so  that  I  courted  debate  with  the  most  accom- 
plished men.  Now,  ou  the  contrary,  I  avoid  them  altogether 
I  — go  tlioronghly  am  I  ashamed  of  my  own  incapacity*  Did 
^■be  capacity  (I,  Sokrates,  asked  Aristeides)  forsake  you  all  at 
^■000}  or  little  by  little  ?  Little  by  little,  he  replied.  And 
mihea  you  posscased  it  (I  asked),  did  you  get  it  by  learning 
from  me  ?  or  in  what  other  way  ?  I  will  tell  you,  8okmtes 
(he  answered),  what  seems  incredible,  yet  is  nevertheless 
true**  I  never  learnt  from  you  any  thing  at  all.  You  your- 
self well  know  this.  But  I  always  made  progress,  whenever 
I  was  along  with  yon,  even  if  I  were  only  in  the  earae  house 
without  being  in  the  same  room ;  but  I  made  greater  progress, 
if  I  was  hi  the  same  room — ^greater  stil^  if  I  looked  in  your 
fed^,  instead  of  turning  my  eyea  elsewhere — and  tlie  greatest  of 
all,  by  fatj  if  I  sat  close  and  touching  you-  But  now  (continued 
Arifiteide^)  all  that  I  then  acquire<l  has  dribbled  out  of  me-' 

Sokr. — I  have  now  explained  to  you,  Theages,  what  it  is  to 
beoome  my  companion.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  thta^t^- 
Qod,  you  wUl  make  erreat  and  rapid  prosress :  if  ioxiciy  to  be 
not,  not.  Uonsider,  therelore,  whether  it  is  not  ihecMnim- 
safer  for  you  to  seek  instruction  from  some  of  those  sokratfli. 
who  are  themselves  masters  of  the  benefits  which  they  impart, 
rather  than  to  take  your  chance  of  the  result  with  me." 
Thecfg. — I  shall  be  glad,  Sokrates,  to  become  your  comimnion, 
A  to  make  trial  of  this  divine  coadjutor.     If  he  shows  him- 


I    n 


Plfttu.   Thtag.  130  A-B.     Tl    Baf; 

*  ^MyiKa  &i  ffoi  •ftaptyivtra  (Ji  Bitya^is)^ 
■w&Ttpov  n(iB6vTi  -rap'  ifiad  ti  waptyi* 
rrro,  1i  Tivt  AXXi^  tphttft ;  'Eyw  iroi, 
l^f  iffy/,  &   2wffpfrrf  F,  {iirid-T(}y  fLtVt  rj) 

fUif    wapk    (Ti/P    ^if^kv    Tf^OTt,     ATI     tfir 

fT&ir  fl  iv  TJ7  arWiJ  ^(jkov   Oixi^  tlijMi  ft^ 


*  Plato,  Theog^e,  130  E.  wo  Aw  9i 
^oXterra  fiat  wKtTffrap  i-rf&iSouy^  ^qt^ 

asl  kwrifkfyo^.     Nvy  Sk  ^   5"    fts^  wmra 

»  Plato,  Tlieag.  130  E.  tpa  t^ly  ^^ 
ffoi  &u^aAfVT(f9a«r  ji  wop*  intlyvif  Ttvl 
iroiltijif  0'#eUi  of  iyttpartii  o&roJ  cjVi  Tif3 

fiaAXtiif  ^  rap  ifw^  8,  Ti  hy  T^XJtt  TotfTo 
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self  pTopitioofl,  that  will  be  the  best  of  aU :  if  not*  we  cio 
then  take  cotmseU  whether  I  shaU  fry  to  propitiate  him  by 
pra^i  racrifica»  or  any  other  means  whidi  the  prophets  mijr 
reoomuneiid— or  whether  I  shall  go  to  some  other  teadierJ 


The  Thea^  figared  in  the  list  of  ThrasylliiB  as  first  in  tlw 
>2  fifth  Tetralogy ;  the  other  three  tnembers  of  the 
nme  Tetralogy  being  Charmide^  Laeh^  Lysis. 
Some  persons  conaderad  it  suitable  to  read  as  tint 
\  of  all/  There  are  several  pointa  of  analogy  betweea 
the  Tlieagea  and  the  Laches,  though  with  a  different  turn 
gifim  to  thenu  Aristeides  and  Thucydides  are  mentioned  in 
%tA  of  tbem:  Sokiates  also  is  solieited  to  tmdertake  tk 
dntj  of  teftcher.  'Hie  ardour  of  the  yonng  Theag^  to  aoqws 
reminds  m  of  Hippokrates  at  the  beginning  of  thd 
The  ^ring  of  qneetioQs  put  by  Sokrat^  I0 
requiring  that  what  Is  cidled  wisdom  shall  he  eleady 
baa  its  parallel  in  many  of  IIm 
HoteoTer  the  deelaration  of  Sofaite^ 
\  nothing  except  abont  matters  of  love,  but  tint 
I  lie  ii  m  eoDmnm^  master — is  tlie  same  as  what  he 
ItoOi  in  the  Symposion  and  other  t^ 


of  the  Theages  eonsi^ 
m  Itti  upon  the  Da&tnon,  the  Unm 
vS^^  race,  tka  iMfwirion  of  Sokzat^  This  dini]«*  ma* 
y^*>  iliaiT  m  hsm  dewsribed,  not  trnlj  as  giving  a  tmdj 
m^mm.  fktfik  m'  wmaiag  to  Sofamte^  when  either  he  ft 
lii  friMids  conlcuplated  any  tnuapdooa  project— but  tbo 

» of  Aote  joiitliiiil  oompaniotM  whli 
I  h|)  iirHff«9e4  ^  pranola  tbo  inproTemeat  of  osc^  to 
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met  that  of  others;  so  that  whether  Sokrates  will  produce 
T  effect  or  not  in  improving  any  one,  depends  neither  upon 
own  efforts  nor  upon  those  of  the  recipient,  but  upon  the 
predictable  concurrence  of  a  divine  agency/ 
Plato  employs  the  Sokratic  D  sera  on,  in  the  Theages,  for  a 
philoeophieal  purpose,  which,  I  think,  admits  of  rea-  Piat©  rm- 
eooable   explanation.      Duriner  the  ei^ht  f perhaps  diviMhim 
ten)  y ears jOi  hm  personal  communion  with  bokrates,  reudc-rftome 
he  had  had  lart^e  experience  of  the  variable  and  oUb.'Biii- 
uoae^oantable  effect  produced  by  the  bokratic  con-  ec«Dirtcity 
rersation  upon  different  hearers :  a  fact  wmch  is  -nJ  ^t  ti» 

*  uei«qDiJ  111* 

also  attested  bv  the  Xenophontie  Memorabilia.  flueDwwpoQ 
This  difference  of  effect  was  in  no  way  com  men-  cwdp-ihom. 
BDiate  to  the  intelligence  of  the  hearers.  Chaereptjon,  A[x>l- 
lodSruB,  Kriton,  seem  to  have  been  ordinary  men : — ^  while 
Eritias  and  Alkibiades,  who  brought  so  much  discredit  both 
upon  Sokrates  and  hie  teaehingj  profited  little  by  him, 
though  they  were  among  the  ablest  pupils  that  he  ever 
addressed :  moreovet  Antisthenes,  and  Aristippus,  probably 
did  not  appear  to  Plato  (since  he  greatly  dissented  from  their 
philosophical  views)  to  have  profited  much  by  the  cc»mmon 
companionship  with  Sokrates,  Other  conipanions  there  must 
have  been  also  personally  known  to  Plato,  though  not  to  us :  for 
we  must  remember  that  Sokratee  passed  his  whole  day  in  talk- 
ing with  all  listeners.  Now  when  Plato  in  after  life  came  to 
cast  the  ministry  of  Sokrates  into  dramatic  scenes,  and  to  make 
each  scene  subservient  to  the  illustration  of  some  philosophical 
point  of  viewj  at  least  a  negative — he  was  naturally  led  to 
advert  to  the  Daemon  or  divine  inspiration,  which  formed  so 
marked  a  feature  in  the  character  of  his  master.  The  con- 
currence or  prohibition  of  this  divine  auxiliary  served  to 
explfdn  why  it  was  that  the  seed,  sown  broadcast  by  Sokrates, 
sometimes  Iructified,  and  sometimes  did  not  fructify,  or 
edily  perislied  afterwards — when  no  sufficient  explanatory 
peculiarity  could  be  pointed  out  in  the  ground  on  which  it 


^^80IC 


^  Bet  icme  rcmaiks  on  thia  point  in 
Appendix. 
■     ■  Xcnoption,  A  pel.  Bo.  28.     *Awok- 


\6Bwpas  —  ^iriffyjii^njj  fittf  Iffx^tm^ 
oirou,  dAAwi  61  f  6^0iji — Plat,  Phwdon, 
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lell-  It  gave  an  apparent  reaaou  for  the  perfect  siiigukrity 
of  the  cMJurae  pursued  by  Sokrates:  for  his  pretematniil 
acuteneBs  in  one  direction^  and  his  avowed  incapocit?  m 
anotlier :  for  hie  mastery  of  the  Elenchus,  con\ictiiig  men  fli 
ignorauca,  and  his  inability  to  supply  them  with  knowledge : 
for  his  refusal  to  uudcrfake  the  duties  of  a  teacher*  All 
these  are  mysterious  features  of  the  Sokratic  character*  Tk 
intervention  of  the  Daemon  appears  to  afibrd  an  explanatioi&, 
by  converting  them  into  rehgious  mysteries :  which,  thot^ 
it  be  no  explanation  at  all,  yet  is  equally  efficacious  by  stoj^ 
pmg  the  mouth  of  the  questioner,  and  by  making  him  beliere 
that  it  is  guilt  and  impiety  to  ask  for  explanation— as  Sokratee 
liimself  declared  in  regard  to  astronomical  phenomena,  and 
as  Herodotus  feels,  when  his  narrative  is  crossed  by  sti«ige 
religious  legends** 

In  this  luaimei^  the  Theages  is  made  by  Plato  to  ^hiliit 
sak?at£B,  one  way  of  parrying  the  diltieulty  fpequentlf  ttk 
linti^ty  "fliid*  dressed  to  Sokrates  by  various  hearers :  "  Yoti  tdl 
<ri^ Lqiith-  us  tliat  the  leading  citizens  cannot  even  teach  tkiJ 
toS^him-  *"  own  sons,  and  that  the  Sophists  teach  nothing  wi^ 
cuiiy  of  and-  havmg :  you  perpetually  call  upon  us  to  seek  fcr 
^Hiseforiiu     better  teachers,  without  telline:  us  wh^^  stich  m 

rt'fiiial.    The  ,       r  -.         ^^j 

Tbeiigfe  fur-  to  be  found.  %V  e  entreat  you  to  leach  ub  yoimdv 
MicuK.         conformably  to  your  own  viewa 

If  a  leader  of  political  opi)osition,  after  years  employed  in 
denouncing  successive  administratoPB  as  ignorant  and  ini- 
quitous, refuses,  when  invited,  to  take  upon  himself  tie 
business  of  admimstration — an  intelbgent  admirer  must  &*! 
some  decent  pretence  to  colour  the  refusal  Such  a  pfeteooif 
is  found  for  Sokrates  in  the  Theages:  *'I  am  not  my  own 
master  on  this  point*  I  am  the  instrument  of  a  divine  iUj, 
without  whose  active  working  I  can  accomplisli  notliing:  wk 
forbids  altogether  my  teaching  of  one  man — tolerates,  vfithmi 
assisting,  my  unavailing  lessons  to  another — iisaists  effic* 
ciously  in  my  teaching  of  a  third,  in  which  case  alone  ti^ 
pu|>il  receives  any  rml  beneiit*     The  as^tauce  of  tliis  tiiriiit" 
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ally  is  giTon  of  withheld  according  to  motives  of  his  own, 
which  I  cannot  even  foretell  much  less  influence,  I  ahoiUd 
deceive  you  therefore  if  I  undertook  to  teaoh,  when  I  cannot 
tell  whether  I  shall  do  good  or  harm," 

The  reply  of  Theagea  meets  this  scruple.  He  asks  per- 
mission to  make  the  experiment^  and  promises  to  propitiate 
the  divine  auxiliary  by  prayer  and  sacrifice :  under  which 
reserve  Sokrates  gives  consent* 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Daemon  or  divine  auxiliary  serves 
the  purpose  of  reconciling  what  would  otherwise  be  iifcu>  do« 
an  inconsistency  in  the  proceedings  of  Sokrates,     I  SJIr  iu'l'S^ 
mean,  that  such  is  the  purpose  served  in  this  dia-  Anadt^tatufl 
logne:  I  know  perfectly  that  Plato  deals  with  tlie  intirewime 
case  differently  elsewhere :  but  I  am  not  bound  (as  ci»ri«:t«r 
I  bare  said  more  than  once)  to  force  upon  all  the  esstnLiaiij 
dialogues  one  and  tJie  same  pomt  of  view.     That  i^i«^  ^.^^J^** 
the  agency  of  the  Gods  was  often  and  in  the  most  p^^^ 
important  cases,  eesentially  undiseoverable  and  unpredictable, 
and  that  in  such  cases  they  might  sometimes  be  prevailed  on 
to  give  special  warnings  to  favoured  persons — were  doctrines 
LwhicJi   the    historical    Sokrates  in  Xenophon  asserts  with 
^  emphasis.*^    The  Daemon  of  Sokrates  was  believed,  both  by 
himself  and  his  Mends,  to  be   a  special  privilege  and  an 
extreme  case  of  divine  favour  and  eommnnication  to  him,*    It 
was  perfectly  applicable  to  the  scope  of  the  Theage^  though 
Plato  might  not  choose  always  to  make  the  same  employment 
of  it     It  is  used  in  the  same  general  way  in  the  Themtcttis ; ' 
doubtless  with  less  expansioUj  and   blended   with  another 
analogy  (that  of  the  midwife)  which  introduces  a  considerable 
difference,^ 


» 


'  XeDcm,  M^mor.  i.  If  S<^19, 
EuriiM.  Hcinib,  ^)44, 

*  Xeaop.  Mt-m,  iv,  5,  12, 

'  Vhito,  TJic^tet.  p.  150  D-E. 

f  Pinto,  A|mIog,  8.  [K  33  0.     I^ol 

,  §wh  Tou  fifov  irp^TTfiv  Hiti  ini  fiamitfj' 


*fal  &^iiil'V  TrpQtrira^t  vf^dTTtii/.  p^  40  A. 

^fi.iHp&'tf  ivayTtQUf/iiyij,  *1  Tt  ^*A- 
Aai^t  M^  oaBms  Trp^tiif.  Gumpars 
Xeiiopbon,  Mcimor.  iv.  8,  5  ;  Apal.  Bo. 
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eiv)  with  thamfielTQB.  It  is  inisafe  for  a  modem  cntic  to  dfiteimLn^;  boforehaadf 
br  nttiCii  or  feelingi  of  Ms  owiit  in  what  niiinm?r  cither  of  thom  would  spmk 
U|flti  tliid  ttiystcrious  subject.  The  Wli^f  and  ftieling  of  a  diviii©  intervsntion 
i^s  very  real  on  the  part  of  both,  but  their  uiauner  of  cxjuceiviug  it  might 
mtumUy  fluetUAta  :  Mid  there  was^  throughout  all  the  proeooding^  of  Sokrates, 
tmlxtm^  of  the  s^ona  and  the  playful,  of  tho  aublimo  and  ttie  eocentric,  of 
ntiociiiatiro  acott^neea  wi^  impulgive  iupcr^titiou — which  it  m  dlfflcult  to 
tiring  mto  hazTuoulouA  interprets tioo.  Such  botGn>geQ£ous  imxturc  in  forcibly 
^£«CTibed  la  the  Pktonio  ByiDposLmUf  pp.  215*222,  When  we  coufiider  how 
Bndcifiiied.  and  nuddluflhler  the  Idea  of  Ihi^  ^aifidyiov  wa^  we  cannot  weuder 
if  Pkiio  Morfbeo  to  It  dtfTereut  workings  and  manifestations  at  difil^rent  times, 
8teEIl»uiii  afiirms  that  it  ia  mada  ndiculouj  in  the  Theagea :  and  KiJbner 
dcdarea  that  Pluhuch  mftkea  it  ridiculous  in  Mb  treatiae  JJe  Genio  Sekratia 
^OoDun.  ad.  Xeoop.  MenQor,  p.  23j.  But  this  h  because  its  agency  h  described 
Didie  in  dofaiJ.  You  can  ea^y  presont  H  in  a  ridkuloue  Hkspact,  by  introduciug 
it  M  intetrenrng  on  petty  and  iusignifieaut  mutters.  Now  it  is  remarkabtoi, 
that  in  tho  Aftology,  we  are  espTcsdly  told  tlmt  it  actually  did  intervene  on  the 
OKiit  tridipg  occasiont} — wAvv  4irl  tr^ncpolf  ivarrtov^iyfj^  The  btislne^  of  an 
liutocun  of  philusopbj,  ib,  to  tieecribo  it  as  it  was  r^Uy  felt  and  beheved  by 
ScknieA  and  Ph&to— whether  a  motiom  critio  may  conaidof  the  descriptioa  ridi- 
cukms  or  not. 

When  Sehidermiiclier  nays  (Einleitung^  p,  248),  rospeeting  the  fid^ariuv 
whfjm  he  supposes  to  haTc  written  the  Theag^a — "Damit  list  ihm  begegnet, 
ftof  eine  bochst  verkchtte  Art  wunderbar  aasaromenzurilhnm  dieaa  gottlkhe 
^Meknng,.  und  jenes  pcriouliche  Vorgofiihl  Welches  dem  Bokrates  Kor  gotth 
lichen  Sttmme  ward."— I  contend  that  the  mistake  is  ebargeable  to  Schleier- 
i^acher  hiiniHH'lf,  for  biaucting  into  two  pheuomcna  that  wMch  appcjars  in  tho 
Apologx  as  the  samo  phenomeoou  under  two  diffcretit  names — r^  taiptS* 
wt9t^> — T^  rw  fifov  ffrjfifiotf,  Betiidiin,  to  trtjat  tho  DflO^mon  as  a  more  "  per^nal 
pteMmtimeDt "  of  Sokrate^  may  bo  a  true  view : — but  it  U  the  view  of  ono 
who  does  not  inhale  the  same  religious  atmoapbera  as  Sokrate^,  Plato,  and 
Xenophon.  It  cannot  therefore  be  properiy  applied  in  explaining  thdr  sayingis 
or  doings^ — Kiilin^r^  who  treats  the  Theag^  as  not  composed  by  PJato^  gmunds 
this  belief  partly  on  tbe  luiacrtion,  that  the  Baifi.6vin¥  of  Sokratee  Is  described 
theran  as  aometMug  peculiar  to  Bukrates;  which  uccordlng  to  Kiihner,  waa 
the  fiction  of  a  subsequent  time.  By  Sokratoa  and  his  contemporaries  (Kuhner 
ttift)  it  wai  oonflideicd  ^  non  sibl  hdU  tanquam  proprium  qucddam  beneficium  a 
Bits  trilmtmn,  asd  commune  dbi  esee  cnm.  ciektris  homitiibus*'  (pp.  20-21).  I 
diaent  efitir<alj  fsxmi  this  view,  which  is  contodicted  by  motit  of  the  passages 
iMSi^oed  even  by  Kidiuer  htmficlf.  It  ia  at  variance  with  the  Platonic  Apology, 
■a  well  as  with  tho  Tbestetufl  (150  D,  aod  EepubUc,  ti.  49*!  C)*  Xenophon 
doeci  indeed  try,  in  the  fbst  Chapter  of  tlie  MemorabUia,  aa  the  defender  of 
Sakiatefl,  to  soften  the  invidia  against  Sokrates,  by  fntlniatiug  that  other  persons 
had  communications  from  the  Gods  as  well  as  he.  But  wo  see  plainly,  et-eu 
fmm  other  passages  of  the  Memorabilia,  that  this  was  not  the  persuaston  of 
Bokrates  liimself^  nor  of  his  friends,  nor  of  liis  eDCUiia&  They  aU  conjddered  it 
{tA  it  is  depicted  iu  the  Thti^g^  also)  to  be  a  special  privily  and  revelation. 
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upun?  It  must  surely  be  sometliing  very  fine,  to  judge 
by  the  eagerness  which  they  display  ?  How  do  you  mean 
fate  (replke  tlie  athlete)  ?  They  are  only  promBg  about  astro- 
Domical  matters — ^taUcing  nonsense — philosophising  !  The 
literary  rival,  on  the  contrary,  treats  this  athlete  as  unworthy 
of  attention,  speaks  with  enthusiastic  admiration  of  philo- 
SDpbj,  and  declared  that  all  those  to  whom  it  is  repugnant 
are  degmded  specimens  of  humanity, 

8okr, — You  tiiink  philosophy  a  fine  thing  ?    But  you  can- 
uol  tell  whether  it  is  fine  or  notj  unless  you  know  oaeitiun  put 
whmt  it  is?*    Pray  explain  to  me  what  philosophy  ^viiit  isphi- 
ia«    Ertm, — I  wul  do  so  readily*     Philosophy  con-  iithe|*r- 
dsls  in  the  perpetual  growth  of  a  man's  knowletlgo  tnutatio*!  of 
— in  liis  going  on  perpetually  acquiring  something  f^ff^''*''^ 
new,  both  in  youth  and  old  age,  so  that  he  may  »«muJi«L 
leiirxL  as  much  as  possible  during  life.     Philosophy  is  poly- 
.thy.'    SoJcr, — You  think  philosophy  not  only  a  fine  thing, 
but  good?     EroBL—Ye^ — very  good.     Sokr. — But  is  the 
oise  sdmilar  in  regard  to  gymnastic  ?    Is  a  man's  bodily  con- 
dition benefited  by  taking  as  much  exercisej  or  as  much  nou- 
rishment^ as  possible  ?     Is  such  very  great  quantity  good  for 
the  body  ?e 

It  apjKiars  after  some  debate  (in  which  the  other  or  athletie 
Eraste^  sides  with  Sokratee*')  that  in  regard  to  exer-  in  thflcai. 
and  foo<l,  it  is  not  the  great  quantity,  or  the  "u^Lrfe 
quantity,  which  is  good  for  the  body—but  fS^  "' 
the   moderate    or    measured   quantity,*     For  the  jiS?tStf» 


^leiu 


t 


mind,  the  case  is  admitted  to  be  similar.     Not  the  ^^q™r 
mueh^  nor  the  litth^  of  learning  is  good  for  it — ^but  tLTmmd'^ 


lie  right  or  measured  amount.     Sokr. — And  who  ibo'i 


Plat,  En*tft.  13fl  A-B, 

Plato,    Emst.    133  C.     r^i^f    ^lAo- 

€  riat.  Eiua.  IXi  E- 

"  PM.  Eni^t.  VM  U-C.   Tbo  lifomry 

h&vo  iw  cihjection  to  wuR'tidc  \hU  point, 
imd  to  aduijt  thbt  my  {treviouA  uiiswer 
miisl  \w  uui^lilitiL  Hut  \(  I  were  to 
delwte   Ibo  ]K>iTvt  only  wjlli  hi^h  (tlie 


hove  defended  my  answer,  aad  evon  a 
yfofsd    una  wet    etiU,  for    he  Ib    qnito 

Tliift  ia  !♦  corioa«  jios^ige,  Ulusimting 
tlie  duilLM.'tic  Imbitd  of  tlicdaVt  atid  tliu 
pride  luli  in  iniuniuinu^g  im  am^wer 
once  given. 
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Soib*. — You  raeau  that  the  philosopher  is  to  be  second-best 
in  several  distinct  pursuits:  like   the  Pentathlus^  Tboi^ite- 

,  1    ,  I'll  iopber  la  Doe 

who  IS  Dot  expected  to  equal  either  the  runner  or  wbowMeond. 
tae  wrestler  in  their  own  separate  departments,  but  ^i  different 
oniT  to  surpass  competitors  m  the  nve  matches  i»tbiiis-wiio 
taken  together,'^  Ut<mL — Yes~I  mean  what  you  aponeadu 
Bay.  He  is  one  who  does  not  enslave  himself  to  any  one 
matter^  iior  works  out  any  one  with  such  strictness  as  to 
ingleet  all  others :  he  attends  to  all  of  them  in  reasonable 
^paeMure* 

H^  Upon  this  answer  Sokrates  proceeds  to  cross-examine  :— 
^Ke^itr. — Do  you  think  that  good  men  are  useful,  bad  oairiwtofi- 
Vmen   useless  ?      ErmL — Yes— I  do-      Sokr, — You  SUi  m^L 
thiok  that  philosophers,  as  yon  describe  them,  are  uBfi^i? 
QSefnl  ?    Eroj^t. — Certainly :  extremely  useful,    Soki^.  aiwayi  resm- 
But  tell  me  on  what  occasions  such  second-best  men  tionernnt 
are  useful :  for  obnously  they  are  infenor  to  each  fn^  wi"  ^[ 
separate  artist.    If  yon  fall  sick,  will  you  send  for  ^^  ™"' 
one  of  them,  or  for  a  profei^onal  physician  ?    Ermt.  ^^^\^^ 
— I  should  send  for  both.    Sohr, — That  is  no  answer :  tidoncr. 
I  wish  to  know,  which  of  the  two  you  will  send  for,  first  and 
by  preference  ?    EraMt, — No  doubt — I  shall  send  for  the  pro- 
fe^onal  physician.     Sohr, — ^The  like  also,  if  you  are  in 
datiger  on  shipboard,  you  will  entmat  your  life  to  the  pilot 
rather  than  to  the  philosopher :  and  so  as  to  all  other  matters, 
80  long  as  a  professional  man  is  to  be  found,  the  philosopher 
Kii  of  no  use?    ErasL — So  it  appears.     Soir, — Our  philo- 
\     eopher  then  is  one  of  the  useless  persons ;  for  we  assuredly 
have  professional  men  at  hand.     Now  we  agreed  before,  that 
good  men  were  useful,  bad  men  useless.^     ErasL — Yes ;  that 
was  agreed. 

8okr. — ^If  then  you  have  correctly  defined  a  philosopher  to 
be  one  who  has  a  second-rate  knowledge  on  many  rhiiw*phr 

^  ^  '^     oatmot  con- 

subjects,  he  is  useless  so  long  as  there  exist  profes-  '^^^^^*** 

fiional  artists  on  each  enbjectp    Your  definition  can-  '^l^*^ 


"pint    Era«t,   135  E,    13G  A.     (nil 

dj^pA  tW  irf^mAoffo^TjttiSTa*     The  flvo 
matclica  wero  leaping,  mnning,  throw- 


quirt  tuenLi. 

itig  the  quoit  and  ibo  juvetm,  wrestliog. 
«  Plat  Ernst  I3(j  B.    kkxit  wiyrmv 

p  Pkt.  Ernflt.  13«  G-D. 
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uol  therefofe  be  correct.  Fhiloeophy  must  be  flOTDethbg 
quite  wparl  from  tbk  mtiltifariotis  and  busy  meddling  wi^ 
diffefeni  pirfessional  subjects,  or  this  ntdtiplic^tioo  of  learned 
acqiiiTemetit&  Indeed  I  fiincied,  tbat  to  be  absorbed  in  pm- 
fiMOfial  snbjeeis  and  in  Tanety  of  studies,  was  vulgar  and 
discreditable  mther  tian  otherwise.'' 

Let  ns  now  however  (continues  Sokmtee),  take  up  tk^ 
matter  in  another  way*     In  regard  to  horses  and  dc^,  thx» 
who  ptmish  rightly  are  also  those  who  know  how  to  tnab 
them  better,  and  to  discriminate  with  most  exactness  the  gatu^ 
from  the  bad  ?    £rmt, — ^Yes :  such  is  the  fact.  ^M 

S^ir. — la  not  the  case  similar  with  men?     Is  it  not  tli^^ 
titmiw       same  art^  which  piiLubhee  men  rightly,  makes  tlii^ni 
wpiig*^,      betten  and  beet  distinguished  the  good  froan  tlw 
Qi  it  HI       bad?  whether  applied  to  one,  few,  or  many  ?    frait 

wM*  — ^^  ^  ^''  ^  — "^^^  ^^  ^^  science*  whereby  mm 
HjiTyT*  P^"*^  ®^  doers  righUy^  is  the  judicial  or  jivtioe: 
ig^jb^  and  it  is  l^  the  same  that  they  know  the  good  •(«* 
tti'iLlifti^  fifMn  the  bad,  either  one  or  many.  If  any  man  b 
•••"^  a  Aanger  to  this  art*  ao  ag  not  to  know  good  iracu 
^lart  from  bod,  is  he  not  also  ignorant  of  himaelf,  wheAiff 
1^  be  a  good  or  a  bad  man?  Mrati. — ^Yes :  he  ia.  B^.— 
Tobe  ignonnt  of  yonrselli  is  to  be  wanting  in  BobrieCyGr  tent- 
perance;  to  know  yonrself  is  to  be  sober  or  temjieratc,  Ikl 
tlua  ia  the  mme  art  as  that  by  which  we  pnnisb  rightly— or 
JQstiee.  Therefore  justice  and  temperance  are  the  same: 
and  the  Delphian  rescript^  &mw  ihg§t^^  does  in  h^  ea)oia 
the  practice  both  of  justice  and  of  spbriety.'  JSwI.-^Sft  it 
appears.  Sokr. — Now  it  ia  by  this  ^me  art,  when  pru^tiid 
by  a  kingr  rightly  punishing  eYil^loers,  that  cities  are  m^ 
goTcmed  j  it  is  by  the  same  art  practised  by  a  private  citiiefi 
or  boose-master,  that  the  honse  is  weU-goyemed:  m  the 
Ibis  art,  JQStiee  or  sobriety,  is  at  the  same  time  politieaLr^ 
econimucal ;  and  the  jnst  and  sober  man  is  at  once  the  Ini^ 
king,  atatesman,  house-master.*    EraH^—\  admit  it 

8^* — Now  let  me 


yon. 


*  Pkt  Ei»3i.  137  R 


You  said  that  it 
Fklov  Kmtit  138  A. 
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creditable  for  the  philosopher,  when  in   company  Mrith   a 
physician  or  any  other  craftsman  talking  about  mat-  i^  thu  art 
ters  of  his  own  crafty  not  to  be  able  to  follow  what  phefmlST 
he  said  and  comment  upon  it    Would  it  not  also  £!^nd-b<^ 
be  discreditable  to  the  philosopher,  when  listening  to  ^^^iTuTh^ 
any  king;  judge^  or  house-master,  about  professional  Suy  ^i- 
affairs,  not  to  be  able  to  understand  and  comment  ?  u^^r'i^m- 
Erast. — ^Assuredly  it  would  be  most  discreditable  p®^"'^*^^- 
upon  matters  of  such  grave  moment.    Sokr, — Shall  wo  say 
then,  that  upon  these  matters  also,  as  well  as  all  others, 
the  philosopher  ought  to  be  a  Fentathlus  or  second-rate  per- 
former, useless  so  long  as  the  special  craftsman  is  at  hand  ? 
or  shall  we  not  rather  affirm,  that  he  must  not  confide  his 
own  house  to  any  one  else,  nor  be  the  second-best  within  it, 
bat  must  himself  judge  and  punish  rightly,  if  his  house  is 
to  be  well  administered  ?     JErast, — That  too  I  admit."    Sokr. 
Farther,  if  his  friends  shall  entrust  to  him  the  arbitration  of 
their  disputes, — if  the  city  shall  command  him  to  act  as  Dikast 
or  to  settle  any  difficulty, — in  those  cases  also  it  will  bo  dis- 
graceful for  him  to  stand  second  or  third,  and  not  to  be  first- 
late  ?     Urast. — I  think  it  will  be.     Sokr. — You  see  then,  my 
friend,  philosophy  is  something  very  different  from  much 
learning  and  acquaintance  with  multifarious  arts  or  sciences.^ 
Upon  my  saying  this  (so  Sokrates  concludes  his  recital  of 
the  conversation)  the  literary  one  of  the  two  rivals  aoaoof  the 
was  ashamed  and  held  his  peace ;  while  the  gymnastic  uumiiiauon 
rival  declared  that  I  was  in  the  right,  and  the  other  rwy  Enwte*. 
hearers  also  commended  what  I  had  said. 


The  antithesis  between  the  philo-gynmast,  hater  of  philo- 
sophy,— and  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  philosophy,  Remariw- 
who  nevertheless  cannot  explain  what  it  is — gives  mSlISJ??f 
much  point  and  vivacity  to  this  short  dialogue.  ^  *"*i«8"«- 


•  Plato,  Erast.  138  E.  Tl^tpoy  ody 
ired  rtpi  ravra  Xiytafitv,  -wivraBKov 
avrhw  itiy  that  iced  IhraicpoVj  r^  Scvtc- 
pcut  ^xoma  ircCrrcvv,  rhv  ^t\6ffo^v^  koX 
kxp^tov  flvcu  tots  hv  rovTotv  tij  j ;  ^ 
wpifTOP  fj^p  riiu  ainov  otKtay  ovk  ftAXy 


kitriovt  iXX*  ahrhv  KoKourriov  ZtKi^ovra 
6p$&s,  §1  /i^AAri  ff2  olKf7ff$€U  ainov  ri 
oIkIu  : 
«  Plato,  Eiast  139  A.    TloWoO  &pa 

'ro\vijd$€id    re    flvcu   ical   ^    irtpl   r^t 
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in  general  terms :  but  wlien  it  is  asked,  Wliere  is  the  person 
poases^g  such  intelligence^  availalile  in  the  case  of  men  tat 
tmning — neitlier  Sokrates  nor  any  one  else  can  point  him 
oat  To  stiggest  a  question ^  and  direct  attention  to  iti  j'et 
stilt  to  leave  it  nnanswered — is  a  practice  familiar  with  Plato* 
lu  this  respect  the  Erastfe  is  like  other  dialogues*  The 
answer,  if  any,  intended  to  be  understood  or  divined,  is,  that 
such  an  intelligence  is  the  philosopher  himself. 

The  second  explanation  of  philosophy  here  given — that  the 
|}Iiilosopher  is  one  who  is  second-best  in  many  de-  vi^w  tak*ii 
p&rtments.  and  a  ffood  talker  upon  all,  but  inferior  iwafcriucm! 
to  the  special   master  in  each — was  supposed  by  ^^^tiipati^ 
rhrasvlius  in  ancient  times  to  be  pointed  at  Demo-  ipedjupro- 
bitus.     By  many  Platonic  cntics,  it  is  referred  to  PT»ctiuoDer, 
thoef*  persons  whom  they  single  out  to  be  called  Sophists. 
I  conceive  it  to  be  applicable  (whether  intended  or  not)  to 
the  literary  men  generally  of  that  age,  the  persons  called 
Sophieta  included.     TImt  which  Perildes  expressed  by  the 
vord,  when  he  claimed  the  love  of  wisdom  and  the  love  of 
beauty  as  characteristic  features  of  the  Athenian  citizen — 
referred   chiefly  to  the  free  and  abundant  discussion,  tho 
necessity  felt  by  every  one  for  talking  over  every  thing  be- 
fore it  was  done,  yet  accompanied  with  full  energy  in  action 
as  goon  us  the  resolution  was  taken  to  act."     Speech,  ready 
and   pertinent,  free  conflict  of  opinion  on  many  different 
to|nc6 — was  the  manifestation  and  the  measure  of  knowledge 
■quired,     Sokrates  passed  his  life  in  talking,  with  every  one 
idiacriminately,  and  upon  each   man  s  particular  subject ; 
often  perplexing  the  artist  himself.     Xenophon  recotmts  con- 
versatioDB  with  various  professional  men — a  painter,  a  sculptor, 
an  armourer — and  informs  us  that  it  was  instructive  to  all  of 
tliem,  though  Sokrates  was  no  practitioner  in  any  craft,*^    It 
was  not  merely  Demokritus,  but  Plato  and  Aristotle  also, 
m-ho  talked  or  wrote  upon  almost  evei^  subject  included  in 


Ti|r  wiktr  ii^lmf  tlvmi  9avfxd^€<fBaLt  KoSt 

f  ir(aj,  ^0^  and  tho  remarknbtf?  HCquf?l  uf 
VOL.  L 


the  mme  cliftpter  aboat  the  intimate  con- 
juni^tioii  of  nbundftDt  speech  with  en&- 
gelic  iiction  in  tlio  Athenian  chfifacter. 
^  Xenophon,  Mc*mor*  liL  10,  iii*  11, 
ui.  12. 
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purpose  io  many  Platonic  dialogues.  But  what  is  the  pecuh'ar 
of  the  pliilosopher  ?  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  marked  out  in 
a  sort  of  misty  outline,  not  as  by  one  who  already  knows  and 
is  familiar  with  it,  but  as  one  who  is  trying  to  find  it  i^ithout 
being  snre  that  he  lias  succeeded.  Herej  we  have  it  described 
as  the  art  of  diseritniuating  good  from  evil,  govertiiDg,  and 
applying  penal  sanctions  rightly*  This  is  the  supreme  art  or 
science,  of  which  the  philosophor  is  the  professor;  and  in 
which,  far  from  requiring  advice  from  others,  he  is  the  only 
person  competent  both  to  advise  and  to  act :  the  art  which 
exercises  control  over  all  other  special  arts,  directing  how 
far,  and  on  what  occasions,  each  of  them  comes  into  appliance. 
It  is  philosophy,  looked  at  in  one  of  its  two  aspects  *  not  as  a 
body  of  speculative  truth,  to  be  debated,  proved,  and  dis- 
criminated frara  what  cannot  be  proved  or  can  be  disproved^ — 
but  as  a  critical  judgment  bearing  on  actual  life,  prescribing 
roles  or  giving  directions  in  particular  cases^  with  a  view  to 
the  attainment  of  foreknown  ends,  recognised  as  ex/petendaj^ 
This  is  what  Plato  understands  by  the  measuring  or  calcu- 
lating art,  the  regal  or  political  art,  according  as  we  use  the 
language  of  the  Protagoras,  Politikus,  Enthydemus,  Kepublic. 
lioth  justice  and  sobriety  are  branches  of  this  art;  and  the 
distinction  between  the  two  loses  its  importance  when  the 
srt  is  conaidereci  as  a  whole — as  we  find  both  in  the  Erasta> 
and  in  the  Republic/ 

Here^  in  the  Era&tie,  this  conception  of  the  philosopher  m 
the  supreme  artist  controlling  all  other  artists,  is  pwioeopiwr 
darkly  indicated  and  crudely  sketched.  We  shall  |jr*ni«  irtiit, 
find  the  same  conception  more  elaborately  illustrated  ^^^^  "^t***** 
in  other  dialogues ;  yet  never  passing  out  of  that  state  of 
dreamy  grandeur  which  characterises  Plato  as  an  expositor, 

•  The  difffttti<>o  between  the  fle(xni<1     vL5,pp.  1140-1141  ■  nbo  Etiiie.Mftgii. 
explanation  of  |iliilo9opliy  and  the  third    1  pp.  1 197-1 198, 
ijjEplaniition,  Buj^rgpsted  in  the  Erastm,  |      '  Se*^  Rf*piiblic,  iv-  433  A  ;  norj^iaa^ 
wOl  be  found  to  ortinuido  pretty  nearly     526  C  ;  Charmidea,  IM  B  ;  find  Hoiri' 
with   tiie  di^tinctinn    wbicli   Ari^tte  \  dorfe  note  on  the  passage  in  Mio  GliftF>  | 
lakes   niiicfa   pains  \f\   dmw  bt^tween  \  mid^s* 


iri>^ii  Hud  ^p^rifirtj.— Ethtc.  Nik<Hi)«eb, 
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Thld  k  ojio  of  the  dialogues  doelated  to  be  ipmicm*  by  Selilekrmftpl 
6ocbcr»  im*\  Btiil!l>fium,— all  or  tlicm  ciitica  of  the  jii^sent  ceDtniT.  U 
jatgment,  i\mr  gmuntU  fyr  «arU  declnmtiou  are  filtogethor  inconcliuiTe.  Tli 
t'iink  tJve  dialnguo  an  itiferior  c?ompo3ition,  unworthy  of  Plato;  imd  th^ 
iic(?rirdiiigly  finrl  reaaona,  more  or  less  jogt^irtus,  for  reliL^^ing  Plfttn  from  H^ 
dispTtNlit  of  it,  1  do  not  think  bo  meiuily  of  thi?  dml<igiie  as  th^  do;  lioi  cn« 
if  I  dill  1  ehoulil  not  pronounce  it  to  be  spurious,  without  some  eridencc  bcuiac 
upon  tlmt  speoial  question.    No  mich  evi4eikoe^  of  mnj  vmlii&,  is  piodiicN>d. 

It  in  indocMi  contended,  on  the  mithoiify  of  ft  pensj^e  in  liii>geiiei{k 
that  Thmsylluii  hljuBolf  doubted  of  the  autljenticity  of  the  Ersi^tiy.   Th^ 
13  (MJ  fi>Uow!j  in  his  life  of  Dt^mokritiia — ffircp  ol  'Ai^tpcMrm*  I1A4tv*^s  ***>, 
©parry AA  5 J,  alrr0i  i*r  ffij  ^  rajpa7f  »'lf^F»'PS  ivfii^u^flS,  T^r  'Tfpl  OlrswlJi'nw  cul  *Am|- 

(DomokTitusiV 

Now,^lu  the  first  pkce,  Sobleiennflebo'  and  Stallhatun  both  djeckw  thai 
Thraayllyj  cnn  iit>T€»r  liave  Kud  that  which  Diogenea  here  makes  Mm  mj 
(Sclileienn.  p.  510  ;  Btallbuuin,  Pmlegg.  ad  Ewtft  p.  26«5^  aad  uoL  p,  273  . 

Neit,  it  is  ccrtaia  that  Thr^isrllua  did  consider  it  the  undonbtM  work  of 
for  he  enmlh^  it  in  hia  cluaaiflcationt  aa  the  third  diidoguo  in  thi?  fumlli 
logy  (D:og.  L.  iii.  59\ 

Yvenii  who  defends  the  genulneno^  of  the  Emstm  (Uf'bcr  YhAm^n  Ekilcflnni 
pp.  G-7t  Btirhti,  1840  V  insists  very  properly  on  tliis  point:  not  meidj  u  •& 
iraportant  fact  in  itself*  hut  R8  determining  the  ^nse  of  the  worde  ffirv  ^ 
'Aj^fpswrrol  Ukdnav^i  i iVi,  aud  as  showing  tlmt  the  woriid  mther  affirm,  tli 
deny,  the  ttntboutit'ity  of  the  diidogue,  **  If  tfao  Anti  rastztj  are  the  work 
art  ihf^  are  utifrfrmUy  admitted  to  he."  You  must  mipply  tho  pa  re^  thesis 
imy*  in  order  to  mnke  TlimByllua  coosi stent  with  liimFcIf.  Yxcm  cit«« 
from  Gal<?Ti,  in  which  tfitf^  is  tisctl,  nud  in  whit:Ji  the  parenthcsit 
BUpplitnl  in  tTio  way  imlicated;  no  dij*ibt  at  all  bdn^  rmsant  to  be  lunted.  A*H 
I  will  produce  auather  p«flflnge  oat  of  Diogenes  himself,  whene  #fr*p  ii  niii  w 
the  snnxe  Wiiy  \  tut  oh  intcudtnl  to  convey  Uiu  ^onalh-st  doubt,  bat  vmtftf 
lofroduotng  the  prcmiy«  for  a  concliision  immadinttjly  following.  ]>icigt?fi£«  lij^ 
reapecting  tlie  Fhitmie  Ideji^  fTi-fp  i^rl  ^i^^ij,  ths  iS^at  i*  foh  olffof  W^x^* 
(iii,  15).  He  does  not  intL<tid  to  suggest  auy  doubt  whether  iiMdT&  b&  soch  &  i»d 
as  memory.  Efirvp  is  somulLmes  the  equivalent  of  ^vtiSiirrp :  at  wt  leam  fta 
Hermann  ad  Vjger.  VIU.  0  p.  512> 

There  i^  Iherefure  no  fair  ground  for  supposing  that  Thmsyllus  dcwihtod  Htf 
genuiuonesji  of  the  ICrti^tnD.  And  when  I  rend  what  modern  critici  «J  ^ 
support  of  their  vertliet  of  condemnation,  I  ft  el  tlio  more  aullioHs^  in  dla^otinj 
fhtni  it.    I  will  cite  a  pii^ange  or  twv  frum  ShiLlUium. 

Biallbanm  begin j*  \\\&  Pridegomoiia  as  follows,  pp.  205-200  i  '*  Qunnquara  tii 
liliellus  genu:^  tlieendi  hahtt  purum,  eastomj  ehgwis,  niliil  ul  itm inr>  qiw* 
quoil  ii  PJat-inis  aut  Xcnophontia  elegnutia  abhorre^d  -tumen  quiu  a  Ii*'<'iii>'^ 
f?cldeiermachen\  A»ti<\  Bot'hf^ro,  KnebellOt  nliiti  jure  imrit^iquic!  pfo  isupi»i«il^' 


*r  I, 
c  that 

if  •& 
ie  ff  !rv  ^ 

iWrtn.  tliJB 

kofn^i^ 

Qsiii  ia  tlll^H 
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habitus  sit,  haudquaqnam  dubitomufl.  Est  enim  materia  opcris  adoo  non  ad 
Platonis  mentem  rationemque  elaboiata,  ut  potius  cuivis  alii  Socraticonim  qunm 
huic  rectfe  aacribi  po«e  videatur/' 

After  statiDg  that  the  ErastsB  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  sections, 
Stallbamn  proceeds : — "  Neutra  harmn  ita  tractata  est,  ut  nihil  desideretur,  quod 
ad  justam  argmnenti  ezplicationem  merito  requiras — nihil  inculcatum  reperiatur, 
quod  Tel  alio  modo  iUustratum  vel  ommno  omissum  esse  cupias.** 

I  call  attention  to  this  sentence  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  grounds  upon  whicli 
the  Platonic  critics  proceed  when  they  strike  dialogues  out  of  the  Platonic 
Ganon.  If  there  bQ  anything  wanting  in  it  which  is  required  for  what  they 
consider  a  proper  setting  forth  of  the  argument — if  there  be  anything  which 
they  would  desire  to  see  omitted  or  otherwise  illustrated—  this  is  witli  them  a 
reason  for  deciding  that  it  is  not  Plato's  work.  That  is,  if  there  be  any  defects 
in  it  of  any  kind,  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  Plato's  work  i—his  genuine  works  have 
ao  defecU.  I  protest  altogether  against  this  ratio  decidendi.  If  I  acknowledged 
it  and  applied  it  consistently  I  should  stiiko  out  every  dialogue  in  the  Canon. 
Gertaiuly,  the  presumption  in  &vour  of  the  Catalogue  of  Thrasyllus  must 
be  counted  as  nil :  if  it  will  not  outweigh  such  feeble  counter-arguments  as 
these. 

One  reason  given  by  Stallbaum  for  considering  the  Erastae  as  spurious  is, 
that  the  8ophists  are  not  derided  in  it.  **  Quis  est  igitur,  qui  Platonem  sibi 
persoadcat  illos  non  fuisse  castigaturum,  et  omnino  non  significaturum,  quiuam 
ilii  esscnt,  adversus  quos  banc  disputationem  instituisset?"  It  is  strange  to  be 
called  on  by  learned  men  to  strike  out  all  dialogues  from  the  Canon  in  which 
there  is  no  derision  of  the  Sophists.  Such  derision  exists  already  in  excess : 
we  hear  until  we  are  tired  how  mean  it  is  to  receive  money  for  lecturing.  Again, 
Stallbaum  says  that  the  persons  whoso  opinions  are  here  attacked  are  not 
specified  by  name.  But  who  are  the  uhQv  ^i\ot  attacked  in  the  Sophist5s  ? 
They  are  not  specified  by  name,  and  critics  dificr  as  to  the  persons  intended. 
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I  esUed  loo  is  earned  qq  between  Sokntes  and 
Mm.  f^m^  tbe  Fphjghii  rhapsode  Ioil     It  h  atnotig  thoee  di»- 
"       '  hj  Aft,  first  fiMQlly  defended,  afterwank 
bj  ScUeietaiaelier,*  and   treated  eco- 
by  botk     Sabsequent    critic^  Her- 
,  Stemhart,  consider  it  m  genoma, 
^  fts  «a  tnSsriar  prodoK^ioD,  of  little  worth,  and  bd^eugt&g  U 

I  Mi  it  to  be  g^oiiiep  ud  it  may  be  compamtirdy  6ad|: 

bat  I  aee  B0  gnmud  for  the  disparagti^ 

whicb  has  oAea  been  applied  to  it.     The  [ 

it  iiiltodtig»s  to  US  as  subjected  to  the  ctu#- 
L  of  Sokntes  ii»  a  rhapecde  of  celebrity; 
I  of  artiits  at  that  time  bc^  mM 
and  falpfad    Tlwy  ivrited  or  mmg/"  with  appropriate  aeoent 

»  of  Hcmior  and  of  other  epic 
;  to  Am  Ondm  cpb^  the  same  pmpoie  « 
thie  aeton  served  to  Aa  dEamalic  and  the  harp-gtiigeii 
tgiOyyfiii)  to  the  Ime.  There  were  Tariotis  eolenm {bsttnk^ 
sadi  as  thai  of  .£ieiilapw  at  Epidanms,  and  (mo^  mft- 
cai%)  the  IHinaflMW'tt  at  AtbeMi»  where  prizes  were  awaided 
tm  tiM  €Mt|wtHiim  of  tbe  ifaapaodea  Ion  is  descaibed  m 
htamg  OQO^ieted  tTntmphantly  in  the  festiral  at  Epidaiifm 
adii  earned  off  the  first  prise.  He  appeared  there  in  » 
f^Ltm^SA  cc^tutne,  ei\>wii6d  with  a  golden  wreath^  amid^  i 
mtmi  «bieh  ii  daeetibed  m  contatniDg  mare  than  20,000 


J 


^ 
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Mucii  of  the  acquaintance  of  cultivated  Greeks  with  Homer 
»nd  the  other  epic  poets  was  both  acquired  and  FuncUcmsof 
maintaijied   throufrh  such  rhapsodes ;  the  best  of  *od«.   ued- 

1      1  1         j«        '       1  1-1  1  tatlon-Eji- 

whom  contended  at  the  festivale,  while  others,  less  i^^mm  oi 

^  •       ,       ■  the  noptfl, 

aighlj  gifted  as  to  vocal  power  and  gesticulation,  Arbkriry 
eave  separate  declamations  and  lectures  of  their  tiKp«t» 
own,  and  even  private  lessons  to  individuals,*  ^spequeut* 
EuthydeniuSj  in  one  of  the  Xenophontic  conversations  with 
Sokrates,  and  Antisthenea  in  the  Xenophontic  Bymposion, 
made  to  declare  that  the  rhapsodes  aa  a  class  were  ex- 
emely  silly.  This,  if  true  at  aU^  can  apply  only  to  the 
expositions  and  comments  ^vith  which  they  accompanied  their 
recital  of  Homer  and  other  poeta  Moreover  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably set  it  down  (though  some  modem  critics  do  so)  as  so 
mnch  incontestable  truth  :  we  must  consider  it  as  an  opinion 
delivered  by  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  conversation,  but 
not  necessarily  well  founded/  Unquestionably,  the  comments 
made  upon  Homer  (both  in  that  age  and  afterwards)  were 
fjften  fanciful  and  misleading.  Metrodorus,  Anaxagoras,  and 
others,  resolved  the  Homeric  narrative  into  various  allegories, 
physical,  ethical,  and  theological :  and  most  men  who  had  an 
opiaion  to  defend,  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  support  or  enforce  it 
by  some  passages  of  Homer,  well  or  ill-explained^ust  as 
textB  of  the  Bible  are  quoted  in  modem  times.  In  this 
manner,  Homer  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  every  dis- 
putant ;  and  the  Homeric  poems  were  presented  as  containing, 
or  at  least  as  implying,  doctrines  quite  foreign  to  the  age  in 
which  they  were  composed.^ 

The  rhapsodes,  in  so  far  as  they  interpreted  Homer,  were 
probably  not  less  disposed  than  others  to  discover  in  him 


*  Xollc^pll.  Bytnpoe.  in  6.  Nilcfiralufl    liart,  KmSdtung*  p,  3V 
isiyH    that    lie    b<airil    tlie    rhapiitHicA        *  Diogt^nea  C«ert.  iL  11  ;    Nitzsch^ 
tic«rlj  e^ery  day*     He  prnfeaseft  to  be    Di<;  Ht4denaage  der  Grieelien,  pp,  74- 


I  »bk  Uy  repeat  boUi  tlie  Iliad  and  thtj    7S ;  Labeck,  AglflAtfjliuiniia,  p.  157, 
CMyfeA-y  from  mfiiiiory.  ,      Seneca,  Epiatnl,  B8 :  **  mcido  Btoicimi 

Xti3D[jbi>D,    Mfmorab.    iy.  2,    10;    Homenuu    t'iiciTiT>t— undo    Epicureum 


11        near! 

K  sbk 

■  cm, 

^B  Sjmijneu  iii  G:  FUttcv  Ion,  530  E,  '  ,  .  .  modo   FN  rij«it-'(io;uij,  triii  (iirctieni 

^^^  Bteinbart  citoii  tliia  judginent  abfint    h^noniiii    induetukiii  :    nicHlo   Acfide- 
^^bte  fhapaodei}  a»  if  it  bml  Iht  u  j  ri>      niiriiiLi,  inixrln  ouiniu  ilifoiit^ni.     A^h 
^^nbomoed  by  the  Xonophojilic  fc?«>kriit*d    [niret  riiUil  bonini  (?«»' in  illo.cTii  nmum 
hiniticlf,  wlueb  1^  mA  the  fact  (Btem-  [  iotiuni:  ista  eniia  inter  se  disfiident.'* 
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ehonh  of  jstrong  and  diversified  eniotioii — "  qui  pectus 
iter  angitj  Irritat,  mulcetj  falsis  terroribus  implet" 
t.  Epiist.  IL  1^  212)  —  Plato  takes  uo  account:  or 
icrr,  he  declares  open  war  against  them,  either  as  childish 
Q&ioiis,!  or  as  mischievous  stimulants,  tending  to  exalt  the 
imruly  elements  of  tlie  mind,  and  to  overthrow  tho  sovereign 
.authority  of  reason.  We  shall  find  farther  manifestations  on 
lliis  pohit  in  the  Republic  and  Leges. 

Ion  professes  to  have  devoted   himself  to  the  study  of 
Homer  exclusively,  neglecting  other  poets:  so  that  i^n devoted 
can  interpret  the  thonghts,  and  ftiniish  reflexions  i^!^^. 
upon  them,  better  than  miy  other  expositor^    How  qi'^li^^iof 
dues  it  hjippeii  (asks  Sokrates)  that  you  have  so  Mm'-^Ho^ 

moh  to  say  about  Homer,  and  nothing  at  all  about  lZf>oi  wi- 
lutlier  poetjs  ?  Homer  may  be  the  best  of  all  poets :  X^^^^^n 
^t  he  is  still  otJy  une  of  those  who  exercise  the  Tbe^u?* 
poetie  art,  and  he  must  nec^stirily  talk  about  the  ^^  "^"^ 
same  eubjocts  as  other  poets,  -  Now  the  art  of  poetry  is  Ojie 
Itugether — like  that  of  paintiug,  sculpture,  playing  on  tho 
flttte,  playing  on  the  harp,  rliapsodizing,  &c-^  Whoever  is 
corajx^tent  to  judge  and  explain  one  artist^ — what  ho  has  done 
WbU  and  ^vhut  he  has  done  ill^— is  competent  also  to  judge 
miy  oilier  ai-tist  in  the  same  profession, 

I  cannot  explain  to  you  how  it  happens  (replies  Ion):  1 
iinly  know  the  fuet  inuontestably — that  when  I  talk  about 
unier,  my  thoughts  flow  abundantly,  and  every  one  tells  mo 
it  my  discounse  is  excellent,     Quite  the  reverse,  when  I 
alk  of  any  other  poet,^ 

/  can  explain  it  (says  Sokrates).     Yonr  talent  in  expound- 
Liig  Homer  is  not  an  art,  acquired  by  system  and  ^^^'^J'***** 
od — otherwise  it  would  have  been  applicable  to  ^H^t^c 
f  |>oets  besides.     It  is  a  special  gift,  imi>arted  15MK*^jV.t 
you  by  divine  power  and  inspiration,    llie  like  ^^m"^ 


•  Tbt^    question    qf  SokmttB   (loii, 

I  tho  biaren*  by  the  redtnl  of  lIomt?r*B 
pwetiy,  U'^tns  out  vrlmt  h  lietv  iwacrtecl* 
^  injit%  icm,  ry'AVi  IC. 
»  Pinto,  Iwi.  5a  1  A,  5a2  D.     wm- 


TiJiCTj    ydp    Ttoxt    IcTi    rb   iJAoi^*     Owicuui' 
533  A. 

"  Plftio.  lull,  5a3  c 
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rBftsoD,  but  poBseesed^  inspired,  by  them.    You,  Ion,  are  the 
mtetpfet^  of  Homer:   and  the  divine  lUBpiration,  AndUtfOPr 
(virrtii^  away  yoiu*  reason,  m  exercised  over  you  whkhjjuid* 

111'  tL     '      *       ^t  »  1     ^    ^1        *    ri  uji  by  ftttiifi* 

through  him.    It  is  m  this  way  that  the  mnnence  ^^^  «u^^ 
of  the  Magnet  is  shown^  attracting  and  holding  up  ^[  iron  T\a^ 
fuoceesiTe  stages  of  iron  rings,''    The  first  ring  is  ^upspiw 
m  oontafit  with  the  Magnet  itaelf :   the  second  is  J^'^j^"*^ 
wspetided  to  the  firet,  the  third  to  the  second,  and  so  jjj^^g*™ 
on.     The  attractive  influence  of  the  Magnet  is  thus  ^^^^^f*- 
traDSEnitted  through  a  succession  of  diSerent  rings^  so  as  to 
hBBfp  suHpended  several  which  are  a  good  way  removed  from 
itaeUl     6Jo  the  influence  of  the  Gods  is  exerted  directly  aud 
immediately  upon  Homer  :  through  Iiim,  it  passes  by  a  second 
8tag!e  to  you :  through  him  and  you,  it  passes  by  a  third  stage 
t&  tiioee  auditors  whom  you  so  powerfully  afiect  and  delightj 
beeofaing  however  comparatively  ei^eebled  at  each  stage  of 
transition. 

This  remarkable  passage — with  the  comparison  given  by  So- 
kratas,  curious  for  its  early  description  of  the  working  riii*  ctmp^ 
of  the  Manrnet — forms  the  central  point  or  kernel  of  i^e  cmtnu 
the  dmlogue  called  Ion.     It  is  an  expansion  of  a  judg-  ^ajiiJir^*^-    u 
ment  delivered  by  Sokrates  himself  in  his  Ai>oloCT  s^^"ora 
to  the  Dikasts,  and  it  is  repeated  in  more  than  one  ^3"i*vw^  by 

'  r  ^  ^  &iliLr&tefi  in 

place  by  Plato.'    Sokrates  declares  in  Iiis  Apology  *^  A|»iog7, 

that  he  had  applied  his  testing  cross-examination  to  several 

I      excellent  poets,  and  that  finding  them  unable  to  give  any 

^■rational  aecomit  of  their  own  compositions^  he  concluded  that 

^niey  composed  without  any  wisdom  of  tlieir  own,  under  the 

^vflome  inspiration  as  prophets  and  declarers  of  oraclesi*     In  the 

dialogue  before  us,  this  thought  is  strikingly  illustrated  and 

amplified. 

The  contrast  between  systematic,  professional,  procedure, 
dehljerately  taught  and  consciously  acquired,  capable  riaionic  m- 
of  being  defended  at  eveiy  step  by  appeal  to  intel-  systmSiiic 


h'gible  rules  founded  upon   scientific  theory,  and  SinSibjifti 
enabhiig  the  person  so  qualified  to  impart  his  quah-  temaUc 

*  VMa,  Apt)l.  bitkt,  \i.  22  D  ;  PliUo,  Ummi,  p.  99 
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Special  inspi- 
ration flroni 
the  Godt)  was 
a  &mlliar 
fact  in  Grc- 


acknowledged  and  witnessed  everywhere  as  a  constant  phe- 
nomenon of  Grecian  life.  There  were  not  only 
numerous  oracular  temples,  which  every  one  could 
Tisit  to  ask  questions  in  matters  of  doubt — ^but  also 
favoured  persons  who  had  received  from  the  Gods  p5^1e^ 
the  gift  of  predicting  the  future,  of  interpreting  tt^?^^' 
omens,  of  determining  the  good  or  bad  indications  tol^i^tes- 
famished  by  animals  sacrificed,^^  In  every  town  bSirfui 
or  village^ — or  wherever  any  body  of  men  were  ^®°** 
assembled,-:-there  were  always  persons  who  prophesied  or 
delivered  oracles,  and  to  whom  special  revelations  were 
beb'eved  to  be  vouchsafed,  during  periods  of  anxiety.  No  one 
was  more  fiEimiliar  with  this  fact  than  the  Sokratic  disciples : 
for  Sokrates  himself  had  perhaps  a  greater  number  of  special 
oommanic^tions  from  the  Gods  than  any  man  of  Iiis  age :  his 
divine  sign  having  begun  when  he  was  a  child,  and  con- 
tinuing to  move  him  frequently,  even  upon  small  matters, 
until  his  death:  though  the  revelations  were  for  the  most 
part  negative,  not  afiSrmative — ^telling  him  often  what  was 
not  to  be  done — seldom  what  was  to  be  done — resembling  in 
this  respect  his  own  dialogues  with  other  persons.  Moreover 
Sokrates  inculcated  upon  his  friends  emphatically,  that  they 
ought  to  have  constant  recourse  to  prophecy :  that  none  but 
impious  men  neglected  to  do  so :  that  the  benevolence  of  the 
Gods  was  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  their  furnishing 
such  special  revelations  and  warnings,  to  persons  whom  they 
favoured:  that  the  Gods  administered  the  affaii-s  of  the 
world  partly  upon  principles  of  regular  sequence,  so  that  men 
by  diligent  study  might  learn  what  they  were  to  expect, — but 
partly  also,  and  by  design,  in  a  manner  irregular  and  undecy- 
pherable,  such  that  it  could  not  be  fathomed  by  any  human 


T  Not  only  the  xf^^H^^^^^'  fidyreisj 
oracular  teini)le8,  &c.,  aro  often  men- 
tioned in  Hcmdotua,  Thucydides, 
Xcnophoii,  &c.,  but  Aristotle  also  re- 
cognises oi  yvfi^6\riirroi  Kcd  OtSKrirrot 
ritw  ijfOpi»wuVf  iiriiryoiq,  Bcu/Aoyiov  riyhi 
&(rw€p  iy0ovffi<i(oyr€s,  as  a  real  and 
known  class  of  persons.  8eo  Ethic. 
Eudern.  i.  p.  1214,  a.  23;  Ethic.  Magna, 


ii.  p.  1207,  b.  8. 

The  fidvTis  is  a  recognised  profession, 
the  gift  of  Apollo,  not  merely  acconling 
to  Homer,  but  according  to  Solon 
(Frag.  xi.  .'>2,  Schn.). 

"AAAoi'  fidyriv  (BriKty  &ya^  indtpyos 

*Air6k\ayy 
tyvoo  8'   iiv^pi   KOKhv  r4]\oBiy    ipx^ 
fityoy^  &c. 


TOX 
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moan  Is  ior 
tbe  time 
wltLdruwu. 


Btndy,  and  could  not  be  ondeistood  except  tliraugh  direct  and 

special  revelation  from  themselves/ 

Here,  &s  well  as  elsewhere,  Plato  places  inspiration ,  bdth 
omdmonqf  of  the  prophet  and  tJie  poet,  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  intp\tt4  ,.^3^ji  ^^^  intelligence.  Keason  is  supposed  to  be 
for  the  time  withdmwii  or  abolished,  and  inspiration 
is  introduced  by  the  Goda  into  its  place.  '*  When 
Monarch  lle&son  sleeps,  this  mimic  wakes,"  The  person  in- 
spired (prophet  or  poet)  becomes  for  the  time  tlie  organ  of  an 
extraneoue  agency,  speakmg  what  he  neither  originates  nor 
understands.  The  genuine  gift  of  prophecy  *  (Plato  says) 
attaches  only  to  a  disabled,  enfeebled^  distemperedj  condition 
of  the  intelligence :  the  gift  of  poetry  is  conferred  by  the 
Grods  upon  tlie  most  inferior  men,  as  w^e  see  by  the  case  of 
Tyniiichus — whose  sublime  pR?an  shows  us,  that  it  is  the  (lods 
alone  who  utter  fine  poetry  through  the  organs  of  a  [>eim 
himself  thoroughly  incompetent 

It  ia  thus  that  Plato,  setting  before  himsielf  a  procesa^ 
iffl]d<«iiet  systematiaed  reason, — originating  in  a  su]>erior  in- 
jdm^ikkuaeif  ^gi[^(3|^  laying  down  universal  prineiples  and  de- 
SSi^Ju  dncing  consequences  from  them — capable  of  beinsj 
consistently  applied,  designedly  taught^  and  defended 
against  objections^-enume rates  the  various  mental  conditions 
opposed  to  it,  and  ranks  inspiration  as  one  of  them.  In  thi^ 
dialogue,  Sokrates  seeks  to  prove  that  the  micoe^s  of  Ion  m 
a  rlmpsode  depends  upon  his  being  out  of  his  mind  or  iii- 
spired.  But  Ion  does  not  accept  the  compliment:  J(m, — 
You  speak  well^  Sokrates ;  but  I  should  be  surprised  if  you 
spoke  well  enough  to  create  in  me  the  new  conviction,  tliat 
I  am  possessed  and  mad  when  I  eidogize  Homer.     1  do  not 

*  Tliese  vtewB  of  8okmtea  Rue  de- 
diucd  in  tho  Mc^mombilio  of  Senoj jhon, 
i  1,  ti-iO,  1.  4.  24S,  iv,  3.  1% 

It  b  pin  in  from  Xenophon  (Mem»  i. 
J,  3)  tbat  mat  I?  i^rocms  were  d^ended 
wStli  Sokrntt'a  bocauHO  Uiey  belie vt<l — 
DT  ttt  l<eaBt  beciit»#ie  h^  altirmetl^tlmt 
bi  rec^ivect  moitj  numerniifi  and  epeoml 
roYelfttionfi  from  the  Godu  tlmn  anj 
oneebie. 

«  Phtth  Timieiis,  71  E,    UoMitf  ii 


Compare  Pluto,  Mvnnn^  j>p,  fl9-1W. 

kiyavffi  fi*»  oA  1^017  Kol  irokha^  fff**!  *i 
obEiv  £r  kty&tnTi.  Cofn{MUi^  PLifev 
Leg,  iw.  7ia 
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think  that  yon  would  even  yourself  say  so,  if  you  heard  me 
discourse  on  the  subject** 

Sohr. — But  Homer  talks  upon  all  subjects.  Upon  which 
of  them  can  you  discourse  ?  Ion. — ^Upon  all.  Sohr.  Homer  talks 
—Not  surely  upon  such  as  belong  to  special  arts,  ISS^*to-u 
professions.  Each  portion  of  the  matter  of  know-  i^t^tTe^ 
ledge  is  included  under  some  special  art,  and  is  EfomerMyd 
known  through  that  art  by  those  who  possess  it.  S?Khap- 
Thus,  you  and  I,  both  of  us,  know  the  number  of  whiJt*fajta 
our  fingers ;  we  know  it  through  the  same  art,  which  ^^^  ™* 
both  of  us  possess — ^the  arithmetical.  But  Homer  talks  of 
matters  belonging  to  many  different  arts  or  occupations,  that 
of  the  physician,  the  charioteer,  the  fisherman,  &c.  You 
cannot  know  these ;  since  you  do  not  belong  to  any  of  these 
professions,  but  are  a  rhapsode.  Describe  to  me  what  are 
the  matters  included  in  the  rhapsodic  art  The  rhapsodic 
art  is  one  art  by  itself,  distinct  from  the  medical  and  others  : 
it  cannot  know  every  thing;  tell  me  what  matters  come 
under  its  special  province,®  Ion. — The  rhapsodic  art  does 
not  know  what  belongs  to  any  one  of  the  other  special  arts : 
but  that  of  which  it  takes  cognizance,  and  that  which  I  know, 
iBy  what  is  becoming  and  suitable  to  each  variety  of  character 
described  by  Homer :  to  a  man  or  woman — to  a  freemacn  or 
slave — ^to  the  commander  who  gives  orders  or  to  the  sub- 
ordinate who  obeys  them,  &c.  This  is  what  belongs  to  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  rhapsode  to  appreciate  and  under- 
stand.^ Sokr. — ^Will  the  rhapsode  know  what  is  suitable  for 
the  commander  of  a  ship  to  say  to  his  seamen,  during  a 
dangerous  storm,  better  than  the  pilot?  Will  the  rhapsode 
know  what  is  suitable  for  one  who  gives  directions  about  the 
treatment  of  a  sick  man,  better  than  the  physician  ?  Will 
the  rhapsode  know  what  is  suitable  to  be  said  by  the  herds- 
man when  the  cattle  are  savage  and  distracted,  or  to  the 
female  slaves  when  busy  in  spinning  ?  Ion. — No :  the  rhap- 
sode will  not  know  these  things  so  well  as  the  pilot,  the 

^  Plato,  Ion,  536  E.  I  irpoaiiKU  kolL  ffKoiruaBcu  koX  lioKpivuv 

c  Plato,  Ion,  538-539.  irap^L  robs  iWovs  Mfxairovs,  539  £. 

*  Plato,  Ion,  540  A.     t  r^  ^o^yS^  | 
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my  fingers  and  appear  as  a  general.     If  your  powers  of 
expoanding  Homer  depend  on  art  and  intelligence,  you  are 
a  wrong  doer  and  deceiv^er,  for  not  fulfilling  your  promise  to 
me.    But  you  are  not  chargeable  with  wrong,  if  the  fact 
be  as  I  say ;  that  is,  if  you  know  nothing  about  Homer,  but 
are  only  able  to  discourse  upon  him  finely  and  abundantly, 
through  a  divine  inspiration  with  which  you  are  possessed  by 
him.     Choose  whether  you  wish  me  to  regard  you  as  a  pro- 
mise-breaker, or  as  a  divine  man.     Ian.^1  choose  the  last: 
it  is  much  better  to  be  regarded  as  a  divine  man.^ 


It  seems  strange  to  read  such  language  put  into  Ion's 
month  (we  are  not  warranted  in  regarding  it  as  The  gcnerau 
what  any  rhapsode  ever  did  say),  as  the  aflSrma-  ^wm^pm- 
tion — ^that  every  good  rhapsode  was  also  a  good  profeJJonai 
general,  and  that  he  had  become  the  best  of  erenerals  -IfomSlnd 

the  Duets 

simply  through  complete  acquaintance  with  Homer,  were  uikod 
But  this  is  only  a  caricature  of  a  sentiment  largely  f^fJ^J^*^" 
prevalent  at  Atiiens,  according  to  which  the  works  view  of  the 

*  .  poet,  as  pro- 

of the  poets,  especially  the  Homeric  poems,  were  ^^^f^f  , 

supposed  to  be  a  mine  of  varied  instruction,  and  J^^^'j^i^. 

were  taught  as  such  to  youth,**    In  Greece,  the  in8n«two«- 

general  was  not  often  required  (except  at  Sparta,  and  not 

always  even  there)  to  possess  professional  experience.*     So- 


ff  Plato.  Ion.  541  E-542  A.  cl  ^^v 
kKiiOii  Kiytif,  &s  r4xyri  Kol  hritrrfifip 
tiUf  Tff  tfOfifipoy  iirauvftiv^  iu^iK^ls  .  .  . 
CI  Si  ft^  Tcxvticbf  c7,  &XA&  9cff  /Ao/pf 

vokXbk  Koi,  KoXk  \4ytis  Tcp2  rod  iroirirov, 
Amnp  ttwoy  iyif  wtpl  irov,  ohBlr  iiSiKtls* 
iKov  0^9  w6r€pa  ^(>\u  yofjLi(*aBai  (up* 
llfiSiw  iZucos  &i^p  tlycu  fl  Btios. 

k  Aristophan.  BaDSO,  1032. 

*Op^hs  iikvyikp  TcXcTcii  9*  ^luv  Koeri- 
Sffi^c  ^6vtt¥  r*  h.'w4xf<fBau 
Movircuot  5*    i^aK4ff*if   t«    y6<rwy    koI 

Xpiyo'/Aovf,  'HfflMt  Tc 
Ttis  4pyturiaSi  Kopwuy  &pas,  hpSrovs  6 


Soe  these  views  combated  by  Plato, 
Bepubl.  z.  599-600-606  E. 

The  exaggerated  pretension  hero 
ascribed  to  Ion  makes  him  look  con- 
temptible—like the  sentiment  ascribed 
to  him,  535  E,  **  If  I  make  the  auditors 
weep,  I  myself  shall  laugh  and  pocket 
money,"  &c. 

'  Xenop.  Momor.  iii.  5,  21,  in  the 
conversation  between  the  younger 
Periklcs  and  Sokrutes  —  r&y  Si  arpa- 
rriyuy  oi  ir\t7<rrot  avro<rx^^i(i(ou(rty ; 
also  iii.  5,  24. 

Compare,  respecting  the  generals, 
the     striking     lines     of     Euripides, 


th  Bttos^Onripos  \  Androm.  698,  and  the  encomimn  of 

•A»k  rov  rifiiiy  koI  k\4os  ftrxtv,  irX^  I  ^^^  (Academ.  Prior,  ii.  1;  respecting 

roC0\  iri  xp^^'T*  4^i9a(rKfy,  \  the  quickness  and  facility  witli  which 

Ti£|€(f,  dpcT&s,  STTXitrtis  iLyip&y —  ;  Lucullus  made  himself  an  excellent 

'AAA'  AXKovf  roi  iroAAovs  ityaOohs  (iBi-    general. 

BaaKty),  S»y  ^y  koI  Adfiaxos  ^potf. 

VOL.  I.  2    H 
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kttttes,  in  one  of  the  Xenophontic  coiiTpfMtiu, 
persuade  Nikomachides,  a  pnictL^ed  soldier  (vfM 
10    getting  himself  elected   geneml,  beeaimel 
Choregtis  had  been  preferred  to  him),  how  mtJi^ 
ties  of  an  effective  Chor%tis  coiDcided  with  -* 
effectire  generaL^    The  poet  Sophokles  was  n 
Athenians  one  of  the  geuenls  of  the  verj  imp., 
ment  for  teconquering  Sftinos:  though  Perikle^ 
coUeagQes,  as  well  as  his  oootemporary  Ian  dt 
datfd  tlttt  be  was  an  exoeUent  poet,  bnt  knar 
geamlAip."    Plato  fres?«%  se^fa  to  make  it  l 
little  the  qialiiies  teqpiEred  for  govenimg  mm 
ehra  or  nililarj,  woe  aade  iBttti^  of  pmfesaoi 
Dia  |wliini  of  Homer  ooaf^ 
book  of  tfe  Flatmfe  Bepubbc  is,  that  of 
bttt  reaUy  ktions  I 
I  %  two  iligQi  bam  tmlk 

is  the 
1  of  Hooier  as 
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the  matter  which  his  discourse  is  intended  to  embrace,  and  thus 

to  distinguish  it  from  other  matters  left  untouched.    A  man 

who  cannot  comply  with  this  requisition, — who  cannot  (to 

repeat  what  I  said  in  a  previous  chapter)  stand  a  Sokratic 

cross-examination  on  the  subject — ^possesses  no  rational  intel- 

I^nce  of  his  own  proceedings :  no  art.,  science,  knowledge, 

system,  or  method.    K  as  a  practitioner  he  executes  well  what 

he  promises  (which  is  often  the  case),  and  attains  success — ^he 

does  so  either  by  blind  imitation  of  some  master,  or  else  under 

the  stimulus  and  guidance  of  some  agency  foreign  to  himself — 

of  the  Grods  or  Fortune. 

This  is  the  Platonic  point  of  view ;  developed  in  several 
diffra-ent  ways  and  different  dialogues,  but  hardly  anywhere 
more  conspicuously  than  in  the  Ion. 

I  have  observed  that  in  this  dialogue,  Ion  is  anxious  to 
embark  on  his  eloquent  expository  discourse,  but  ii,ag,ration 
Sokrates  will  not  allow  him  to  begin :    requiring  opintolTA- 
as  a  preliminary  stage  that  certain  preliminary  ^^^m 
difficulties   shall  be   first  cleared   up.     Here  we  ^m^»i 
have  an  illustration  of  Plato's  doctrine,  to  which  I  *'^'*'*^ 
adverted  in  a  former  chapter," — ^that  no  written  geometrical 
treatise  could  impart  a  knowledge  of  geometry  to  one  ignorant 
tfaereofl     The  geometrical  writer  begins  by  laying  down  a 
string  of  definitions  and  axioms ;  and  then  strikes  out  boldly 
in  demonstrating  his  theorems.    But  Plato  would  refuse  him 
the  liberty  of  striking  out,  until  he  should  have  cleared  up 
the  preliminary  difficulties  about  the  definitions  and  axioms 
themselves.     This  the  geometrical  treatise  does  not  even 
attempt^ 

>  Obap.  vL  p.  229.         ^  Compare  Plato,  Republic  yi.  510  C ;  vii.  533  C-D. 


2  H   2 


of  •  didcuauQ, 

and  ImASs,  tmpti^ 

an  expbnalumQf 

kA  of  ttaai,  mnd  teAmmmA 

m  m  leafll  di«iDaticmUT  intro^ 
W  two  cUrIt  nm— LyamaduHip  kv^  <if 

of  hi^ 

dvit  they  are  inferior  to 
has  beifiiii^ 

arfhn^^v&aoBa:  fespeeling  the  «daea> 

Ihe  adTiDe  ef  Kfloii  aoi 

npcm  the  pfopi^rf 

froBi  a  master  Kjlum 

KUmmI  lAcb^  hath  of  then  ail 

li<lalmieoeiiiiaiidef»of  AifciaiM 

iabawdfttalified  logtYeadYiea  A^ 

the  eow^ge  of  a  jtiaa^  aM 
«  the  fiiOd  of  faat&i:«Ul 

t%are  despttedl^* 
te   irinao  wlhotity  m   mOitofy 

paid  in  Greece.*    Sok^wJ^-^m- 

take  part  in  the  cooaiiltataoo*    fieiiig  younger  than  hofk  ^ 
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imits  till,  they  have  delivered  their  opimon%  and  m  then 
Called  npon  to  declare  with  which  of  the  two  his  own  judg- 
toeot  vvill  concur,^ 

Sokr. — The  question  must  not  be  determined  by  a  plnrality 
of  ToteSj  but  by  superiority  of  knowledga*  If  we  s.-it™tM  i« 
were  debating  about  the  proper  gymnastic  discipline  dJiAT^hia 
for  these  Youner  men,  wo  sliould  consult  a  known  rupitesuiat 
artist  or  professional  trainer,  or  at  least  some  one  einnot  be  4o- 
who  had  mho  through  a  course  of  teachmst  and  ftc»itipet™t 
pmctice  under  the  trainer.  The  first  thing  to  be  Jn-^Bo. 
enquired  therefore  is,  wliether,  in  reference  to  the  point  now 
under  discussion,  there  be  any  one  of  na  professionally  or 
technically  competent^  who  has  studied  under  good  must'ers, 
imd  has  proved  his  own  competence  as  a  master  by  producing 
well*traiued  pupils.  The  next  thiug  is,  to  understand  clearly 
what  it  is,  with  reference  to  which  such  competence  is 
required,*'  Nikias. — Surely  the  point  before  us  i&j  whether  it 
b©  wise  to  put  these  young  men  under  the  lessons  of  the  master 
of  arms  ?  That  is  w  hat  we  want  to  know.  Sokr* — ^Doubtless  it 
is :  but  that  is  only  one  [>artieular  branch  of  a  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  enquiry.  When  yon  are  considering  whether 
a  particular  ointment  is  good  for  your  eyes,  it  is  your  eyes, 
and  their  general  benefit,  wliich  form  the  subject  of  invea- 
tigatiou — ^not  the  ointment  simply.  The  person  to  assist  you 
will  be,  he  who  understands  professionally  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  eyes.  So  in  this  case,  you  are  enquiring  whether 
lessons  in  arms  will  be  improving  for  the  minds  and  character 
of  your  sons*  Look  out  therefore  for  some  one  who  is  profes- 
gionally  competent,  from  having  studied  luider  good  mastere, 
in  regard  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  mini**  Laehis. — 
But  there  are  various  persons  who,  without  ever  having  studied 
under  musters,  possess  greater  technical   competence  than 

»»  Plato,  lAch^a,  o.  10,  p,  1S4  D. 

Nikias  in  madt;  to  nay  tfa^t  Bokmtea 
Iiiia  n^cciuily  rtfcomiueDded  to  hl]Q 
Damfm^  usj  a  tcai'ilier  of  ftuvatK^  to  hid 
WituA,  and  Oiat  Diimcm  bad  proved  nn 
fidmirable  tuacli^r  us  weU  aB  cijmpanioii 
nSO  D),  Damoa  is  meTitioiiefJ  by 
F]bM>  gf^nemUy  with  muoli  eulogy. 

t" 


*  Plato,  Lacb^a,  c.  U,  p.  1S5  C- 

•  Platfjv  L»cb€t8,  c.   11,  p.   185  E. 
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others  who  have  bo  studied,  Sokr. — There  are  such  persons : 
but  you  will  never  believe  it  upon  their  own  assurance,  unle^ 
they  can  sliow  you  some  good  special  work  actually  performed 
by  themselves. 

Sokr. — Now  then,  Lysimachus,  since  you  have  invited 
L  bcMti  wnu  Laches  and  Nikias,  as  well  as  me^  to  adviee  you  on 
t.i>iQiuti"tuiiitt  tlie  means  of  most  effectively  improving  the  mind  of 
pnjving  thtir  youT  Bou,  it  is  for  US  to  show  you  that  we  pooBcm 
to  judge—  competent  professional  skill  respecting  the  treat- 
.vow*iiiii      ment  of  the  youthful  mind.     We  must  declare  to 

own  inmm-  t  i 

peteuce.  yon  who  are  the  masters  from  whom  we  have  leanit> 
and  we  must  prove  their  qualificationa  Or  if  we  have  had 
no  masters,  we  must  demonstrate  to  you  our  own  competence 
by  citing  cases  of  individuals,  whom  we  have  snooesafully 
trained,  and  who  have  become  incontestably  good  under  our 
cara  If  we  can  fulfil  neither  of  these  two  conditions^  we 
ought  to  confess  our  incompetence  and  dedin©  advising  you. 
We  must  not  begin  to  try  our  hands  upon  so  precious  a 
subject  as  the  son  of  a  Mendj  at  the  hazard  of  doing  him 
more  harm  than  good/ 

As  to  myself,  I  fmukly  confess  that  I  have  neither  had  any 
master  to  impart  to  me  such  competence,  nor  Lava  1  been 
able  to  acquire  it  by  my  own  efforts*  I  am  not  rich  enough 
to  pay  the  Sophists,  who  profess  to  tench  it  But  as  to  Nildaa 
and  Laches,  they  are  both  older  and  richer  than  I  am :  so 
that  they  may  well  have  learnt  it  from  others^  or  acquired 
it  for  themselves.  They  must  he  thoroughly  satisfied  of  their 
own  knowledge  on  the  work  of  education;  otherwise  they 
would  hardly  have  given  such  confident  opiiuons,  pronouncing 
what  pursuits  are  good  or  bad  for  youtii*  For  my  part»  1 
tiust  them  implicitly  :  the  only  thing  wluch  surprises  me,  is, 
that  they  di^ent  from  each  other,®  It  is  for  you  therefore, 
Lysimachusy  to  ask  Nikias  and  Laches,^ — ^W1io  have  been 
their  masters?     Who  have  been  their  fellow-pupils?    If 


'  riato,  I^U5«,  c.  12,  p.  186  B.  ' 
f  VhiU\    T^-Mb,   €.    13,     p,     1R6, 

dv&futTt&v   nii   ykp  &if  W4m   a^f^t   aire- 
<paitforT&  '<pl  iwtTitfBitjffttirwf  vf'y  yoft- 


&AAa»    iywyt    Tui^oir    irt^TfUtt^  $t£   (i 


thej  have  been  their  own  masters,  what  proof  caa  they  produce 
of  pTeyiotis  success  m  teaching,  and  what  examples  can  they 
cite  of  pupils  whom  they  have  converted  from  bad  to  good  ?  ^ 
Nikim, — I  knew  from  the  beginning  that  we  ehonld  both 
of  M  fall  under  the  cross-examination  of  Sokratas,  i^kiwand 
aad  be  compelled  to  ^ve  account  of  our  past  lives.  ^^  j^^ 
For  my  part,  I  have  already  gone  through  this  scru-  Si^tST 
tiny  before,  and  am  not  averse  to  undergo  it  again,  ^^™**'- 
Lach^. — And  I,  though  I  have  never  experienced  it  before, 
sh^  wiUiugly  submit  to  learn  from  Sokrates,  whom  I  know 
to  be  a  man  thoroughly  courageous  and  honest  in  his  actions. 
I  hate  men  whose  lives  are   inconsistent  witli  their  talk.^ 
^Thus  speak  both  of  theoL 


This  portion  of  the  dialogue,  wliich  forma  a  sort  of  pre- 
amble to  the  main  discussion,  brines  out  forcibly  BoOiofOwm 
some  of  the  Platonic  pomta  of  view.     We  have  seen  ommnh, 

I  it  laid  doi^Ti  in  the  Kriton — That  in  questions  about  tbeir  f«iit»gs 
right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  &c*>  we  ought  not  Sl^^ 
to  tnist  the  decision  of  the  Many,  but  only  that  of  ^^^^^  ^t 
the  One  Wise  Man.    Here  we  learn  somethme  about  «*^^  be^ene- 
the  criteria  by  which  this  One  man  may  be  known,  ™^^\" 
He  must  be  one  who  has  gone  through  a  regular  ^''^^^^^q- 

I  training  under  some  master  approved  in  ethical  or  educational 
teaching:  or,  if  he  cannot  produce  such  a  certificate,  he 
must  at  least  cite  sufficient  examples  of  men  whom  he  has 
tanght  well  himself*  This  is  the  Sokratic  comparison,  assi- 
milating the  general  art  of  living  well  to  the  requirements  of 
a  special  profession,  which  a  man  must  learn  through  express 
teaching,  from  a  master  who  has  proved  his  ability,  and 
through  conscious  application  of  his  own.  Nikias  and  Laches 
give  their  opinioas  ofihand  and  confidently,  upon  the  question 
whether  lessons  from  the  master  of  arms  be  profitable  to 
youth  or  not  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  speaking  through 
Sokrates,  points  out  that  this  is  only  one  branch  of  the  more 

^  PktfO,  lAchffl,  180-187.  phUoiophI  sBnleniU,*'  la  a  line  cited 

^  p]ftti%  I^acli^fl,  e<  lii  p,  IBB.  ay  QiotTQ  out  of  one  of  Ibe  Latin  cotiue 


LACB^. 
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ire  qnotiim  wm  to  €dticftlioii  g^eneraUy — ^''Wbat 
I  iImb  qoaiitiee  and  Itthte  pofer  to  be  nnparted  to  joutla 
bjr  tninnig?  Wbal  ii  the  proper  Izectment  of  the  mind? 
Ko  one  ii  oampeteot  to  dedde  the  qtecial  question^  except  he 
wha  has  pataamaSij  itudied  the  ti««tiKieiit  of  the  miiaiL*' 
To  d»l  widi  tbe  ^ecud  queetioiip  wxtfaout  ^cb  prellmmary 
ptepimtioiit  m?€lT»  tadi  aiid  ttoveiified  assunip- 
i«ttder  any  opinioii  bo  giT^i  dangemus  to  ttct 
die  jodgmaut  of  the  H&tooic  Sukratee^ 
m  the  iMSOcnnty  of  taking  up  ethical  qu€€tioiid  in 
their  weA  emmjmhmshm  aipect 

Goaaefwni  vpoo  tUt  preamble,  we  ehocdd  expect  that 
j^^^  I^qi*lfcfa  and  XtUtti  would  be  made  to  cite  the  name^ 
*J^  of  ^oee  who  had  beeii  their  maetera ;  or  to  produce 
examples  of  persosia  ^^hddwiy  taught  by 
iTts.  ThU  would  bring  m  a  step  neai^  lo 
that  One  Wiae  Man — often  darkly  indioit^  but 
ruTT^^  or  btoq^t  into  daylight — born  whom  alone 
teema  a  tmilwoithy  Judgment.  But  here^  as  in 
the  Kiitoti  and  so  many  other  Fhitonie  didugue^,  we  get 
odIj  a  F^gah  vmsv  of  our  ptomiaed  adyiser — nothing  more* 
The  rfiffffifiirffi  takes  a  ^flereiit  tam. 


t«»i 


w* 


Sutr.^ — **  We  wiU  ptusne  a  line  of  enqniiy  which  conducts 
lo  the  same  na^t,  and  which  starts  even  more  deci- 
dedly frooi  the  beginning.^  We  are  called  upon  to 
adiiae  by  what  means  virtue  can  be  imported  to 
theee  yoitth%  so  aa  to  make  them  better  men.  Of 
^^  oomse  this  implies  that  we  know  whiit  %nrtae  h: 
^^*^  otfcerwke  how  can  we  give  advice  as  to  the  means  rf 
jyiJJJ^  acijtiiring  it  ?  JLach^ — We  eould  give  no  advice  at 
**"*^  alL  SoiO'. — We  affirm  onreelves  there  lore  to  know 
what  virtue  is  ?  Laekig. — We  do*  Sokr^ — Since  theiefore  we 
knuw,  tte  can  fiurther  declare  what  it  ia'     LaehSau — Of  cou^e 


^  T9«aiit  #c<4tr  di  ra^W  i^yw>  r]|;fliv 
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I  can,  Sokr. — Still,  we  will  not  at  once  enquire  as  to  the 
whole  of  virtue,  which  might  be  an  arduous  ta^k,  but  as  to  a 
part  of  it — Courage:  that  part  to  which  the  lessons  of  the 
mjtster  of  arms  are  supposed  to  tend.  We  will  first  enquire 
what  courage  is:  after  that  has  been  determined,  we  wiU 
then  consider  how  it  (^n  best  be  imparted  to  these  youths." 

**  Try  then  if  you  can  tell  me,  Laehe^j  what  courage  is, 
Lach&St^ — ^There  ie  no  difficulty  in  telling  you  that  Whoever 
keeps  his  phice  in  the  rank,  rejtels  the  enemy,  and  does  not 
run  away,  is  a  courageous  man."  " 

Here  is  the  same  error  in  replying,  as  was  committed  by 
Ettthyphron  when  asked.  What  is  the  Holy?  and  iitiwtitm, 
by  llippias  about  the  Beautiful,    One  particular  wurig-f 
case  of  courageous  behaviour,  among  many,  is  indi*  swera  i^ 
cated,  as  if  it  were  on  explanation  of  th»  whole :  p*rtt«ii*i'iy 
but   the    eeneral  feature  eommon  to   all   acts  of  «feoo™^. 
courage  is  not  declared     Sokrates  points  out  that  ^*'^f^.''^8 
men   are  courageous,  not  merely  among  hoplites  e^tpknanuu. 
who  keep  their  rank  and  fight,  but  also  among  the  Scythian 
horsemen  who  fight  while  runniug  away ;  others  also  are  cou- 
lageous  against  disease,  poverty,  political  adversity,  pain  and 
fear  of  every  sort :  others  moreover,  against  desires  and  plea* 
sures.     What  is  the  common  attribute  which  in  all  these 
cases  constitutes  Courage  ?    If  you  oaked  me  what  is  quicks 
n€8$ — common  to  all  those  cases  when  a  man  runs,  speaks, 
plays,  learns,  &c.,  quickly — I  should  tell  you  that  it  was  that 
which  accomplished  much  in  a  little  time.    Tell  me  in  like 
mauncr,  what  h  the  common  fact  or  attribute  i>ervading  all 
cases  of  courage  ? 

Laches  at  first  does  not  understand  the  question:''  and 
Sokrates  elucidates  it  by  givmg  the  parallel  explauation  of 
quickness.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Plato  takes  great  pains  to 
inipn^ss  the  conception  in  its  full  generality,  and  he  seems  to 
have  found  difficulty  in  making  others  follow  him. 


»  Plato,  Laches,  c.  IS,  {k  190  D. 
•  Plftfco,LflcJj©g,caO-SiU,p|J.  19M92, 

TOI',  tI  htf  iv  WUiTt  TWUT^Ii   TffinS*'  iiTTt¥. 
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Laches  then  gjr^  a  general  definitlOB  of  courage.     It  is  a 
Hij^     sort  of  endurancB  of  tho  miud*^ 

Surely  not  all  endnmsxce  (rejoins  Sokrates)  ?  Yoo 
admit  that  courage  is  a  Sue  and  honourable  thing. 
But  endurance  without  intelllgenee  is  hurtful  and 
dishonourable :  it  cannot  therefore  be  courage.  Only 
intalUgeut  endurance,  therefore,  can  be  courage. 
And  then  what  ia  meant  by  mieSigeni  f  Intelli^ 
gent — of  Tsrhat — or  to  what  end?  A  man,  who 
endures  the  lo^  of  money,  understanding  well  that 
he  will  thereby  gain  a  larger  sum,  is  he  courageous  ? 
No,  He  who  endures  fightings  knowing  that  he  has  superior 
gkiU,  numbers,  and  aU  other  advantages  on  his  side,  manifests 
more  of  intelligent  endurance,  than  his  adversary  who  kuuwa 
that  he  has  all  tiieee  advantages  against  him,  yet  who  nevei^ 
thel<^  endures  fighting.  Nevertheless  this  latter  Is  the  most 
conrageous  of  the  two,^  Unintelligent  endurance  is  in  this 
case  coumge :  but  tminteUigenI  endurance  was  acknowledged 
to  be  bad  and  hurtful,  and  courage  to  be  a  fine  thing*  We 
have  entangled  ourselves  in  a  contradiction.  We  must  at 
least  show  our  own  courage,  by  enduring  until  we  can  get 
right  For  my  part  (replies  Laches)  I  am  quite  prepared 
for  such  endurance.  I  am  piqued  and  angry  that  I  cannot 
express  what  I  conceive.  I  seem  to  have  in  my  mind  cJearly 
what  courage  is:  but  it  escapes  me  somehow  or  other,  when 
I  try  to  put  it  in  words.** 

Sokrates  now  asks  aid  fi^m  Nikias,  Nikiag^ — My  explana- 
tion of  courage  is,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  knowledge  or  intelli- 
gence* Sokr. — But  what  sort  of  intelligence  ?  Not  certainly  in- 
telligence of  piping  or  playing  the  harp,  Intelligeuce  of  what  ? 
JViA-ios.^Courage  is  inteUigence  of  things  terrible,  and 
N^^J^^cr  tli^^g®  ^^^  terrible,  both  in  war  and  in  all  other 
likTL^'^arti-  conjunctures.  lochia. — WTiat  nonsense!  Courage 
Sjottm^  is  a  thing  totally  apart  from  knowledge  or  intelli- 


*  PImto»  LbtTi&i.  c.   20.  p*   192  B, 
p  PJjitrt,  Liifhcs,  ii,  21,  pji.  192-Ia3. 


^  Fillip  Loobea,  1^3  O,  l£H  B, 
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wdDce/  The  physician  knows  best  what  is  terrible.  i5w>c»-t^e 
and  what  is  not  terrible,  in  reference  to  disease  :  Ihe  ^^  ^^^'"^ 
husbandman,  in  reference  to  agriculture.  But  they  JJJ^JJJ^^^ 
are  not  for  that  reason  courageous*  Nikim. — They  ^^^^t*^ 
are  not ;  bnt  neither  do  they  know  what  is  terrible,  or  what 
la  not  terrible*  Physicians  can  predict  the  result  of  a  patient'i} 
case :  they  can  tell  what  may  cure  him,  or  what  will  kill  him. 
Bat  whether  it  be  better  for  him  to  die  or  to  recover — 
ihiMit  they  do  not  know,  and  cannot  tell  liira.  To  some  per- 
sons, death  is  a  less  evil  than  life  r-^defeat,  than  victoiy : — 
loss  of  wealth,  than  gain.  None  except  tlio  person  who  can 
dbcriminate  these  casesj  knows  what  is  really  terrible  and 
wlukt  is  not  so.  He  alone  is  really  courageous/  L<X€M%* — 
Where  is  there  any  such  man  ?  It  can  be  only  some  God. 
Nikias  feek  himself  in  a  puzzle,  and  instead  of  confessing  it 
frankly  as  I  have  done,  he  is  trying  to  help  himself  out  by 
evasioiis  more  fit  for  a  pleader  before  the  Dlkastery.* 

Sokr. — You  do  not  admit,  then,  Nikias,  that  lionSj  tigera, 
boars^  &c,,  and  such  animals,  are  courageous?  Ni-  t^^^^j^^ 
Jtioff. — ^No ;  they  are  without  fear — simply  from  not  ^iSilT  n  la 


knowing  the  danger — like  children:  but  they  are  ^nt?^^ 
not  courageous,  though  most  people  call  them  so.  £SSt''wS 
may  call  them  bold,  but  I  reserve  the  epithet  iutTmiuf 
lurageous  for  the  intelligent.     LwoMb. — See  how  furetvoilto 
Kikias  strips  those,  whom  every  one  admits  to  be  JiSTithout 
courageouSj  of  this  honourable  appellation  I    Nikia^.  Jr^piwr™ 
— Not  altogether,  Laches :  I  admit  you,  and  Lama-  ^^"^^^ 
chus,  and  many  other  Athenians^  to  be  courageous,  and  of 
course  therefore  intelligent.     Laches. — I  feel  the  compliment ; 
it  such  subtle  distinctions  befit  a  Sophist  raiher  than  a 
,eral  in  high  command.'^    fifoAr.— The  highest  measure  of 
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'  Pluto*   Locbee,   c*  24,   p.   105  A. 

Lachet- — 'Hf     ircnra    hiyu  1 — x^P^^ 

It  liptn^uTH  from  two  i>ther  piut^*^ 
c,  26,  [t.  11*5  U,  aud  c.  2H*  p.  WiSB} 
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trtitiBlnted  by  any  QMrmAii  ve  wonL 
■  Tlakit  iWlidti,  u.  2G,  pp.  Id^^lDti. 
*  FUito.  Liiuhf%  c,  20,  p.  im  B, 
»  Plato,  lAit-liL^,  c.  2S,  p,  li)7,     Ktd 

^  TflrAif  a^iut  avT^i  wpaiimL/m. 
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riaio  puts  inkt  Uib  Diouth  of  Nikiiki 
am  Dowidu  mom  im^ilij   tbaii    ihoac 
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^  befits  ooe  m  the  h^iest  cominand.  WImt  you 
eanefnl  examination.  You  re« 
1^  the  myestigatioQ  of  courage^  we 
M  oofy  as  m  portion  of  virttia :  yon  are  awa^e  thai 
Iheie  mm  other  pogtioog  of  Tirtiie,  soch  as  jnstice»  temperauc^t 
aad  the  Uka.  Hew  yra  define  courage  to  be,  mtelligence  of 
vhal  M  tstStim  or  not  iiarilie:  of  that  which  causes  fear,  or 
imm  not  caaae  feai^  Bill  iiotlitEg  causes  f^^ir,  except  future 
m  wgpttkemA^  miisi  present  ot  past  erik  catiae  no  fear. 
HoMe  aoMage,  aa  Toa  define  it,  is  inieliigence  respecting 
fstitre  efil%  aad  fitfme  events  not  eriL  But  how  can  there 
be  intelligiafece  tmp&ddi^  the  fiitiire,  except  in  conjunction 
«idi  xiitid%eiiee  teepeetipg  the  present  and  the  pu^?  In 
€rfwj  opecsal  ilepartment,  sach  as  medicine,  mihtaiy  proceed- 
&c^  does  not  the  same  man,  who  knows  the 
of  the  fiituf^,  know  also  the  phenomena  of  pre- 
Httl  and  past  ?  Are  they  not  all  inseparable  acquirements 
of  QBeaul  tbe  mMoe  intelligent  mind?^ 

Saxe  tl^fefbre  etDuni^  according  to  your  definition,  is  the 
o»'ji  knowledge  of  fbturities  evil  and  not  evil,  or  futute 
^^J*J^  eTil  and  good — and  since  such  knowledge  cannot 
g^j^**  exist  witboiut  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  gene- 
JjJJ*2"  rallj — it  fallows  that  csourage  is  the  knowledge  of 
2j*y^  good  affld  evil  generally^  But  a  man  who  knows 
JJJJiSl  thns  mnch*  cannot  be  destitute  of  any  part  of  virtue, 
JJJiSJ?"  lie  must  poveas  temperance  and  justice  as  well 
IJ^Jii^  as  courage.  Courage^  therefore,  accxjfding  to  your 
S^^JJi,  definition,  h  not  a  port  of  virtue^  it  h  the  whole-  X<»w 
SiSS         ^"^  began  the  enquiry  by  stating  that  it  was  utAv  a 


whieii  Ih*  ii  petwtoftUj  pttttmg  Inlo 
tbr  moulli  of  BniEimli*^  He  cumot 
tirf^  tanmm  to  ilsstiiigitkli  tbe  gcptikfes 
ftom  OaknUm,  but  to  di^tingiiiA  tlie 
diileetio  tyflini»  indtKUn^  both  one 
Atkd  tlie  €»&er»  horn,  tbe  »cttw  poUtic«l 

-  Pbto,  iMiiM,  <?.  BO,  p.  l^S  D. 

Wipl    B^wr  lirrw    iwtc^fiLit,    oiitt    AXAig 


T^    ^iCirftr    til     SvoPTOJ     TO  lit     J^WOVS 

Tf  itol  KOMmit  Mol  wdrrmt  ix^*^^*^f  ^^ 
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part  of  virtue,  and  that  there  were  other  parte  of  virtue  which 
it  did  not  comprise.  It  is  plain  therefore  that  your  definition 
of  courage  is  not  precise,  and  cannot  be  sustained.  We  have 
not  yet  discovered  what  courage  is.* 


Here  ends  the  dialogue  called  LachSs,  without  any  positive 
result.    Nothing  is  proved  except  the  ignorance  of  Remarks. 
two  brave  and  eminent  generals  respecting  the  moral  soi^'t^^ 
attribute  known  by  the  name  Courage :  which  never-  faiae  per- 
theless  ihey  are  known  to  possess,  and  have  the  full  knowledge. 

1  .  «  -I  .  n       1  Brave  gene- 

sentiment  and  persuasion  of  knowing  perfectly ;  so  ^^^^^ 
that  ihey  give  confident  advice  as  to  the  means  of  <»»»MeDtiy 

^    o  about  cou- 

imparting  it.  "  I  am  unaccustomed  to  debates  like  k*ow7*^°* 
these  "  (says  Laches) :  "  but  I  am  piqued  and  morti-  ^***^  *'  ^ 
fied — ^because  I  feel  that  I  know  well  what  Courage  is,  yet 
somehow  or  other  I  cannot  state  my  own  thoughts  in  words." 
Here  is  a  description*  of  the  intellectual  deficiency  which 
Sokrates  seeks  to  render  conspicuous  to  the  consciousness, 
instead  of  suffering  it  to  remain  latent  and  unknown,  as  it  is 
in  the  ordinary  mind.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  impugns  the 
false  persuasion  of  knowledge,  and  the  unconscious  presump- 
tion of  estimable  men  in  delivering  opinions  upon  etliical  and 
social  subjects,  which  have  become  familiar  and  interwoven 
with  deeply  rooted  associations,  but  have  never  been  studied 
under  a  master,  nor  carefully  analysed  and  discussed,  nor 
looked  at  in  their  full  generality.  This  is  a  mental  defect 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  universal :  belonging  not  less  to 
men  of  action  like  Nikias  and  Laches,  than  to  Sophists  and 
Rhetors  like  Protagoras  and  Grorgias. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  Plato  (or  the  Platonic  Sokrates)  exposes 
the  faulty  solutions  of  others,  but  proposes  no  better  solution 
of  his  own,  and  even  disclaims  all  ability  to  do  so.     We  may 

S,  ri  fcriy,  o^k  oT9a  B^  Hwrj   fit   ipri 

aMjy  jro]  tlwtty  J,  ti  ftrrir, 

Comparo  the  Channid^  p.  159  A, 
160  D.  where  Sokrates  profeasee  to  tell 
Charmides,  If  tomperaiioe  is  really  in 
jrou,  you  can  of  course  inform  us  what 
it  is. 


•  Plato,  Lach^,  c.  32.  p.  199  E. 
O&K  ipa  §bp4iKan9r,  iiMipla  Z,  ri  ftrrty. 

•  Plato,  Laches,  194.  Kalroi  iLJiB^s 
y*  tifil  (^Laches)  riiy  roioirrwp  \6ywv 
iXXd  ris  fit  ico]  tpiXovtuela  cYXiy^«  'rphs 
rk  ttfnifitva,  Koi  &s  iXiiBvs  kyaycucrSt  cl 
obrmtrX  &  voSi  fi^  oT6s  r*  ttftX  tlwuy 
wo€Uf  fihp  y^  ifioiyt  9oieA  wtpl  Mplas 
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nevertlieleffl  trsiee,  in  the  refiitatiofi  which  he  gives  of  tl^i 
two  unsatiefai^tory  explanationi^f  hinlB  giiidiiig  4^| 
mind  into  that  direction  in  which  Plato  Icjoks  to  siii^^ 
ply  the  deficiency.  Thus  when  Laches,  after  having 
given  as  Ins  first  answer  (to  the  question.  What  is 
Courage  ?)  a  definition  not  even  formally  sufficient, 
is  put  by  Sokratea  upon  giving  his  second  answer, — 
That  ConragG  is  intelligent  endurance:  Sokrates  asks 
him'^ — "  Yes,  inUUigmt:  but  inteUigent  to  what  endf 
Po  you  mean,  to  all  things  alike,  great  as  well  a§  little?" 
We  are  here  reminded  that  irUeU^mce^  simply  taken,  is  alto- 
gether undefined  ;  that  intelligence  must  relate  to  wmdMng 
— and  when  human  conduct  is  in  question,  must  relate  to 
some  end ;  and  that  the  8omething,  and  the  End^  to  which 
it  relates,  must  be  set  forth,  before  the  proposition  can  be 
clearly  nnderstood. 

Coming  to  the  answer  given  by  Nikias,  we  perceive  that  this 
deficiency  is  in  a  certain  manner  supplied.  Courage 
is  said  to  consist  in  knowledge:  in  knowledge  of 
things  terrible,  and  things  not  terrible.  WhcD 
Laches  applies  his  crosB-examination  to  the  answer, 
the  manner  in  which  Nikias  defends  it  puts  ns 
^  upon  a  di^nction  often  brought  to  view,  though 
not  always  adhered  to,  in  the  Platonic  writings. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  death,  distemper,  loss  of  wealth, 
defeat,  &c.,  are  terrible  things  {i.  e,  the  prosiiect  of  them  in- 
spires fear)  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  generally.  Correct 
foresight  of  such  contingencies^  and  of  the  antecedents  tend- 
ing to  produce  or  avert  them,  is  possessed  by  the  physician 
and  other  professional  persons:  who  would  therefore,  it  should 
seem,  possess  the  knowledge  of  things  terrible  and  not  ter- 
rible. But  Nikias  denies  this.  He  does  not  admit  that  the 
contingencies  here  enumerated  are,  always  or  necessarily, 
proj)er  objects  of  fear.  In  some  cases,  he  contends,  they  are 
the  least  of  two  evils.  Before  you  can  be  said  to  possess  the 
knowledge  of  things  terrible  and  not  terrible,  you  must  be 


ObJ*iM— I* 
«tippllpd  in 
Uie  nrnwer 
of  \jk1ju. 

IllbelJI^13<i! 
—of  LhJOgi 
U-niblt  and 
not  UMilhle. 
Sudi  IttteUI- 


firor«fiti< 
ftrUEU. 
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able  to  take  correct  meaanre  not  only  of  the  inteTrening 
ant'ecedents  or  means,  but  also  of  the  end  itself  as  compared 
with  otiier  alteraative  ends :  whether,  in  each  particular  case, 
it  be  tlie  end  meet  to  be  feared,  or  the  real  evil  under  the 
giTen  circumstances.  The  professional  man  can  do  the 
former^  but  he  cannot  do  the  latter.  He  advises  as  to  means, 
and  executes:  but  he  assumes  his  own  one  end  as  an  indisputable 
daiiun.  The  physician  seeks  to  cure  his  patient^  without 
ever  enquiring  whether  it  may  not  be  a  less  evil  for  such 
patient  to  die  than  to  surviva 

The  ulterior,  yet  not  less  important,  estimate  of  the  com* 
parative  worth  of  different  ends,  is  reserved  for  that  paetuiate  at 
unknown  master  whom  Nikias  himself  does  not  1:^^"^ 
farther  specify,  and  whom  Laches  sets  aside  as  no-  dimiJJ^uSi- 
where  to  bo  found,  under  the  peculiar  phrase  of  S^%he 
"some  God/*    Subjectively  considered,  this  is  an  wiS*iiJS 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  that  One  Wise  Man,  often  ^thuifl*^ 
alluded  to  by  Plato  as  an  absent  Expert  who  might  sei«I!Se  m 
be  called  into  court — yet  never  to  be  found  at  the 
exact  moment,  nor  produced  in  visible  presence :  Objectively 
considered,  it  is  a  postulate  or  divination  of  some  yet  un- 
discovered Teleology  or  Science  of  Ends:   that  Science  of 
the  Good,  which  (as  we  have  already  noticed  in  Alkib,  IL) 
Flato  pronounces  to  be  the  crowning  and  capital  science  of 
all — and  without  which  he  there  declared,  that  knowledge  on 
all  other  topics  ^\as  useless  and  even  worse  than  useless**^    The 
i  One  Wise  Man — the  Science  of  Good — are  the  Subject  and 
Object  corresponding  to  each  otherj  and  postulated  by  Plato, 
None  but  the  One  Wise  Man  can  measure  tilings  terrible 
and  not  terrible  *  none  else  can  estimate  the  good  or  evil,  or 
the  comparative  value  of  two  alternative  evils,  in  each  in- 
dividual case.     The  items  here  directed  to  be  taken  info  the 
calculation,  correspond  with  what  is  laid  down  by  Sokrat(?s 
in  the  Protagoras,  not  with  that  laid  down  in  the  Gorgias : 
we  find  here  none  of  that  marked  antithesis  between  pleasure 
and  good — between  pain  and  evil — upon  which  Sokrates  ex- 
patiates in  the  Gorgiaa. 

■=  PktOi  AUdb.  u*  pp.  146-147.    Bee  alxjve.  eh.  %.  p,  3C2» 
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This  appears  etill  farther  when  the  croas-exammatioD  is 
pterfecL  con-  tiiken  lip  by  Sokratea  instead  of  by  Laches,  We  are 
inusiwBeiioQ  then  maue  to  perceive,  that  the  knowledge  of  things 
TOiikifiDi  terrihlo  and  not  terrible  is  a  part,  bnt  an  inseparabJe 
ofviftuG.  pail  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  generally : 
the  lesser  cannot  bo  had  without  the  greater — and  the  greater 
carries  with  it  not  merely  courage,  but  all  the  other  virtues 
beside  e.  None  cjin  know  good  or  evil  generally  except  the 
perfectly  Wise  Man*  The  perfect  condition  of  the  Intelli- 
gence, is  the  sole  and  all-sufficient  condition  of  virtue.  None 
can  possess  one  mode  of  virtue  separately. 

Til  is  is  the  doctrine  to  which  the  conclusion  of  the  Tjachee 
points,  though  the  question  delmted  is  confessedly  left  with- 
out solution.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  seems  to  liave  been 
really  maintained  by  the  historical  Sokrates,  and  is  often 
implied  in  the  reasonings  of  the  Platonic  SokmteSj  but  not 
always  nor  consistently. 

In  reference  to  this  dialogue,  the  dramatic  coatrast  is  very 
Dramauc  forcible,  bctweeu  the  cross-examination  carried  on 
twei^ir/.icbeB  by  Laches,  and  that  carried  on  by  Sokrates*  The 
S™j-^"  '^  former  is  pettish  and  impatient^  bringing  out  no 
exmutriera.  j^^g^n^  ^ud  accusiug  thc  respoiideut  of  cavil  and  dis- 
ingenuousness  :  the  latter  takes  up  the  same  answer  patientlyi 
expands  it  into  the  full  generality  wrapped  up  in  it,  and 
renders  palpable  its  inconsistency  with  previous  admifision^ 


APPENDIX 


f  AjA  w  Uie  onlj  critfo  wbo  deekrei  the  Laches  not  to  be  Flato'a  work 
(Fkt0ii*i  telien  [unJ  Schr-  pp.  451-456).  He  indeed  eten  finda  it  difficult  to 
JTn^gLne  bow  BcMok^nuAclier  ean  accept  it  aa  genuine  (p.  454).  tie  justifiaa 
this  opimcm  by  mimeroTL*  renaons^pointlng  out  wlmt  ho  tliiuka  glaring  defocts, 
abrardity,  and  bad  tastci,  botli  in  tht*  mtioclaatiau  und  in  lli^  ilmmALiti  Imndling, 
aiw  dida  alleged  to  be  ttu-Ho/oMic,  Compare  SoJileiermRt'lier'B  Einldiuiig  xum 
L«ttb^  p,  3*2^  a&q. 

I  do  not  eoncur  with  Ast  ta  the  estimation  of  those  pasBages  which  lervo  aa 
peefiunoB  to  hia  conclii^on.  But  even  if  I  admitlfd  hia  pti^  misses,  1  fitQl  ahonld 
Dot  admit  hiA  oouclutiion.  I  should  condnde  that  the  dialogue  was  an  iufmor 
wodc  of  Plato,  hut  I  should  condudo  nothing  beyond.  Btallhaum  (Ffoleg.  ad 
LaeheL  p.  5)  and  Socber  discover  "  adoleacenliias  vestigia  "  in  it,  whiob  are  not 
^pporsnt  to  me. 

ISocher,  StallhaniDf  and  R.  F.  Hermaun  pass  ^ghC1y  over  the  objcctiona  of 
jut ;  aad  Steinhi^rt  (Eicdelt  p.  355)  declntca  them  to  be  unwortliy  of  a  ierioua 
^oswer.  For  my  part,  I  dmw  from  thed^  disftoHHiomj  among  tho  Platoiiio 
oitic^  ft  convietioij  of  the  imccHaiu  f^vidpuci?  upon  which  all  of  them  prooood. 
Each  haa  bis  own  belief  aa  to  what  Phito  mial  eay,  cmgiU  in  auy^  and  cotiid  nai 
bftre  tmid  i  and  t^aeh  fLdjudicatea  thereupon  with  a  ilegree  of  conlideriev]  whjub 
ffupfiaea  mo.  Tiie  gionuda  npon  which  Ast  rejccte  Iniach^s,  Charmidca,  and 
Lyiia,  thongh  Inconclusive,  appear  to  me  not  more  inconolufitve  than  thoae  on 
whicb  he  and  olher  critica  roject  tho  EmetAS,  TheagS%  Hippiaa  Alajot,  ALki- 
blades  IL,  &g. 

The  dates  which  BtuUbatim^  Bchleiermacher,  Bocher^  and  Steinliaii  assign  to 
fbe  IjichSa  (alx^ut  40G-40i  ti,c/)  are  in  my  judgment  eironpmiH.  I  have  already 
^wn  my  reo^na  for  belie viug  that  not  one  of  the  Platonic  diaEog^es  wan 
eompoaed  uniil  after  the  death  of  Sokratea,  The  liyjioUicse^  also  of  Stelnbait 
(p,  S57)  a^  to  the  special  pmrpo&ua  of  Plato  in  composing  the  d£aloguo  ate 
Qii£iipported  by  any  evidence  ;  and  ar^  all  imagined  bo  a^^  to  fit  his  suppoBilion 
as  to  the  date.  Bo  alao  Schleiermachei-  ioUa  ua  tlmt  a  portion  of  Urn  hach^  |j 
iaterntjed  by  Plato  a»  a  defence  of  Limjself  against  accuftations  which  had  been 
brought  againift  him,  a  young  man,  for  impertinence  in  havizig  attacked  Ljaiaa 
in  tbe  Phedniit,  and  Protagoma  in  the  Prot-EigoraSt  both  of  them  much  older 
than  Pktou  But  Stdnhart  jmlly  remarks  that  this  explanation  can  only  be 
fftUd  if  we  .admit  Schieicnnachei's  tboojy  that  tlii?  Phioilru»  and  the  Protagoras 
an  eailief  oompomltionfi  than  the  IjachSi^  which  theory  Steinbart  and  moat  of 
the  others  deny.  Steinb&rt  bim^lf  adapta  bis  hypotheses  to  his  own  idea  of 
tbe  date  of  the  Lach^;  and  he  is  o^ien  to  tbe  siime  remark  an  be  hirn8«4f 
I  upon  6cb!eicrmac4ier. 
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Ab  in  Lach^  we  tiBTe  poTsued  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of 
Courage — so  in  Charmides,  we  find  an  i^xamiiiation  of  Tem- 
p/mncej  Sobriety,  Moderation  *  Bcith  dialogues  conclude 
without  providing  any  tenable  explanation.  In  both  there  h 
an  abundant  introduction — in  Cliannides^  there  is  even  tlie 
bustle  of  a  crowded  palsestra,  with  much  dramatic  Lnddent — 
preluding  to  the  eubetantiVe  discussion*  I  omit  the  notice  of 
this  dramatic  incident,  though  it  is  highly  interesting  to  read. 
The  two  persons  with  whom  Sokntte^  here  carri^  on  the 
seaxKoA  dbcussiou,  are  Charm  ides  and  Kritias;  both  of 
tfw  diik^uei  whom,  B8  historical  persons,  were  active  movers  in 
^j*!*^  the  oligarchical  government  of  the  Tliirty,  with  itfi 
*»*c^i=-  numerous  enormities.  In  this  dialogue.  Charm  ides 
appears  as  a  youth  just  rising  into  manhood,  strikingly  beau- 
tiful both  in  face  and  stature :  Kritias  his  cousin  is  an  acxM^m- 
plished  literary  man  of  mature  age.  The  powerfid  emotion 
which  Sokrates  describes  himself  as  experiencing,^  ffom  the 
sight  and  close  neighbourhood  of  the  beautiful  Cliarmides,  is 
rem  ark  able  J  as  a  manifestation  of  Hellenic  sentiraenL  The 
same  exaltation  of  the  feelings  and  imagination^  which  m 
now  produced  only  by  beautiful  women,  was  then  excited 
chiefly  by  fine  youths.  Charm  ides  is  described  by  Kritias  as 
exhibiting  dispositions  at  once  philosopMcal  and  poetical:* 


thrnigh   it   is   very  irifick'qttiito,  jmt  I 
know  no  Bingle  Eugliiih  word  better 

^  riato,  OiarmHids,  e.  3,  p.  15 1  C. 

FiciniiSt  in  bis  AJini^entuiTi  to  tlua 
dinlogtie '  p.  767),  ootuMeri  it  »^  niainly^ 
oUegorimK  eflptcially  tb©  wnnii  ex* 
pr^ttsfons  of  crntic  ionttmant  <yiiitjiinMl 
thfreiii,    which    Ut*   f<iin|Kiricia    tii    thi? 


Song  of  Bfjlnmon,  •*  Etsi  omDia  m  Iwe 
djalof^o  TuLrificuTiL  liiil>i^iut  allegntijim, 
aTnaUiriii  nutxujieT  non  &lit^  ililun 
Cnntii^  f^blonionU  - —  mntaTl  liovetl 
tioniiihil  — Donuiliil  etiiiiii  pnetoniuL 
Qxm  fuim  «^'<n»oiiabaQt  eoEtigaliMlmis 
aiiribua  Atticnniiii^  mdioHmifl  tirie 
aiirfbijus  nnnime  onn»fUAr?iil"* 
*  Pinto,  Oiflrniidi*,  e.  5,  p.  155  A, 
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illnsimtitig  the  affinity  of  these  two  intellectual  veins,  as 
Plato  conceived  them.  He  is  also  described  as  eminently 
temperate  and  modest :  "*  from  whence  the  questions  of 
Sokmies  i^ke  their  departure. 

You  are  said  to  be  temperate,  Charmides  (says  Sokrates), 
If  «o,  your  temperance  will  surely  manifest  itself  Qufsoon. 
withm  you  m  some  way,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  lorm  perMcep 
and  deliver  an  opinion,  \Vliat  Temperance  is.     Tell  StOcratfti  to 

,-T  ,^  -  -M.    X       1         the  iBDipenita 

US  ra  plain  lani^uaOT  what  yon  conceive  it  to  be*  cb»nnw«. 
Temperance,  rephea  Cbarmides  (after  some  hesi-  n*  kind  of 
tat  I  on),    consists  m  doing  every  thing  m  an  orderly  niowa™. 
mid  sedate  manner,  when  we  walk  in  the  highway,  or  talk,  or 
perform  other  matters  in  the  presence  of  others.     It  is,  in 
shorty  a  kind  of  sedateness  or  slowness* 

Sokrates  begins  hie  cross-examination  upon  this  answer,  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  had  begun  it  with  Laches  in  ^^^y^ 
respect  to  courage.     Sokr. — Is  not  temperance  a  ■"bLSJoSf-"'' 
fine  and  honourable  tbiug?    Does  it  not  partake  of  ;S*,^!r!£»> 
the  essence,  and  come  under  the  definition,  of  what  1^1"*?'*^*' 


fine  and  honourable?'     CMr,- 


^ 


-Undoubtedly  it  ^^^^^.^ 
does.    Sokr. — But  if  we  specify  in  detail  our  various  JI^J^t^ 
operations,  either  of  body  or  mind — such  as  writing,  JJ^lKliX" 
reading,  playing  on  the  harp,  boxing,  running,  jump*  ^'**^ 
ingj  learning,   teaching,   recollecting,  comprehending,  deli- 
berating, determining,  &c. — we  shall  find  that  to  do  them 
quickly   is  more  fine  and    honourable   than   to    do   them 
slowly.     Slowness  does  not,  except  by  accident,  belong  to  the 
fine  and  honourable:  therefore  temperance,  which  does  so 
1        belong  to  it,  cannot  be  a  kind  of  slowness.* 
^B       Charmides  next  declares  Temperance  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
^B^I^Hng  of  shame  or  modesty «     But  this  (observes  seooodjA-^ 

■», 


fkrates)   will    not   hold,   more  than  the  former  ^™»ii* 
explanation;  since  Homer  has  pronounced  shame  Ljingor 


^  Plato.  Chftrm.  c.  U,  p,  157  D. 

Abntit  lb«  (UtHdQncti  of  ChonnideB 
in  hia  younger  yetira,  see  Xetjopl*, 
Memor.  iii  7^  1. 

•  PUto,  Cbarmidesi  e.  li,  p.  159  B^ 

fr  Tf  nut  ^ols  jBailj^fU'  ileal  ZmXtyttr^at 


'  Plttto,  Cliamid^  c.  14,  p.  150  O-  i 
ff  Plato^  Ch*rmid  e,  17,  p,  IGO  C. 
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CiTAT.  T^nh 


1^   not  to  be  good,  for  certain  persons  and  tmder  eei 


one'*  own 


s^nin.       tain  circumstaneea^ 

'*  Temperance  con^^ists  in  domg  one's  own  business*'*  Here 
ThiN  fta-  ^®  have  a  third  explanation,  propo&ed  by  Charmides 
J^_  mid  presently  espouBed  by  Kiitias,  Sokmtes  pro- 
fesses not  to  understand  itj  and  pronounces  tt  to 
like  a  riddle.*  Every  tradesman  or  artisan  does  tli( 
business  of  odiers  as  well  as  bis  own*  Are  we  to 
for  that  reason  that  lie  is  not  temperate  ?  1  distin^ 
guish  (says  Kritias)  between  making  and  doin^ :  the 
artisan  makes  for  others,  but  he  does  not  do  for 
^^  otherSj  and  often  cannot  be  said  to  do  at  all^     To 

do,  implies  honourable,  profitable,  good,  occupation;  this 
alone  is  a  man*s  own  bnsine^  and  tliis  I  call  temperance. 
Wlien  a  man  acts  m  as  to  barm  bimself,  he  does  not  do  his 
own  business-^     The  doing  of  goml  things,  is  temperance,' 

Sokr. — Perhaps  it  is*    But  does  the  well-doer  always  an«l 
Fourth  in-     certainly  know  that  he  is  doing  well  ?    Does 
temperate  man  know  his  own  temperance?     Kt 
— ^He  certainly   must.    Indeed   I  think  that 
essence  of  temperance  is,  Sdf-knowhctge,    Kn^ 
thjfself  —  is  the  precept  of  the  Delphian  God,  who  mei 
thereby  the  same  as  if  he  had  said — ^Be  temperate,     I  n* 
put  aside  all  that  1  have  said  before,  and  take  up  this  new 
position,  Tliat  temperance  consists  in  a  man  s  knowing  hii 
self.     If  you  do  not  admit  it,  I  challenge  your  cross-eiai 
nation. 

Sokr, — ^I  cannot  tell  you  whether  I  admit  it  or  not,  unl 
I  have  investigated.     You  addre^  me  as  if  I  professed  to 
know  the  subject :    but  it  is  because  I  do  not  know,  that  I 


^ 


Mlf-kHQVIf- 


aew 
intaJ 


*  Piftto,  Chamikl.  c.  IS,  p.  IGl  A. 

«  Plato,  Oiarmid  c  1£>,  p.  HS1  C. 
ffn^t^^*'^^ — ^^  ^^  IfltTTdtf^ir/jiiTTfii^ —  I 
alAyfiJ^l  rtvi  taiH*tfj  p.  162  B.  | 

There  i»  hcte  a  good  deal  of  plnyful 
vivftcity  in  the  dialo^e  :   CUarmidea 
givefl  this  lost  answer,  wliich  ho  htis  | 
ixxiid  from  Kritizi^  who  is  at  flrat  not 
forward  to  defend  it,  until  CUarmJc^i^e  I 
formm  him  to  come  for  ward,  by  hints 
and    iiid<yiQsiniiationij.     This    is    tJie  ' 
dianiatii^    art    Riid   variety   of    Pi;tto, 


diariniii^  to  read,  bnt  not  beikrisg  apcui 
him  ii8  a  philo9r>ph^. 
^  Plato,  Cbaroud.  c.  23-24,  p.  163  D. 

otKtla  nSva  Tct  T^tauTO.  Tjytifr^ai^  #ai  re 

I  Plato,  Cbariuid.    p.    L64  A. 
rofv  iLyit$&if  wpalitr    txtt^pwriv^w    fin 

«  PJftto,  Cliartnid.c.  27,  pp.  Ifi4-1 


Chaf.  xvil    temperance  is  self-knowledge. 

examine,  m  eonjimctioQ  with  you^  each  successive  am  wen** 
li  temperance  coiasista  in  knowing,  it  must  be  a  Q^p„tioxiB 
knowledge  of  somethbg,   KriL — It  is  so :  it  is  know-  °l^^^ 
ledge  of  a  man's  self.     &^.— What  good  does  this  ^l^ 
knowledge  procure  for  us?   aa  medical  knowledge  p^^^?r?r 
procures  for  us  health — architectural  knowledge,  Seo^wt''* 
buildings,  &c.  ?     Krit. — It  has  do  positive  result  of  SSm? 
,  Analogous  character :  but  neither  have  arithmetic  i  b^\Vif  mi 
nor  geometry,    Sokr, — True,  but  in  arithmetic  and  Kni>wM«. 
geometry,  we  can  at  leaat  indicate  a  something  UKskLw- 
known,  distinct  from  the  knowledge.    Kumber  and 
proportion  are  distinct  from  arithmetic,  the  science  which  takes 
cognizance  of  them.    Now  what  is  that,  of  which  temperance 
13  the  knowledge,— distinct  from  temperance  itself?    KriL — 
It  is  on  this  very  point  tliat  temperance  dilfera  from  all  the 
other  cognitions-    Each  of  the  others  is  knowledge  of  some- 
thing different  from  itself,  but  not  knowledge  of  itself:  while 
temperance  is  knowledge  of  all  the  other  sciences  and  of 
itself  also,*    Sokr, — ^If  this  be  so,  it  will  of  course  be  a  know- 
ledge of  ignorance,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  knowledge  ? 
^rt^,^Certainly, 

Sokr. — According  to  your  explanation,  then,  it  is  only  the 
temperate  man  who  knows  bimsel£     He  alone  is  ^yktnti^ 
able  to  examine  himself  and  thus  to  iind  out  what  ponfbuitr 
h©  really  knows  and  does  not  loiow :  he  alone  is  usj'^f  wStT' 
able  to  examine  others,  and  thus  to  find  out  what  cvgnUiim  aa 
each  man  knows,  or  what  each  man  only  believes  An!u.>^Miij 
iumaelf  to  know  without  really  knowing.     Temper-  Eliwwk^geor 
ance,  or  self-knowledge,  is  tne  knowledge  what  a  impoaBibi*. 
man  knows,  and  what  he  does  not  know.**    Now  Two  ques- 
tions arise  upon  this :  First,  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  know, 
that  he  knows  what  he  does  know,  and  that  he  does  not  know 
what  he  does  not  know  ?    Next,  glinting  it  to  be  possible,  in 
what  way  do  we  gain  by  it  ?    The  first  of  these  two  questions 
involves  much  difficulty.     How  can  there  be  any  cognition, 

■  Pljvtt),  ClMtriHi<t  c-  28,  p.  165  O,  iUXw^'    iwamjfAvv  /irtirT^^ij    l<m    moI 

"  Plain*  CluiriiiidL^s,  o.  '30,  p,  IGtj  B<     aMj  iam-^s,  p.  liMJ  E. 
Of  fA^y  iXAoi  Tr«'?Bi  ihhov  tlfflv  iwiOT^-  1       P  VUUh  Cbunuid,  cv.  al,  p,  167  A. 

ftaif    IbUTVF   W    Oi^     It    ^    ^dnf    TBI'    Tt   I 
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whict  is  not  eoguition  of  a  given  cognitVLm^  but  oogiiitioo 
merely  of  other  cognitions  nnd  non-cogtutions  ?  There  is  no 
vision  except  of  some  (^olour^  no  audition  except  of  some 
ioimd :  there  can  be  no  vision  of  vision s,  or  audition  of  audi- 
tions. So  Hkewi^,  all  desire  is  desire  of  some  pleasure; 
there  ie  no  desire  of  desires,  AH  volition  is  volition  of  some 
good ;  there  is  no  volition  of  volitions :  all  love  applies  to 
fiomething  beautiful — there  is  no  love  of  other  loves.  The 
like  is  true  of  fear,  opiBion,  &c.  It  would  be  singular  there- 
fore if,  contrary  to  all  these  analogies,  there  were  any  cogni- 
tion not  of  some  cognituMy  but  of  itself  and  other  cognitions.^ 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  cognition  to  be  cognition  of  some- 
Aiikiww-  thing,  and  to  have  its  characteristic  property  with 
penibiif«  reference  to  some  correlate,^  What  is  great^^r.  has 
o*^*-  its  property  of  bemg  greater  in  relation  to  some- 
thmg  else,  which  is  less — not  in  relation  to  itself.  It  ciinnot 
be  greater  than  itself,  for  then  it  would  also  be  less  than 
itself.  It  cannot  include  in  itself  the  characteristic  property 
of  the  corrdatum  as  well  as  that  of  the  relatum*  So  too 
about  what  is  older,  younger,  heavier,  lighter:  there  is 
always  a  aometiiing  distinct,  to  wluch  reference  is  made. 
Vision  does  not  include  in  itself  both  the  property  of  seeing^ 
aud  that  of  being  seen  :  the  videns  is  distinct  from  the  roiim. 
A  movent  implies  something  else  to  be  moved:  a  heater 
fiomething  else  to  be  heated. 

In  all  these  cases  (concludes  Sokrates)  the  characteristic 
property  is  essentially  relative,  implying  something 
distinguistiable  from,  yet  correlating  with,  itself. 
May  we  generalise  the  proposition,  and  affirm.  That 
all  properties  are  relative,  and  that  every  thing  in 
nature  has  its  characteristic  prt>[>erty  with  refer- 
ence, not  to  itself,  but  to  something  else  ?  Or  b 
this  true  only  of  some  things  aud  not  of  all — so  that  oogni* 
tion  may  be  in  the  latter  category  ? 

This  is  an  embarrassing  question,  which  I  do  not  feel  qua- 
lified to  decide  i  neither  the  general  question,  whether  there 

^  Plab\  CharmLa.  c.  33-34,  pp.  107- 
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be  any  cases  of  chamcteristio  properties  haviug  no  refetence 

to  any  thing  beyond  tbemaelves,  and  therefore  not  relative, 

but  absolute — nor  the  particular  question,  whether  cognition 

be  one  of  those  cases,  implying  no  separate  cognUum^  but 

being  itself  both  relatum  and  carrelatum — cognition  of  cog- 

nition/ 

H      But  even  if  cogmtioo  of  cognition  be  poesible,  I  shall  not 

^H|i|siiit  it  as  an  explanation  of  what  temperance  is,  until  I 

^F6aTe  ^tisfied  myself  that  it  is  beneficial.     For  I  have  a  pre- 

I  sentiment  that  temperance  must  be  something  beneficial  and 

good.* 

Let  us  concede  for  the  present  discussion  (continues  So- 
krates)  that  cognition  of  cognition  is  possible.     Still 
how  does  tliis  prove  that  there  can  be  eormition  of  w*"^"  '>f  ^' 

^         *  '='  ulilufi  were 

non-cognition  ?  that  a  man  can  know  both  what  he  ^^^^  „f 
knows  and  what  he  does  not  know  ?    For  this  is  »™™sn^tiott 

wonkl  m 

what  we  declared  self-knowledge  and  temperance  ^S^^lL 
to   be,"     To  have  cognition  of  cognition   is  one  hekmrJ?^ 
thing :  to  ha?e  cognition  of  non-cognition  is  a  dif-  i^owiJ"™bJ 
■  ferent  thing,  not  necessarily  connected  with  it.     If  Hi^kiZ!,^"' 
yon  have  cognition  of  cognition,  you  will  be  enabled  £\^wS^** 
to  distingiiitih  that  which  is  cognition  from  tliat  Mtkni^v^ 
which  is  not — ^but  no  more.    Now  the  knowledge  or  toowTwi^d"* 
ignorance  of  the  matter  of  health  is  one   thing,  <$^^t 
known  by  medical  science ;  that  of  justice  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing,  known  by  political  science.     The  knowledge  of 
knowledge  simply — cognition  of  cognition — is  diifereut  from 
^   both.     The  person  who  possesses  this  last  only,  without  know- 
f  iDg  either  medicine  or  politics,  will  become  aware  that  he 
knows  sometliing  and  possesses  some  sort  of  knowledge,  and 


•  Plato,  CImnmdaa,o.S5-3«,pp,  168- 
a£  Atj^r  at^ra  rphs  *avr^  ^X**f  %■*  ^^ 


*  Plaf/»4  CJiJmiiia.  c.  36,  p.    \m  B. 
"^  rinto,  Cliiirinidej*,  c.  37.  p.  IGll  D< 

otB^  Kal  k  f(^ ;  TouTo  ykp  Si^  it&v  t^ofAtw 
i^povflv. 
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renff  so  mudi  with  regard  ta  others-    But 

or  tbat  otheis  know,  he  vill 

esdbkd  to  find  out :  be  irill  not  distingiiiiiii 

m  known  belong  to  physiologj'  err  to  (loli- 

,  ^Mftl  acqiuieiEieiits  mtm  needed.    Yon.  n 

tbtKisxB^  m  sQch,  do  not  know  mkat  yoa 

rem  do  tut  know :  j<m  know  the  lam  fad, 

ul  Ckt  70a  do  not  know.     Ton  «iU  not  h 

any  one  who  pmfeaws  I0  loiow 

subject,  so  as  to  aacnttti 

what  he  pretends  to  pmsem. 

between  3roa  and  ImL 

oognilkia  of  cognilioii^  bat 

tmmimmt     the  siedal  mm 

bat  is  a  gtTmn|;ier  to  cognMoa 

bbn^  nor  cntictde  whiil  h« 

own  ipeeialt  r^ — (at  of  that  ji^oa  in 

om  am  im  it  oeepl  iooie  fellow  e^rpcrt    Ton 

he  pamjastm  mme  knowledge  :  bat  whatlier 

knowledge  to  which  he  layteliom 

lo  tly  yoti  cantioi  aaoeflun :— * 

■aoa»  |m  know  only  oopiilioii  and  BOD- 

To  aaeefftam  Mb  pointy  you  must  be 

nan,  but  a  man  of  ^»ecbl  oc^tiiNi 

and  leil  no  otse^  except  anotli^ 


Tantnn 


But  if  Aii  be  all  that  tempenaoe  am  do^  of  what  oae  it  it 


0 
to 

4»QOt 


MAOtr^^wt 


Sobitee)?    It  is  Indeed  a  peal 

kov  anicli  we  know,  and  bow  modi 

:  it  is  also  a  gre^  benefit  to  know 

how  modi  lAgr  know,  and  hrw 

If  thus  instmcted,  we  dioiild  maks 

do  by  oorselres  only  wliat  we 

dboidd  oonmit  I0  otbevs  that  wbioh 
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they  knew  how  to  do,  and  whicli  we  did  not  know.  But 
temperance  (rneaDing  thereby  cognitioti  of  cognition  and  of 
non-cognition  generally)  does  not  confer  such  instructionj  nor 
Imre  we  found  any  ecienoe  which  does*^  How  tempenmce 
benefits  us,  does  not  yet  appear. 

Bat  let  ua  even  concede — ^what  has  been  just  shown  to  be 
impo^ble — that  through  temperance  we  become  1^,^^^^ 
aware  of  what  we  do  know  and  what  we  do  not  I^^;f,i?Jfr 
know.     Even  upon  this  hypothesis,  it  will   be  of  ^j^si'^j^ 
little  service  to  us.     We  liave  been  too  hasty  in  Tta'^mi 
conceding  that  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  if  each  of  mue'l^ue.' 
us  did  only  what  he  knew,  committing  to  others  to  fi7^r^' 
do  only  what  they  knew,     I  have  an  awkward  sns-  wcu'^p!J^'^" 
pieion  (continues  Sokrates)  that  after  all,  this  would  I^JIS^j'iSfr 
be  no  great  benefit.*      It  is  true  that  upou  this  rfjo^'S** 
hypothesis,  all  operations  in  society  would  bo  con-  fmi^iT^ppi^ 
ducted  scientifically  and  skilfully.     We  should  have  '"^ 
none  but  competent  pilots,  phyaioiana,  generals,  &e,,  acting 
for  ufl^  eac*h  of  them  doing  the  work  for  which  he  was  fit. 
The  supervision  exercised  by  temperance  (in  the  sense  above 
defined)  would  guard  us  against  all  pretenders.    Let  us  even 
admit  that  as  to  xjrediction  of  the  future,  we  should  have 
none  but  competent  and  genuine  prophets  to  advise  us ; 
charlatans  being  kept  aloof  by  this  same  supervision.     We 
should  thus  have  every  thing  done  scientifically  and  in  a 
workmanlike  manner.     But  should  we  for  that  reason  do 
well  and  be  happy  ?    Can  that  be  made  out,  Kritias  ?  * 

KriL — You  will  hardly  find  the  end  of  well-doing  any- 
where else,  if  you  deny  that  it  follows  on  doing  scientific- 
ally or  according  to  kuowledgep**    Sokr. — But  accord uig  to 


y  Pbto,  Charmiil.  c,  43,  p.  172  A. 
•  Platij,  Chartniti  c  40,  ij.  173  D. 


»■  PkUH  Charmid.  c.  46»  p.  173  D. 

tvp^t if  £\A0  Tt  rikot  Tov  t&  wpiirT*tif 

course  of  ari^^ument  kere  pursued  liy 
Sokxatea  is  suOicit-ntly  plftin  from  what 
pret^edeti  aiid  fuUuweit  Wt  thii  kiteml 
^nue  of  these  wurda  hardly  falls  in 
wilk  it*  The  argiunait  roqiurea  some 
such    worda    a»    ou     ^f^twi    lu^fffii 
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special  porpoac  of  which  k  to  benefit  us,*  is  altogether  diffe- 
rent from  temperance ;  whicli  you  have  defined  as  the  science 
of  cognition  and  non-eognitioo*  and  whieh  ap|)ei&rs  not  to 
benefit  us  at  all.  Krit. — Sorely  it  does  benefit  us:  for  it 
over  and  regnhites  all  the  other  sciences,  and  of 
regulates  this  very  science,  of  good  and  evil,  among 
tlie  feet.  Sokr. — In  what  way  can  it  benefit  us?  It  does 
not  procure  for  us  any  special  service,  such  as  good  health : 
that  is  the  pro>dnce  of  medicine ;  in  like  manner,  each  sepa- 
mte  result  arises  from  its  own  producing  art  To  confer 
benefit  is,  as  we  have  just  laid  down,  the  special  province  of 
the  science  of  good  and  evil/  Temperance,  as  the  science 
of  cognition  and  non-cognitioUj  cannot  work  any  benefit  at  all. 
Thus  then,  concludes  Sokrates^,  we  are  baffled  in  every 
way:  we  cannot  find  out  what  temperance  is,  nor  soknu«con- 
what  that  name  has  been  intended  to  designate.  umfAiiur^ia 


p&ll 


our  tentatives  have  failed:   althoueh,   in  our  b*c 
anxietv  to  secure  some  result,  we  have  accepted  u^uif"^'"* 

Ihna  we  ^^v'^fa'^'f' 

"    '       hove 


m 

I 


more  than  one  inadmissible  hyjiothesis. 

lave  admitted  that  there  miffht  exist  cognition  of  i^^n  n^di! 
coguitioUj  though  our  discussion  tended  to  negative  ^J^^y^«^ 
such  a  possibility.     We  have  farther  granted,  that  this  cogni- 

!on  of  cognition,  or  science  of  sciencej  might  know  all  the 
operations  of  each  separate  and  special  science :  bo  that  the 
temperate  man  (L  e.  he  who  possesses  cognition  of  cognition) 
might  know  both  what  be  knows  and  what  he  does  not  know : 

ight  know,  namely,  that  he  knows  the  former  and  that  he 

oes  not  know  the  latter.     We  have  granted  this,  though  it 

really  an  absurdity  to  say,  that  what  a  man  dfXJS  not  know 

at  all,  he  nevertheless  does  know  after  a  certain  fashion,* 


E&    Tf    roirTwif     Zxaffra     ytyvfffBai    xal 

*  Plato,    Chamud,    p.    174  13,    ^s 

'  Pliit->»  Cbanniil  c/-I*J,  p.  175  A, 

{jl  *f w^ptjiffVKij  ,*     Oh  ^^^    "AA-ATji  yh.p  | 


i  PiiiU>,  Cliannir]^,  c.  50,  p,  175  B, 
aZB«y,  on  olBt^  icol  wv  fijf  ol^tVf  Uri  ovk 
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conclusions  can  be  obtiiined — without  which,  ereix  if  snch 
be  found,  no  adyocate  can  be  formed  capable  of  defending 
them  against  an  acute  cross-examiner.  In  mo^t  cases,  thia 
tentative  process  is  forgotten  or  ignored  t  even  when  recog- 
maed  as  a  reality,  it  is  8et  aside  with  indifference^  often 
with  ridienle.  A  writer  who  believes  himself  to  have  solved 
any  problem,  publishes  his  solution  together  with  the  proofs ; 
and  oequireB  deserved  credit  for  it>  if  those  proofs  give  satis* 
faction*  But  he  does  not  care  to  preserve,  nor  do  tlie  pnbUc 
care  to  know,  the  steps  by  which  euch  solution  has  been 
reached.  Nevertheless  in  most  cases,  and  in  all  cases  in- 
volving mncli  difiSculty,  there  has  been  a  process,  more  or 
lem  tedious,  of  tentative  and  groping— of  guesses  at  first 
hailed  as  promising,  then  followed  out  to  a  certain  extent, 
lastly  discovered  to  be  untenable*  The  history  of  science,*^ 
astronomicab  pliysicab  chemical,  pliysiologioal,  &c*,  wherever 
it  has  been  at  all  recorded,  attests  this  constant  antecedence 
of  a  period  of  ignorance,  confusionj  and  dispute^  eran  in 
eas^  where   ultimately   a   solution   has   been  found  com- 


^  II  is  Bot  often  tbat  hktofmns  of 
«ifmc«  take  much  pains  to  pre^nre  . 
and  bnng  iog«tiii?r  the  mifittiken  guca^'B 
nntl  teTitiitivt^s  whit'ti  havo  j)ptjc€?ded 
jrrESit  physit-'ul  di^scciTDricH.  Otiu  in-  | 
^nticf^  in  whieli  tliLA  has  bc'<?n  ably  and 
cvrefianj  flone  \b  in  the  *  Bineraphy  of 
G^rendlah,'  tJiR  chemist  aiicT  nnlnmi 
phiif«Qpher,  W  Dr»  Geo.  WijBon. 

Th&  great  chemical  diBOovtry  of  the 
oompoeitlon  of  vatet-^  a^rcompliBinKl 
dniiDf^  tho  kM  qiitU-tcrof  tliC'  eightec^iith 
century^  lifl»  btjcn  claimed  an  the  pri* 
Tilege  of  thjic*  eminent  »cieiitifie  men 
— Cavendish*  W&ti  and  Ijavoiaier. 
The  cotilrovcrKy  on  the  trnhject,  vohi- 
minous  atid  biltier,  has  been  the  mean  it 
of  rtoording  each  stioc€B9(¥e  ecictitifio 
]>hiiiBe  and  point  of  view.  It  wiU  be 
found  ndmimbly  expounded  in  thiB 
biegrarphy,  WilHon  Aciia  forth  the  mis^ 
eoQfseptioiisii  oonfutfion  of  tdcAs»  ap* 
pPOSiDmtJi^DS  to  trtith  seen  but  not 
&Ui3wed  out,  &c„  which  prGS^atknl  np>n 
the  scientific  men  of  that  day,  c-im  ci- 
AlJy  imder  the  misleading  inllnii-Dt'C?  of 
the  "phlrf^iflkm  tlieoiy."  thea  uuivET- 
Mill  J  ro«.ivt\h 

To  Plato  fiuch  a  period  of  mental 


confiiHion  would  hftve  been  in  itaelf  an 
Lutorcfiting  objeet  for  oontcroplation 
and  description.  He  might  hav6 
d  mm  a  Used  it  tmilei  the  namee  of 
various  disputants,  with  the  cme»- 
eiamining  Elenchua,  pen^nified  in 
8okmtes»  introduced  to  stir  up  the 
debate,  either  by  first  advocating,  then 
refuting,  a  Htring  of  BneoeB&ivc  gueaaes 
and  drenms  iChatmidea,  173  A)  of  his 
own,  or  by  expoe^ing  Bimilar  suggeationa 
etnamiting  from  otheta;  especmUj  in 
n'gani  to  the  definition  of  pidogidcmm 
an  entity  which  then  overaprean  and 
darkened  all  chemical  speculatioUn,  but 
which  every  theorist  Uioagbt  himiidf 
ohligeij  to  define*  The  dmlogneu 
would  have  ended  .aa  thw  Protagoraei, 
Ijyftis,  Char»]id6Si  &c.  now  eud)  by 
Btikrates  deciding  the  ill  euccesa  which 
had  attended  them  in  the  search  foj-  an 
explanntiortt  and  by  hh  pointing  out 
that  while  all  tlio  theoriMts  ndketl 
familiarly  ulmnt  pJdoghifiH  us  a  power- 
ful agent,  none  of  them  could  agree 
what  it  \vo£. 

See  Dr.  Wilson'a  *  Biography  of 
OftvendL»h/  pp.  a0'19d^{»-325,  and 
elBewliere. 
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lag  the  reasons  of  each.  He  illiistratea  abtmdaBtly,  and 
dramatics  with  the  greatest  vivacity,  the  iiitelleetiial  process 
whereby  opinions  are  broached j  at  first  adopted,  then  mis- 
trusted, unmade,  and  re-made — or  perhaj^a  not  re-made  at  aU, 
but  exchanged  for  a  state  of  coneeioua  ignorance.  The  great 
hero  and  operator  in  tliis  process  is  the  Platonic  Sokrates, 
who  accepts  for  himself  this  condition  of  conscious  ignorance, 
and  even  makes  it  a  matter  of  comparative  pride,  that  he 
stands  nearly  alone  in  such  confession."  His  colloquial  in- 
fluence, working  powerfully  and  almost  preternatnrally,"  not 
only  seiTes  both  to  spur  and  to  direct  the  activity  of  hearers 
itill  youthful  and  undecided,  but  also  exposes  those  who  have 
already  made  up  their  minds  and  confidently  believe  them- 
selves to  know.  Sokrates  brings  back  these  latter  from  the 
false  persuasion  of  knowledge  to  the  state  of  conscious  igno- 
rance, and  to  the  prior  indeterminate  condition  of  mind,  in 
whii'k  their  opinions  have  again  to  be  put  together  by  the 
tentative  and  guessing  process*  This  tentative  process,  pro- 
secuted under  the  drill  of  Sokrates,  is  in  itself  full  of  charm 
and  interest  for  Plato,  whether  it  ends  by  finding  a  good 
solution  or  only  by  discarding  a  bad  one. 

The  Charmidcs  is  one   of  the   many   Platonic   dialogues 
wherein  such  intellectual  experimentation  appears  pamiiiflr 
depicted  without  any  positive  result :  except  as  it  Jl^I^f  SS 
adds  fresh   matter  to    illustrate   that   wide-spread  tom^JJ^f^u 
mental  fact, — (which  has  already  come  before  the  ISSte™^^*^ 
reader,  in  EnthyphroUj  Alkibiades,  Hippias,  Erastas^  ^rttinnry 
FXiaches,   &c.j    as    to  holincsSj  beauty,  philosophy,  FujiumaJi"'™ 
cx>urage,  Ac,  and  is  now  brought  to  view  in  the  case  '^^''^^' 
of  temperance  also ;  all  of  them  words  in  every  one's  mouth, 
lod  tacitly  assumed  by  every  one  as  known  quantities) — the 
'  perpetual  and  confident  judgments  which  mankind  are  in  the 
habit  of  delivering— their  apportionment  of  praise  and  blame, 
&B  well  as  of  reward  and  punishment  consequent  on  praise 
and  blame — without  any  better  basis  than  that  of  strong 
emotion  imbibed  they  know  not  bow,  and  without  being  able 

»  Pluto,  Apolog.  Bokr.  pp.  21-22-23. 

*  I'lftto,  8ym|io»i<m,  213  E»  2l5-2ir; ;  Metton,  SO  A-B, 
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to  render  any  rational  explanation  even  of  the  familiar  words 
round  which  such  ©Tnotions  are  grouped.  No  philosopher  haa 
done  80  much  as  Plato  to  depict  in  detail  this  important  fact 
— the  habitual  coTidition  of  human  society,  modem  as  well  as 
ancient,  and  for  that  very  reason  generally  nnnoticed,®  The 
emotional  or  subjective  value  of  temperance  is  all  that  So- 
krates  determineai  and  which  indeed  he  makes  his  point  of 
departure.  Temperance  is  essentially  among  the  fine,  l>eau- 
tiful,  hooourablej  things :  ^  but  its  rational  or  objective  value 
(i.  e,  what  is  the  common  object  characterising  all  temperate 
acts  or  persons),  he  cannot  determine.  Here  indeed  Plato 
is  not  always  consistent  with  himself:  for  we  shall  come  to 
other  dialogues  wherein  he  professes  himself  incompetent  to 
say  whether  a  thing  be  beautiful  or  not,  imtil  it  be  determined 
what  the  thing  is;**!  and  we  have  already  found  Sokratea 
declaring  (in  the  Hippias  Major),  that  we  cannot  determine 
whether  any  particular  object  is  beautiful  or  not,  until  we 
have  first  determined j  What  is  Beauty  in  the  Absolnte,  or 
the  Self-Beau tiful  ?  a  problem  nowhere  solved  by  Plato. 

Among  the  various  unsuccessful  definitions  of  temperance 
ruffmiii  propounded^  there  is  more  than  one  which  affords 
of'v"Ir*m°'*  farther  example  to  show  how  differently  Plato  deals 
with  the  same  subject  in  diflerent  dialogues,  Heie 
we  have  the  phrase — **  to  do  one's  own  business  " — 
treated  as  an  unmeaning  puzzle,  and  exhibited  as  if  it  w^e 
analogous  to  various  other  phrases,  with  which  the  analogy 
is  more  verbal  tlian  real.     But  in  the  Republic,  Plato  admits 


dlfTerent 
riatotilc: 
dUkigues. 


«*  **  WTioc5?C!F  hm  reflected  on  the 
generation  of  idcaa  in  hia  own  mind, 
or  tiaa  inve^tg&ted  the  caufies  of  mh* 
antlcrstatiillngd  ajuong  itiAtikmd»  will 
be  obUgfxl  to  pFoclaim  as  a  fact  do^pl^ 
Bfiated  in  human  n&tare — That  mosf  of 
the  mlimtidenittindlngs  and  c^ontmdic- 
tiona  EUjiong  men,  most  of  the  cf>iitTi,>' 
Teralea  and  erronj  Ixitii  in  eicietK^  and 
in  Hoeietyt  ariae  unuall}'  from  otir  ns* 
BUioing  (conatdoiiEly  ot  tmconsciotiflly  j 
fandftDMSPtal  nrnximfi  atid  fundiimentnl 
£i»ata  OS  if  £hej  w^rc  splf-evidciit,  and 
afi  if  they  must  bo  nsaiimed  \>y  every 
one  e\m  b^idea.  Accordingly  we  never 
think  of  clcwH*ly  ojLunjining  tluni,  imtiJ 
at  lengtii  estjWionee  hm   Uiuglit  n» 


that  these  tdf-emdtni  mAiiav  Kit 
exactly  what  stand  most  in  need  d( 
prooC  and  ^bal  fonn  the  fpeo^  root 
of  dlvei^ttt  opiniomt^"— (L,  O.  Bvoi^faie 
— Unteffflicbungen  ^ber  die  ~' 
wilrdigkeit  fler  alt-Bodiiclu 
ac'hichtP,  p.  490,) 

I*  Plnlo,  Chnrmid,  c.  14,  p,  159  B.  c.  !L 
p.  ]  60  D,  ^  cr(tf<^^oirvi^ — Twi^  «aAw  t*^ 
4if  r<fi  X^y  rmif  hsJ^mv  tu  So  alsn  8i^ 
kmt^s.  in  the  LiLchda  (192  0),  mmaam 
that  eoumge  m  rmw  rim  KviXmp  mf^fpir 
Ttvi^.tliongb  he  pn^^nee  not  to  kmyw  nor 
to  be  able  to  disDorer  what  conr«|^  U. 

^geeGdrgiia.462B.448E:  Menoo, 
70  B. 
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this  phrase  m  well  imderstood,  and  sets  it  forth  as  the  con- 
Rtitnent  element  of  justice ;  in  the  Gorgias,  as  the  leading 
mark  of  philosophical  life/ 

Again,  another  definition  given  by  Kriti^ia  is,  That  tein- 
pemnee  consists  in  knowing  yourself,  or  in  self-know-  seif-icndw- 
ledge.  In  oammentirig  upon  this  definition,  Sokrates  Srid'tfj  ^ 
tnjikas  out — first,  that  self-knowledge  is  impassible  j  °^^ 
ne:^t,  that  if  possible,  it  would  be  useless*  You  cannot  know 
yourselfj  he  argues :  you  cannot  know  what  you  know,  and 
what  you  do  not  know  :  t^  say  that  you  know  what  you  know^ 
is  either  tautological  or  untrue — to  say  that  you  know  what 
you  do  not  know,  is  a  contradiction.  All  cognition  must  be 
eoguition  of  something  distinct  from  yourself;  it  is  a  relative 

rm  which  must  have  Bome  correlate,  arid  cannot  be  its  own 
correlate:  you  cannot  have  cognition  of  cognition >  still  less 
cognition  of  non-cognition. 

This  is  an  important  point  of  view,  wliich  I  shall  discusia 
more  at  lengtli  when  I  come  to  the  Platonic  Theie-  inoiiwr 
tetus.     I  hring  it  to  view  here  only  as  contrasting  sotSSSde- 
with  the  different  language  held  by  the  Platonic  k^iSg^ta 
Sokrates  ui  other  dialogues;   where  he  insists  on  midineay^ 
the  Rreat  value  and  indiapensable  necessity  of  self-  ce^iy  for 
kDowiedfi^e,  as  a  preliminary  to  all  other  kuowledi'e  to  have  pn- 
— upon  the  duty  of  eradicatmg  from  mens  minds  aMnnidit 
that  false  persuasion  of  their  own  knowledge  whi(*h  ^'^^^^ 
they    universally   cherished — and  upon   the   im]Jortance  of 
forcing  them  to  know  their  own  ignorance  as  well  as  their 
own  knowledge.     In  the  face  of  this  last  purpose,  so  fre- 
quently avowed  by  the  Platonic  Sokrates  (indirectly  even  in 
tliis  Yery  dialogue),*  we  remark  a  material  discrepancy,  when 
he  here  prochums  self-kuowledge  to  be  impossible*     We  must 
judge  every  dialogue  by  itseU',  illusti'ating  it  when  practicable 
by  comparison  with  others,  but  not  assuming  consistence  be- 
tween them  as  a  postulate  a  pri&rL     It  is  a  part  of  Plato  a 
dramatic  and  tentative  mode  of  philosophising  to  work  out 


-  Pli 


'  Plato,  EepubL  iv.  10,  p.  433*  tk  : 
496  0,  vlli.  550  A  ;  Gorf^iuH,  p.  524i  C. 
Compare     aliio    TimnuEJ,    p.    It  A, 
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lfltl^  Chiirmid  «.  SO,  p.  im  D. 


to  kftte  ptiaait  to  Im 

HIB66  in  escu  difie- 

twdfefct  Mm  us  on  all 

villi  vlial  a  dmke- 

t£  beme  sAtfed  or  aol. 

«  not  a  fimlt 

ii^  m  the  cofktiBiy ,  a 

who  IS  destined 

1  aD8«er  which 

of  faKwIedlge.     It  k  a 

neditatkiQ  of  tfae 

tkai  the  defiititiosi 

own  by  Sokrales 

m  m  br  aa  it  comdded 

t^mGO^Mtiou  of  good  and 

tei^  ia  the  Clianfi«tca»  we  are  biooglit 

But  Tempefano^  as 
tmder  that  cogmtiQii, 
t  la  hB  Mftufitoble- 

^  of  the  pfo£t^ 
»)  {■Ddamied  by  So- 
laeo  of  its  own  amoog  tba  oilier 
I  to  ht  SiMk  amo^g  them,  i 
to  a^cmn  and  dirBct  them,  as  it 
mAIkibiMifialL    Now  the  dame 
>  bad  been  daimed 
as  ba  iMbes  it— that 
of  o«r  oogaitiooa  and  mm- 
ereti  the  really  of  such 
Ibr  atgumeaita  sake   that  it 
il  can  be  pnfttaUeu     For  the 
^  would  be^  tbat  each 
laf  woifc  AaB  be  griwitiiraHy  done,  by  the  akflfal 
ao*  by  the  tmgldliid.    But  it  is  not  tn36p  afaeolntely 
^p^akiog  (be  aigmaX  tbal  acting  sdeBttfieallT  at  with  know- 
far  well  doing  or  for  bap|iiiie8s:  for  the 
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question  mugt  next  be  asked — Knowledge — of  what?  Not 
knowledge  of  leather-cntting,  carpenter's  or  brazier's  work, 
arithmetic,  or  even  medicine:  these,  and  many  others,  a 
man  may  possess,  and  may  act  according  to  them ;  but  still 
he  will  not  attain  the  end  of  being  happy.  All  cognitions 
txmtribute  in  greater  or  less  proportion  towards  that  end :  but 
what  contributes  most,  and  most  essentially,  is  the  cognition 
of  good  and  evil,  without  which  all  the  rest  are  insufficient 
Of  this  last-mentioned  cognition  or  science,  it  is  the  special 
object  to  ensure  profit  or  benefit:*  to  take  care  that  every- 
thing done  by  the  other  sciences  shall  be  done  well  or  in  a 
manner  conducing  towards  the  end  Happiness.  After  this, 
there  is  no  province  left  for  temperance — i  ^.,  self-knowledge, 
or  the  knowledge  of  cognitions  and  non-cognitions:  no  as; 
Bignable  way  in  which  it  can  yield  any  benefit." 

Two  points  are  here  to  be  noted,  as  contdned  and  debated 
in  the  handling  of  this  dialogue.      1.  Knowledge  Knowledge. 
absolutely,  is  a  word  without  meaning :  all  know-  u^T  wmc 
ledfi:e  is  relative,  and  has  a  definite  object  or  cog-  known. 

•  ,  ,  ....  Z,     Postulate  or 

nUum:  there  can  be  no  scientia  sctentiarum,     2.  divination 

•  1  •  i»    1  1  /  •        of  a  Science 

Among  the  various  objects  of  knowledge  {cognita  ofTeieoiogy. 
or  cogno8cenda)y  one  is,  good  and  evil.  There  is  a  science  of 
good  and  evil,  the  function  of  which  is,  to  watch  over  and 
compere  the  results  of  the  other  sciences,  in  order  to  promote 
results  of  happiness,  and  to  prevent  results  of  misery  :  with- 
out the  supervision  of  this  latter  science,  the  other  sciences 
might  be  all  exactly  followed  out,  but  no  rational  comparison 
could  be  had  between  them.*  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
flcience  of  Ends,  estimating  the  comparative  worth  of  each 
End  in  relation  to  other  Ends  (Teleology) :  distinct  from 
those  other  more  special  sciences,  which  study  the  means 


«  Plato,  Charmidte,  c.  48,  p.  174  D. 

OvK  aJhri  94  yt,  &s  foiiccy,  tariy  ^ 
C9o^po(r{nrrit  &AA'  i)s  tpyov  tarty  &4b(\€ty 
^fiSis,  Ob  yhp  iiriar7ifi&y  yt  km  kyt- 
witmifioavyuy  ^  iwun"fifiri  ftrriy,  &XAib 

kyoBoV  TC  Kol  KOKUV. 

■  Plato.  Charmid.  c.  49,  p.  174  E. 
OuK  6pa  {fyi€las  tarai  hriijuovpyhs ;  Ov 
Wrro»    "AWris  yhp  ijv  rdxyv^  (ryitla; 


^TOipc*  iWrf  yhp  a3  i,ir49ou€y  rovro  rh 
fpyoy  rix*^  ^^^  ^"h-  ^  7«P  ;  Tliyv  yt. 
Tl&s  oZy  if^fXifihs  Kffrcu  ^  O't0ippo(r{tyfjf 
ob9€fiias  ixptAfias  oZffa  9rifiiovpy6s ; 
ObHa/jLUSy  &  SctfirpctTCS,  IIoik4  yt, 

*  Compare  what  has  been  said  upon 
the  same  subject  in  my  remarks  on 
AUdb.  i.  and  11.,  ante  p.  3G2. 
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Goangi!  Jkrul 
Ttmpefmucei 
buidM  both 
by  PlAtJi  uxvi 
by  A.rli.ti>tle» 
GSonipoiiiun 
betwem  UiB 


each  towardd  a  eeparate  End  of  ite  owo.  Here  we  fall  into 
the  same  track  as  we  have  already  indicated  in  Laches  and 
Alkibiad&  II. 

These  matters  I  shall  revert  to  in  other  dialogues,  where 
we  shall  find  them  turned  over  and  canvassed  iu 
many  different  ways.  One  farther  observation  re- 
mains to  be  made  on  tho  Laches  and  Charmides, 
discnssijjg  as  they  do  Courage  (which  is  also  again 
discussed  in  the  Protagoras)  and  Temperance,  An 
interesting  comparison  may  be  made  between  them  and  the 
third  book  of  the  Nikomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle/  where 
the  same  two  subjects  are  handled  in  the  Aristotelian  manner 
The  direct  J  didactic,  eystematiging,  brevity  of  Aristotle  con- 
trasts remarkably  with  the  indirect  and  circuitous  pruliiity, 
the  multiplied  suggestive  compariaons,  the  shifting  points  of 
view,  wliich  we  find  in  Plato*  Each  has  its  a^lvantages ;  and 
both  together  will  be  found  not  more  than  sufficient^  for  any 
one  who  is  seriously  bent  on  acquiring  what  Plato  calk  know* 
ledge,  with  the  erose^xamining  power  included  in  it*  Ari- 
stotle is  greatly  superior  to  Plato  in  one  important  attribute 
of  a  philosopher :  in  the  care  which  he  takes  to  diBcriminate 
the  different  significations  of  the  same  word:  the  univocal 
and  the  equivocal^  the  generieaJly  identical  from  the  re* 
motely  analogical,  the  proper  from  the  improper,  the  literal 
from  the  metaphorical.  Of  such  i>reeautions  wo  disoover 
little  or  no  trace  in  Plato ;  who  Bometimes  seems  not  merely 
to  neglect,  but  even  to  deride  them«  Yet  AriBtotle,  assisted 
as  he  was  by  all  Plato's  speculations  before  us,  is  not  to  be 
undei^tood  as  having  superseded  the  necessity  for  that  nega- 
tive Elenchus  which  animates  the  Platonic  Dialogues  of 
Search :  nor  would  his  afiirmative  doctrines  have  held  their 
grounds  before  a  cross-examiniug  Sokrates, 


f  Ariatot.  Etbic.  Nikotn.  liLp,  1115- 
11  IS;  aluo  Ethic.  Eudom.  liL  1229- 
1231. 

The  cotnmeQta  of  Ari^otle  npon  the 


d«)ctnne  of  8okr«tei  Fe^iectiiie  Ooon^ 

aeem  to  relate  r^lher  to  the  Praim^aB 
than  to  tbi!  I^chAs  of  Pl»ta  SteEUi. 
Nik.  111€,  6.4  ;  EUi.  End.  12*^4,  %.  li 
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APPENDIX. 

The  dialogue  Gharmidds  is  declared  to  be  spurionfl,  not  only  by  Ast,  but  also 
by  Socher  (Ast,  Platen's  Leb.  pp.  419-428 ;  Socher,  Ucber  Platon,  pp.  130-187), 
Stemhart  maintains  the  genuineness  of  the  dialogue  against  them ;  declaring 
(as  in  regard  to  the  Lachds)  that  he  can  hardly  conceive  how  critics  can  mis- 
take the  truly  Platonic  character  of  it,  though  here  too,  as  in  the  Lachds,  he 
detects  **  adolesoentisd  vestigia  **  (Steinhart,  Einleit.  zum  Gharmidds,  pp.  290- 
293). 

Schleiermacher  considers  Gharmidds  as  well  as  Lachds  to  be  appendixes  to 
the  Protagoras,  which  opinion  both  Stallbaum  (Prolog,  p.  98)  and  Steinhart 
controviat. 

The  views  of  Stallbaum  respecting  the  Gharmidds  are  declared  by  Steinhart 
(p.  290)  to  be  **  recht  ausserlich  und  oberflachlich.**  To  me  they  appear  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  profound  and  recondite  meanings,  the  far-sighted 
indirect  hints^  which  Steinhart  himself  perceives  or  supposes  in  the  words  of 
Plato. 

These  critics  consider  the  dialogue  as  composed  during  the  government  of  the 
Thirty  at  Athens,  in  which  opinion  I  do  not  concur. 
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CHAPTER   XVIIL 

LYSia 

The  LysiBj  as  well  as  the  Cliarnud^,  is  a  dialogue  re<M>tintied 

by  Sokrates  himself,  describing  both  incidents  and  a 
conversatioa  in  a  crowded  palEestra ;  wherein  nut 
merely  bodily  exercises  were  habitually  praetiseil, 
but  debate  was  carried  on  and  intellectual  instmo 
lion  giveii  by  a  Sophist  Darned  Mikkus^  eompsiuiaa 
and  admirer  of  Sokrates,  There  is  a  lively  dramatic  com- 
mencementj  introducing  Sokrates  into  the  pahestra,  and  <le- 
tailing  the  preparation  and  scenic  arrangements^  before  the 
real  discussion  opens.  It  is  the  day  of  the  Henniea,  or  fee- 
tiTal  of  Hermes,  celebrated  by  sacrifice  and  its  aoeompattying 
banquets  among  tim  frequenters  of  gymnasia 

Lysis,  like  Charmides,  is  an  Athenian  youth,  of  conspi* 
SDefi«i7«id  cuous  beauty,  modesty,  and  protnJse,  His  father 
u»  Lysis,  Demokrates  represents  an  ancient  lamily  of  the 
if^lxonian  Deme  in  Attica,  and  is  said  to  be  desoendBd  from 
Zeus  and  the  daughter  of  the  Areh^etls  or  Heroic  Founder 
of  that  Deme,  The  family  moreover  are  so  wealthy,  that 
they  have  gained  many  victories  at  the  Pythian,  Isthmiazif 
and  Nemcau  games,  both  with  horses  and  with  chariotB  aid 
four,  Menexenus,  com^mnion  of  Lysis,  is  somewhat  older,  and 
is  his  affectionate  friend.  The  persons  who  invite  Sokrates 
into  the  palaestra,  and  give  occasion  to  the  debate,  are  Ktesip 
pus  and  Hippothales :  both  of  them  adults,  yet  in  the  vigour 
of  age,  Hippothales  is  the  Erastes  of  Lysis^  passiotiately 
attached  to  liim*  He  is  ridiculed  by  Ktesippus  for  per^ 
petually  talking  about  Lysis,  as  well  as  for  nddresdng  to  him 
comjiositions  both  in  prose  and  verse,  full  of  praise  luiJ 
flattery;  extolling  not  finly  his  |}ersonal  beauty,  bat  ali§o  hi* 
splendid  ancestry  and  position,* 
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In  reference  to  these  addresses,  Sokrates  remonstrates  with 
Hippothalfis  on  the  imprudence  and  mischief  of  ad-  origin  of  th« 
dressing  to  a  youth  flatteries  calculated  to  turn  his  ^5]^"?^: 
head.  He  is  himself  then  invited  by  Hippothales  Sf^araplr 
to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  proper  mode  of  talking  way^onuSC' 
to  youth;  such  as  shall  be  at  once  acceptable  to  youfh,for 
the  person  addressed,  and  unobjectionable.  Sokrates  ^'^^^^^^ 
agrees  to  do  so,  if  an  opportunity  be  afforded  him  of  convers- 
ing with  Lysis.**  Accordingly  after  some  well-imagined  inci- 
dentSy  interesting  as  marks  of  Greek  manners — Sokrates  and 
Ktesippus  with  others  seat  themselves  in  the  pala3stra,  amidst 
a  crowd  of  listeners.®  Lysis,  too  modest  at  first  to  approach, 
18  emboldened  to  sit  down  by  seeing  Menexenus  seated  by  the 
side  of  Sokrates :  while  Hippothales,  not  daring  to  put  him- 
self where  Lysis  can  see  him,  listens,  but  conceals  himself 
behind  some  of  the  crowd.  Sokrates  begins  the  conversation 
with  Menexenus  and  Lysis  jointly :  but  presently  Menexenus 
is  called  away  for  a  moment,  and  he  talks  with  Lysis  singly. 

8okr. — ^Well — Lysis — ^your  father  and  mother  love  you 
extremely.  Lysis. — Assuredly  they  do.  8okr. —  convemiion 
They  would  wish  you  therefore  to  be  as  happy  as  w"»»  Lysis- 
possible.  Lym. — Undoubtedly.  8okr. — Do  you  think  any 
man  happy,  who  is  a  slave,  and  who  is  not  allowed  to  do  any 
thing  that  he  desires  ?  Lysis. — I  do  not  think  him  happy  at 
alL  SoJcr. — Since  therefore  your  father  and  mother  are  so 
anxious  that  you  should  be  happy,  they  of  course  allow  you 
to  do  the  things  which  you  desire,  and  never  reprove  nor 
forbid  you.  Lysis. — ^Not  at  all,  by  Zeus,  Sokrates :  there  are 
a  great  many  things  that  they  forbid  me.  8okr. — ^How  say 
you  !  they  wish  you  to  be  happy — ^and  they  hinder  you  from 
doing  what  you  wish  I  Tell  me,  for  example,  when  one  of 
your  father's  chariots  is  going  to  run  a  race,  if  you  wished  to 
mount  and  take  the  reins,  would  not  they  allow  you  to  do  so  ? 
Lysis. — No — certainly  :  they  would  not  allow  me.  8okr. — 
But  whom  do  they  allow  then  ?  Lysis. — My  father  employs  a 
paid  charioteer.    8ohr. — What !  do  they  permit  a  hireling,  in 

^  Plato,  I.ybis,  p.  2UG.  *  Plato,  LyBW,  pp.  206-207. 
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p^ference  to  yow,  to  do  what  be  wiBlies  with  the  horses  ?  and 
do  they  pre  hiiii  pay  besides  for  doiiig  so  ?     L^sis. — ^Why — 
to  be  sure*    SaAr*— But  doubtless,  I  imagine,  they  tnist  the 
team  of  mules  to  your  direction ;  and  if  you  chose  to  take 
the  whip  and  flog,  they  would  allow  you  ?    Lynk. — Allow 
me?  not  at  all-     Sokr, — WbatI  is  no  one  allowed  to  flog 
them?    Lym. — ^Tes — certainly — the   mule-groom.     Sohr^ — 
Is  he  a  slave  or  free  ?    Zi/m.-^A  slave,    Sokr. — Then,  it 
eeems,  they  esteem  a  slave  higher  than  you  their  son  ;  tmst- 
iug  their  property  to  him  rather  than  to  you,  letting  him  do 
what  he  pleaaes,  while  they  forbid  you.    But  t«ll  me  farther* 
do  they  allow  you  to  direct  yom-self — or  do  not  they  even 
truBt  you  BO  far  as  that  ?     Lt/sk. — How  can  you  imagine  that 
they  trust  me  ?    t^okr. — But  docs  any  one  else  direct  yon  ? 
Ljfsk. — Tes^ — tliis  tutor  here.    Sokr. — Is  he  a  slave  ?     Lysis. 
To  be  sure :  belonging  to  our  family.     Sokr. — That  is  shock- 
ing ;  one  of  free  birth  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  slave ! 
But  what  is  it  tlmt  he  does,  as  your  director  ?    Lysis. — He 
conduct^^  mo  to  my  teacher  s  house,     Sokr. — What !  do  thy 
govern  you  also,  these  teachers  ?    Lysie* — Undoubtedly  they 
da     ^0^. — Then  your  fatlier  certainly  is  bent  on  putting 
over  you  plenty  of  directors  and  governors.     But   surely^ 
when  you  come  home  to  your  mother,  she  at  le^st^  anxious 
thut  you  should  be  happy  as  fiir  as  she  is  concernedj  lets  you 
do  what  you  please  about  the  wool  or  the  web,  when  she  is 
weaving :  she  dues  not  forbid  you  to  meddle  with  the  bodkin 
or  any  of  the  other  iustrumeuts  of  her  work?     Lysis, — Ridi- 
culous !  not  only  does  sbe  forbid  me,  but  I  should  be  beaten 
if  I  did  meddle,     Sokr. — ^How  is  this,  by  Herakles?     Have 
you  done  any  v^Tong  to  your  father  and  mother?    I^sis*^ 
J^Tever  at  all,  by  Zeus,     Sohr,—Vvom  what  provocation  is  it* 
then,  that  they  prevent  you  in  this  terrible  way,  from  being 
happy  and  doing  what  you  wish  ?  keeping  you  the  wb<da  cbj 
in  servitude  to  some  one^  and  never  your  own  master?  so 
that  you  derive  no  benefit  either  from  the  great  wealth  of  the 
femily,  which  is  managed  by  every  one  else  rather  than  by 
you — or  from  your  own  body,  noble  as  it  is.    Even  that  is 
consigned  to  the  watch  and  direction  of  another :  while  you. 
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liysi^  are  master  of  nothing,  nor  can  do  any  one  thing  of 
what  you  desire,  Lf/sk, — The  reason  is,  Sokrates,  that  I  am 
not  yet  old  enough*  Sokr. — That  can  hardly  be  the  reason ; 
for  to  a  certain  extent  your  father  and  mother  do  trust  you, 
withont  waiting  for  yon  to  grow  olden  If  they  want  any 
thing  to  be  written  or  read  for  them^  they  employ  yon  for 
that  purpose  in  preference  to  any  one  in  the  house :  and  you 
are  then  allowed  to  write  or  read  first-,  whichever  of  the 
letters  you  think  proper*  Again,  when  you  take  up  the  lyre^ 
neither  father  nor  mother  hinder  you  from  tightening  or 
relaxing  the  strings,  or  striking  them  either  with  your  finger 
or  with  tlie  pleetrum,  Ly%m, — They  do  not.  Sohr. — Why 
is  it  then  J  that  they  do  not  hinder  you  in  this  last  ease,  as 
they  did  in  the  cases  before  mentioned  ?  Lydu, — ^I  suppose 
it  is  because  I  know  this  last,  but  did  not  know  tlie  others. 
Sokr^ — ^Well,  my  good  friend,  you  see  that  it  is  not  your 
ineFease  of  years  that  your  father  waits  for ;  but  on  the  very 

I  day  that  he  becomes  convinced  that  you  know  better  than 
he,  lie  wOl  entrust  both  himself  and  his  property  to  your 
management*     Lygh. — I  suppose  that  he  will*     Sokr. — Ay 

I  — and  your  neighbour  too  will  judge  in  the  same  way  as  yonr 
father.  As  soon  as  he  is  satisfied  that  you  understand  house- 
management  better  than  he  does,  which  do  you  think  he  will 

I  rather  do — confide  his  house  to  you,  or  continue  to  manage  it 
himself?  Lym. — I  think  he  will  confide  it  to  me.  Sokr, — 
The  Athenians  too  :  do  not  you  think  that  they  also  will  put 
their  aflairs  into  your  mauagement,  as  soon  as  they  perceive 
that  yon  have  intelligence  adequate  to  the  task  ?  Lym* — 
Tes:  I  do.  Sokr, — What  do  you  say  about  the  Great  King 
also,  by  Zeus!  T\Tien  Ids  meat  is  being  boiled,  would  he 
permit  his  eldest  son  who  is  to  succeed  to  the  rule  of  Asia,  t0 
tlirow  iu  any  thing  that  he  pleases  into  the  sauce,  rather 
than  us,  if  we  come  and  prove  to  him  that  we  know  better 
than  his  son  the  way  of  preparing  sauce  ?  LymB. — ^Clearly, 
he  wOl  rather  permit  ue*  Sokr, — The  Great  Kiug  will  not 
let  his  son  throw  in  even  a  pinch  of  salt :  while  we,  if  w@ 
chose  to  take  up  an  entire  handful,  should  be  allowed  to 
thmw  it  in,     Ly»i». — ^No  doubt.     Sokt. — What  if  his  son  has 
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a  complaint  in  hk  eyea ;  would  the  Great  King^  Imowing  liim 
to  be  ignorant  of  medicine,  allow  him  eYen  to  touch  his  own 
eyea^ — or  would  he  forbid  him?  Lym. — He  would  forbid 
him.  Sokr. — ^As  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  accounted  us 
good  physicians,  and  if  we  desired  even  to  open  the  eyes  and 
drop  a  powder  into  them,  he  Avould  not  lunder  ns,  in  the  con- 
viction tliat  we  understood  what  we  were  doing,  Lt/ms. — 
You  speak  truly.  Sakr, — All  other  matters,  in  shorty  on 
which  he  believed  us  to  be  wiser  than  himself  or  his  son, 
he  would  entrust  to  us  rather  than  to  himself  or  his  son  ? 
Lym. — ^Necessarily  so,  Sokrates.  Sokr. — This  is  the  state  of 
the  case  then,  my  dear  Lysis  :  On  those  matters  on  which  we 
shall  have  become  intelligent,  all  persoDB  will  put  trust  in  us 
— Greeks  as  well  as  barbarians,  men  as  well  as  women.  We 
shall  do  whatever  we  please  respecting  them :  no  one  will  fie 
at  all  inclined  to  interfere  i^nth  us  on  such  matters ;  not  only 
we  shall  be  ourselves  free,  but  we  shall  have  command  over 
otiiers  besides.  These  matters  will  be  really  ours,  because 
we  shall  derive  real  good  from  them.*^  As  to  those  subjects, 
on  the  contrary,  on  which  we  shall  not  have  acquired  iutelli- 
gence,  no  one  will  trust  us  to  do  wbat  we  think  right:  every 
one> — ^DOt  merely  strangers,  but  father  and  mother  and  nearer 
relatives  if  there  were  any, — will  obstruct  us  as  inuch  as  they 
can:  we  shall  be  in  servitude  so  far  as  these  subjects  are 
concerned;  and  they  will  be  really  alien  to  us^  for  we  shall 
derive  no  real  good  from  them.  Do  you  admit  that  this  is 
the  case?^  Li/^i^. — I  do  admit  it.  Sekr, — ShaU  we  then 
be  friends  to  any  ono^  or  will  any  on©  love  hb^  on  those 
matters  on  which  we  are  unprofitable?  Lt^&m — Certainly 
not  Sokr, — You  see  that  neither  does  your  father  love 
yoUj  nor  does  any  man  love  another,  in  so  far  as  he  is 
useless  ?  Ly^i^, — Apparently  not*  8okr. — If  then  you  be- 
come iiitelligent,  my  boy,  all  persons  will  be  your  friends 
and  all  pei^ons  will  be  your  kinsmen :  for  you  will  be  u^seful 
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and  good ;  if  you  do  not,  no  one  will  be  your  firiend, — not 
even  your  father  nor  your  mother  nor  your  other  relatives* 

Is  it  possible  then^  Lyais,  for  a  man  to  think  highly  of  him- 
self oo  those  matters,  on  which  he  does  not  yet  think  aright  ? 
L^ns. — How  can  it  be  possible?  Sokr, — If  you  stand  in 
need  of  a  teacher,  yon  do  not  yet  think  aright  ?  Lt/ds* — 
Trae.  So^*— Accordingly,  you  are  not  presutnptuons  on 
the  floore  of  intelligence,  Biiice  you  are  still  without  intel- 
ligence.    Lf/m.—By  Zeus,  Sokrates,  I  think  not/ 

When  I  heard  Lysis  speak  thus  (continues  Sokrates,  who 
is  here  the  narrator),  I  looked  towards  HippothaJes,  j^y.^,  [, 
and  I  was  on  the  point  of  committing  a  blunder :  r^jS^*^ 
for  it  occurred  to  me  to  aay,  That  is  the  way,  Hip-  i^pp«"»i^ 
pothaica,  to  address  a  youth  whom  you  love :  you  ought  to 
check  and  humble  him,  not  to  puff  him  up  and  spoil  him,  as 
you  have  hitlierto  done.     But  when  I  saw  him  agitated  and 
distressed  by  what  had  been  said*  I  called  to  mind  that  though 
standing  close  by,  he  wished  not  to  be  seen  by  Lysis.     Accord- 
ingly, I  restrained  myself  and  eaid  notliing  of  the  kind,* — 
Lysis  accepts  this  as  a  friendly  lesson,  inculcating  humility : 
and  seeing  Menexenus  just  then  coming  back,  he  ljtj*  ro- 
says  aside  to  Sokrates,  Talk  to  Menexenus  as  you  tmS^' 
have  been  talking  to  me.     You  can  tell  Mm  your-  StJi^JSTto 
self  (replies  Sokrates)  what  you  haTe  heard  from  ^*^"''^'^"*- 
me:  you  listened  very  attentively.     Most  certainly  I  shall 
tell  him  (says  Lysis) :  but  meanwhile  pray  address  to  him 
yourself  some  other  questions,  for  me  to  hear.    You  must  I 
engage  to  help  me  if  I  require  it  (answers  Sokrates):  for 
Menexenus  is  a  formidable  disputant,  scholar  of  our  friend 
Ktesippus,  who  is  here  ready  to  assist  him.     I  know  he  is — 
(rejoiiied  Lysis),  and  it  is  for  tliat  veiy  reason  that  I  want 
you  to  talk  to  him — that  you  may  chasten  and  punish  him,'* 
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I  hare  giTen  at  lengtK  and  almost  literally  (with  some 
dK«f^  few  abbreviatioiiB),  tUs  fiiHt  coBTersation  between 
SliTi'^M  Sokiates  and  Lysis,  be^^use  it  is  a  very  eliaracle- 
7k&  pAsaagB,  exhibiting  conspicuously  eeTernl  pecih 
liar  featm-es  of  tbe  PlatonicoSokratic  interrogation. 
Facts  common  and  familiar  are  placet!  in  a  nmd 
pomt  of  Tiew,  tngemio^ly  contrasted,  and  introduced  as  Btep- 
piDg-stones  to  a  very  wide  generality.  Wisdom  or  knowledge 
is  e^ted  into  the  ruling  force,  with  liberty  of  action  not 
admissible  except  imdcr  its  guidance :  the  qneetiona  are  put 
in  an  inTerted  half-ironical  tone  (not  nnoommon  with  the  his- 
torieal  Sokfates^)i  aa  if  an  affirmative  answer  were  expected 
as  a  matter  of  comae,  while  in  truth  the  answer  is  siue  to  bo 
negatiye :  lastly,  the  purpose  of  checking  undue  self-^eem 
is  proclaimed.  The  rest  of  the  dialogue,  which  euntains  the 
main  substantive  que^ion  investigated,  I  can  report  only  in 
brief  abridgment,  with  a  few  remarks  following- 

Sokmtes  beg;in%  as  Lysis  requests,  to  interrogate  Meaex- 
enus — ^firet  premising^ — Different  men  have  different 
tastes:  gome  love  horses  and  dogs,  others  wealth  or 
honours^  For  my  part,  I  care  little  about  all  &ucli 
acquisitions :  but  I  ardently  desire  to  poeseas  frieo<i&, 
tatitei^  and  I  would  rather  have  a  good  friend  than  all  tto 
treasures  of  Persia*  You  two,  Menexenua  ^d 
Lysis,  are  much  to  be  envied,  becauee  at  your  early  age^  eadi 
of  you  has  made  an  attached  friend  of  t!ie  other.  But  I  am 
so  iar  from  any  such  good  fortune,  that  I  do  not  even  know 
how  any  man  becomes  the  friend  of  another.  Tliis  is  wliat  I 
want  to  ask  from  you,  Menexenus,  as  one  who  must  know/ 
having  acquired  such  a  friend  already. 

WTien  one  man  loves  another,  which  becomes  the  fiiend  of 
which  ?  Does  he  who  loves,  become  the  friend  of  him  whom 
he  loves,  whether  the  latter  returns  the  affectiou  or  not?    Or 


vf4B^  yv.  Bik  raurd  T01  teal  j$o^Koftal 
rv  tiit^  hnXiyttrGm — ^tt'aifTht>  ttoAda^i, 
Oonimre  Xtttiojjhon,  Meitjor.  1.  4,1,  I 
where  ho  Bpeait»  of  the  chastisinir  p(ir- 
Mjec  oftim  ctinit*mpliitud  by  S^ikrat^  in 
blfl  COHVerefttion— 4  ^KUM^  ttoAmrritpiotr 


i  See  tb« 
with  Oktilaiti  in 
lit    6 :    nlflp    the    txm^^smikm 
PenMea,  iii,  5,  23-24. 

k  Plaio,  LyMf,  pp.  211*312. 
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is  the  persoa  loved,  whate?er  be  hia  own  dispositionsj  the 
fciend  of  the  person  who  loves  him  ?  Or  is  reciprocity  of 
aSection  necessary,  in  order  that  either  shall  be  the  friend 
of  the  other? 

The  speaken  cannot  satisfy  themselves  that  the  title  of 
friend  fits  either  of  the  three  cases  ;^  so  that  this  line  of 
mterrogating  comes  to  a  dead  lock.  Menexenus  avows  liis 
embarrassment,  while  Lysis  expreeses  himself  more  hope- 
fully- 

Sokrates  now  takes  up  a  different  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  turns  to  Lysis,  inviting  him  to  consider  what  Q^egUoM 
been  laid  down  by  the  poets,  "our  fathers  and  J^^^f^ 
'ipiides  in  respect  of  wisdom," ""  Homer  says  that  t^^%„ 
the  Gods  originate  friendship,  by  bringing  the  like  ut^l*^?" 
man  to  his  like:  Empedokles  and  other  physical  ci^vl^^''"' 
philosophers  have  also  asserted,  that  like  must  *™*  "^'^*''''" 
always  and  of  necessity  be  the  friend  of  like.  These  wise 
teachers  cannot  mean  (continues  Sokrates)  that  bad  men 
are  friends  of  each  other*  The  bad  man  can  be  no  one's 
friend*  He  is  not  even  like  himself,  but  ever  wayward  and 
insane: — much  less  can  he  be  like  to  any  one  else,  even 
to  another  bad  man.  They  mean  that  the  good  alone  are 
like  to  each  other,  and  friends  to  each  other,"  But  is  this 
toie  ?  What  good,  or  what  harm,  can  like  do  to  like,  which 
it  does  not  also  do  to  itself  ?  How  can  thei*©  be  reciprocal 
love  between  parties  who  render  to  each  other  no  reciprocal 
aid  ?  Is  not  the  good  man,  so  far  forth  as  good,  suilicient  to 
himself-^standiug  in  need  of  no  one — and  therefore  loving  no 
one  ?  How  can  good  men  care  much  for  each  other,  seeing 
that  they  thus  neither  regret  each  other  when  absent,  nor 
have  need  of  each  other  when  present  ?  * 

»  Pkta,  Lyms,  c,  21-23,  pp.  2l2-2ia,  |  -  Plato.  Lyak,  c.  24,  p.  213  E.  tru^^ 
fJtrt  ol  ^ihovfitroi  (2),  fATj^  si  piXovrrh  '  V*'  &inrtp  war^^t  r%t  ffoi^lai  tt^t  «al 


Tt  irai  if^iKo^fitvm  (3),  &c.  Sokrates 
liere  proftj^aefi  to  Imvo  MhowD  groimdfl 
for  K^jectiDg  tdl  tlitiEiC^  tliree  fiappod' 
tkina.  But  if  w€  IbUow  the  preceding 
•x^umeDt,  we  ehall  bc6  tlMit  be;  has 
■hown  grounds  only  against  the  fli^ 
two,  not  agaiDst  the  tkird. 


0  FJah),  LynAB,  c,  26,  p.  214. 

^  PJatn,  Lyiiifl,  c.  27^  p.  215.    *0  B^ 
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It  appears  therefore,  Ly^  (continues  Sokrates),  that  we 
BXB  trnveUing  in  the  wrong  road,  and  must  trj 
another  (lii'ectioii.  I  now  rem^nber  to  hare  re* 
^*I1]S  eently  heard  some  one  affirming — eontraiy  to  wlttl 
SmSwp.  ve  hare  jiiat  said — that  likefiees  is  a  cauie  of  aTer> 
SS^^^  ^on,  and  nnttkenegs  a  canse  of  friendship.  Be  too, 
^'^'^'^  prodaced  eTidenee  from  the  poets;  for  Heaiod  teUfl 
US,  that  ^'potter  is  jealous  of  potter,  and  baid  of  haid*^ 
Things  most  alike  are  most  ftill  of  enry,  jealousy,  and  hatjed 
toeadi  other :  things  most  nnlike,  are  most  full  of  Mejifklup. 
Thus  the  poor  man  is  of  necessity  a  friend  to  the  rich,  th«^ 
weak  man  to  the  strong,  for  the  sake  of  protection:  th©  mik 
man,  for  similar  reason,  to  the  physician*  In  general, 
ignorant  man  loves,  and  is  a  friend  to,  the  man  of  km 
Nay,  there  are  also  physical  philosophers,  who  aa^rt  that 
this  principle  pervades  all  nattire ;  tliat  dry  is  the  friend  of 
moists  cold  of  hol^  and  m  forth  r  that  all  contraries  lerve  aa 
nourishment  to  their  contrariea  These  are  ingeaicni 
imichem  i  hnt  if  we  follow  them,  we  shall  have  the  de 
dupntants  attacking  us  immediately,  and  asking — W 
the  opposite  essentially  a  friend  to  its  oppomte?  Bo  yoa 
mean  that  nnjust  is  es^ntially  the  friend  of  just — lempmli 
of  intemperate — ^good  of  evil?  Impossible:  the 
cannot  be  maintained.!^ 

My  head  turns  (continnes  Sokrates)  witli  this 
HttMi^  and  pnzde — since  neither  like  is  the  fHend  of  Ufce^ 
M«_"^i»i>  nor  contrary  of  contrary.  But  I  will  now  hazaid  a 
faggwM  different  guess  of  my  own.^i  There  are  three  genera 
■wyg^  in  all:  the  good — the  evil — and  that  which  ii 
o«^  neither  good   nor  evil,  tlie  indifferent.     Now 

have  found  that  good  is  not  a  friend  to  good — nor  evil 
— nor  good  to  evil — nor  evil  to  good.    If  therefore  there 
any  fiieodship  at  aO,  it  must  be  the  indifferent  that  iis 
either  to  its  Hke,  or  to  the  good ;  for  nothing  whatever 


ovTw  $xmmi»i  TOMt  H  Toioi^rovr  Tit    ihrfjfm  ^*  rii  t»£  ^ij/fmtf  km^— 
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he  a  friend  to  evil.  But  if  tlie  iodifferent  bo  a  friend  at  all, 
it  cannot  be  a  friend  to  its  o\v*n  like ;  since  we  have  already 
shown  that  like  genc^rally  is  not  friend  to  like-  It  remains 
thereforei  that  the  indifferent,  in  itself  neither  good  nor  evil, 
is  friend  to  the  good/ 

Yet  hold  I    Are  we  on  the  right  scent  ?    What  reason  is 
there  to  determinej  on  the  part  of  the  indifferent,  sii«gcBtion 
attachment  to  the  good?    It  wiU  only  have  such  jJ^JtSdir- 
attacliment    under    certain    given    circumstances:  fStoOH? 
when,  though  neither  good  nor  e\il  in  itaalf,  it  has  de^ieliilin^ 


nevertheless  evil  associated  with  it^  of  which  it  bytheaMi- 
desires  to  be  rid*     Thus  the   body,  in  itself,  is  tvii,fnmj 
neither  good  nor  evil:  but  when  diseased^  it  bas  MxioiMJ 


I 


evil  clinging  to  it,  and  becomes  in  consequence  of 
this  evil,  friendly  to  the  medical  art  as  a  remedy.  But  this 
is  true  only  so  long  as  the  evil  is  only  apparent,  and  uot^ 
real :  so  long  as  it  is  a  mere  superficial  appendage,  and  has 
not  become  incorporated  with  the  essential  nature  of  the 
body.  When  evil  has  become  engrained,  the  body  ceases  to 
be  indifferent  (i.  e.^  neither  goo<l  nor  evil),  and  loses  all  its  at- 
tachment to  good.  Thus  that  which  determines  the  indifferent 
to  become  friend  of  the  good,  is,  the  contact  and  pressure  of 
accessory  evil  not  in  harmony  with  its  own  nature,  accom- 
panied by  a  desire  for  the  cure  of  such  eviL' 

Under  tins  head  comes  the  explanation  of  the  philosopher 
— the  friend  or  lover  of  wisdom.     The  man  already  pfiudpie 
wise  is  not  a  lo?er  of  wisdom ;  nor  the  man  tho-  by  the  phuo- 
rougUy  bad  and  stupid,  with  whose  nature  ignor-  mipmi'rduitfi 
ance  is  enerrained.     Like  does  not  love  like,  nor  not>*itHsy«t 
does  contrarv  love  contrary.     The  philosopher  is  f**!tnKWi 
intermediate  between  the  two :  be  is  not  wise,  but  ^^^^ 
neither  has  he  yet  become  radically  stupid  and  unteach- 
able.    He  has  ignorance  cleaving  to  him  as  an  evil,  but  he 


'  Plato,  Ly<d«,  0.  m,  p.  216  D. 

•  Plttk>.   I.ysia,   p.    32,^  p.    217,     Ti 

leaxav  wup^itn'Q's  ofhrw  koh^m  iaTt¥,  i<m 
i'  St€  ^dii  rb  TOiovTiii^  ytyovtv.  Tldyu 
yt*     Obicovr  tray  fii^wat  HOMhv  ^  KCtirou 


ttai  T%i   q^iA^nt    rlkya9ov^     0&    ykp   In 
fiftty   afht    Katfhw   oihi    dkyaBhvj    oAAa 
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knows  his  own  ignorance,  and  yearns  for  wisdom  as  a  cure 
for  it* 

The  two  jouBg  collocutora  with  Sokrates  welcome  this 
soktaosdis-  e:splaaatIon  heartily,  and  Sokrat^s  himself  appears 
tficiiutcaA  for  the  moment  satisfied  with  it.  But  he  presently 
lioiL^Ke  bethjaks  himself,  and  exclaima,  Ah!  Lysis  and 
Aioibiie.oT  Menexenus,  our  wealth  is  all  a  dream!  we  have 
iMUydwio  been  yielding  agam  to  deliiBioiisl  Let  us  once 
1^  reiiiti^jo  w  more  examine.     You  will  admit  that  aU  friendship 

tmembuDCQ  * 

oiiMM^ectA  ^^  ^^  accoimt  of  something  and  for  the  sake  of  some- 
^«»me*«r.  thing:  it  is  relative  both  to  some  producing  causei 
and  to  some  prospective  end.  Thus  the  body,  which  is  in 
itself  neither  good  nor  evil,  becomes  when  sick  a  friend  to 
the  medical  art:  on  account  of  sickness,  which  is  as  evil 
— and  for  the  sake  of  healthy  which  is  a  good.  The  medical 
art  is  dear  to  us,  because  health  is  dear ;  but  is  there  any 
thing  behind^  for  the  sake  of  which  health  also  is  dear  ?  It 
is  plain  that  we  cannot  push  the  series  of  references  onward 
for  ever,  and  that  we  must  come  ultimately  to  something 
which  is  dear  per  se^  not  from  reference  to  any  ulterior  aiiud 
— to  some  primum  amahile,  dear  by  its  own  nature,  to  which 
all  other  dear  things  refer,  and  from  which  they  are  deri- 
vatives." It  is  this  primum  amahik  which  i^  the  primitive, 
essential,  and  constant  object  of  our  affections :  we  love  other 
thingB  only  from  theu'  being  associated  with  it  Thus  suppose 
a  father  tenderly  attaelied  to  his  son,  and  that  the  son  has 
drunk  hemlock,  for  which  wine  is  an  antidote;  the  father 
will  come  by  association  to  prize  highly j  not  merely  the  wine 
which  saves  his  son's  life,  but  even  the  cup  in  which  the  wine 
is  <K)ntained.     Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  he  prizes 


t  Plato.  Lyids,  c,  33,  p.  218  A. 

B^  oJ-^aiTfF  fhtv  rb  K<vcbv  tovtq,  rifif 
Aytftiioif^  H'fiwuif  S*  liir*  a&TuS  fimrcf  dy»/w* 


Compare  Pluto^  Bjmpmdi&,  p.  204. 
•  Pluto,  Lyiik,  c,  3tj,  p,  219  D,   'A/ 
oZy  ovK    kvdyKHf   airin-fTjc    ^^lai  dhvt 

at  cKf«a  fftti  TfUlAa  ^tifs^t^  wuna  ij^Uo 
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tlie  witie  or  the  cup  m  much  as  liis  sou  :  for  the  truth  is,tliat 
al]  Ws  solicitude  is  really  on  behalf  of  his  soUj  luid  extends 
only  in  a  derivative  and  serondary  way  to  the  wine  and  the 
€Up>  So  aliout  gold  and  silver:  we  talk  of  priisjug  highly 
gold  and  silver — but  this  is  incorrect,  for  what  we  really 
prize  is^  not  gold,  but  the  ulterior  something*  whatever  it  be, 
for  the  attainment  of  wliich  gold  and  other  instrumental 
means  are  accumulated.  In  general  terms — when  we  eay 
that  B  is  dear  on  account  of  A,  we  are  really  speaking  of 
A  under  the  name  of  B.  What  is  really  dear,  is  that  primi- 
tire  object  of  love,  primum  amabikf  towards  which  all  the 
afieetiQUs  which  we  bear  to  other  tilings,  refer  and  tend/ 

Is  it  then  true  (continues  Sokrates)  that  good  is  onv  pri- 
fium  amaiikf  and  dear  to  us  in  itself?  If  so,  is  it  Tbecnuieof 
dear  to  us  on  account  of  evil  ?  that  is,  only  as  a  w7d^'"" 
remedy  for  evil ;  so  that  if  evil  were  totally  banished,  [JlkUi^^ui 
good  v^ould  cease  to  be  prized  ?  Is  it  true  that  evil  *"'  "'^'^  ""^^ 
is  tiie  cause  why  any  thing  is  dear  to  us  ? '  This  cannot  be  : 
becaufie  even  if  all  evil  were  banislied,  the  appetites   and 


»  Plato,  Lyfik,  c.  37,  p.  220  B.  'Oifa 
ydp  ipmfi.€V  ^iha.  tlvai  i}^tv  trtKa  <^IKqv 
Wiifos^  irifiqi  ^-HfAitri  <patv6fi(9a  Kiyoirrfs 
niiT^"    ^iKov    Jtir    r^    6vri    itivdviffvfi 

at  Aey6^€vm  ^Ihieu  rtKturanTfV^ 

7  Pl»to»  Lysis,  c.  3S,  p.  220  D,  We 
jxmy  Boe  Umt  in  ihiA  chaptof  Pluto 
nms  into  fi  coDfiision  betweeti  t^  Bid  rt 
and  rh  iwtitd  ^rw,  which  two  h^  bpgAn 
hf  etrofnl];'  dktingiiijihijig.  Tliu^  in 
ti.M,p.2lS  D  he  says,  6  fiXof  iTn 
T^  ^lAoff  —  €V€Kd  Tov  Ha]  SiiL  n. 
Again  <*,  35,   p.  219  A*  lie   eaya— ri 

^^v  w4fr&P'it  ZvtKa  T^i  u^  ft  Car. 
This  in  n  Terj  cletr  and  importoDt 
dititinetion. 

It  is  continupd  in  c.  38,  p.  220  C— 

ttal  (^iiAaC^c^.  ^t  t^Ap^attov  %v  rod 
ttuxov  rh  &yaGhv^  rh  St  HOtthv  r^tnifiSL, 
Bnt  ill  c,  311,  p.  220  B — rh  Si  rp  &vrt 
^Lkaif  itttv  TGwdmov  Totfl-ou  ^atftrai 

%^  ix^f^o^  Sj/fKo.  To  niftke  the 
reSiSOfiiiiig  f^niiftitft^nt  with  whiit  ha«d 
gOT»  WoreT  the*o  two  bat  wordB  nuglxt 
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to  1>6  PicbAii(»ed  for  Sia  rh  ix&pSv. 
Plato  hml  laid  dowu  tlie  doctiine  that 
good  ia  loved— 3  lA  tJ*  Ktuchv^  not  fveica 
rov  ttaxou.  CrOud  m  loTed  on  a/tc^tnt 
of  mi,  but  fof  Hie  sake  of  ohtaimng  a 
remedy  to  or  cessation  of  the  oviL 

Btdnhart  (in  hm   not«  on  Hieron, 

Mliller'a  traiislntioD  of  Pluto,  p,  26S) 

calls  tlik  a   "  sophistische^   Rathi^ol- 

spifll ;"  and  be  notti  other  jx^rtions  of 

I  the  difdogtie  which  **  reminil  ns  of  the 

'  deceptive  tiicks  of  the  SopliiHta  *'  •  die 

I  Trugspiele  der  SophistGn,  eoe  pp.  222- 

I  224-227-230).    Ue  pmhscB  PliUo  here 

I  for  his  *'  fiuo  pltneantry  on   tlie  de* 

I  ceptivc  arts  of  the  Bophistw."    Admit- 

I  tinfc  tliat  Plfito  puts  forward  Bophifitiral 

I  quibblea  with  the  wonl  ipiKou  ho  tells 

us  that  this  ia  suitablo  for  the  piirpnso 

I  of  pafElinn  th*^  oonteotioiis  youijg  mtin 

Meneienua*    Tho  confusion   between 

IvtKd  TOW  nod  5i4  T*  'noticed  fibove) 

appears  to  bo  numbepecl  l*y  Sttinhart 

iiniuuj^  the  fine  jt^tsi  against  ProtAgomi^, 

Prodikuii,  or  soma  of  tlie  Saphisat*.    1 

can  see  nothing  in  it  except  ia  iin- 

cofisc^ioui  mn^cuiftoy  m  Plato**  roaaim* 

ing. 
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I  said  to  them — Well,  we  must  close  oar  dialogue  with  the 
confession,  that  we  have  all  three  made  a  ridioulous  figure 
in  it :  1,  an  old  man,  as  well  as  you  two  youths.  Our  hearers 
will  go  away  declaring,  that  we  fancy  ourselves  to  be  friends 
each  to  the  other  two ;  but  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  find  out  what  a  fifiend  m^ 


^ 


I 


Thus   endi?  the  main  discussion  of  the  Lysis  :    not  only 
without  any  positive  result,  but  with  speakers  and  asnarka.  No 
hearers  more  puzzled  than  they  were  at  tne  be-  smt.  sk,Kn> 
ginning :  having  been  made  to  feel  a  great  many  J"  *iiiiij?iiiig 
difficulties  which  they  never  felt  before.     Nor  can  w^>nfe— lo 

-  ,  ,  -111         expiBQ  the 

I  percaive  any  general  purpose  mamug  th rough  the  ^^^^^^^. 
dialogue,  except  that  truly  Sokratic  and  Platonic  ^^«^- 
pfurpose — ^To  showj  by  cross-exarainatioo  on  the  commonest 
words  and  ideas,  tliat  what  every  one  appears  to  ki\ow,  and 
talks  about  most  confidently ,  no  one  really  knows  or  can 
distinctly  explain."  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  final  declara- 
tion put  into  the  mouth  of  Sofcrates,  "  We  believe  ourselves 
to  be  each  other's  friendsj  yet  we  none  of  ua  Icnow  what  a 


^  Plftto,  Lysis,  |>.  223  A.     Nvv  fih 

'  Anidng  Uie  mun  j  pf  tints  of  arui^ogy 
bitween  the  Lyuie  ana  tlie  Cbarmidi?^, 
cne  ii^  That  bfrtb  of  them  nre  dccljiretl 
to  be  ipnrimie  and  unwortKy  of  Platfi, 
by  Rocher  as  weU  as  by  Aflt  fAjst, 
PlatoQ'fl  Lcbon,  pfi.  42[M34;  Sochcr* 
Vtl^t  Pliiton,  pp.  137-141). 

Bchleu^miachcr  nuika  l^io  Ly^k  as 
seootid  iri  his  Pbionic  setiea  of  dia* 
torae«,  &n  apjKittdir  to  the  Plifudrus 
fEiBl  p.  174  esq,) ;  K.  F,  Horniann, 
BtaUbatiin,  |Bd  ni«j-ly  all  Ihc  otlker 
Rritlca  d[s»At  from  this  view ;  they 
p1s«e  the  I/yBi»  en  au  early  dialogue, 
ilong  with  Cbamiidfej  and  l^clifia^  ftu- 
terior  to  the  ProtngomB  (K.  F*  Her- 
msnn,  Gesch.  una  Byet,  Fl.  FhlL 
pp,  447-448 ;  Stftllbaiun,  Prr.>leg.  ad  Ly«. 
p.  90;  St^iuhiirtj  Einl-  p.  2*il )»  near  to 
or  dtiring  the  govern riient  of  the  Thirty, 
AU  of  them  profeas  to  discover  in  tlio 
£(y«s  "  iidolcsftcontjiB  vesiii^ia/' 

A«t  and  Bother  chAmcterij^  i\m 
liakgw  Ai  a  tbmie  of  subtlfj  gophietry 


and  rri^tif*  contradiction,  Bnch  aa  (iu 
tlif'ii  "jini  "ii ,  Plato  can  not  have  oora- 
jM^H  1  Stiinhntim  conoetlt'8  the  ao- 
]Jhi^^t^y(  but  oontciiidis  that  it  is  pat  by 
Fin  to  intentionally,  for  the  purpose  of 
deriding,  expo^tiog*  disgracing,  the 
Sophists  and  their  dialectical  trickB  : 
"  Indibrii  cansA  ''  (p.  88) ;  "  nt  illuBtri 
aliqiio  eiemplo  diimioostretur  ilbk'**- 
ticam  btam,  qnam  adoleseenti'^  magno 
quodom  studio  sectubantar,  nihil  em 
aliud,  nisi  inanem  qiiondain  argntiimmi 
cnptntrict^m,"  &c. '  p*  87).  Neverthelen 
lie  contends  that  along  witli  tliii 
derisory  matter  there  is  intejmiugled 
S^one  reaaotitng  ^hJi^^h  may  be  m/Alj 
difltingubhed  (p.  87^,  but  wMch  cer- 
tainly he  does  not  clearly  point  out. 
BehlirfermDCbcr  and  Steiahart  also  (pp. 
222*224-227)  ailtoit  the  Bophijitrj*  in 
whjdi  Bokrates  is  here  made  to  indulge. 
But  Bleluhart  main  to  ins  that  there  ia 
an  aMigttable  philo^pliicnl  purpose  in 
the  dialogufif  which  PhiU^  purpo«elj 
wnjt]ipcd  up  ill  enigmatical  laugrtog^ 
but  of  which  he  (Bt(?iti)iart)  prtifet 
to  give  the  BoluUon  fp*  ^8> 

2  h  2 
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frienil  is^*'  The  queetioii  is  one,  which  no  one  had  ever 
trotiblad  hui^elf  to  iiiTcstigate,  or  thought  it  r^nisite  to  ask 
fhmt  otliefB,  Erery  one  fiupposed  himself  to  know,  and  every 
one  had  isx  his  memory  an  aggregate  of  conceptions  and 
belief  which  he  accoimted  taBtamoont  to  knowledge:  an 
aggregate  generated  by  the  nnconscions  addition  of  a  thon- 
aand  &ds  and  a^oeiatione,  each  separately  unimportant  and 
often  iiieoiiwtent  with  the  remainder:  while  no  rational 
aimlTsis  had  ever  been  applied  to  renfy  the  consistency  of 
this  spootaneoas  producti  or  to  define  the  familiar  words  in 
which  it  is  expressed.  The  reader  is  here  inTolred  in  a  cloud 
of  ccmfitston  respecting  Friendship.  No  way  out  of  it  is 
eibowiit  and  how  is  he  to  find  one  ?  He  mu^  take  the  matter 
into  his  own  active  and  studious  meditation:  which  he  has 
never  yet  doneT,  though  the  word  is  always  in  Im  month,  and 
though  the  topic  is  among  the  most  common  and  familiar, 
upon  which  "  the  swain  treads  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon." 

This  was  a  proper  subject  for  a  Dialogue  of  Search*  In 
Si^<««f  the  dialogue  Lysis,  Plato  deacnbes  Sokrates  as  en- 
fcrsM^v  gi^ed  in  one  of  tlieae  aeorehea,  handlings  testing 
Hans  or  and  dropping,  one  point  of  view  after  another,  re- 
MtttMiv  ipecttng  the  idea  and  foundation  of  friendship.  He 
riMjiw^  qieek^  profeesedlyi  as  a  diviner  or  guesser ;  foUowing 
nwiH  whf  ont  obscure  promptings  which  he  does  not  yet  nnder^ 
*«*«-  stand  himself*^  In  this  character,  he  suggests  several 
different  explanations,  not  only  distinct  but  inconsistent  with 
each  other;  each  of  them  true  to  a  certain  extent,  under 
certain  conditions  and  cjrenrastances :  but  each  of  them  un- 
true,  when  we  tmvel  beyond  those  limits  :  other  contnulictory 
considemtions  then  interfering.  To  multiply  defective  expla- 
nations, and  to  indicate  why  each  is  defective^  is*lhe  whole 
bnainess  of  the  dialogue. 

Schleiermacher  discovers  in  this  dialogue  indications  of  a 
Tjmwvam    positive  result  not  plainly  enunciated :  but  he  od-  • 
«nvi>tKuer  mits  that  .ixistotle  did  not  discover  them — nor  can 
ftKvdi        I  believe  them  to  have  been  intended  by  the  author,* 


^  WhU\  hjms,  p.  2ie  D. 


k4ytt  T^i* 


*  Sciikiensidier,  Einleitttn^   wm 
X^ym^  i  p*  177, 
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But  most  critics  speak  slightingly  of  it,  as  alike  "^^^^ 
sceptical  and  sophistical:  and  some  even  deny  its  JJ^J^^^JJ*"^*- 
authenticity  on  these  grounds.  Plato  might  have  UrseiilXk- 
replied  by  saying  that  he  intended  it  as  a  specimen  '°«  "^°*^ 
illustrating  the  process  of  search  for  an  unknown  qucesitum  ; 
and  as  an  exposition  of  what  can  be  said  for,  as  well  as 
against,  many  different  points  of  view.  The  process  of  trial 
and  error,  the  most  general  fact  of  human  intelligence,  is 
even  better  illustrated  when  the  search  is  unsuccessful :  be- 
cause when  a  result  is  once  obtained,  most  persons  caie  for 
nothing  else  and  forget  the  antecedent  blunders.  To  those 
indeed,  who  ask  only  to  hear  the  result  as  soon  as  it  is  found, 
and  who  wait  for  others  to  look  for  it — such  a  dialogue  as  the 
Lysis  will  appear  of  little  value.  But  to  any  one  who  intends 
to  search  for  it  himself,  or  to  study  the  same  problem  for 
himself,  the  report  thus  presented  of  a  previous  unsuccessful 
search,  is  useful  both  as  guidance  and  warning.  Every  one 
of  the  tentative  solutions  indicated  in  the  Lysis  has  something 
in  its  favour,  yet  is  nevertheless  inadmissible.  To  learn  the 
grounds  which  ultimately  compel  us  to  reject  what  at  first 
appears  admissible,  is  instruction  not  to  be  despised ;  at  the 
very  least,  it  helps  to  preserve  us  from  mistake,  and  to  state 
the  problem  in  the  manner  most  suitable  for  obtaining  a 
solution. 

In  truth,  no  one  general  solution  is  attainable,  such  as 
Plato  here  professes  to  search  for.'    Li  one  of  the  three  Xeno- 


'  Turgot  has  some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  hopelessness  of  such  problems  as 
that  which  Plato  propounds,  hero  as 
well  as  in  other  dialogues,  to  find  defi- 
nitions of  common  and  vague  terms. 

We  read  in  his  article  Etymologic, 
in  the  Encyclope'die  (vol.  iii.  pp.  70-72 
of  his  CEuvres  Complets). 

"Qu'on  £6  repr^sente  la  foule  des 
acccptious  du  mot  esprit^  depuis  son 
sens  primitif  8]nritiUt  haleine,  jusqu' 
a  eeux  qu'on  lui  donne  dans  la  cnimie, 
dans  la  litt^rature,  dans  la  jurispru- 
dence, esprit  acidet  esprit  do  Montaigne, 
etprii  des  loix,  &c. — qu'on  cssaie  d'ex- 
traire  de  toutes  ces  acceptions  une  id4e 
qui  soit  commun  h.  toutes— on  verra 
s'cvanouir  tous  les  caract^res  qui  dis- 


tinguent  lesprit  de  toute  autre  chose, 
dans  quelque  sens  qu'on  le  prenne.  .  . 
La  multitude  et  lincompatibihtd  des 
acceptions  du  mot  esprit,  sont  telles, 
que  pcrsonne  n'a  etc  tenti^  de  les  com- 
prcndre  toutes  danH  uue  seule  defini- 
tion, et  do  definir  lesprit  en  general. 
Mais  le  vice  do  cette  m^thode  n'est 
pas  nioins  r^l  lorsqu'Q  n'est  pas  asaez 
sensible  pour  empdcher  qu'on  ne  la 
suive. 

'•  A  mesure  que  le  nombre  et  la 
diversity  des  acceptions  diminue,  I'ab- 
surdit^  saffoiblit:  et  quand  eUe  dis- 
paroit,  il  reste  encore  I'crreur.  J'ose 
dire,  que  presque  toutes  les  definitions 
oil  I'on  annonce  qu'on  va  definir  les 
choscs  dans  le  sens  U  plus  g^n&al,  ont 
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phoutic  dialogues  wherein  the  subject  of  Mendahip  is  discnaed,  J 

Ba}^i  «f      we  find  the  real  Sokrates  pFesenting  it  with  a  JB 

Hitfiini'&ui   view  of  its  real  complicatioDK'     The  ^me  reniftfir 

Xm(  s^  may  he  made  ujjon  Afiatotle'd  tnauiier  of  haiidUi^^ 

Afftetou*.       friendship  io  the  Ethics.   He  seemB  fdcyulf  to  \ 

to  the  IjVsis  (though  Bot  mentioning  it   by  name) ;  « 

pmfit  by  it  at  least  in  what  he  ptita  oot  of  conflidc 

not  in  what  he  brings  forward^     He  discards  tbe  phi 

and  oosmical  analogies,  which  Plato  borrows  bom 

ktee  wd  Hemkleitus,  as  too  remote  aad  inapplifi 

oonsiders  thai  the  question  must  be  d^^nnined  bf  i 

principles  relating  to  human  db|)adtio[ii5  and 

other  ways,  he  ciivumscribes  the  pFoblem,  by 

(what  Plato  includes)  all  objects  of  aliaelimefit 

not  caphlo  of  reciprocating  attachment.*     Thai 

set  forth  here  by  Plato,  is  conceived  in  gri^al 

what  manner  does  one  man  become  the  ftiaod  of 

How  doea  m  man  become  the  object  of 

fiFom  Aiwllier  ?    Wliat  is  that  obja^t  towatdB 

or  fnraMip  is  determined  ?    Tbe^  ietxiis  aro  ao  h 

tliey  include  e?erirthisig  belo&ging  to  the  Tender 

gobefally/ 


,  «i  m* 


IPB  B^H^^BH^  VS  '    VMb    9^fmm    wHi    ^V^y^T    V^ 


immw9^Wm 


im^J 


j-t^' 
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The  debate  in  the  Lysis  is  partly  verbal :  i  e.,  respecting 
the  word  tf>tKo^,  whether  it  means  the  person  loving,  Debate  in  th« 
or  the  person  loved,  or  whether  it  shall  be  confined  vwbau 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  love  is  reciprocal,  and  5^umpS<^ 
then  applied  to  both.    Herein  the  question  is  about  putonicso. 

1  .  «  1  1,  1.  krates,  ques- 

the  meanmg  oi  words — a  word  and  nothing  more,  tionabie.  suet 
The  following  portions  of  the  dialogue  enter  upon  sokratea 

o    r  o  r         would  hare 

questions  not  verbal  but  real — "Whether  we  are  found  reason 

*  ^  for  challeog- 

disposed  to  love  what  is  like  to  ourselves,  or  what  is  *°fr 
unlike  or  opposite  to  ourselves?"  Though  both  these  are 
occasionally  true,  it  is  shown  that  as  general  explanations 
neither  of  them  will  hold.  But  this  is  shown  by  means  of 
the  following  assumptions,  which  not  only  those  whom  Plato 
here  calls  the  "very  clever  Disputants,"™  but  Sokrates  him- 
self at  other  times,  would  have  called  in  question,  viz. :  "  That 
bad  men  cannot  be  friends  to  each  other — that  men  like  to 
each  other  (therefore  good  men  as  well  as  bad)  can  be  of  no 
use  to  each  other,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  basis  of 
friendship  between  them — that  the  good  man  is  self-sufiicing. 


tion  and  deacription  of  the  Emotions. 
•  The  Emotions  and  the  Will/  ch.  vii. 
p.  94  aeq. 

Li  the  Lysis,  p.  216  B  we  read, 
among  the  suppositions  thrown  out  by 
Sokrates,  about  rh  ^i\ov — KiySvyt^tfi 
icar^  r^v  iLpxcilcu/  vapoifiiay  rh  Kokhv 
ipi\oy  c7yai.  foiK€  yovv  fiaKcuc^  rivi  koI 

9to\urBaly(i  koI  hiaHtrai  rifias,  &Tt 
rotovrov  tv  \4yw  ybip  riLyoBhv  KaXhv 
tlvai.  This  allusion  to  the  soft  and 
the  smooth  is  not  very  clear ;  a  poitsage 
in  Mr.  Bain's  chapter  serves  to  il- 
lustrate it. 

"  Among  the  sensations  of  the  senses 
we  find  some  that  have  the  power  of 
awakening  tender  emotion.  The  sen- 
sations that  incline  to  tenderness  are, 
in  the  first  place,  the  effects  of  very 
gentle  or  soft  stimulants,  such  as  soft 
touches,  gentle  sounds,  slow  move- 
ments, temperate  warmth,  mild  sun- 
shine. These  sensations  must  be  felt 
in  order  to  produce  the  effect,  which  is 
mental  and  not  simply  organic.  We 
have  seen  that  an  acute  sensation  raises 
a  vi^rous  muscular  expression,  as  in 
wonder ;  a  contrast  to  this  is  exhibited 


by  gentle  pressure  or  mild  radiance. 
Hence  tenderness  is  passive  emotion 
by  pro-eminence  :  we  see  it  flourish- 
ing best  in  the  quiescence  of  the  mov- 
ing members.  Remotely  there  may  be 
a  large  amount  of  action  stimulated  by 
it,  but  the  proper  outgoing  accompani- 
ment of  it  is  organic  not  muscular." 

That  the  sensations  of  the  soft  and 
the  smooth  dispose  to  the  Tender 
Amotion  is  here  pointed  out  as  a  fact 
in  human  nature,  agreeably  to  the 
comparison  of  Plato.  Mr.  Bain's 
treatise  has  the  rare  merit  of  describing 
fully  the  physical  as  well  os  the  mental 
characteristics  of  each  separate  emo- 
tion. 

™  Plato,  Lysis,  p.  21 6  A.  ol  wdytroipot 
&y^p€S  oi  i,yTi\oyiKoiy  &c.  Yet  Plato, 
in  the  Phsedrus  and  Symposion,  indi- 
cates colloquial  debate  as  the  great 
generating  cause  of  the  most  intense 
and  durable  friendship.  Aristeides 
the  Rhetor  says,  Orat.  xlvii.  Tlphs 
Ka-wiruva — p.  418,  Dindorf,  4vt\  koI 
Tl\dro»v  rh  iiXrjd^s  avayraxov  rifi^  Koi 
tAs  4v  To7f  \6yois  avvovtrlas  it(f>opfi^y 
^tXias  iL\ri6iyrjs  inroKafAfidyti. 
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This  meaning  of  philosophy,  though  it  is  not  always  and 
consistently  maintained  throughout  the  Platonic  n,!.  general 
writings,  is  important  as  expanding  and  bringing  l^i^b^^^ 
into  system  the  position  laid  down  by  Sokrates  in  ^L^pber 
the  Apology.  He  there  disclaimed  all  pretensions  ^^^^ 
to  wisdom,  but  he  announced  himself  as  a  philo-  ISl^^ot 
sopher,  in  the  above  literal  sense :  that  is,  as  igno-  JS^blTte  of 
rant,  yet  as  painfully  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance,  sopher.  v«iue 
and  anxiously  searching  for  wisdom  as  a  corrective  krateaand 
to  it:  while  most  men  were  equally  ignorant,  but  thuatiri- 
were  unconscious  of  their  own  ignorance,  believed 
themselves  to  be  already  wise,  and  delivered  confident  opinions 
without  ever  having  analysed  the  matters  on  which  they  spoke. 
The  conversation  of  Sokrates  (as  I  have  before  remarked), 
was  intended,  not  to  teach  wisdom,  but  to  raise  men  out  of 
this  false  persuasion  of  wisdom,  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
natural  state  of  the  human  mind,  into  that  mental  condition 
which  he  called  philosophy.  His  Elenchus  made  them  con- 
scious of  their  ignorance,  anxious  to  escape  from  it,  and  pre- 
pared for  mental  eflforts  in  search  of  knowledge :  in  which 
search  Sokrates  assisted  them,  but  without  declaring,  and 
even  professing  inability  to  declare,  where  that  truth  lay  in 
which  the  search  waste  end.  He  considered  that  this  change 
was  in  itself  a  great  and  serious  improvement,  converting 
what  was  evil,  radical,  and  engrained — into  evil  superficial  and 
removed^le ;  which  was  a  preliminary  condition  to  any  posi- 
tive acquirement.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  create 
searchers  after  truth,  men  who  would  look  at  the  subject  for 
themselves  with  earnest  attention,  and  make  up  their  own 
individual  convictions.  Even  if  nothing  ulterior  were  achieved, 
that  alone  would  be  a  great  deal.  Such  was  the  scope  of  the 
Sokratic  conversation ;  and  such  the  conception  of  philosophy 
(the  capital  peculiarity  which  Plato  borrowed  from  Sokrates), 
which  is  briefly  noted  in  this  passage  of  the  Lysis,  and  de- 
veloped in  other  Platonic  dialogues,  especially  in  the  Sym- 
posion,"^  which  we  shall  reach  presently. 

'  Plato,  Sympos.  pp.  2U2-20;V2ai.    Phwxlnw,  p.  278  D. 
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Still,  however,  Sokratea  is  not  fiilly  satisfied  with  this  hypo* 
thesiii,  but  passes  on  to  another.  If  we  love  any- 
tldngi  we  must  love  it  (he  says)  for  the  sake  of  somt*- 
thing.  ThiB  implies  that  there  must  exists  in  the 
background,  a  something  which  is  the  primitive  and 
real  object  of  affection.  The  various  things  which 
we  actually  love,  are  not  loved  for  their  own  sake, 
bnt  for  the  sake  of  this  primum  €maiikf  and  as 
shadows  projected  by  it :  just  as  a  man  who  loves 
his  sou,  comes  to  love  by  association  wliat  is  salutary 
or  comforting  to  his  son^-or  as  he  loves  money  for  the  sake 
of  what  money  will  purchase.  The  primum  amabih\  in  the 
view  of  Sokrates,  is  Gfwd;  particular  things  loved,  are  loved 
as  shadows  of  good. 

This  is  a  doctrine  which  we  shall  find  reproduced  in  other 
Stotomexitby  dialo£nies.  We  note  with  interest  here,  that  it  ap- 
Er^tS*  P^8J*s  illustrated,  by  a  statement  of  the  general  law 
"«Kiation.  Qf  mental  association — the'  calling  np  of  one  idea 
by  other  ideas  or  by  sensations,  and  the  transference  of  affec- 
tions from  one  object  to  others  which  have  been  apprehended 
in  conjunction  with  it,  either  as  antecedents  or  consequents 
Hato  states  this  law  clearly  in  the  Pheedon  and  elsewhere :  •  but 
ho  here  conceives  it  ituperfcctly ;  for  he  seems  to  believe  that, 
if  an  aflection  be  transferred  by  association  from  a  primitive 
object  A,  to  other  objects,  B,  C,  D,  &c,,  A  always  continues 
to  be  the  only  real  object  of  affection,  while  B,  C,  D,  &c., 
operate  upon  the  nund  merely  by  canying  it  back  to  A. 
The  affection  toivards  B,  C,  D,  &c*,  therefore  is,  in  the  view 
of  Plato,  only  the  affection  ibr  A  under  other  denominations 
and  diitguises.*  Now  this  is  doubtless  often  the  case;  but 
often  also,  j^erhaps  even  more  generally,  it  h  not  thi*  case* 
After  a  certain  length  of  repetition  and  habit,  all  conseioua 
reference  to  the  primitive  object  of  affection  will  commonly 
be  left  out,  and  the  affection  towards  the  secondary  object 

■  PlutOj  l*liifidoa,  pp.  73-74 »  ymp  ^ofi^v  fiAu  thm  vptlr  etvca  fiXio 

n  ia  de(ilim.*d  difterently*  and  more     T^iv6t,  IrtfH^  fiitfuvrt  ^m)4ftr$a  Xiyo&rtt 

c'Uiarly.  l>y  Ariatcitlt*  in  Uio  Ireotlitp  Il*/il  I  auTd-  ^iAor  3i  ry  Im  mp^or^^t  «#«m 

Mi^^iii/f  Hdl  *Avafiyr,a^ftiftf  pp.  4i>]^452»       airrh  ftratf  fh  h  iria'Bi  a&riu  al  J^t?** 

*  T]aU\  Ly6(«»  c,  37»  p.  220  A.     air  a     ^tj^ai  piAtm  rtXtvTmffiv. 


» 


» 


will  become  a  feeling  both  substantive  and  immediate.    What 

was  originally  loved  as  means,  for  the  sake  of  an  nlterior  end, 
will  in  time  come  to  be  loved  as  an  end  for  itself  j  and  to 
coiistitnte  a  new  centre  of  force,  from  whence  derivativea  may 
branch  out-  It  may  even  come  to  be  loved  more  vehemently 
than  any  primitive  object  of  affection,  if  it  chance  to  accumu- 
late in  itself  derivative  influences  from  many  of  those  objecta" 
This  remark  naturally  presents  itself,  when  we  meet  here 
for  the  Si's!  time,  distinctly  stated  by  Plato,  the  impoi'tant 
psychological  docti'ine  of  the  transference  of  affections  by 
agsociation  from  one  object  to  others. 

The  primum  amabik,  here  introduced  by  Sokrates,  is  de- 
icribed  in  restricted  termg,  a^  valuable  merely  to  Theory  uf 
©orreet  evu,  and  as  havmg  no  value  per  m^  if  evil  Am*bHft, 
were  assumed  not  to  exist.     In  consequence  chiefly '"^loHii^ so- 
of  thii  restriction.  Sokrates  discards  it  as  unsatis-  ^^taawm 

difilviitlte 

factory.   Such  restrietion,  however,  is  noway  essential  J;J5|*^^ 
to  the  doctrine:   wluch  approaches  to,  but  is  not  ^^^jj^'*^^^, 
coincident  with,  the  Ideal  Good  or  Idea  of  Good,  J^j"J^^^' 
described  in  other  dialogues  as  what  every  one  yearns  £*  hhTftSm 
after  and  aspires  to,  though  without  ever  attaining  it  JSLoj^caT 
and  without  even  knowing  what  it  is.*     The  Platonic  **^"™""i"^ 
Idea  was  conceived  as  a  substantive,  intelligihle.  Ens,  distinct 
in  its  nature  from  all  the  particulars  bearing  the  same  name, 
and  separated  from  them  all  by  a  gulf  which  admitted  no 
gradationB  of  nearer  and  farther — yet  communicating  itself 
tOp  or  partaken  by,  all  of  them,  in  some  inexplicable  way- 
Aristotle  combated  this  doctrine,  denying  the  separate  reality 
of  the  Idea,  and  admitting  only  a  common  generic  essence, 
dwelling  in  and  pervadrDg  the  particulars,  but  pervading 
them  all  equally.     The  geneml  word  connoting  this  generic 
unity  was  said  by  Aristotle  (retaining  the  Platonic  phraseology) 
to  be  7^6fi€PQp  Kara  i^lav  iZmv  or  xaS'ip. 

*  Aiialysie  of  the  Human  MinJ,'  rhi\p- 
Utrs  isL  ftod  xJtii,,  ami  by  Professor 
Baio  in  hk  works  oq  iha  Senaw  liiicl 

4 7-4 St  p.  407  B<?q.  td,  2  i  uud  on  the 
Emotiuua  aud  tlie  Will,  cJmp,  iv,  BGct. 


■  There  is  no  jgliooj^cr  illuBtmtinn 
of  ibis  tbun  the  lovo  nf  money ^  wlrieh 
ia  ibe  very  Qsumple  that  Pluto  hiuMielf 
liere  cUe& 

Tho  irn(j*jrtaiit  jjouil'to  wbif*li  1  here 
citll  attention^  lu  rt^Bpt'ct  to  tbe  law  of 
Ihlontcil  At^e^^t^iii^tif  in  furtjibly   illuia-  '  4*5,  ii.  i'ZS  mq 
'    -       -       '  -- .  p[ 


tfut^    hy    Mr,    J;imcti    MM    in    Ids 


biio,  RcpubL  vi,  [tp.  505-SOG, 


unity,  which  tm- 
to  tJK  Aristotle  recogniset} 
boi  mare  extettsiTe,  cdamDtnuon, 
rdstkaidi^  tovsrda  soDie  ^Apxh — 
¥ii^  Oli|eci>    Sadi  reUtiqnship  was  not 
it  mli^  be  estlier  nBemlfl&nee, 
&c:    it  might 
lem^Ae,  direct  or 
r  wm  room  &r  giadiutioii,  or  ordi* 
'  and  latter,  fiist,  aeoofnd,  thkd,  &c., 
Willi  mch  otbeTf  they  vr^^  more 
to  tlia  cammtm  moL    Tkm  impeifect  com- 
bf  Amk/iie  mider  tbe  title  xmr* 
I  witli  jGOTc  Tsof :  the  predicate  wludi 
I  mil  ia  ba  ^gyiMwl^  not  ^ora  fimv  Hdav  qt  naff 
f'J  it  was  affirmed  neitlier 


^iBwn  Iff  Ajjiiotla 
iB4»^  Mid  ^ 


t*^""'     Mif4  ^^  «yv  JUTdpoBt  kqe!  r^  v«li 
^  m  ^9ykm  ^Iv  f^ir  Ac7^1^i4#a^ — Um 

bsvn  W  Dr.  Whev^l  be- 
et wtam  ikti^  grren  br  De- 
i  nalnml  mn^  vliidi  k« 
ty   IW     ^Brn^  m   ivfeiBBJ 
(wi;iI)lE.W1ie«vll)  "uitadilr 

not   bf   ft    boisiidvj 

t«l  bf  «  cei^Rkl  pouiS  witJiiiSf 

iaddoiDe  betveen  tliii 

Oie  AiutDtdlvi  ia  iwO. 

nh^fHrtiBli  ^  ■^pmrflMi'i 

pf^  rv4  #tfm,  snl    ««  B  type  of  t4  ^ynFJU 
JC  Sfiip  t^  Kigp^    as  a  fjpt  id  wk 

,  T^  r  if>  ti«Ti«^  rfrti—    dtTi^teAtwHiiMiBtlieFbOaBflv 

I  ^  AleaaierapiBliiBW'  sud  tbe  oonaaesti  of  lb.  Jolui  6twt 
fe  (|L  O^iL  BtaMi>;  WM  CO  ll»  doettiiii}  — ^StbIoii  of 
nm  ^i^kmtim  «f  tb«    I^^*  Book  ir/cOi.  7,  pp^  264-2^     1 
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entirely  <rw(ovv/uo^  (which  would  imply  generic  communion), 
nor  entirely  ofuovvfun)^  (which  would  be  casual  and  imply  no 
communion  at  all),  but  midway  between  the  two,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  graduated  communion,  and  an  arrangement  as 
former  and  later,  first  cousin,  or  second,  third  cousin.  Mem- 
bers of  the  same  Genus  were  considered  to  be  brothers,  all 
on  a  par :  but  wherever  there  was  this  graduated  cousinship 
or  communion  (signified  by  the  words  Former  and  Later, 
more  or  less  in  degree  of  relationship),  Aristotle  did  not  admit 
a  common  Grenus,  nor  did  Plato  admit  a  Substantive  Idea.* 

Now  the  IIp&Tov  (f>tXjov  or  Primum  Amabile  which  we  find 
in  the  Lysis,  is  described  as  the  principium  or  initial  prtamm 
root  of  one  of  these  imperfectly  united  aggregates  pJS!?*^^- 
lamifying  into  many  branches  more  or  less  distant,  {hTpri^ 
in  obedience  to  one  or  other  of  the  different  laws  of  aSSu*  °' 
association.     Aristotle  expresses  the  same  idea  in  SjSad^?!? 
another  form  of  words :  instead  of  a  Primum  Ama-  J^I^SSt 
bile,  he  gives  us  a  Prima  Amicitia — affirming  that  S? i^^iSd^' 
the  diversities  of  friendship  are  not  species  com-  ^'°^^' 
prehended  under  the  same  genus,  but  gradations  or  degene- 
racies departing  in  one  direction  or  other  from  the  First  or 
pure  Friendship.     The  Primum  Amabile,  in  Plato's  view, 
appears  to  be  the  Good,  though  he  does  not  explicitly  declare 
it :  the  Prima  Amicitia,  with  Aristotle,  is  friendship  subsist- 
ing between  two  good  persons,  who  have  had  sufficient  expe- 
rience to  know,  esteem,  and  trust,  each  other.* 

»  This  is  attested  by  Aristotle,  Eth.  Eth.  Eudem.  vii.  2, 1236,  a.  15.    The 

Nik.  i.  64,  p.  1096,  a.  16.    Ol  8i  KOfii-  statement  is  more  full  in  the  Eudemian 

ffeufT€s  r^y  8^|ay  rairriy,  oIk  hroiow  Ethics  than  in  the  Nikomachean ;  he 

28ca5  iif  oTs  rh  irp6r€pov  koL  rh  Hirrtpou  begins  the  seventh  book  by  saying  that 

iXtyov  ZiAwtp  ohZk  T&v  i^i0fjL&u  i8cay  ^i\ia  is  not  said  fiovax^is  but  xAcov- 

KOT^CKtiaiov  :    compare    Ethic.    Eu-  axws ;  and  in  p.  1236  he  says  *Kv(lLyKn 

dem.  i.  8,  1218,  a.  2.    He  goes  on  to  &pa  rpia  <f>i\las  efSi;  cTi^oi,  koX  fi-firt 

object    that    Plato,  having  laid  this  KaS^  tv  airdtras  firi^*  &s   tlSri  iyhs 

down  as  a  general  principle,  departed  yivovs.  fiiirt  vdfAiray  \4yta$at  6/xwy^ 

from  it  in  recognizing  an  i8^ay  iiyaBou,  futs-  irphs  filap  ydp  riva  \iyovrai 

because  rirfoBhvyfdA  predicated  in  all  koI  trpArtiv^   &(rirtp  rh  iarpiK6v^ 

the  categories,  in  that  of  ohtrla  as  weU  &c.    The  whole  passage  is  instructive, 

as  in  that  of  xo<{s  n — rh  84  Koff  atrh  :  but  is  too  long  to  cito. 

Kol  ii  obffia  ifpirtpov  r^  ^(xru  rov  irp6s  '      Bonitz  gives  some  good  explanations 

rt — &<rrt  ovk  hu  ttri  kouHi  ris  iw\  ro{f  of     these     passages.       Observationes 

rwv  lUa.  '  Griticfld  in   Aristotelis   quad   feruntur 

*  Aristotcl.    Eth.    Nikom.    viii.   2,  Magna  MordUa  et  Eudemia,  pp.  55-57. 
1155,  b.  12,  viu.  5, 1157,  a.  30,  viu.  4  ; 
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In  regard  to  the  Platonic  Lysis,  I  have  already  observed 
The  Good  that  no  positive  result  can  be  found  in  it,  and  that 
considered  as'  all  the  hypothescs  broached  are  successively  nega- 

oltlectsofat-       .       ,        _JL,^       .     _  _      _  _  ,      ,  .     ,     , 

tachmcnt.  tivcA  What  IS  Kcpt  before  the  reader  s  mind,  how- 
ever, more  than  anything  else,  though  not  embodied  in  any 
distinct  formula,  is — The  Good  and  the  Beautiful  considered 
as  objects  of  love  or  attachment. 
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EUTHYDEMUS. 


Dramatic  vivacity,  and  comic  force,  holding  up  various  per- 
sons to  ridicule  or  contempt,  are  attributes  which  Dramatic  and 
Plato  manifests  often  and  abundantly.  But  the  beranceofthe 
dialogue  in  which  these  qualities  reach  their  maxi-  Judgment*  of 
mum,  IS,  the  Euthydemus.  Some  portions  of  it  ^^<^ 
approach  to  the  Nubes  of  Aristophanes:  so  that  Schleier- 
macher,  Stallbaum,  and  other  admiring  critics  have  some 
difficulty  in  explaining,  to  their  own  satisfaction,*  how  Plato, 
the  sublime  moralist  and  lawgiver,  can  here  have  admitted  so 
much  trifling  and  buffoonery.  Ast  even  rejects  the  dialogue 
as  spurious ;  declaring  it  to  be  unworthy  of  Plato  and  insist- 
ing on  various  peculiarities,  defects,  and  even  absurdities, 
which  offend  his  critical  taste.  His  conclusion  in  this  case 
has  found  no  favour :  yet  I  think  it  is  based  on  reasons  quite 
as  forcible  as  those  upon  which  other  dialogues  have  been 
condemned:^  upon  reasons,  which,  even  if  admitted,  migtt 
prove  that  the  dialogue  was  an  inferior  performance,  but 
would  not  prove  that  Plato  was  not  the  author. 

Sokrates  recounts  (to  Kriton)  a  conversation  in  which  he 
has  just  been  engaged  with  two  Sophists,  Euthyde-  scenery  and 
mus  and  Dionysodorus,  in  the  undressing-room  be-  p®™*°*8**- 
longing  to  the  gymnasium  of  the  Lykeium.  There  were 
present,  besides,  Kleinias,  a  youth  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
intelligence,  cousin  of  the  great  Alkibiades — Ktesippus,  an 
adult  man,  yet  still  young,  friend  of  Sokrates  and  devotedly 
attached  to  Kleinias — ^and  a  crowd  of  unnamed  persons,  partly 
friends  of  Kleinias,  partly  admirers  and  supporters  of  the  two 
Sophists. 


*  Schleiermacher,  Einleitung  zum 
Euthydemos,  vol.  iii.  pp.  400-403-407  ; 
Stallbnum,  Prolog,  in  Btktliydem.  p.  14. 


b 


Ast,  Platou's  Leben  und  Sohriflen, 


pp.  408-418. 
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Ch^,  XIX 


The  twfo 

and  lUonjr^o* 
doru»: 
iauiii«r  In 
whkh  (b^ 
uv  hnro 


This  couple  are  described  and  ti*eated  tliroug^liout  by  So- 
kratei?,  with  the  utmost  admiration  and  respect : 
that  is,  in  termg  designating  such  feeliug^j  but  in- 
tended as  the  extreme  of  irony  or  caricature,  lliey 
are  masters  of  the  art  of  Contention,  in  its  three 
varieties  "^ — 1.  Arms,  and  the  command  of  soldiers, 
2.  Judicial  and  political  rhetoric,  fighting  an  opponent  before 
the  assembled  Dika&ts  or  people-  3,  Contentious  Dialectic — 
they  C4*n  reduce  every  respondent  to  a  contradiction,  if  he 
will  only  continue  to  answer  their  questions — whether  what 
he  says  be  true  or  false.'^  All  or  each  of  these  accomplish- 
ments they  are  prepared  to  teach  to  any  pupil  who  wiU  pay 
the  required  fee :  the  standing  sarcasm  of  Plato  against  the 
paid  teacher,  occurring  here  as  in  so  many  other  places. 
Lastly,  they  are  brotherSj  old  and  almost  toothless — natives 
of  Chios,  colonists  from  tlience  to  Thurii,  and  exiles  from 
Thurii  and  resident  at  Athens,  yet  visiting  other  cities  for 
the  ptirpose  of  giving  lessons/  Their  dialectic  skill  is  de- 
scribed as  a  recent  acquisition, — made  during  their  old  age, 
only  in  the  preceding  year,^ — and  completing  their  excellence 
as  professors  of  the  tripartite  Eristic*  But  they  now  devote 
themselves  to  it  more  than  to  the  other  two  parts.  More- 
over they  advertise  themselves  as  teachers  of  virtue, 

*The  two  Sophists,  having  announced  themselves  as  com- 
Oflnwraatian  peteut  to  tcach  virtue  and  gtimulate  pupils  to  a  vir- 
wm  •tuous  lifej  are  entreated  by  Sokrates    to   exercise 

by&jk«t«ft,    their  beneficent  influence  upon  the  youth  Ivlemias, 

next  by  til*       ^  ,  i  ii  ^ 

two  sophuta  m  whose  improvement  he  as  well  as  Ktesippus  fec*ls 
the  warmest  interest*     Sokrates  gives  a  specimen  of  what  he 


<  Pliito,  Eutbyd.  pp.  271^272.  I 

^  PlBtEuthyd.p.272B.  ^ektyxtir] 

iAnj^i^r   j]i : — p..  215  C    4i&3f  I'  dioipifitij  \ 
ihf   fiu&^ov    iBfh^   ikwoKplyttrBcu    A    via' 

■  put  Eiitliyd.p.273B-C,  '^quam-  I 
vii  eaaent  ^randiores  nutu  ei  mlenttdi" 
mjn  StJillbuuTQ  m  Mb  Proleg.  p,  10.  ' 
He  seems  to  infer  i\m  &om  pogG  2M  C  ;  | 
the  infercuc*?  though  not  very  ooTtain 
is  platmble.  I 

Bteinlmrt,    in   bb  Etnkitung    mm\ 


Eiitbydemoa  fyoh  ii  p,  2  of  Hier^fiyiu, 

Miilloi^B  tmnalation  of  Plato)  T^pmU 
these  fljitecedemts  of  Euthyijemud  nnd 
DionyflodoniB,  as  recited  in  the  dij&lpgu^ 
before  Oa,  as  if  tb<?y  were  mntter  of  f«d 
liist^ny,  exc'JuplifiaitioiM  of  the  rhn- 
ULctor  of  Ihe  clasa*  caUe<3  Sophists,  llr^ 
might  juii  t  as  well  produce  what  in  gaid 
hy  ih«  oomio  po«t8  EnpollB  m^  Aiis- 
tophnnes — the  prm»ediiigs  m  r&eoMnU^ 
by  iho  Bokratic  dlfleiplt?  m  tho  ^par^ 
TUTTtfpiov  iNube*;- — as  «vidi?nre  ubml 
the  cbamctcT  of  Sokr»te«. 
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wishes  by  putting  a  series  of  questioas  himself,  Eiithyd^raus 
follows,  and  begins  questiomng  Kleiaiad;  ivho,  after  answei^ 
ing  thr^  or  four  successive  questions,  is  forced  to  contradict 
himself,  Dionysodonis  then  takes  up  the  last  answer  of  Klei- 
nias,  puts  kim  through  another  series  of  interrogations,  and 
makes  him  contradict  himself  again.  In  this  manner  the 
two  Sophists  toss  the  youthfid  respondent  backwarda  and  for- 
wards to  each  other,  each  contriving  to  entangle  him  in  some 
pnxzle  and  contradiction.  They  even  apply  the  same  process 
to  Sokrates,  who  cannot  avoid  being  entangled  in  the  net ; 
and  to  Ktesippus,  who  becomes  exasperated^  and  retorts  upon 
them  with  contemptuous  asperity.  The  alternate  interference 
of  the  two  Sophists  is  described  with  great  smartness  and 
animation ;  which  is  promoted  by  the  use  of  the  dual  number, 
pecnliar  to  the  Greek  language,  employed  by  Plato  in  speak- 
ing of  them. 

This  mode  of  dialectic,  conducted  by  the  two  Sophists,  is 
interrupted  on  two  several  occasions  by  a  counter-  cmitrMtbe. 
exhibition  of  dialectic  on  the  part  of  Sokrates ;  who,  two  rtirtpnent 
ondcr  colour  of  again  showing  to  the  couple  a  speei-  teff^«»ti^ti, 
men  of  that  which  he  wishes  them  to  do,  puts  two  successive 
batches  of  questions  to  Kleinias  in  his  own  manner.'  The 
contrast  between  Sokratea  and  the  two  Sophists^  in  the  same 
work,  carried  on  respectively  by  him  and  by  them,  of  interro- 
gating Kleinias,  is  evidently  meant  as  one  of  the  special 
matters  to  arrest  attention  in  the  dialogue*  The  questions 
put  by  the  couple  are  made  to  turn  chiefly  on  verbal  quibbles 
and  ambiguities :  they  are  purposely  designed  to  make  the 
respondent  contradict  himself,  and  are  proclaimed  to  bo  certain 
of  bringing  about  this  result^  provided  the  respondent  will 
conform  to  the  laws  of  dialectic — by  confining  his  answer  to 
the  special  point  of  the  question,  without  adding  any  qualifi- 
cation of  liis  own,  or  asking  for  farther  explanation  from 
the  questioner,  or  reverting  to  any  antecedent  answer  lying 
apart  from  the  actual  question  of  the  moment.*  Sokrates, 
on  the  contrary,  addresses  intenogations,  each  of  which  has 


r  Pbt.  Euthyd.  pp.  27ri  E-276  E. 
VOL.  I. 


pp.  287  B  295  &-2f>G  A,  kc 
2    M 
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a  clear  and  snt»staiitive  meaning,  and  most  of  wliicli  Kleinias 
IB  able  to  answer  without  embarrassment:  be  profegsefi  no 
other  design  exeept  that  of  encouraging  Kleiutas  to  virtue, 
and  assistiiig  him  to  deternaine  in  what  virtue  consists :  lie 
resorts  to  no  known  quibbles  or  words  of  equivocal  import. 
The  effect  of  the  intenxigations  is  represented  as  beiug,  not 
to  confound  and  silence  the  youth,  but  to  quicken  and  istirau- 
late  his  mind  and  to  cjill  forth  an  unexpected  araount  of  latent 
knowledge  :  insomnch  that  be  makes  one  or  two  answers  veiy 
much  beyond  his  years,  exciting  the  greatest  astonishment 
and  admiration,  in  Sokrates  as  well  as  in  Kriton,^  In  tliis 
respect,  the  youth  Kleinias  serves  the  same  illustrative  pur- 
pose as  the  youthful  slave  in  the  Menon  :  ^  each  is  supposed 
to  be  quickened  by  the  interrogatory  of  Sokrat433,  into  a 
manifestation  of  knowledge  noway  expected,  nor  traeeikble 
to  any  teaclti ng.  But  in  the  Menon j  this  magical  evocation 
of  knowledge  from  au  untaught  youth  is  explained  by  the 
theory  of  reminiscence,  pre-existonce,  and  omniscience,  of  the 
soul :  while  in  the  Euthyd^mus,  no  allusion  is  made  to  any 
such  theory,  nor  to  any  other  cause  except  the  stimulus  of 
the  Sokratic  cross-questioning. 

In  the  dialogue  Eutkt/dernus,  then^  one  main  purpose  of 
wberein  tht*  Plato  IS  to  ciliibit  ui  contrast  two  distinct  modes  of 

rcmtnut  doe*  ,,  *tlT^,^  i 

tM}t eocuise.  questioning:  one  practised  by  Knthydemtis  and 
Dionysodorue ;  the  other,  by  Sokrates.  Of  these  two,  it  is 
the  first  which  is  shown  up  in  the  most  copious  and  elaborate 
manner :  the  second  is  made  subordinate,  serving  mainly  as 
a  standard  of  comparison  with  the  fii*3t.  We  must  take  care 
however  to  understand  in  what  the  contrast  between  the  two 
consists,  and  ha  what  it  does  not  consist 

Tlie  contrast  does  not  consist  in  this — that  Sokrates  so 
contrives  his  string  of  questions  as  to  bring  out  some  estab* 
lished  and  positive  conclusion,  while  Eutliydemns  and  his 

fc  PlRt.  Euthyxilm.pp,  290-29L  The 
unexpected  wifsdom,  eaiubitcd  by  the 
jontb  Klelniia  in  bii  easiettuliiig 
Answer,  can  he  imdefstood  only  as 
illustrating  the  obatetrie  efficoey  of 
8okratie  mterfogntioneu  ^ee  Wlnckcl- 
ixmiiOt  Prolog,  ad  EuUiyd^  pp.  xxxilL 
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must  have  the  wmal  stgoifiQiLtioii,  «i 
reoogulBod  !>t  Bouth  and  Hrimlofi 
tliougU  Bchleiermacher  trefttt  it  •• 
abiurd,  ^.  552^t]Crtp8. 

'  PIftIo,  Menon,  pp,  82-85. 
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biollier  leave  eyerything  in  perplexity.  Such  is  not  the  fact 
Sokrates  ends  without  any  result,  and  with  a  confession  of 
his  inability  to  find  any.  Professing  earnest  anxiety  to  stimu- 
late Eleinias  in  the  path  of  virtue,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
unable  to  define  what  the  capital  condition  of  virtue  is.^ 
On  this  pointy  then,  there  is  no  contrast  between  Sokrates 
and  his  competitors :  if  they  land  their  pupil  in  embarrass- 
ment^ so  does  he.  Nor  again,  does  Sokrates  stand  distin- 
gniahed  from  them  by  affirming  (or  rather  implying  in  his 
questions)  nothing  but  what  is  true  and  indisputable.^ 

The  real  contrast  between  the  competitors,  consists  first, 
in  the  pretensions,  next  in  the  method.  The  two  wherein  it 
Sophists  are  described  as  persons  of  exorbitant  arro-  ****^"»*'*- 
gance,  professing  to  teach  virtue,™  and  claiming  a  fee  as  if 
they  did  teach  it :  Sokrates  disdains  the  fee,  doubts  whether 
such  teaching  is  possible,  and  professes  only  to  encourage  or 
help  forward  on  the  road  a  willing  pupil.  The  pupil  in  this 
case  is  a  given  subject,  Kleinias,  a  modest  and  intelligent 
youth :  and  the  whole  scene  passes  in  public  before  an  in- 
discriminate audience.  To  such  a  pupil,  what  is  needed  is, 
encouragement  and  guidance.  Both  of  these  are  really  ad- 
ministered by  the  questions  of  Sokrates,  which  are  all  sug- 
gestive and  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand,  though  failing  to 
reach  a  satisfactory  result :  moreover,  Sokrates  attends  only 
to  Kleinias,  and  is  indifferent  to  the  effect  on  the  audience 
around.  The  two  Sophists,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  say  a 
word  pertinent  to  the  object  desired.  Far  from  seeking  (as 
they  promised)  to  encourage  Kleinias,"  they  confuse  and 
humiliate  him  from  the  beginning :  all  their  implements  for 
teaching  consist  only  of  logical  puzzles;  lastly,  their  main 
purpose  is  to  elicit  applause  from  the  by-standers,  by  re- 
ducing both  the  modest  Kleinias  and  every  other  respondent 
to  contradiction  and  standstill. 


k  Plai  Euthydem.  pp.  291 A-298  A ; 
Plat.  Kleitopbon,  pp.  409-410. 

»  See  Plat.  Euthydem.  p.  281  C-D, 
where  undoubtedly  tlio  positions  laid 
down  by  Sokrates  would  not  have  passed 
without  contradiction  by  an  opponent. 


»  Plat.  Euthyddm.  pp.  273  D. 
275  A,  304  B. 

»  Plat.  Euthyd.  p.  278  D.  ^^kItijk 
yiip     iin9tl^aa0cu     r^v     frporpttrriKiiw 
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Sopbliti— 
lb<.tr  bidding 
for  lb« 


Such  is  the  real  contrast  between  Sokrates  and  the  two 
Sophists,  and  such  is  the  real  scene  which  we  re^ 
in  the  dialogoe.  The  presence,  as  well  as  the  loud 
luanifestatioDs  of  an  iudiscrimiiiate  crowd  in  the 
LykeiuiUj  are  essential  features  of  the  drama.°  The 
point  of  view  which  Plato  is  working  out,  is,  the 
abusiye  employmentj  the  excess,  and  the  misplacement,  of 
logical  puzzles :  which  he  brings  before  us  aa  administered 
for  the  humiliation  of  a  youth  who  requires  opposite  treat- 
ment^— in  the  prosecution  of  an  object  which  they  do  not 
reiJly  promote — and  before  ondisceming  auditors,  for  whose 
applause  the  two  Sophists  are  bidding.^  The  whole  debate 
upon  these  fallacies  is  rendered  ridiculous;  and  when  con- 
ducted with  Kteaippns,  degenerates  into  wrangling  and  ri- 
baldry. 

The  bearing  of  the  Euthydemus,  as  I  here  state  it,  will  be 
Gomparti^b    better  understood  if  we  contrast  it  with  the  Parme-I 

or  the  Emh7-        ,  t         t  -     i  »  i     i-    i  t  " 

di^muftwitb    nides*    In  this  last-mentioned  dialogue,  the  amount 

the  Par-  ,  i*    a         -  t      - 

aiEnuits.  of  negative  dialectic  and  contradiction  is  greater  and 
more  serions  than  that  which  wa  read  in  the  Euthydemus. 
One  single  case  of  it  is  elaborately  built  up  in  the  long  Anti- 
nomies at  the  close  of  the  Farmenides  (which  occupy  as  much 
space,  and  contain  nearly  as  much  sophistry,  as  the  speeches 
assigned  to  the  two  Sophists  in  Euthydemus)^  wbUe  we  aie 
given  to  understand  that  many  more  remain  behind.*'  These 
perplexing  Antinomies  (addressed  by  the  veteran  Farm  en  ides 
to  Sokrates  as  Ids  junior),  after  a  variety  of  other  objections 
against  the  Flatonic  theory  of  Ideas,  which  theory  Sokrates  has 
been  introduced  as  affirmingj — are  dra\iTi  up  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  checking  premature  afiSrmation,  and  of  jllustrating 
the  difficult  exercises  and  problems  wliich  must  be  solved^ 
before  affirmation  can  become  justi^able.  This  task,  though 
long  and  laborious,  cannot  be  evaded  (we  are  here  told)  by 
aspirants  in  philosophy.    But  it  is  a  task  which  ought  only 


•  TbeJJx^oi 'Borroondingmultituiie) 
ii  e«|>ec]flllY  inHiiitcd  <}n  In  the  finl 
«eni6tic«  of  the  dinJngqe,  and  m  per- 
petuaUy  adverts  to  thiougbout  aU 
th«  recital  of  Bokmtes  lo  Krifcon,  pp. 


27^  B-D,  303  B* 

p  Plat.  E^thyd^.  p.  303  B. 

^  Flatty  PsjTnenfa.  p,  136  1 
filtall  reTert  to  thk  point  when  T  i 
tbe  BumenidSs^ 
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to  be  undertaken  in  coiij unction  with  a  few  select  companions, 
"Before  any  large  audience,  it  wonld  be  nnseemly  and  in- 
admissible :  for  the  pnbhc  are  not  aware  that  without  such 
loandabout  and  devious  journey  in  all  directions^  no  man 
can  hit  upon  tnith  or  acquire  intelligence." ' 

This  important  pro|x>8ition— That  before  a  man  can  be  en- 
titled to  lay  down  with  confidence  any  affirmative  N«sewrtrof 
theory,  in  the  domain  of  philosophy  or  "  reasoned  S^ntm^iiL 
truth/*  he  mast  have  had  before  him  the  various  ix-tomwe 
knots  tied  by  negative  dialectic,  and  must  find  out  the  amrmmr 
the  way  of  untying  them^^ — la  a  postulate  which  lies  wKntubrsiht 
at  the  bottom  of  Plato's  Dialo^es  of  Search,  as  I  p'^^^^i* 
have  remarked  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  work.  »fri<ju*i  la 
But  there  is  much  difference  in  the  time,  manner,  ''i^^Sf^ 

'  '    tniS  radio 

and  circumstances,  under  which  such  knots  are  *°^ 
brought  before  the  student  for  solution.  In  the  Parmenid^ 
the  process  is  presented  as  one  both  serious  and  Indispensable, 
yet  requiring  some  precautions  :  the  public  must  be  excluded, 
for  they  do  not  understand  the  purpose :  and  the  student 
under  examination  tnmt  be  one  who  is  competent  or  more 
than  competent  to  bear  the  heavy  burthen  pat  upon  him,  as 
Sokrates  is  represented  to  be  in  the  Parmenidfts,*  In  the 
EuthydemuSr  on  the  contrary,  the  process  is  intended  to  be 
made  ridiculous;  accordingly  these  precautious  are  disre- 
garded* The  crowd  of  indiscriminate  auditors  are  not  only 
present  but  are  the  persons  whose  feelings  the  two  Sophists 
address — and  who  either  admire  what  is  said  as  dexterous 
legerdemain,  or  kugh  at  the  interchange  of  thrusts,  as  the 
duel  becomes  warmer ;  in  fact,  the  debate  ends  with  general 
mirth,  in  which  the  couple  themselves  are  among  the  londest^^ 


^  Pliit.  PamieQ.  pp-  135-136.    IKkv- 

£ti   riof   (1 — fi    ^if  adv  whfiov^   ^M**'t 
ovK   hif  &liav   ^v   Btiff&oi   (to  requ^t  | 
ParmenidL's    to    give  n   ipeclmen    of  J 
diiklcctio )  kffptitT}  y^  rk  roiavra  '^oK* 
Xtav    ivdi^iOv    XiyaVt     ^Ajirr    tc     iro)  I 
TfiXiKoirT^'-  &yvaad(ri  ^Ap  ol  iriiAAol  Sti 

icul   irAinj?,    iMvifaTOif    4vTiix^y^<'^    ^^ 


*  Sm  tho  oomplimGnta  to  Sokrates 
an  hU  fltt-cnuoua  urdour  and  voeatjf>n 
for  philosophy  adtlreiiaed  by  Par- 
mjenides^  p.  135  D» 

«  Platd,  Eutbyddm.  p,  303.  'Eyra^a 

tcgl  Tai  &vBpt '.  Eiithyd^mu^  arid  Diimy- 
iiiodoniH)   y€XmyTt    Kal    Kporowr*    ttat 
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I^astly,  Blemiae,  the  youth  under  ioterrogatioB^  m  a  modcil 
novice;  not  represented,  Uke  Lysis  in  the  dialogue  "~ 
reviewed,  as  in  danger  of  eoiruptioii  from  the  exor 
flatteriei  of  an  Emstes,  nor  as  requiring  a  lowering  medi- 
cine to  be  administered  by  a  judieions  friend.  When  the 
XenophoBtie  (hiHtorical)  Sokrates  croes-examines  and  hnmi- 
liates  Enthydemus  (a  youth,  hot  nevertbeless  more  advanced 
than  Kleinias  in  the  Platonic  Enthydemus  is  represented  to 
be),  we  shall  me  that  he  not  only  lays  a  train  for  the  prooan 
by  antecedeut  suggestions,  but  takes  e^)eeial  caro  to  nttaA 
Enthydemus  when  alone.**  The  cross-examinalion  pursued 
by  Sokrates  inflicts  upon  tliis  accomplished  young  man  tlie 
severest  distress  and  humiliation,  and  would  have  been  utteriy 
intolerable,  if  there  had  been  hy-standera  clapping  iMr 
hands  (as  we  read  in  the  Platonic  Euthydgmufi)  whene 
the  respondent  was  driven  into  a  comer.  We  see  that  it 
baldly  tolerable  even  when  the  respondent  was  alone  with 
Sokrates  i  for  though  Euthydemus  bore  up  against  the  tem- 
porary suffering,  cultivated  the  society  of  Sokrates,  and 
handled  by  him  more  gently  ftfterwards;  yet  there 
many  other  youtlis  whom  Sokratee  cross-examined  in  the 
same  way,  and  who  suflfered  so  much  humiliation  from 
first  solitary  colloquy,  that  they  never  again  came  near  1 
(as  Xenophon  expre^y  tells  us)*  for  a  second.  Tliia  is  <j«ite 
enough  to  show  us  how  important  is  the  injunctjoti  delivefCil 
in  the  Platonic  Parmenides — to  carry  on  these  tasltng  eolkK 
quies  ayiart  from  indiscriminate  auditors,  in  the  pres^ioii  il 
most,  of  a  few  select  comjmnions, 

Stall  baum,  Steinhartj  and  other  commentators  denount^  in 
ortniotiaf  severe  terms  the  Eristics  or  tMsntroversial  8opbt«u 
iwioaK-r  of  AthenSj  as  disciples  of  ProtaMras  and  Gc 
iai«£Qi}ir^  infected  with  the  mania  of  que^tiomng  and 
eaiiij^iu  putmg  every  thing,  and  thereby  eormpting 
^bnuicpn^    minds  of  youth.     They  tell  us  that  Sokratea  wtl 

jl1^l»JEi«Vl7r^a^  ifrt  ZtuKiyoiTOy  uol  ^^u*         *    Xetiopb.    Hetuor.     It,    J, 

'      "       tinp  liii^  ruiuitka  of  | 
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constant  enemy  of  this  school,  but  that  nevertheless  «^t  ^''^  *"»r 
was  nnjiiatly  confounded  with  them  by  the  comic  S*^*^ 
and  otherSj  from  which  ooninsion  alone  bis  if'V'**'".. 

weir  audi' 

tinpopnlarity  with  the  Athenian  people  arose/  In  '^'*- 
.the  Platonic  dialogue  of  Euthydemus,  the  two  Sophistfl 
(accx)rding  to  these  commentators)  represent  the  way  in 
wliich  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  with  their  disciples  reasoned: 
and  the  purpose  of  the  dialogue  is  to  contrast  this  with  the 
way  in  which  Sokrates  reasoned* 

Now,  in  this  opinion^  I  think  that  there  is  much  of  un- 
founded assnmptionj  as  well  as  a  misconception  of  rhti  opM*m 
the  real  contrast  intended  in  the  liatonic  Euthy-  sokmu?*  wai 
dam  us.     Comparing   Protagoras   with    Sokrates^   I  Krutk  Oum 
maintain  that  Sokmtes  was  decidedly  the  more  ^^bo  rue- 
Eristic  of  the  two,  and  left  behind  him  a  erreater  *«?ai"ihim- 
number  of  active  disciples,     in  so  far  as  we  can  conLimioud 
trust  the  picture  given  by  Plato  in  the  didogue  '^^t««- 
called  Protagriras,  we  learn  that  the  Sophist  of  that  name 
chiefly  manifested  himself  in  long  continuous  speeches  or 
rhetoric ;  and  though  he  also  professed,  if  required^  to  enter 
into  dialectic  colloquy^  in  this  art  he  was   no   match   for 
Sokrates*'    Moreover,  we  know  by  the  evidence  of  Bokrates 
himself,  that  he  was  an  Eristic  not  only  by  taste^  but  on  prin- 
ciple, and  by  a  sense  of  duty.     He  tells  us,  in  the  Platonic 
Apology,  that  he  felt  himself  under  a  divine  mission  to  go 
about  convicting  men  of  ignorance,  and  that  he  had  prose* 
cuted  this  vocation  throughout  many  years  of  a  long  life. 
Every  one  of  these  convictions  must  have  been  brought  about 
by  one  or  more  disputes  of  his  own  seeking :  every  such  dis- 
pute, with  occasional  exceptions,  made  him  unpopular,  in  the 
outset  at  least,  with  the  person  convicted :  the  rather,  as  his 
ability  in  the  proeesSj  is  known,  upon  the  testimony  of  Xeno- 
phon  *  as  well  as  of  Plato,  to  have  been  consummate.     It  is 
therefore  a  mistake  to  detTy  Protagoras  and  the  Protagoreans 


T  StAlUxiiim,  Pmlegg.  m\  Plat. 
EuUjyd^tn.  pp.  3-1 1-13;  Wmc^slnmnn* 
Pmleg.  tkd  euudf^mr  p]>.  xstJcliL-xsiiT. 

■  Bee  Piftt.  >V*tiig.  f^siiecifiUy  pp. 
320  niid  ^(5.     Aixjul  the  erLitlc  du- 


podtion  of  Sokntei^  lee  tht^  striking 
ptissage  m  ?t«to,  Thast^t.  p.  lii^  &C ; 
aJflo  lAfthe^  pp.  187,  188. 
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Sokrates  (in  the  Platonie  Apology)  complains  that  the  Dika^ts 
judg^  hinij  not  aceording  to  what  he  had  really  said  or  done, 
but  according  to  the  unpression  made  ou  them  by  this  dra- 
matic pictiire.  The  Athenian  Soplnsts  would  have  equal  right 
to  complain  of  those  criticis,  who  not  only  speak  of  Euthy- 
demus  and  Dionysodorus  with  a  degree  of  acrimony  applicahle 
only  to  historical  persons^  but  also  describe  them  as  repre- 
sentative types  of  Protagoraflj  Gorgias,  and  their  disciples-*^ 

The  conversation  of  Sokrates  with  the  youth  Kleiniaa  ia 
remarkable  for  its  plainness  and  simplicity.     His  cuiioq^yof 
purpose  is  to  implant  or  inflame  in  the  youth  the  kidnka^ 
asp  i  nit  ion  and  effort  towards  wisdom  or  knowledge  «u«i  thiasf 
{'(ptXoo-Qipia,  in  its  etymological  sense).     "  You,  like  i^^^  *e 
every  one  else,  wish  to  do  well  or  to  be  happv*  iittiHgsqra 
Tile  way  to  be  happy  is,  to  have  many  good  things,  ^<-'^ 
Every  one  knows  this:  every  ono  knows  too,  that  among 
these  good  things,  wealth  is  an  indisputable  item  ;  ^  likewise 
healthj  beauty,  bodily  activity,  good  birth,  power  over  others, 
honour  in  onr  city,  temperance,  justice,  courage,  wisdom,  &c 
Good  fortune  does  not  count  aa  a  distinct  item,  because  it 
resolves  itself  into  %?isdom/ — But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  all 
these  good  tilings:  we  must  not  only  have  them  but  use 
them :  moreover,  we  must  use  them  not  wrongly,  but  rightly. 
If  we  use  them  wrongly,  they  will  not  produce  their  appro- 
priate cpusequences.     They  will  even  make  us  more  miser- 
able than  if  we  had  them  not,  because  the  possession  of  them 
will  prampt  us  to  be  active  and  meddlesome  :  whereas,  if  we 
have  them  not,  we  aliall  keep  in  the  back- ground  and  do  little.* 


^  The  ]an^rii|^  of  Bchleienaacher 
j«  more  modemte  i\wa  that  of  Slall- 
baum^  gUinlmrt,  aod  others.  He  Uiiukfi 
^iDoreoTerf  ttuit  tbo  pol^niical  puipoee  of 
"  18  di&lc^e  in  mrected  not  againet 

otagoi^s  nr  Gorgu^,  but  agfliuM  t}»e 
f  egarlcB  and  dguinfii  Aotiathiaiei,  who 
|so     Schlpic'roiActier     supposes)    hod 

ought  the  Btt»ck  upon  tbemjeWe^ 
by  fitim^kiB^  Pinto  ftrst  (EioleitiiDg 
tnm  Enthyd.  p.  404  eeq*).  Schleier- 
maeber  eaunot  make  out  who  the  two 
Sophista  were  personalty*  but  b^  eon- 
oen'SB  th«m  as  obscun?  pereooa,  deaerr- 
|b^  no  notice. 


Thk  %a  a  coujeoture  whicb  admits 
of  no  proof:  but  if  any  rv&[  victim  la  ' 
here  in  tended  by  Fhio,  we  may  juj^  aa 
reaaonabJy    stippoee    Antisthenes    im 
P^tufiorasv 

f  Phi  to,  Etithyd^m.  p.  279  A.   kydSl 

Tflj  yip  hv  i}fiiir  rfirot  3ti  t^  irAovT«i> 

'  Ptato,  Etithyd^m.  pp.  270-280, 
i  Plato,  EnthydSm.  p.  281  C.   ^rror 
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orftidi  VI 
mil.  u  will 
IdcIimI?  buth 
the  making 
of  Wll&li  wc^ 


But  to  use  these  good  things  rightly,  depends  upon  wisdom^ 
knowledge,  ioteUigence.  It  thus  appears  tliat  the  emune* 
rated  items  are  not  really  good,  except  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  under  the  guidance  of  intelligence:  if  they  are 
under  the  guidance  of  ignorance,  they  are  not  good ;  nay,  they 
even  produce  more  harm  than  good^  since  they  are  active 
inBtrumeuta  in  the  serrice  of  a  fooliah  master,^' 

**  But  what  intelligence  do  we  want  for  the  pnrjx)se  ?  Is  it 
all  intelligence  ?  Or  is  there  any  one  single  variety 
of  intelligence,  by  the  possession  of  which  we  shall 
toteiu^'^  become  good  and  happy?*  Obviously,  it  must  be 
such  as  will  be  profitable  to  us.^  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  no  good  in  possessing  wealth^ — ^that  we 
*iujt.iiid  should  gain  notlung  by  knowing  how  to  acquire 
Sh'ISJq^  wealth  or  even  to  turn  stones  into  gold,  unless  we 
at  the  same  time  knew  how  to  use  it  rightly-  Nor 
should  we  gain  any  thing  by  knowing  how  to  make  ourselves 
healthy,  or  even  immortal,  unless  we  knew  how  to  employ 
riglitly  our  health  or  immortality.  We  want  knowledge  or 
intelligence,  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  include  both  actings 
making,  or  construction — ^and  rightly  using  what  we  have 
done,  made,  or  constructed.^  The  makers  of  lyres  and  flutes 
may  be  men  of  skill,  but  they  cannot  play  upon  the  instru'^ 
ments  which  they  have  made :  the  logographers  compose  fine 
discourses,  but  hand  them  over  for  others  to  deliver.  Even 
masters  iu  the  most  distinguished  arts — ^stich  as  military  com- 
manders, geometers,  arithmeticians;,  astronomers,  &c.,  do  not 
come  up  to  our  requirement  They  are  all  of  them  Tarieties 
under  the  general  class  hunters:  they  find  and  seize, but  hand 
over  what  they  have  seized  for  others  to  use.  The  l^unter, 
when  he  has  caught  or  killed  game,  hfinds  it  over  to  the 


*  PlattH  Euthyd.  p.  £S2  E.  If  ive 
compare  tliis  with  p.  279  C-D  we  sbaU 
fl(te  tluit  tbe  argument  of  Sokmteg  is 
open  to  tho  exoeptiuTi  wbicb  he  Lim^ 
self  takes  in  the  ca»e  of  t^vx^B— III 
rabrk  \*7*iP'.  Wisdom  is  oounied 
twice  ovtT. 

»  PlflK  Euthj'd6m.  p.  282  E.  So- 
ktfil(?H  b^Tt>  bfeoks  ofif  the  string  of 
qttoetious    to   KlcinijiSi   but    resiiracfl 


them,  p.  2BS  E. 
^  PJatn,  EathydM.  p,  28g  E.    -rtw 

WOT*    aZv    &y     UTti^&^^tvoi      /intf*r^/4flr 

kwXovv,  Br  I  Tairrttitf  ffrit  i^m^s  A«^tt , 
1  Plato,  Euthyii  p.  2S0  B.    rma^t 
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cook:  the  genemlf  when  he  has  taken  a  town,  delivdrs  it  to 
the  fiolitical  leader  or  mimster :  the  geometer  makes  over  his 
theorems  to  be  employed  by  the  dialectician  or  compre- 
hensive philosopher  ™ 

"  Where  tlien  can  we  find  such  an  art — such  a  variety  of 
knowletlge  or    mtelligence — as    we    are  seeking?  whei^i* 
The  regal  or  |K)litical  art  looks  like  it:  that  art  tobeitimd? 
which  regulates  and  enforces  all  the  arrangements?  iM>uiicai«rt 
of  the  city*     But  what  is  the  work  which  this  art  butwh^t 
performs  ?     What   product  docs   it  vield,   as   the  do  f«f  n*? 

Ni>  answer 

medical  art  supplies  good  health,  and  the  farmers  car  be  r«tuKi. 
art,  provision  ?  Wliat  good  does  it  effect  ?  Yon  p»^i^^ 
may  say  that  it  makes  the  citizens  wealthy,  free,  harmonious 
in  their  intercourse.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  these 
acquisitions  are  not  good,  unless  they  he  under  tJie  guidance  of 
mtelligence  :  that  nothing  is  really  good,  exoqjt  some  variety  of 
intelligence.**  Does  the  regal  art  then  confer  knowledge  ?  If 
so,  does  it  confer  every  variety  of  knowledge — that  of  the  car- 
j»enter,  currier,  &c,t  as  well  as  others  ?  Not  certainly  any  of 
these,  for  we  have  already  settled  that  they  are  in  themselves 
neither  good  nor  bad.  The  regal  art  can  thus  impart  no  know- 
ledge except  itself;  and  what  is  itself^  how  Bie  we  to  use  it  ?  If 
w©  eay,  that  we  shall  render  other  men  good — the  question  again 
reeure^  Good — in  what  respect?  meful — for  what  purpose?* 

"Here  then"  (concludes  Solirates),  "  we  oome  to  a  dead  lock : 
we  can  find  no  issue. ^  We  cannot  discover  what  the  regal 
art  does  for  us  or  gives  us ;  yet  this  is  the  art  which  is  to 
make  ns  happy/*  In  this  difficulty,  Sokrates  turns  to  the  two 
Sophists,  and  implores  their  help.  The  contrast  between 
him  and  them  is  thus  brought  out. 

The  argument  of  Sokrates,  which  I  have  thus  abridged 
from  the  Euthydemus,  arrives  at  no  solution :  but  it  is  never^ 
theless  eminently  suggestive,  and  puts  the  question  in  a 


"  Pkto,  Eutbyd.  p.  290  OD. 
"  Pjftto,  Eutlijd.  |>.  292  A.   'Aya$hv 
Bf   yi   irow   ^^ohoy4ii(Tap.iv    iLkXiiKot$ — 

oifHiv  tlvOU.  ijiko  ^  ilti^T^fi^V  Tivd. 

^  plat.  EuUiyd^m.  p.  292  D.    'A AAA 
riip  fi*¥  y^  iffjtgy  ov^tifhs  airr^v  itl 


5^  Qdff  rif  wort  i^Tiv  mur^  l  ^  tI  xF^" 
f  Plat.  Eutbyd.  p.  292  E, 
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considerable  development  —  and  that  is,  the  Protagoms ; 
where  Sofcrates  asserts  and  proves  at  length,  that  Good  ia  at 
the  bottom  identical  with  pleasure,  and  Evil  mth  pain :  that 
the  nieaBuring  or  cak-idating  intelligence  is  the  truly  regal 
art  of  life,  upon  which  the  attainioent  of  Good  depends :  and 
that  the  object  of  that  intelligence — ^the  items  which  we  are 
to  measurej  calculate,  and  compare — is  pleasures  and  paine, 
so  as  to  secure  to  ourselves  as  much  as  j^ossible  of  the  former, 
and  escape  as  much  as  possible  of  the  latter. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  Protagoras^  I  shall  state  the  view 
which  I  take  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  that  dialogue  by 
Sokrates.  Persons  may  think  the  answer  insufficient  t  most 
of  the  Platonic  critics  declare  it  to  be  absolutely  wrong.  But 
at  any  rate,  it  is  the  only  distinct  answer  which  Plato  ever 
gives,  to  the  question  raised  by  Sokrates  in  the  EuthydSmus 
and  elsewhere. 

From  the  abstract  just  given  of  the  argument  of  Sokrates 
in  the  EuthydemuSj  it  will  be  seen  to  be  serious  xii^jtaitof 
and  pertinent,  though  ending  with  a  confession  of  gJl^JJJ^ 
failure.     The  observations  placed  in  contrast  with  ^^^^y 
it  and  ascribed  to  the  two  Sophists,  are  distinguished  t'lJlle'!? t* 
by  being  neither  serious  nor  pertinent ;  but  parodies  ^^^^l  tha 
of  debate  for  the  most  part^  put  together  for  the  SS»^no^ 
express  purpose  of  appearing  obviously  silly  to  the  S™[S**^- 
reader,    Plato  keeps  up  the  dramatic  or  ironical  ^^^* 
appearance,  that  they  are  admired  and  welcomed  not  only 
by  the  hearers,  but  even  by  Sokrates  himself.    Nevertheless, 
it  is  made  clear  at  the  end  that  all  this  is  nothing  but  irony, 
and  that  the  talk  which  Plato  ascribes  to  Euthydemus  and 
Dionysodorus  produced,  according  to  his  own  showing,  no 
sentiment  of  esteem  for  their  abilities  among  the  by-st.anders, 
but  quite  the    reverse.      Whether    there  were    individual 
Sophists  at  Athens  who  talked  in  that  style,  we  can  neither 
affirm  nor  deny :  but  that  there  were  an  established  class  of 
persons  who  did  so,  and  made  both  money  and  reputation  by 
it,  we  may  securely  deny-     It  is  the  more  surprising  that  the 
Platonic  commentators  should  desire  us  to  regard  Euthydemus 
and  Dionysodorus  as  representative  samples  of  a  spwial  class 
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named  Sopbista,  since  one  of  tlie  most  eminent  of  tboee  com- 
menttttora  (8tallbaum),'  both  admits  that  Sokmtm  hinaself 
was  generally  numbered  in  the  class  and  called  by  the  name 
— and  afiinns  alao  (incorrectly,  in  my  opinion)  that  the  inter- 
rogatious  of  8okrates,  which  in  this  dialogtie  stand  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  two  Sophists^  do  not  eniintiate  the  opinions 
either  of  Sokrates  or  of  Plato  himself,  bnt  the  opinions  of 
these  very  SophistSj  which  Plato  adopts  and  utters  for  the 
occasion,' 

Tlie  received  supposition  that  there  were  at  Athens  a  class 
fJ**™^'^  ^^  '^^^  called  Sophists  who  made  money  and  repn- 
ti^siS^t-  ^^^^^  hy  obvious  fallacies  employed  to  bring  about 
^AriBtoiie^  coatratlictions  in  dialogue — appeara  to  me  to  pei> 
vert  the  representations  given  of  ancient  philosophy. 


oUTi^b^  Aristotle  definee  a  Sophist  to  be  "  one  who  seeks  to 
a^hut^Hd  make  money  by  apparent  wisdom  which  is  not  leal 
StteklfL  wisdom  :"^ — ^tha  Sophist  (he  Says)  is  on  Emtie  who, 
besides  money-making,  seeks  for  nothing  but  victory  in  de- 
bate and  humiliation  of  his  opponent : — Distinguishing  the 
Dialectician  from  the  Sophist  (he  says),  the  Dialectician  im- 


»  Btallbaiim,  Tmlcg.  in  Pktou. 
Euil^ytlf^i.  pt  50.  "Dliad  qiitdem  ex 
Anatiiphane  pi&riter  a.tqas  ipso  PUtoDo 
evidtiTiter  npporet^  Socfuiem  ncm  tan- 
tum  ah  omtioiiiim  acriptortbu^  eed 
etijun  ftb  sMis  \n  Tanissimonim  eophia^ 
tAjmm  nuEDcra  habltmii  fuiase."  lb. 
p*  49  (^dted  in  a  preTiaua  note).  '*Vi- 
aetnr  pervnlgatA  fiiifseo  homlnum 
opiniov  qui  &)cratein  intcT  yaooh  ao- 
tiliifltA^  nuroemndum  tsi^  eidsimik- 
banC  Again  p*  44,  mhem  Bt&Ubanm 
tella  UA  tMI  8akniie«  wns  considemd 
by  many  to  belong  "  imeello  SopMa- 
tanim  grcgi. ' 

■  Stanbtttittj,  Proleg.  ad  Plat.Euthy- 
dflSL  p.  SO.     **  CkTcndum  a^t  magno' 
pez^  ne  qum  hie  a  Soctate  diciuitor,  i 
pro    ipsiiis   ik'Cftitia    habeafnu^  ;    smU  ' 
enim  (/mnia   ad   menf^m   So^iskt^m  \ 
dimdatti,  quoti  ille^  nepreheo^  er>nun 
aptnlombus.  spemt  txi  adduetum  m,  ut 
paTem  prticlenteuiqufl   eomm   defeu-  ' 
BioJitm   HiiHcipiftTit/*     Compare   p.  66. 
Bt4il)bfLiiia  my»  that  Plala  often  rm* 
moi,  ailopUng    for  the   oocsakm   the 
doelkne    of    the   BophMtn,     See   hii 
Pid^gg.  U>  the  Lach^  and  Channidl«» 


and  itill  mofo  hii  E^leg.  to  the 
Protagoia^  whei^  he  tella  m  that 
Plato  iutioduoee  hi*  Mpotmnmn  8tK 
kratei  not  only  ai  argmiig  €x  maiit 
SophhtarKui,  but  also  aa  eoapIofiDf 
captions  and  djeluajye  artifioe,  saeh  ai 
in  thia  diaJofifne  la  aacslbed  lo  fiuthy^ 
(kmiia  niiit  Dkxnyaodofna, — ^p»  23^24. 
**  ttadui)  Socorateq,  miai&  hix|Ti»  mi  St- 
pntatioDe,  repents  ad  alia  pmgpslitiifp 
sdlioet  MmuitmM  taqim*  hcimiiMaD 
denuD  iTTOtiktnifl.  Keminl  &d]^  ^^W- 
cormn  eni,  hoc  quoqiie  loia  Ftria* 
^ioakmiun^mliM  delmdi" 
aiqiie  eMd^  m 
pemotmri,'  &e,  "  QnanqiRm  wb» 
ent,  qiim  videat,  catUtU  diUidi  ProiO' 
ffortim^  ubi  «x  oa,  qiKxl  qoi  injoill 
fociat,  lA  neuliquata  agiit  trmfpi^mt^ 
protinua  ooltigitur  juatitaam  ei  «B#f«^ 

'*Di^urM  cnim  Soemttt  plenaoe 
Quxida  ad  mei]letD  ipdui  Frota^oim  -^ 
ti,  SO.  ^'  Fhttonein  ipsuiD  luBc  mm  prt^ 
ti4i0e,  md  &  rulgi  ox>mioii«  «i  i 
fixplk^^aee,  fel  Ulud  non  dbtemi  i 
flcat,"  &c,— p.  33. 


coram  amuiit  « 
(i,  ««  by  gohiBtes) 
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pogBS  or  defends,  by  probable  argument^  probable  tenets — 
that  is,  tenets  which  are  believed  by  a  numetotis  pablic  or 
by  a  few  wise  and  eminent  individuals  \ — while  the  Sophist 
deals  with  tenets  which  are  probable  only  in  appea^rance  and 
not  in  reaUty — that  is  to  say,  tenets  which  almost  every  one 
by  the  slightest  attetition  recognises  aa  false,*  Tliis  definition 
is  founded,  partly  on  the  personal  character  and  purpose 
ascribed  to  the  Sophist :  pailly  upon  the  distinction  between 
apparent  and  real  wisdom^  assumed  to  be  known  and  per- 
manent. Now  such  pseudo- wisdom  was  declared  by  Sokratea 
to  be  the  natural  state  of  all  manMndj  even  the  most  eminent^ 
which  it  was  his  mission  to  expose :  moreover,  the  determi* 
nation,  what  is  to  be  comprised  in  this  description,  must 
depend  upon  the  judges  to  whom  it  is  submitted,  since  much 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  would  come  under  the 
categorj%  in  the  judgment  of  modern  readers  both  vulgar  and 
instructed.  But  apart  from  this  relative  and  variable  cha- 
racter of  the  definition,  when  apphed  to  philosophy  generally 
— we  may  confidently  assert,  that  there  never  was  any  real 
class  of  intellectual  men,  in  a  given  time  or  place,  to  whom 
it  could  poBsibly  apply.  Of  individuals^  the  varieties  are 
innumerable :  but  no  professional  body  of  men  ever  acquired 
gain  or  celebrity  by  maintaining  theses,  and  employing  argu- 
ments, which  every  one  could  easily  detect  as  false.  Every 
man  employs  sophisms  more  or  less  ;  every  man  does  so  inad- 
vertentlyj  some  do  it  by  design  also  :  moreover,  almost  every 
reasoner  does  it  largely,  in  the  estimation  of  his  opponents. 
No  distinct  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  Sophist  and  the 


*  Ariatotel.  Topia  L  1,  p.  100»  b.  21. 
ivB&^tt   Bk   rk  fluKdDrra    vRtni'    ^    rots 
TAcfd-Toif  fl  Tort  ffotftms^  Kttl,  Ta^otE^  ^ 
watTiv  IJ  raii  whtiiTTmi  ^  toIj  o'o^olf —  « 
JTol  Tavrais  ^  -moffw  ^  raij  whtlinoii  ^  | 
'  Tots    fi.d\n!fru    yifuipifioif    koI    ii'B6^Qti.  ' 

ip>eufOfi4ifittv  /vSJ^ur,  ft^  tvrmv  h§ — irol 

i^itr6fi.tyo3^     Qit^iy  y^p  rmv  k^tyoftii/mr 

^avTOffiaVj  KO^dtrtp  ittpl  rks  ru^v  ipiffrt- 

Tls^aXp^pta  ykp  jvol  it$  iwl  rh  vokh  ratf  I 


De  Sophiaticm  Eleuehis,  i.  p,  165, 
a.  2L     (tfrt  ykp  ^  ffo^uTTiK^  f^vafi.iinft 

fftiic  o^^ntf  p.  1*>5,  K  10,  p,  171*  K 
§-27,  Oi  <pi\ipi^is^  /puTTmol,  &y^¥tirTt' 
KoU  ojfl  perHona  who  hrmk  the  nil^  of 
diakctk?  iABntopLax^^)  toz  Uie  ptupCiaB 
of  gnlmng  viotoiy ;  ol  tFo^tarat  af9  Inoie 
who  do  the  sHikKi  thifig  for  the  parmB 
of  getting  ninney.  See  ^bm  Metapnji. 
iii.  KMH.  b.  17, 
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Dialectician :  the  definitioB  gi?en  by  Aristotle  applies  to  an 
ideal  in  liis  own  mind,  but  to  no  reality  without :  Protagoras 
and  ProdikuB  no  more  correspond  to  it  than  Sokrat^  and 
PlatOp  Aristotle  obeenres,  with  great  tnith,  that  all  men  are 
dialecticiaiis  and  testers  of  reasoning,  up  to  a  certain  point : 
he  might  have  added,  that  they  are  all  Sophists  also,  up  to 
a  certain  point."  Moreoyer,  when  he  attempts  to  found  a 
ficientific  classification  of  intellectual  processes  upon  a  differ- 
ence in  the  purposes  of  different  practitioners — whether  they 
emplpy  the  same  process  for  money  or  display,  or  beneficence, 
or  mental  (satisfaction  to  themselves — this  is  altogether  nn- 
philosophieaL  The  medical  art  is  the  same^  whether  em- 
ployed to  advise  gratis,  or  in  exchange  for  a  fee.* 

Though  I  maintain  that  no  class  of  professional  Sophists 
rbiiowphiai  (^^  ^^^  meaning  given  to  that  term  by  the  Platonic 
critics  after  Plato  and  Aristotle)  ever  existed — and 
though  the  distinction  between  the  paid  and  the 
gratuitous  discourser  is  altogether  nnworthy  to  enter 
into  the  history  of  philosophy — yet  I  am  not  the 
JISSIS?"'  less  persuaded  that  the  Platonic  dialogue  Euthy- 
"•"P^""  demus,  and  the  treatise  of  Aristotle  De  Sopb'sticis 
Elencliie,  are  very  strildng  and  useful  comj>osition3.  This 
last-mentioned  treatise  was  composed  by  Aristotle  very  much 
under  the  stimulits  of  the  Platonic  dialogue  Euthydemns,  to 
which  it  refers  several  tim^ — and  for  the  purpose  of  distri- 
buting the  variety  of  possible  fallacies  under  a  limits  number 
of  general  heads,  each  described  by  its  appropriate  cbamc- 
teristic,  and  represented  by  its  illustrative  tyye^  Such  attempt 
at  arrangement — one  of  the  many  valuable  contributions  of 
Aristotle  to  the  theory  of  reasoning — is  expressly  claimed  by 
him  as  his  own.  He  takes  a  just  pride  in  having  been  the 
first  to  introduce  system  where  none  had  introduead  it  before.^ 


purpuie  of 
dftmiu— 

niiUc  niiia- 
Hicr,  bj  mill 


•  Aristot  Sophiat.  Eletich.  p.  172, 
B-  30. 

«  Ariatot.  Rhi^tor.  i.  1,  1355.  b.  18. 
He  bare  Hdndti  tbtat  tbo  only  diflFcr- 
ence  between  tliH  Dialectician  and  the 
Bophliil  lies  in  their  purpoaea— that  the 
mjeatal  activity  employed  by  both  ia 
tb0  same*     A  ykp  ffoifetoYiKhs  oIm.  4)f  tf 


imav9m  ptkif  (in  Hhetoric)  firr««  &  j4r 

BCi^afiirt  ft^fT^^ — 4teti  i^  [In  Dii&lectic) 
aotptariiw  fiif  nark  rht^  wp^pwff^^w^  |i4^ 

kxkh  Mark  Tiff  httt^ofnv* 

T  See  the  IsAt  diaptef  of  the  itmUm 
De  Sophiatacjfl  Elen^luB, 
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No  sach  system  was  Imo^Ti  to^ Plato,  who  (m  the  Euthydemus) 
enumerates  a  string  of  fallacies  one  after  another  without 
any  project  of  classifying  tliem,  aad  who  presents  them  as 
it  were  in  concrete^  as  applied  by  certain  disputanta  in  an 
imagiiiai-y  dialogue.  The  purpose  is,  to  make  these  fallacies 
appear  conspicuously  in  their  chara(!ter  of  fallacies :  a  purpose 
which  is  assisted  by  presenting  the  propounders  of  them  aa 
ridiculous  and  contemptible-  The  lively  fancy  of  Plato  at- 
taches suitable  acceseoriea  to  EuthydemiiB  and  DionyBodoms. 
They  are  old  men,  who  have  been  all  their  lives  engaged  in 
teaching  rhetoric  and  tacticd^  but  have  reeently  taken  to 
dialectic,  and  acquired  perfect  mastery  thereof  without  any 
trouble --who  make  extravagant  promises — and  who  as  talkers 
play  into  each  other's  hand^  making  a  shuttlecock  of  the 
le^Kindant,  a  modest  novice  eveiy  way  unsuitable  for  such 
treatment. 
Thus  diflFerent  is  the  Platonic  manner,  from  the  Aristotehan 
itLDer,  of  exposing  fallacies.  But  those  ex-  AriMotiA 
bited  in  the  former  appear  as  members  of  one  jr^Kdb.) 
or  more  among  the  classes  framed  by  tho  latter.  cid^fcAtioa 
The  fallacies  which  we  read  in  the  Euthydemus  are  i^iatoentidMs- 
chiefly  verbal :  but  some  are  verbal,  and  something  wjofnut  "^ 
beyond- 

Thus,  for  example,  if  we  take  the  first  sophism  introduced 
by  the  two  exhibitors,  upon  which  they  briner  the  F*ikde(i«ir 
youth  Klemias,  by  sm table  questions,  to    declare  p^g^^'** 
successively  both  sides  of  the  alternative — *'Wliich  suphkt«iii 
of  the  two  is  it  that  learn,  the  wise  or  the  igno-  ^^^^ 
rant  ?  " — Sokrates  himself  elucidates  it  by  pointing  out  that 
the  terms  used  are  equivocal:^    You  Eiight  answer  it  by 
using  the  language    ascribed  to  Dionysodorus   in  another 
part  of  this  dialogue — "  Neither  and  BoUi."  *      The   like 
may  be  said  about  the  fallacy  in  page  284  D — ^**  Are  there 
persons   who    speak  of  things  as  they  are?      Good  men 
speak   of  things    as  they   are:    they  speak  of  good  men 
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i»  Plato,  Eytliyd.5DL  pp.  275  D-278  D. 
AmtotJe  alfio  tidvBitd  to  this  furlliicy, 
but  without  nftiTtitig^  thin  Eutiiyd^u^i 


Bee  Soph,  El.  4,  165,  b.  SO, 
2  N 
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well,  of  bad  men  bttdly:  iheTefo 
of  stout  men  stoutly,  and  of  hot 
the  respondent  Ktedppuii,  angrily- 
ooldly,  and  say  that  they  talk 
lacies  of  double  meaning  of  wc 
of  phfases :  as  we  read  also  in 
Greek  verb  (potlp)  may  be  eoua 
BO  that  when  Sokrates  ta 
tion  meam — ^the  Sophists  ask  hin 
except   things   Imving  a  soul? 
predication  that  had  a  soul  ?  "  i 

Again,  the  two  Sophists  iindertakS 
Faji*cite-*    as  well  as  the  yonth  Kleiiii 

ditto  ftfCMH-  •  " 

4i«i»9fi^iid  eiae,  knows  evervthinfir. 

Milium  Hm^      i       i  »      ,  ^^ 

p«ci*Hr-iii    Jg  that  which  it  is,  and  at  1 
di>uiiii,         which  it  ia? — ^No, — You 

Then  if  you  know,  t^m  are 
knowing  of  those  partionlar 
ence :  if  you  are  knowing,  you  ne 
— Oh  I  no :  for  there  are  many  thinj 
— Then  if  there  be  any  thing  which  | 
not  kmwingf — Yee,  doubtlesa — of  I 
Still  yon  are  not  knotving :  and  Juh1|| 
were  knowing:  and  thua^  at  one  ai 
are  what  you  are^  and  you  are  not  wl 

"  Bui  ^au  also  "  (retorts  Sokrates  iif 
you  also  know  some  things,  not  know 
— What  I  do  you  know  nothing  ?^ 
know  all  tilings? — Certainly  we  dq 
know  one  thing,  you  know  all  thiogi 
the  art  of  the  carpenter^  the  currie^ 
of  stars  in  tlie  heaven^  and  of  gr 
&C.  ? — Yes ;  we  know  all  these  thingi 

word  J 
_  _     _  _  _  msm  %k 


fc  Pkto.  Euthjdfim.  p.  284  EL    robi  | 
yow  ^vxp^^f  ^vxp^f  K^yovirt  n    imJ 
fmffl   dia\4y*<f9m.     The    rnGtaphorit^ 
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The  two  Sophists  maintain  their  consistency  by  making 
reply  in  the  affirmative  to  eaoh  of  these  successive  obauimcj 
questions :  though  Ktesippus  pushes  them  hard  by  t*o*sl>p&«u 
enquiries  as  to  a  string  of  mean  and  diverse  spe-  ^^p'M-^!lv 
cialties.**  This  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  dialogue:  i»t*o 
to  represent  the  two  Sophists  as  willing  to  answer  tiieiuseivea. 
any  thing,  however  obviously  wrong  and  false,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  defeat  in  the  dispute — as  using  their  best  efforts 
to  preserve  themselves  in  the  position  of  questioners^  and  to 
evade  the  position  of  respondents — and  as  exacting  a  cate- 
gorical answer — Yes  or  No — to  every  question  which  they 
put,  without  any  qualifying  words,  and  without  any  assnumce 
that  the  meaning  of  the  question  was  understood," 

The  base  of  these  fallacious  inferences  is.  That  respecting 
the  same  subject,  you  cannot  both  affinn  and  deny  the  same 
predicate :  you  cannot  say,  A  is  knowing — A  is  not  knowing 
(cTTwrni^v).  This  is  a  fallacy  more  than  verbal :  it  is  recog- 
nised by  Aristotle  (and  by  all  subsequent  logicians)  under  the 
name~a  dteto  secundum  quid^  ad  dictum  simplwiter. 

It  is  very  certain  that  this  fallacy  is  often  uiadvert-ently 
committed  by  very  competent  reasoners,  including  both  Plato 
and  Aristotle. 

Again — Sophroniakug  was  my  father — CliBeredemus  was  the 
father  of  Patrokles, — Then  Sophroniskus  was  different  rvmrr 
from  a  father :  therefore  he  was  not  a  father.  Ton  are  vocauona. 
diflFerent  from  a  stone,  therefore  you  are  not  a  stone :  you  arc 
different  from  gold,  therefore  you  are  not  gold.  By  parity 
of  reasoning^  Sophroniskus  is  different  from  a  father — therefore 
he  is  not  a  father.   Accordingly^  you,  Sokrates,  have  no  father/ 

But  (retorts  Ktesippus  upon  the  couple)  your  father  is 
different  from  my  father* — Not  at  alh — H«w  can  that  be  ?— 
What  I  is  your  father,  then,  the  father  of  all  men  and  of  all 
animals? — Certainly  he  is.  A  man  cannot  be  at  the  same 
time  a  father,  and  not  a  father.  He  cannot  be  at  the  same 
time  a  man,  and  not  a  man — gold,  and  not  gold,*^ 


^  Plata.  Eutbvilem.  pp.2f>3-2n4. 
'  Plfltn,  EutliyilOin.  pp.  295-29th 
'  Plfttn,  EutJiViit*jn.  pp.  2H7-2J>8. 


t  Plato,  Eutliyiltfin.  p,  2dS.  Some  p{ 
tho  fiillnc'ies  iti  thu  diulogiie  {ttirtp&p' 
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You  taye  g«t  a  dog  (Eiithytloraus  eays  to  KtesippuB), — 
Yes, — The  dog  is  tho  fatUei-  of  puppies? — Yes. — The  dog, 
being  a  father,  is  j  ours  ?— Certainly,— Then  your  hxhei  is  a 
dog,  and  yon  are  brotlier  of  the  puppies. 

You  beat  your  dog  sometimes  ?    Then  you  beat  your  father> 

Those  animals,  and  those  alone  d^ei^our^  (sheep,  oxeo,  &c*), 
which  yon  can  give  away,  or  sell,  or  sacrifice  at  pleaaure. 
But  Zens,  Ajjollo^  and  Ath&ne  aro  ^oiir  Gods.  The  Gods 
have  a  soul  and  are  animals.  Therefore  your  Goda  are 
your  animals*  Now  you  told  us  that  those  aloue  were  your 
animals,  wLieh  you  conld  give  away,  or  sell,  or  sacrifice  at 
pleasure,  Tlierefore  you  can  give  away,  or  sellj  or  sacrifice 
at  pleasure,  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Athene.* 

This  fallacy  depends  upon  the  double  and  equivocal  mean- 
ing of  ^ours — one  of  ita  different  explanations  being  treated 
as  if  it  were  the  only  one* 

Other  pu'^zles  cited  in  this  dialogue  go  deeper : — Contra- 
Fftiinci « In-  d iction  i s  i  m possible — To  spe ak  falsel y  is  i m  iKissible,^ 
dpc[*r  loR^cfti  These  paradoxes  were  maintained  by  ADtisthenes 
ckintmcticiioti  and  others,  and  appear  to  have  been  matters  of 
-To  «&&►!£  diah!Ctie  debate  throufrhont  the  fourth  and  third  cen- 
tm|ici«BibL«.  turies.  I  shall  i?ay  more  of  them  when  I  speak  abont 
the  Megarics  and  Antisthenes*  Here  I  only  note,  that  in  this 
dialogue,  Ktesippua  is  represented  as  put  to  silence  by  tiaem, 
and  Sokrates  as  making  an  answer  which  is  no  answer  at  all,* 
We  see  how  mucli  trouble  these  paradoxes  gave  to  Plato,  when 
we  read  the  Sophiist^,^,  in  which  he  Iiandles  the  last  of  the  two 
in  a  manner  elaborate,  but  (to  my  judgment)  unsatisfactorf. 

The  Euthydemus  of  Plato  ia  memorable  in  the  history  of 
SiydStniSirfa  plulosopliy  as  the  earliest  known  attempt  to  set  out, 
Sio^n^'^^  and  exhiliit  to  attention,  a  string  of  falhioious  modes 
S^ wtiJS     ^^  reasoning-     Plato  makes  them  all  abstird  and 


I 


&j$6vaTa  t  *H  oT6v  rt  inyrnvra  hlywiv  i 
p.  300  A  J  ftro  harclly  tmiMlakible  itilo 
Eugliiili,  sine*  thty  uc^pontJ  ufion  equi- 
vocal Lvmatruirlioas  peculiar  to  the 
Grt-tk  lungufige,  Arifltotle  rcft^rH  them 
ki  tlio  getJtriil  licad  irap'  ik}jLipi$ok{af, 
Tlie  mnm  about  it^oiHiKti  rhy  fiAywi^v 
maTQ.«6in*iv,  p.  34)1  t>. 


^  Plat,  Euthyd,  p.  298, 

I  mat.   Kutliydf^m,    p.  S02, 
aamo  fallncy,  in  Embstauce,  is  gi 
ArifltotK  Ite  Sophist,  EL  17.  176 
179,  Q.  5,  but  with  diflfeitnt 
fyingr  Uitmcs  and  persons, 

^  PUito,  Eut!iyd^m.  pp.  2S5-28'=r. 

^  Plato,  Euthyd^m.  pp.2deB-£87 
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ridiciilons.     He  gives  a  caricature  of  a  dmlectic  de-  «3if»«  w- 
bate,  not  unworthy  of  his  namesake  Plato  Comicus  "^^^y  >^*j  ot 
— or  of  Aristophanes,  S\^ift,  or  Voltaire*     The  so-  f*^^^^  j»  to 
phisms  appear  for  the  most  part  so  silly,  as  he  puts  ^^^^^ 
them,  that  the  reader  asks  himself  how  any  one  ^^t^\ 
could  have  been  ever  imjK>sed  npon  by  such  a  pal-  p^jjj^'^;" 
pable  delusion  ?    Yet  such  confidence  i^  by  no  means  ^^i,*^^ 
justified.    A  soplusm,  perfectly  analogous  in   eha-  i^^**^ 
racter  to  those  which  Plato  here  exposes  to  ridicule, 
may,  in  another  case^  easily  escape  detection  from  the  hearer, 
and  even  from  the  reasouer  hiraseUl    People  are  constantly 
misled  by  fallacies  arising  from  the  same  word  beariaig  two 
senses,  from  double  construction  of  the  same  phrase >  from 
unconscious  application  of  a  dictum  secundum  quid^  as  if  it 
were  a  dwtum  eimpliciter ;  from  Petitio  Princij>ii,  Sic,  Ignoratio 
Elenchi,  &c*     Neither  Plato  Mm  self,  nor  Aristotlej  can  boost 
of  esc^aping  them  ™    If  tlicse  fallacies  appear,  in  the  examples 
chosen  by  Plato  for  the  Euthydemus,  so  obviously  inconclu- 
sive that  they  can  deceive  no  one — ^tho  reason  lies  not  in  the 
premisses  thomselvefl,  but  in  the  particular  eonclusiona  to  which 
they  lead :  M^hich  conclusions  arc  known  on  other  grounds  to 
be  false,  and  never  to  be  seriously  maintauiable  by  any  person. 
Sueh  conclusions  as — "  Sokrates  had  no  father :  jSophnmiskus, 
if  father'of  Sokrates,  was  father  of  all  men  and  all  animals : 
In  beating  your  dog,  you  beat  yom'  father:  If  you  know  one 
thing,  you  know  every  thing,"  &c,,  being  known  aliunde  to  bo 
false,  prove  thot  there  has  been  some  fallacy  m  the  pre^ 
misses   whereby  {they  have  been  established.     Such  cases 
serve  as  a  reductio  ad  af/»urdum  of  the  antecedent  process. 
They  make  us  aware  of  one  mode  of  liability  to  error,  and 
put  us  on  oup  guard  against  it  m  analogous  cases.     This  is  a 
valuable  servicCj  and  all  the  more  valuable^  because  the  lia- 
bility to  error  is  real  and  widespread,  even  from   fallacies 
perfectly  analogous  to  those  which  seem  so  silly  under  the 
particular  exempli ficatious  which  Plato  selects  and  exposes, 

*  Bee  a  poaago  in  Pluto's  CHiRr- 
midS»,  where  Heitidfirf  r**niiu-ks  with 
propritfty  upon  hh  l^uivochI  us©  *>f  the 


wcmii   *3    ipv   ftiKl  fS   TtpdrT€tv — ^ftlso    ditLkiguos. 


tlio  Gorgiiis*  p*  507  D,  with  the  notes 
of  Routb  bikI  neiiidorf*    I  Itnvo  tiotiLied 
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tu  vft^r,  In 
Uiflor^rury 

pmrtnt  rf 
iJiiriicitig- 

l^omtai  4(v 
bale  Affonld 
ttwtMMit 


Many  of  tUe  illustratiom  of  tlie  Platonic  Eiithydemus  are 
reprodaced  by  Aristotle  ia  the  Treatise  De  SopbkticiB 
ElencliiB,  together  with  other  fallaeieSj  diBcrimlaaied  with  a 
certain  method  and  system ." 

The  true  character  of  these  fallaoied  is  very  generally  over- 
looked by  the  Platonic  critics,  in  tlieir  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Enthydemus ;  when  they  point  our  at- 
tention to  the  supposed  tricks  and  frauck  of  the 
persons  whoui  they  called  Sophists^  as  well  as  to 
miscbievous  corruptions  alleged  to  arise  iji:»ni  Eristic 
or  formal  coutentioua  debate*  These  critics  speak 
as  if  they  thought  that  such  fallacies  were  the  special 
invcutions  of  Atheniao  Sophists  for  the  purposes  of 
Athenian  Eristic :  as  if  such  causes  of  error  were 
inoperative  on  persons  of  ordinary  honesty  or  intel- 
ligence^ who  never  consulted  or  heard  the  Bophists. 
^°^~  It  has  been  the  practice  of  writers  on  logic^  from 

Anstotle  down  to  Whately,  to  represent  logical  fallacies  as 
frauds  devised  and  maintained  by  dishonest  practitioneifl^ 
whose  art  Whately  assimilates  to  that  of  jugglers. 

This  view  of  the  case  appears  to  me  incomplete  and 
misleading.  It  substitutes  the  rare  and  accidental  in  place 
of  the  constant  and  essentiaL  The  various  sophisms,  of  which 
Plato  in  the  Euthydcmus  gives  the  reductio  ad  abmrdum^  are 
not  the  inventions  of  Sophists.  They  are  erroneous  tenden- 
cies of  the  reasoning  process,  frequently  incidexit  to  human 
thought  and  speech ;  specimens  of  those  ever-renewed  **  inad- 
vertencies of  ordinary  thinking  "  (to  recur  to  a  plirase  cited  in 
my  preface),  which  it  is  the  peeuUar  mission  of  philosophy  or 
"  reasoned  truth  "  to  rectify.  Moreover  the  practice  of  formal 
debate,  which  is  usually  denounced  with  so  much  asperity — ^if 
it  affords  on  some  occasions  opportunity  tu  produce  such  I^- 
lacies,  presents  not  merely  equal  opportunity,  but  the  only 
effective  means,  for  exposing  and  confuting  them,  Whately  in 
his  Logic,"*  Like  l*hLto  in  the  Euthydcnnis,  when  bringing  iheae 


J  AriatoUei  Hn  Sopliiaticuj  Elcncbk ; 
t\l*»  Aristotle  B  Ehotoric,  it.  p.  1401,  a-b. 


Though  WbAtalft  lik^  olli«t  kgiciMiKb 
ki^m  the  Bmmk&  m  tiie  fbiegRiimdL 
m  th«  £miidukflil  eaamr  vbo  mm  tast 
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faUacdes  into  opea  daylight  in  order  that  every  one  may  de- 
ieeX  tbem,  may  enliven  the  theme  by  presenting  them  as  the 
deliberate  tricks  of  a  Sophist,  Doubtless  they  are  so  by  acci- 
dent :  yet  their  e^aenttal  character  is  that  of  infirmities  iuci^ 
dent  to  the  intelkittis  »ihi  permmiis :  operative  at  Athens 
betbre  Athenian  Sophists  existed,  and  in  other  regions  also, 
where  these  persons  never  penetrated. 

The  wide  diffusion  and  constant  prevalence  of  such  in- 
HrQiitiei  is  attested  not  less  by  Sokrat^s  in  his  last  ^^,je,^,^^^^ 
speech^  wherein  he  declares  real  want  of  knowledge  ^^m^  **' 
and  false  persuasion  of  knowledge  to  Lo  universalj  ^lif^jSj^,^ 
the  mission  of  his  life  being  to  expose  them,  though  JSJe^j^jJi^. 
be  could  not  correct  them — than  by  Bacon  in  Lis  bj^kutS! 
reformatory  projects,    wliere    he    enumerates    the  ^^^^1^^ 
various  Idok  worshipped  by  the  human  intellect,  S^t^,T°*'" 
and  the   fal^e   tendencies  acquired   "in  prinui  di*  rtuid^Ibj 
geMti&m  mmtk^    The  psychological  analysis  of  the  **"'" 
sentiment  of  belief  with  its  diiferent  sources,  given  in  Mr. 
Alexander  Bain's  recent  work  on  the  Emotions  and  the  Will, 
sUowe  how  tliis  takes  place ;  and  exhibits  true  or  sound  be- 
lief, in  so  far  as  it  ever  is  acquired,  as  an  acquisition  only 
attained  after  expulsion  of  earlier  antecedent  erron^     Of 


ioiong  that  wbidi  ^onld  oiberwifie 
oomo  up  as  a  clean  crop  of  wb(2iit--yet 
he  inttnuites  uIbo  moidejitaUy  bnw  wid^ 
Jipreod  and  fmqu^nt  aoch  fkllaciefl  il^, 
qtdte  aptirl  from  diahionjeBt  deaigii.  He 
BfiTa— **  It  mt^i]^  by  moet  peraonB  to  be 
tttkcni  for  punted,  tnat  a  Fallacy  is  to  be 
dr^adf^  txiproly  aa  a  weapon  fufib toned 
nttd  wbldHl  by  n  1^1  rol  So[>hi»t :  or,  if 
tb«ry  {lUow  thnt  b  man  may  wilh  lioneBt 
iat^nlioiui  slide  into  one,  ntieonficiuujsly, 
fa  tbe  beat  of  argument— nihW  tbey 
mem  to  iuppo^,  tuHt  wliei^  there  ie 
no  dlffptite,  tbert?  h  do  eawe  to  dread 
Fallftcy.  Whereas  there  bmiMih  danger, 
«¥et)  in  yi\mi  m\y  t>e  <iilkd  vMarff 
TmMmhi{u  of  eL tiling  tanawAFee  into 
flome  Fidlftoy,  by  wbich  ane  tmj  be  m 
far  deceived  ua  even  to  act  npnn  the 
auuetmajon  ao  obtainerl.  By  miitaru 
T^aafmingt  is  meant  the  coec  in  which 
we  are  not  seeking  for  arc^ments  bo 
prriye  a  given  quefftlon,  but  labouring 
tri  elicit  from  our  prerioua  stock  of 
knowJtdge  tfomc  ufteful  inference." 


"To  ii>enk  of  all  the  fallaoleg  that 
have  ever  befin  eBumerated^  aa  too 
glanngandobrjous  (e  need  even  being 
mentioned  —  ix?caiiee  the  tdmple  in- 
fitanex'S  Riven  in  booJw,  and  tiiere  t^Uited 
in  the  plainest  and  oonBequenily  mogit 
eflfiily  detected  fornix  arc  uueh  its  (in 
that  form)  would  deceive  no  one — this, 
snrely,  shows  either  extreme  wt^kncM 
or  ertremenniainieafi/'- Aristotle  \um-  ' 
ielf  nuikes  the  aume  remark  tuj  WJmteijr  \ 
— Thnt  liie  man  wtio  in  eitsily  taken  in 
by  a  FaJiaey  a<lvane**«l  by  Another^  will 
be  easily  miided  by  the  like  FiiJhicy  in 
hU  own  solitary  reasoning.  Bophiat, 
Elaieh,  16.  175,  a.  10. 

p  Beo  the  instructive  and  original 
ehapter  on  the  generation,  sourcci^  and 
growth  of  Belief,  in  Mr,  Buin's  work, 
*  Emotions  and  WiO/  p»  568  smj. 
After  laying  down  I  be  fnndamentul 
cliaraeteristje  of  Belief,  as  referable 
altogether  to  intended  aetirm^  either  j 
certam  to  ecmie  or  eonttngt'nt  under  I 
supposed  eirct]iD£ttatict^t  find  enumemt- 
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m^di  error,  and  of  the  diflerent  ways  in  wliich  apparent 
0¥ideiiO0  ii  mistaken  for  jneal  erideoce,  a  eotDprehenaiye  pMo- 
S0|li&al  expoeitiof)  is  fartlier  givcQ  by  Mr.  Jolm  Staart  Mill, 
in  Ab  fifth  book  of  bis  System  of  Ix>gic,  devoted  to  tbe  sub- 
Ject  of  Fatlaciea  Every  variety  of  erroneous  procadare  ii 
refermble  to  some  one  or  more  of  tbe  general  beads  of  Falkey 
there  eiiii]ii^a.tad.  It  is  tbe  Fallacies  of  Batiocinatioo,  of 
which  the  two  Sophists,  in  tlie  Platonic  Etithydemns, 
madeto^hiUtspeeimens:  and  when  we  regard  mch  Fi 
haim^  ss  one  bmnch  among  eeveral  in  a  complete  logical 
8clieni%  WB  Aail  see  at  once  tbat  they  are  not  invBntioofl  cf 
the  AthepM  Sophists — still  leaa  inventiana  for  the  pnipoie 
of  Aiitb  or  formal  debate.  For  every  one  of  these  Falbci» 
is  of  a  natitte  to  ensiiaie  vien^  and  e^en  to  ensnare  them  more 
cady,  in  the  common,  informal,  conversation  of  lift*— or  in 


r  Ini&ietifttL     £.  Si- 

Ihe  lolbfuoe  of  the 

|h.  579)  Mf.  Bmh 

L  our  eoQititiitlMi 

of  Mttfitf  ui  the 


f  ^  l^glii  pnKDled*  mad 

~  "     If  ttet  Ittd  witli 

DB.    Thw  h  that 

ittlmind.    ItbiM 
,  or  1h&  Kfw^tioa  ol 

tf  MdUeBK;  It  Is  iLs  mtn^ 
,  finding  noe 
t  m  Ifai*  intifiattiiciii  of  it^ 
the  dlaRVTcij 
I  lb*  wboit  fWSF  of  ^  chncter. 
of  H^nife  cbcckt 
Tfaeiww  of 
__  J  |g  not  OD0  livQ^  fivm 

SM  to  ft  fyi  dvf^MMt  hf  Am 
^gimk  ^trn^RK^  i»  M  kog^L  of  tho 
■iimiinii.  W«  BMl  bMl  it  ntfier 
«i  •  ttiOQi  fsuutiTe  iBftaJiaitotiOii, 
^Mf«d  6«B  1^  iwteiJ  aelifitgr  of 
til*  n^mmK  «^  ^k^  it»  dteHon 
maA     ¥eMt»l^ 


Ml  rtBMmomiy  i^itidla.1ed  Imt 
kOitf  offifi%  of  tbi«  (' 
of  tine  uentBl  sjstcnt  With  Hie 
•cfeiTto  toidsDcy  at  il>  maximDiz],  uid 
'tba  ^cefcitt  of  intell^^eiice  »aA  ae- 
qnifGd  kiiowkdgo  M  tbe  auiilinQW, 
Uiero  tan  fame  iiotluD«jMit  a  qttfMiti^ 
of  itdi  emteipiiaea.  The  i«i|«rtibt» 
name  gmavMmU&m^  ieoAl  jinf^  tii«  b«il 
producti  of  eollgfataQAd  adentiAp  tv- 
nardi,  haa  alao  a  diffi^eivt  nManiog, 
cxpsonng  otie  of  the  moot  envnMoa 
Impaiaes  and  otudeet  detcnnitiatkw 
of  imtutoved  hciiiftu  natoie.  lb  c»- 
lend  KMoe  &iai]iar  and  namnr  oqiai- 
eooe,  ao  aa  to  ocmptcliemd  oaaov  Iho 
moit  distent,  ti  a  piec«  of  meie  leeilMi 
InaliDPt,  danatidJDg  seTiere  dkeiiiline 
^r  Its  ooiT^eesticm.  I  hxn  mwiyaiwi 
tbe  oaae  of  out  mippomag  att  4Mtt«r 
"''^'*-  ^nstitukd  like  our  o«»« 

!  fmt  liM  pjt 

-  r  of  faiyicj„ 
tu^skttd  of  beiim 
gpciwtlv  i«  tn  ivalitv  Uw  1 
wriei  of  etioQi^bom  tho  1 
a  ocnratij  ia  hoiliio  ^ 
is  a  fiual  doBunn^  *^-*  *-  *-  i\ 
and   to    tfaa 

babij  be  kvoe 
tuatoQs  ailfwtit  , 
baUcriag  fimt  ojid 
cMi  be  mdimiod  ft 
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their  separate  thoughts*  Besides  mistakee  on  matters  of  faet> 
the  two  mam  causes  which  promote  the  success  and  encourage 
the  multiplicatioii  of  Fallacies  generally,  are  first,  the  emo- 
tional bias  towards  particxilar  conclusionSj  which  disposes  per- 
sons to  accept  any  apparent  evidence,  favourable  to  such 
conclusion^  as  if  it  were  real  evidence ;  next^  the  careless  and 
eUiptical  character  of  common  speech,  in  which  some  parts 
of  the  evidence  are  merely  insmuated,  and  other  parts  alto- 
gether left  out.  It  is  this  last  circumstance  which  gives 
of*casion  to  the  very  extensive  class  of  Fallacies  called  by 
Mr.  Mill  Fallacies  of  Confusion  :  a  class  so  large,  that  the 
greater  number  of  Fallacies  might  plausibly  be  brought 
under  it."^ 


1  MiU,  •  System  of  Logic/  Book  V,, 
to  wbicli  is  pn?fised  tlie  following 
citiition  from  Hobbcji^a  *  Ixjf^ica/ 
**  Errare  hod  moila  oflinuiitido  et 
Hegftodip,  0^  etkmi  in  Bi.'TitieT]dty,  <jt 
in  Uciti  liaminum  cogitatioae,  coa* 
tinf^t," 

Mx.  Mill  pointfl  out  fordblj  both 
the  ojierolioii  of  montl  or  emotional 
biM  in  perrorting  the  ititcUoct,  atid 
QUtsiiig  SDiihijons-  of  fiilliiciea  to  pro- 
dmoe  ooDYiction ;  atid  tlio  iDjcrt%i»ed 
cih&iioe  B-fforded  for  the  huccc&h  of  a 
Boplusm  by  the  suppresjsion  of  part  of 
the  premiEsea,  which  U  iiiiavoidiLblo  in 
infonuftl  diflcmMoDJ, 

■4  Biaii  la  not  Ik  direct  Bomtw  of  wroog 
oonoliieimifl  (t.  1-3)*  Wo  cannot  K^ 
tieve  ft  piopodtion  onl^  by  wiHliin^,  tyf 
oiilj  T>f  dreading*  to  1)eUevo  it.  Biaa 
act^  indimctl?  liy  pluclng  Uio  intel- 
lectual grouDclsj  of  lielief  in  an  incom- 
pJt*tG  or  distorted  slmpo  Ixfriri*  u  mail's 
eyea.  It  makes  Turn  ihrink  from  tlio 
ifkaomc  labour  of  a  iigon>u.^  iitiliiftion. 
It  ojx^mtos  too  by  inakiiiL'  hint  ]<N«k 
out  t^gorly  for  roafons*  fr  (i|!|iruLiit 
r^asons^  to  support  opininnt*  which  are 
(sonfoi-mftblCt  or  reaiat  tixrwc  which  aro 
repugnant,  Lo  his  inU  ro^^ts*  or  ftit'lingci ; 
and  wlitia  the  iotcreiit^  or  fociinga  ufc 
canjmon  Lj  great  numbera  of  pprHons, 
msmmn  are  accepted  or  paflS  current 
whicii  woald  not  for  a  moment  bo 
IMeDcd  to  io  that  charuftor,  if  the 
concliiidon  had  nothing  more  powerful 
Uian  its  rea^ona  to  speak  ia  itn  liehalt 
Tho  natural  or  acquiniMi  prejudieos  of 
niankind  are  porpetually  thmwiug  up 


pliiloso]jbical  theories  the  Bole  Mcom- 
inendation  of  which  consists  in  ^e 
pre m rases  which  they  aflforcl  for  PTOV- 
iog  cbcristied  doctrinea,  or  juHti^ing 
fuvonrito  feedings  ■  and  when  any  oiia 
of  tlieae  theories  baa  be<?onie  m 
thoroughly  dberedited  ae  no  lonffor  to 
ier?e  tho  purpose,  another  is  »Twayt 
read^  to  take  ita  place."^**  Though  tSe 
opinions  of  the  genemliiy  of  mankind, 
when  not  dependant  upon  mere  habit 
and  incnI(!ationf  haye  their  iioot  much 
moro  in  the  ineUnaikins  than  in  the 
iotelloct^  it  is  a  necesiaLry  condition  to 
the  triumph  of  tha  moral  bias  that  it 
should  first  pervert  the  uoderstand- 
ing." 

Again  in  v.  2,  %  "  It  is  not  in 
ihtj  nature  of  bnJ  reasoning  to  c:t:prcfia 
itacdf  nnambiguously.  Wl^en  a  sopluet, 
wli ether  ho  iis  imposing  upon  himself 
or  attempting  to  injpoee  upon  otlieis^ 
can  be  constrninefl  to  throw  bis  argu- 
ment into  HO  dietinct  a  form,  it  ne^a, 
in  a  largo  number  of  cascs^  no  farther 
eipoffttre.  In  all  argumsnta,  ototy- 
wbcre  bat  in  i]\e  schools,  somo  of  Uie 
Links  are  Buppresaod  r  a  fortkm^  when 
tho  orgiter  either  intends  to  dcxjeive,  or 
is  a  lame  and  inexpert  thinker;  little 
uccuBti^imed  ti>  bring  bis  reasoning  nn^  \ 
eejiBos  to  any  test ;  and  it  b  in  tncise 
steps  of  the  rt'astoning  wbiah  are  made 
in  Ibis  tacit  and  balf-oonsdomi,  or  oren 
wholly  unconscious,  manner,  that  tho 
error  ofteike&t  lurks.  In  ord^  to  detect 
the  fallacy,  tbo  prnpomtion  thij« 
ti^ii^ntly  assumed  must  bo  supplied«  \ 
but  the  reiosanorj  most  likoly,  Ims  nt  ¥er 
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Wo  thus  see  not  only  that  the  fallacious  agencies  are  self- 
vmim  of  lor-  Operative,  generating  their  own  weeds  in  the  common 
^^^for"  soil  of  human  thought  and  speech,  \^dthout  beiog 
^""ff^**  planted  by  Athenian  Sophists  or  watered  by  Eristic 
faitMifla.       — ^^^  ^^  ^jjjg  ^^jy  Eristic  aflTords  the  best  means 

of  restraining  their  diffusion*  It  is  only  in  formal  debate 
that  the  disputant  can  be  forced  to  make  clear  to  himself  and 
declare  explicitly  to  others,  without  reaerve  or  omissioD,  all 
the  premisses  upon  which  his  conclusion  rests — that  every 
part  of  these  premisses  becomes  liable  to  immediate  challenge 
by  an  opponent — that  the  question  comes  distinctly  under 
coDsidenition,  what  is  or  is  not  suiBeient  evidence^ — ^that  the 
premisses  of  one  argument  can  be  compared  with  the  premisses 
of  another,  so  that  if  in  the  former  you  are  tempted  to  ac- 
quiesce in  them  as  sufficient  because  you  have  a  bias  favour^ 
able  to  the  conclusion,  in  the  latter  you  may  be  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  wmiffieietttf  because  the  conclusion  which  they 
prove  is  one  which  you  know  to  be  untrue  {reductio  ad  ah- 
mrdum).  The  habit  of  formal  debate  (called  by  those  who 
do  not  like  it,  Eristic')  is  thus  an  indispensable  condition 
both  for  the  exposure  and  confutation  of  fallacies^  which  exist 


reaUy  osked  himaelf  ^Imt  he  was 
AMumLng;  his  coufUter,  unless  pw- 
mtttal  to  e]ttort  it  fmm  lum  by  the 
SotiiAtic  mode  of  iiiti:;rrog;a^oii,  must 
himsulf  judge  what  tho  Btippreawd 
preXDiiiy  ought  to  be,  Id  order  to  eup- 
poii  tlie  o<incluj9ioD/*  Mr.  MiU  pra^ 
eeixlB  to  iUuitrute  tliiij  confuaiou  by  on 
ejMpUent  pwaago  clUn]  fkiiM  WJuit*ily*a 
*Logi&.^  I  may  udci  tbal  Ariiitotlc 
himaQlf  m&kes  a  nemark  »ub^ tun ti ally 
the  PKme — That  the  aiioe  fiillai^y  may 
h&  referred  to  one  geneml  head  or  U* 
anoihor,  aooordlzig  to  clrcum£tiiQce& 
SupbiBt  Eleoeb.  33. 1S2,  b.  10, 

f  The  Platiinic  critics  talk  ftbaat  ttw 
l^IristicB  (aa  they  do  about  thf  BopliirtB) 
lui  if  thjit  AftAie  di^gualed  »  kiiJOAvii 
and  definite  fikn  of  pcnoruL  This  h 
altngethi^r  miflleiuliu^.  The  tejiu  is 
vitupemtive,  and  wu*  n|>pljf«tl  by  dif* 
feTeut  pefBotia  ai^cordiiig  to  their  own 

UL'litTWeg  rrmarks  with  grf  lit  jiiatiee* 
ttmt  luuknttefi  called  all  t>pi?culatorH  on 


philosophy  hf  tJie  name  cit  Enstics. 
"Ala  ob  jener  Khetor  nioht  (wie  jn 
doch  Spengel  selbflt  ^i  UEu^hgewjflKO 
hal^alle  um  jed£)  Bpekulattou  mit  dtm 
Nahmea  der  Ermik  beisdclaialc* 
^nlonnebimg^  fiber  die  Zdtfelg^ 
der  Plat.  Schriftea^  p,  257.)  In  tc- 
feranco  to  the  distliictto  which  Ari^ 
stotlo  attt^mpta  to  dn&w  between 
lectic  aud  f]rbtic-^tbti  fctfrntr  b  _ 
Giatep  the  latter  illegitimate — w«  mi 
ri'Uiiirk  tliat  cv«9i  in  the  l«|ntiinate 
Dialectic  ih^  pnrpom  piomiu(jtit  id  hii 
miiid  is  tlkat  of  vtctoiy  orrer  an  opfio- 
nanl.  He  enjoioB  that  yon  ai«  out 
only  to  guanl  against  your  opponent, 
I  Ivttt  he  should  ont-mainiBnvrD  yrio,  but 
you  ar^  to  conceal  and  disgiibo  the 
eet][Uenee  of  your  questions  «^}  &»  to 
oiit-manc&uvna  him.    Xp^  2*  Ur^p  ^ 

hav^^ytty,  Aiialyi  Prior.  iL  iJ6, 
Com™  re  Topi  a,  I  OS.  a,  25.  I54$k 
104,  k  35. 
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WJaiout  the 

fOTUUll  d«- 


quita  independent  of  tliat  habit — owinp:  their  rise  and  pre- 
valence to  deejj-eeated  psychological  causes 

Without  the  experience  acquired  by  this  habft  of  dialectic 
debate  at  Athens,  Plato  could  not  have  composed 
his  Euthydcmug,  exkibiting  a  reduatio  ad  ahmirdum 
of  several  Verbal  lallacies — nor  could  we  have  had  ^^^^Jt'' 
the  logical  theories  of  Aristotle,  embodied  in  the  SJ^*^" 
Analytica  and  Topica  with  its  annexed  treatise  De  ^/hSSS 
Sophtsticis  ElenchiB,  in  which  various  fallacies  are  iJe'il^^Su- 
dborimiuated  and  claadfied*  These  theories^  and  ""*  ^'^^^i^'*- 
tiie  corollaries  connected  with  them,  do  infinite  honour  to  the 
comprehensive  intellect  of  Aristotle :  but  he  could  not  have 
conceived  them  without  previous  study  of  the  ratiocinativo 
process.  He,  as  the  first  theorizerj  must  have  had  before 
him  abundant  arguments  explicitly  laid  out,  and  contested, 
or  open  to  be  contested,  at  every  step  by  an  opponent.*  To- 
wards such  habit  of  formal  argumentation,  a  strong  repugnance 
was  felt  by  many  of  the  Athenian  public,  as  there  is  among 
modern  readci^  generally :  but  those  who  felt  thus,  had  pro- 
bably little  interest  in  the  speculations  either  of  Plato  or  of 
Aristotle,  TImt  the  Platonic  critics  should  themselves  feel 
this  same  repugnance,  seems  to  me  not  consistent  with  their 
admiration  for  the  great  dialectieian  and  logician  of  antiquity ; 
nor  t^a^  I  at  all  subscribe  to  their  view,  when  they  present  to 
us  the  inherent  infirmities  of  the  human  intellect  as  factitious 
distempers  generated  by  the  habit  of  formal  debate,  and  by 
the  rapacity  of  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  and  others* 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  dialogue  of  Eutliydfimup,  as 
far  as  the  (joint  to  which  I  have  brought  it  (i*  6,,  r^uiMbie 
where  Bokrates  finishes  his  recital  to  Kriton  of  the  tb«  Eutiiy- " 
conversation  which  he  had  had  with  the  two  Sophiste),  Atiiei^i— 
was  amone:  the  most  popular  of  all  the  Platonic  byuiiuw 
dialogues:    not  merely    because    of    its    dramatic  i>A»i«H;iife 
vivacity  and  charm  of  e:spreBsion,  but  because  it  would  be 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  numerous  enemies  of  Dialectic  at 

I  ratloonl   Ek^tiltj,  like  thoeo  ^f  evtay 
1  other  natuxmi  agency,  ai«  only  got  bv 
titling  the  oginit  at  work." 


•  BliU.  *  System  of  Logic^*  Book  VI. 
1,  1,  "  Print"! plea  of  Evidtmc©  and 
Thvark^  of  Method,  an?  not  to  ho  cou- 
i^tnicted    it   liriori*     Tlic    Jaws  of  our 
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Eptlognflof 

Plato  (o  Ui6 

trj^lu^  to  ob> 
vUtetkk 

between  fio- 
fcTAlef  nud 


Athene.  We  must  remember  that  in  the  estimation  of  most 
persons  at  Athens,  Dialectic  included  Sokrates  and  all  the 
viri  Sokratiei "(Plato  among  them),  just  as  much  m  the  per- 
sons called  Sophists,  The  discreditable  picture  here  given  of 
Euthjdemuti  and  Dionysodorus,  would  be  coii?^idered  as  tell* 
ing  against  Dialectic  and  the  Sokratic  Elenchtis  generally : 
while  the  rhetors,  and  others  who  dealt  in  long  continuons 
discourse,  would  treat  it  as  a  blow  inflicted  upon  the  rival  art 
of  dialogue^  by  the  professor  of  the  dialogue  himself.  In 
Plato's  Tiew,  the  dialogue  was  the  special  and  appropriate 
manifestation  of  philosojihy. 

That  the  natural  efi'ect  of  the  picture  here  drawn  by  Plato 
was,  to  justify  the  antipathy  of  those  who  hated  philo- 
sophy-— we  may  see  by  the  epilogue  which  Plato  has 
thought  fit  to  annex :  an  epilogue  so  Htlle  in  har- 
mony with  what  has  preceded,  that  we  might  almost 
imagine  it  to  be  an  adertJiought— yet  obviously 
intended  to  protect  philoso|>liy  against  imputations. 
Sokrates  having  concluded  the  recitalj  in  his  ironical  way,  by 
saying  that  he  intended  to  become  a  pupil  under  the  two 
Sophists,  and  by  inviting  Kriton  to  be  a  pupil  along  with 
him — Kriton  replies  by  saying  that  he  is  tuixious  to  obtain 
instruction  from  any  one  who  can  give  it,  but  that  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  Eutliydemus,  and  would  rather  be  refutecl  by 
him,  than  learn  from  him  to  refute  in  such  a  manner.  Kriton 
proceeds  to  report  to  Hokrates  the  remarks  of  a  by-stauder 
(an  able  ^vriter  of  discourses  for  the  Dikastery)  who  had 
heard  aU  that  passed;  and  who  expressed  his  suiprise  that 
Sokrates  could  have  remained  so  long  listening  to  such  non- 
sense, and  ruanifestiug  so  much  deference  for  a  couple  of 
foolish  men.  Nevertheless  (continued  the  by-stander)  this 
couple  are  among  the  most  powerful  talkers  of  the  day  upon 
philosophy,  Tliis  shows  you  how  worthless  a  thing  philosophy 
is:  prodigious  fua'=^,  with  contemjitible  result — men  cureless 
^vhat  they  say,  and  carping  at  every  word  that  they  hear.' 
Now,  Sokrates,  (concludes  Kriton)  this  man  is  wrong  for 


Flat.  Euibyil  pp.  304:^305. 
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depreciating  pliiloaophy,  and  all  others  who  depreciate  it  are 
wrong  also.  But  he  was  right  in  blamiDg  ^oUj  for  disputing 
with  each  a  coil  pie  before  a  large  crowd* 

Sokr* — ^What  kind  of  person  is  this  censor  of  philoeophy  ? 
Is  he  a  powerful  speaker  himself  in  the  Dikastery  ?  Or  is  ho 
only  a  composer  of  disconrees  to  be  spoken  by  others  ?  Krii, 
' — The  latter,  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  ever  spoken  in 
court:  but  every  one  says  that  he  knows  judicial  practice 
well,  and  that  he  composes  admirable  speeches*'* 

Sohr.~l  underBtaad  the  man.  He  belongs  to  that  class 
whom  Prodikus  describes  as  the  border-men  between  AUcred  t4>no 
philosophy  and  politics*     Persons  of  this  class  ac-  ofKby- 

ITT  '  i.  I*  T'l  TT'l        deiniUJ— I>td- 

cxjunt  themselves  the  wisest  of  mankmdj  and  think  i»r«gftm«it 
farther  that  besides  being  such  in  reahtyj  they  are  iuiir-i>hii«o- 
also  admired  as  such  by  many :  iasDmuch  that  the  i»uuckn». 
admimtion  for  them  would  be  universal,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
professors  of  philosophy.  Accordingly  they  fancy,  that  if 
they  could  once  discredit  these  philosophers,  the  prize  of 
glory  would  be  awarded  to  themselves,  without  controversy, 
by  every  one :  they  being  in  tnith  the  wisest  men  in  society, 
though  liable,  if  ever  they  are  caught  in  dialectic  debate,  to 
be  overpowered  and  humbled  by  men  like  EuthydSmus." 
They  have  very  plausible  grounds  for  believing  in  their  own 
wisdom,  since  they  pursue  both  philosophy  and  politics  to  a 
moderate  extent,  as  tar  as  propriety  enjoins ;  and  thus  plnek 
the  fruit  of  wisdom  without  encountering  either  dangers  or 
contests.  KriL — ^What  do  you  say  to  their  reasoning,  So- 
krates  ?  It  seems  to  me  specious.  Sohr. — Yes,  it  is  specious, 
but  not  well  founded.  Yon  cannot  easily  persuade  them, 
though  nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  men  who  take  a  line  mid* 
way  between  two  pursuits,  are  better  than  either,  if  both  pur- 
suits be  bad^ — worm  than  either,  if  both  pursuits  be  good,  but 
tending  to  different  ends — better  than  one  and  worse  than  the 
Qther,  if  one  of  the  pursuits  be  bad  and  the  other  good^ — httter 


I^L  »  Fkt.  Eutbyd.  p.  305. 

W^f  »  Flut.  Euthyd.  p.  306  E,    cfrai  pXv 
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than  both,  if  both  be  badj  but  tending  to  different  onds«  Such 
being  the  cose,  if  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  and  that  of  active 
polities  be  both  of  them  good,  but  t^Buding  to  different  object?, 
these  men  are  inferior  to  the  puFsners  of  one  as  well  as  of  the 
other :  if  one  be  good,  the  other  bad,  they  are  worse  than  the 
pursuers  of  the  fonner,  better  than  the  pursuers  of  the  latter : 
if  both  be  bad,  they  are  better  than  either.  Now  I  am  sure 
tiiat  these  men  themselves  account  both  philosophy  and  politics 
to  be  good.  Aeeordingly,  they  are  inferior  both  to  philo* 
eophers  and  politicians :  ^  they  occupy  only  the  third  rank, 
though  they  pretend  to  be  in  the  first.  While  we  pardou 
such  a  pretension,  and  i*efmin  from  judging  these  men  se- 
verely, we  must  nevertheless  reeogniso  them  for  mich  as  they 
really  are.  We  must  be  content  with  every  one,  who  an- 
nounces any  scheme  of  life,  whatever  it  be,  coming  within 
the  limits  of  intelligence,  and  who  pursues  his  work  witJi  per- 
severing resolution/ 

KriL — I  am  always  telling  you,  Sokrates,  that  I  too  am 
embarrassed  where  to  seek  instnictors  for  my  sons. 
Ck>nversation  with  you  has  satisfied  me,  that  it  is 
madness  to  liestow  so  much  care  upon  the  fortune 
and  position  of  sons,  and  so  little  upon  their  in- 
struction.  Yet  when  I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  men 
who  make  profession  of  instrncting,  I  am  really 
astonished.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  every  one  of  them 
appears  to  me  extravagantly  absurd,*  so  that  I  know  not  how 
to  help  forward  my  son  towards  philosophy.  Sokr, — Don't 
you  know,  Kriton,  that  in  every  difiFerent  pnrauit,  most  of  the 
professors  are  foolish  and  worthless,  and  that  a  few  only  are 
excellent  and  above  price  ?  Is  not  this  the  case  with  gym- 
nastic, commercial  business,  rhetoric,  military  command? 
Are  not  most  of  those  who  undertake  these  pursuits  ridico- 
lously  silly  ?^    Krii. — Unquestionably :  nothing  can  be  more 

»  Plflto,  Euthyd.  p.  306  E,^  jral  ^» 
iwiBv^la.%  teal  fATf  x'^^'^^^*'^^^-  ^yfTcrefli  |       •*  Pljito,    Kuthyd.     p.    307  A,     4r 
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true,  Sokr. — I>o  yon  tliiiik  that  a  suflScient  reaBon  for  avoid- 
ing all  these  pursuits  yourself,  aoj  keeping  your  son  out  of 
them  also  ?  Krit. — No :  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  so,  Sokr. 
— Well  then,  don't  do  so.  Take  no  heed  about  the  professors 
of  philosophy,  whether  they  are  good  or  bad ;  but  test  philo- 
sophy itself,  well  and  carefully.  If  it  shall  appear  to  you 
worthlesSj  dissuade  not  merely  your  eons,  but  every  one  else 
also,  from  following  iV^  But  if  it  stall  appear  to  you  as 
valuable  as  I  consider  it  to  be,  then  take  courage  to  pursue 
and  practise  it,  you  and  your  children  both,  accortling  to  the 
proverb. — 

The  first  part  of  this  epilogue,  which  1  have  here  given  iu 
abridgment,  has  a  bearing  very  different  from  the  Euttyijfitniu 
rest  of  the  dialogue,  and  different  also  from  most  !i'^,prS^ 
of  the  other  Platonic  dialogues.  In  the  epilogue,  p^Ji^^ud 
EuthydemuB  is*  cited  as  the  representative  of  true  >^"**>*'" 
dialectic  and  philosophy :  the  opponents  of  philosophy  are 
represented  as  afraid  of  being  put  down  by  Euthydemtis: 
whereas,  previously,  he  had  been  depicted  as  contemptible, — 
as  a  man  whose  manner  of  refuting  opponents  waa  more  dis- 
creditable to  himself  than  to  the  opponent  refilled ;  and  who 
had  no  chance  of  success  except  among  hearers  like  himBolf* 
We  are  not  here  told  that  Euthydemus  was  a  bad  sperimen 
of  philosophers,  and  that  there  were  others  better,  by  the 
standard  of  whom  phOosophy  ought  to  be  judged-  On  the 
contrary,  w©  find  him  here  announced  by  Sokrates  as  among 
those  dreaded  by  men  adverse  to  philosophy, ^ — and  as  not 
undeserving  of  that  epithet  which  the  semi-philosopher  cited 
by  Kriton  applies  to  *-  one  of  the  most  powerful  champions  of 
the  day," 

Plato  therefore,  after  having  applied  hig  great  dramatic 
talent  to  make  dialectic  debato  ridiculous,  and  thus  said  much 
to  gratify  its  enemie8^-<jhanges  his  battery,  and  says  some- 
thing against  these  enemies,  without  reflecting  whether  it  is 
consistent  or  not  with  what  had  preceded.     Before  the  close. 


t  P[aU>i  Eathfd.  p.  307  B.     idemt 
XaipitP     TQvs     iwnyihivaifTaf     tpt\o<ro- 
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however,  he  comes  again,  into  consistency  with  the  tone  of  the 
earlier  \mrt,  in  the  observation  which  lia  assigDs  to  Kriton, 
that  most  of  the  professors  of  philosophy  are  worthlesa;  to 
whieh  Sukrates  rejoins  that  this  is  not  less  true  of  all  other  pro- 
fessions* The  concluding  inference  is,  that  philosophy  is  to 
be  judged,  not  by  its  professors,  but  by  itself*  and  that 
Kriton  must  examine  it  tor  himself,  and  either  pursue  it  or 
leave  it  alone,  according  as  liis  own  couvictions  dictated. 

This  is  a  valuable  admonition,  and  worthy  of  Sokrates, 
laying  tiiU  stress  as  it  does  upon  the  conscientious  conviction 
whieh  the  person  examining  may  fonii  for  himself-  But  it  is 
no  answer  to  the  question  of  Kriton ;  who  says  that  he  had 
already  heard  from  Sukrates,  and  was  himself  convinced,  that 
philc^ophy  was  of  first-rate  imjKirtiinee- — and  that  he  only 
desired  to  leara  where  he  could  find  teaehers  to  forward  the 
progress  of  his  son  in  it.  As  in  so  many  oilier  dialogues, 
Plato  leaves  the  problem  started,  but  unsolved  The  impulse 
towards  philosophy  being  assured,  those  who  feel  it  ask  Plato 
in  what  direction  they  are  to  move  towards  it.  He  gives  no 
answer.  He  can  neither  perform  the  service  himself,  nor 
recommend  any  one  else,  as  competent.  We  shall  find  auch 
silence  made  matter  of  pointed  animadversion,  in  the  frag- 
ment called  Kleitophon. 

Tlie  person,  whom  Kriton  here  brings  forward  as  the  censor 
of  Sokrates  and  the  enemy  of  philt^opliyj  is  peculiarly  marked. 
In  general,  the  persons  whom  Plato  ranks  as  enemies  of 
philosophy  are  the  rhetors  and  politicians:  but  the 
example  here  chosen  is  not  comprised  in  either  of 
these  classes :  it  is  a  semi-philosopher,  yet  a  writer 
of  discourses  for  others.  Schleiermacher,  Heindorf, 
and  Spengel,  suppose  that  Isokrates  is  tlie  persau  in- 
tended: Winckelmann  thinks  it  is  Thrasymachus:  others  refer 
it  to  Lysias,  or  Theodoms  of  Byzantium :  ^  Soeher  and  Stall- 
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baum  doubt  whether  any  special  person  is  intended,  or  any 
thing  beyond  some  supposed  representative  of  a  class  described 
by  attributes.  I  rather  agree  with  those  who  refer  the  passage 
to  Isokrates.  He  might  naturally  be  described  as  one  steering 
a  middle  course  between  philosophy  and  rhetoric :  which  in 
fact  he  himself  proclaims  in  the  Oration  De  PermutationOy 
and  which  agrees  with  the  language  of  Plato  in  the  dialogue 
Phaedrus,  where  Isokrates  is  mentioned  by  name  along  with 
Lysias.  In  the  Phaedrus,  moreover,  Plato  speaks  of  Isokrates 
with  unusual  esteem,  especially  as  a  favourable  contrast  with 
Lysias,  and  as  a  person  who,  though  not  yet  a  philosopher, 
may  be  expected  to  improve,  so  as  in  no  long  time  to  deserve 
that  appellation,®  We  must  remember  that  Plato  in  the 
Phaedrus  attacks  by  name,  and  with  considerable  asperity, 
first  Lysias,  next  Theodorus  and  Thrasymachus  the  rhetors — 
all  three  persons  living  and  of  note.  Being  sure  to  oflfend 
all  these,  Plato  might  well  feel  disposed  to  avoid  making 
an  enemy  of  Isokrates  at  the  same  time,  and  to  except  him 
honourably  by  name  from  the  vulgar  professors  of  rhetoric. 
In  the  Euthydemus  (where  the  satire  is  directed  not  against 
the  rhetors,  but  against  their  competitors  the  dialecticians 


•  Plato,  Phffidnis,  p.  278  D. 

I  haye  already  ot^rved  that  I  do 
not  agree  with  Schleiennacher  and  the 
other  critics  who  rank  the  Phndrus  as 
the  earliest  or  even  among  the  earliest 
compositions  of  Plato.  That  it  is  of 
mnch  later  composition  I  am  persuaded, 
but  of  what  particular  date  can  only 
be  conjectured.  The  opinion  of  K.  F. 
Hermann,  Stfdlbaum,  and  others,  that 
it  was  composed  about  the  time  when 
Plato  began  his  school  at  Athens 
(387-386  B.C.)  is  sufficiently  probable. 

The  Euthyddmus  may  be  earlier  or 
may  be  later  than  the  Phcedrus.  I 
incline  to  think  it  later.  The  opinion 
of  Stallbaum  (resting  upon  the  men- 
tion of  Alkibiadds,  p.  275  A),  that  it 
was  composed  in  or  before  404  B.C., 
appears  to  mo  untenable  (Stallbaum, 
Aoleg.  p.  64).  Plato  would  not  be 
likely  to  introduce  Sokrates  speaking 
of  Alkibiades  as  a  deceased  person,  at 
whatever  time  the  dialogue  was  com- 
posed. Nor  can  I  agree  with  Steinhart, 
who  refers  it  to  402  B.C.  (Einleitung, 

VOL.  I. 


p.  26).  Ueberw<^  (Untersuch.  iiber 
die  Zeitfolge  der  Plat.  Schr.  pp.  265- 
267)  considers  the  Euthyddmus  later 
(but  not  much  later)  than  the  Phiedrus, 
subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Platonic  school  at  Athens  (387-386 
B.C.).  This  seems  to  me  more  probable 
than  the  contrary. 

Schleiermacher,  in  arranging  the 
Platonic  dialogues,  ranks  the  Euthy- 
ddmus  as  an  immediate  sequel  to  the 
Menon,  and  as  presupposing  both 
Gorgias  and  Theaetdtus  (Binl.  pp.  400- 
401).  Sooher  agrees  in  this  opinion, 
but  Steinhart  rejects  it  (Einleit.  p.  26), 
placing  the  Euthydemus  immediately 
after  the  Protagoras,  and  immediately 
before  the  Menon  and  the  Gkn-gias; 
according  to  him,  Euthyddmus,  Menon, 
and  Gorgias,  form  a  well  marked 
Trilo^. 

NeiUier  of  these  arrangements  rests 
upon  any  sufficient  reasons.  The 
chronological  order  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 
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or  piendo-dblactieiaiis)  lie  had  no  similar  tDottTe  to  addieas 
oomppmetits  to  Isokratea:  rtspectiug  i^hom  lie  speaks  in 
A  maaiier  probably  more  oonfomiable  to  bis  real  sentiments, 
a^  the  oatittmed  pepresentott ve  of  a  eertaiu  type  of  character 
—m  ae«ii^philofiO|J)er,  faueyiug  himself  among  the  first  tii^u 
in  Atike&a,  and  asiiiumtig  tmwarrantable  ^tperiority  over  the 
geamne  phikiac^ber;  bat  entitled  to  oothing  more  than  w 
decent  itieastiie  of  esteem,  stieh  as  belongid  to  inicare  ma- 
diocfity  of  inteliigeiice. 

That  there  preyaOed  at  different  times  different  seotimeatii 
-  ^iiYn       moi-e  or  leas  of  reeipitical  esteem  or  i^eeiprocal  jet- 
fiSt  lo°sj-,  between  Plato  aad  Isokrates^  ought  not  ta 
be  matter  oi  Burprise.     Both  of  them   were  e«^ 
biated  teachers  of  Athens,  each  in  his  owu 
during  the  last  forty  yeais  of  Plato'^   life:   both  of 
^ijojed  the  laTOur  of  foreign  princes,  and  rtHX^iTed  pmpCb 
horn  otttlrii^  sometimes  distant,  cities — fixmi  lJu€]>bums  and 
CtptUB  IB  the  East,  and  fiom  Sicily  in  the  West     We  know 
moieoTer    that    during    the    yeiufB   immediately   prceeding 
Flalo*8  dMth  (347  ac;),  his  pnptl  Aristotle,  then  rismg  i 
importaiioe  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  was  engaged  in 
WMmoGS  litemrr  warfiire;,  seemingly  of  his  own  seeking,  with 
laofcfales  (Iben  adTaneed  in  years)  and  soine  of  tbe  !■>* 
knKtean  popils.    The  little  which  we  learn  coneemitig  tha 
literary  and  pbiJo^phical  world  of  Athens,  represents  it  as 
much  distracted  by  feuds  and  jealattgie&    Isokiiatea  on  bift 
pait  has  m  his  eompositioiis  variotid  iiaasagiea  which  appear 
allude  (do  name  being  mentioned)  to  Plato  among  otli6ia»  m 
a  loae  cf  deprociation/ 

laokfataB  mmos^  aa  far  as  we  can  make  out,  to  have 
in  early  life«  like  Lysiaa^  a  composer  of  speeches  to  be  6|iol 
bf  cU^ts  in  the  Bikastary.    This  Incratiire  profe^jiMi 
tempijpg^  dnoe  hk  lamily  had  been  nearly  mined  doriiig 
nysCocHi&es  of  Alfaens  at  the  close  of  the  Pelojtounesian 
gainsd  Imputation  by  such  mean%  Isokratc^ 


.Hi 


.  Or.  T. «.  li^  I  B^mut^  Or.  %.  iuit  i  FmmJlhm^e^  Qa 
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in  his  mature  age  a  teacher  of  Bhetoric,  and  a  composer  of 
discourses,  not  for  private  use  by  clients,  but  for  the*  general 
reader,  on  political  or  educational  topics.  In  this  character, 
he  corresponded  to  the  description  given  by  Plato  in  the 
EuthydSmus:  being  paiily  a  public  adviser,  partly  a  phi- 
losopher. But  the  general  principle  under  which  Plato  here 
attacks  him,  though  conforming  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Platonic  Eepublic,  is  contrary  to  that  of  Plato  in  other  dia- 
logues. >  "You  must  devote  yourself  either  wholly  to  phi- 
losophy, or  wholly  to  politics :  a  mixture  of  the  two  is  worse 
than  either " — ^this  agrees  with  the  Eepublic,  wherein  Plato 
enjoins  upon  each  man  one  special  and  exclusive  pursuit,  as 
well  as  with  the  doctrine  maintained  against  Eallikles  in  the 
Gorgias — ^but  it  differs  from  the  PhcBdrus,  where  he  ascribes 
the  excellence  of  Perikles  as  a  statesman  and  rhetor,  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  acquired  a  large  tincture  of  philosophy.* 
Cicero  quotes  this  last  passage  as  applicable  to  his  own  distin- 
guished career,  a  combination  of  philosophy  with  politics.^ 
He  dissented  altogether  from  the  doctrine  here  laid  down  by 
Plato  in  the  Euthydemus,  and  many  other  eminent  men 
would  have  dissented  from  it  also. 

As  a  doctrine  of  imiversal  application,  in  fact,  it  cannot  be 
defended.  The  opposite  scheme  of  life  (which  is  maintained 
by  Isokrates  in  De  Permutatione  and  by  Kallikles  in  the 
Platonic  Gorgias)* — that  philosophy  is  to  be  attentively 
studied  in  the  earlier  years  of  life  as  an  intellectual  training, 
to  arm  the  mind  with  knowledge  and  capacities  which  may 
afterwards  be  applied  to  the  active  duties  of  life — ^is  at  least 
equally  defensible,  and  suits  better  for  other  minds  of  a  very 
high  order.  Not  only  Xenophon  and  other  distinguished 
Greeks,  but  also  most  of  the  best  Roman  citizens,  held  the 
opinion  which  Plato  in  the  Gorgias  ascribes  to  Kallikles 
and  reprobates  through  the  organ  of  Sokrates — That  philo- 
sophical study,  if  prolonged  beyond  what  was  necessary  for 

IT  Sco  the  facts  about  Idokratos  in  a  I  p.  397. 
good  Dissertation  by  H.  P.  Schroder,        •»  Cicero^  De  Orator,  iii.  34,  138 ; 
Utrecht,  1859,  QuoBstionea  Isocrateee,    Orator,  iv.  14  ;  Brutus,  11.  44. 
p.  51,  see}.  I      '  Isokrates,  De    PermntatioDe,  Or. 

Plato,  rhaeibiis,  p.  270;  Plutarch,  xv.  sect.  278-288,  pp.  485-486,  Bekk. ; 
Perikles,  c.  23;   Plato,  Kepublic,  iii.    PUto,  Gorgiaa,  pp.  484-485. 
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this  purpose  of  adequate  intellectiml  traimng,  and  if  made  the 
permaneiit  oocupatioo  of  life,  was  more  hurtfiil  tlian  b€iiefidal.^ 
Certaiulyj  a  man  nrny  often  fail  in  the  attempt  to  combine 
pbiloeophy  with  active  politics.  No  one  failed  in  sucli  a 
career  more  lamentably  tban  Dion,  the  friend  of  Plato — and 
Plato  himselfj  when  he  visited  Sicily  to  second  Dion,  More* 
OTer  Alkibiadcs  and  Kritias  were  cited  by  Anjrtua  and  the 
other  accusers  of  Soknit^  as  examples  of  the  Uke  misehierotii 
conjunction.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Archytas  at  Tarentmn 
(another  friend  of  Plato  and  philosopher)  administered  his 
native  city  with  success,  as  long  (seeTOingly)  as  Perikl^ 
administered  Athens.  Such  men  m  them  two  ai^  nowise 
inferior  either  to  the  special  philosopher  or  to  the  sj>ecml 
politician.  Plato  has  laid  down  an  untenable  generality,  io 
this  passage  of  the  Euthydemus,  in  order  to  suit  a  partlrular 
point  which  he  wished  to  make  against  I^krates,  or  againM 
the  Bemi-philosopher  indicated,  whoever  else  he  may  hav^ 
been* 


^  The  bolf-philoaopb^m  And  half' 
poMtirinnfl  io  "mhtrnk  Sakrates  bere 
ftQiid»»  «iv  ehfiii«lmaed  bj  one  of  (he 
WMos^  pritkH  Bs  "jfno  oberflirh- 
lieheti  uvj]  ^•]ny  l^Mkh^n'Saixiren  die 
ikh  rwi-  J  .  II  Uikn  RiclitUtigeti  atcl- 
len,  tmcl  vur  Jutreicbong  ■elbptsnebibbQr 
,  vnd,  toehftoktg  Zw&^bb  too  beiaeo 
MiiMtiEkai  mm  me  ▼eritehm  und  -WBi 
ihnen  gefi]li''|6temhart.Em1flitp.t5> 
On  tli0  i3^is  Ikottd  we  And  m  TkeS^im 
AStiildiJg  pmife  leipeotii^^  iiii^tt 
«f  Agfioom  In  h^  ytm^  it  Mft^lk, 
"McmoriA  iim&^  wSiitmn  ipmm  nar- 
tare,  so  in  pTUfiA  jUTf^niA  *rtndium 
jdulo^pliias  ncritis,  ultra  axmm  con- 
oemim  Eosauio  ao  Mtmlov],  oaiiaiAe — 
HI  prodetitift  mttti^  indenaiim  ac 
flftgnnlttfi  fmimtim  ^ueranuiet:  6d- 
lieet  Mabljmo  et  eifdmn  mgcsiiiim« 
piiklu<ttT]diDi'm  oc  epcciem  cxeelim 
llligni&f|uo  glfsrisB  vcliMnctitiiis  muani 
appetebat ;  retiniiitquc,  quod  «it 


dlMcillimiim,  ex  fiapicntiA    nwdom  *" 
(Vit  Agr.  c,  4). 

Todtofl  expreoKs  Mnuetf  m  the 
aanm  nuukner  about  the  pmpei^  wHii 
which  HelvidiuA  Phkhb  ^pJkd  Men- 
Belf  to  philosophy  '  H3si  iw.  fiX  ""WV 
ut  pleriqa^f  lit  tiotiiine  lUAg&ifloo  i 

fortuity,  rcmp4iblk»i& 


Oommre  §Aea  tiie  meiDnmhl^  j^ 
in  the  Fimfnl  Otftiioti  pmnnoDoedl 
BariMte  (Thna.  ii  40  — ^lAcNn^Mjf" 
^tv  ^oXoirfat,  &o.,  irluch  eiUibiti  1 
like  views. 

Aulu«  Gfdljuj  '■'%.  22  \  wlio  <niei  lh» 
d«€tme  which  Plato  Ascribes  1^  Kal* 
liklt^  in  tho  G orpins  >  nboiit  Iho  pi^ 
priel^  of  eoTifiiiiDg  philueeiphj  k^  Uit 
fiiDctkm  of  tniniDg  and  pn^mmlioQ  te 
flctiTO  pnrauilA),  tmi  to  maJce  out  t*  * 
thii  waa  Plato^s  own  opinion. 


END  OF  VOLUME  I 


